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That  lq^.*eiVl<l  or  exchauged  abTund  over  f  lie.iMXi,©*)  of  our  prMtucI* 
inorv  thiUi  'wt  bouxht  atirMul.     I^wtt  yvai  tbr  IxiliitK.'*,'  »r  tnulo  wm»  only 
■  lltn^  Im8  than  $4,0(X<,000.    A»  tonff  a»  tee  tell  more  lAait  tee  Ouf/  we  ara 
vthiii^  monty. 
'••■'•'' 
:* '.'There  iH  do  more  common  ari^ment  id  support  of  this  theory 

of  a  balance  of  trade  than  the  last  aeuteace  illu&trated  by  iadi- 
Tidoal  pnrohaseH,  and,  strange  to  say,  to  the  common  miad  it 
seems  all  couclusive.  Let  tw  examine  first  the  statement,  then 
its  appliration. 

We  suorLD  SELL  uoRE  THAX  WE  nuT.  That  depends  en- 
tirely  iiponirhat.  TOu  mean  by  buy  and  (tell.  If  wo  sell  all  ire  part 
with  in  exchange  and  buy  whatorer  we  receive  in  exchange  it  is 
evident  they  are  exactly  equal.  We  sell  our  labor  and  buy  the 
payment  for  it.  We  »cll  that  payment  and  buy  groceriea.  The 
payiikent  is  the  same  as  the  receipt.  We  simply  exchange  what 
we  can  i!pare  for  what  we  dCBire,  valae  for  value. 

If  to  sell  means  to  imrt  with  a  oommodity  for  ca»h  and  to  buy 
is  to  give  cash  for  a  commodity,  then  it  is  trae  that  if  we  sell 
more  than  we  buy  we  are  accumulating  cash,  but  this  can  do  tis 
no  possible  good  since  we  are  barred  from  using  it.  The 
moment  we  expend  or  invest  it  wc  are  buying,  which  is  the 
thing  we  deprecate,  and  the  balance  is  no  longer  "in  oar  favor." 
Bat  buying  and  selling  never  me.uii  this  when  applied  to  busi- 
ness,  and  much  lees  when  applied  to  exports  and  importa 

If  to  buy  is  to  receive,  giving  promise  of  future  payment-, 
and  to  sell  is  to  part  with,  taking  a  promise  of  future  payment, 
then  perhaps  the  le^  we  do  of  either  the  better — bat  this  has 
nought  to  do  with  foreign  commerce  or  with  the  sum  of  exports 
and  imports.  If  the  editor  only  wished  to  express  the  accepted 
adage  that  ''We  should  live  within  our  income,''  he  has  plainly 
miffitated  it.  The  income  is  the  import ;  the  expense  the  export, 
and  he  has  exactly  reversed  an  adage  accepted  by  all. 

This  phrase,  which  is  assumed  to  prove  so  much,  proves  noth- 
ing; if,  indeed,  it  is  not  positively  falae. 

A  MORE  CORRECT  THEORY  Is  at  ouoc  reached  by  bearing  in 
mind  the  literal  meaning  ot  the  words,  and  this,  indeed,  is  their 
only  meaning  :  Export  is  to  carry  out,  import  is  to  carry  in.    If 
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ftoia  a  man's  pocket  more  is  carried  oat  than  ia  carried  in,  the 
pocket  vlU  certainly  become  emptied.  If  a  merchant  carries  out 
from  bis  store  more  than  he  carries  into  it,  it  can  only  resnlt  in 
emptying  it.  The  nation  that  carries  ont  more  than  is  carried 
in  can  only  be  impoverished  thereby. 

I  asked  the  editor  of  The  Blade  this  qnestion :  "Snppose  we 
had  found  a  better  market  abroad  and  bad  sold  these  same  ex- 
ported goods  for  $200,000,000  more,  thus  patting  the  balance  on 
the  other  side,  in  whose  favor  wonld  that  be  t  Or,  sappose  we 
had  lost  $100,000,000  more  than  we  did  in  mid-ocean,  would  not 
the  balance  in  our  favor  have  been  9216,000,000,  instead  of 
tll6,000,000t "  He  has  not  yet  replied,  bat  it  must  be  plain  to 
the  andeiBtanding  of  the  most  ignorant,  that  a  balance  which 
may  hare  been  caused  entirely  by  oar  losses  and  one  that  every 
incidental  loss  wonld  add  to,  cannot  be  a  balance  "inour&ror." 
Neither  can  a  balance  npon  the  opposite  side,  caused  by  more 
fortunate  sales  abroad,  be  rationally  regarded  as  an  adverse 
balance,  although  that  term  is  so  frequently  applied  to  it. 

A  simple  illostration  is  this :  I  exported  last  year,  not  to  a 
foreign  conntry,  bat  to  the  distant  Inmber  region  of  this  state, 
a  carload  of  horaes,  sending  my  agent  with  them.  They  had 
definite  valne  here  ;  that  would  be  their  export  value.  If  they 
did  not  bring  more  after  shipment  than  they  were  worth  here,  I 
should  certainly  lose  the  freight,  insurance,  and  expense.  If 
they  do  bring  more  and  my  agent  wisely  invests  the  proceeds  in 
Inmber,  shingles,  and  salt,  my  Import  will  exceed  the  export. 
What  wonld  I  think  of  an  agent  who  would  insist  that  my  gains 
in  this  transaction  were  my  loss  because  I  "bay  more  than  I 
sell"  or  of  ^ents  who  wonld  persist  in  bringing  home  less  than 
they  took  away,  and  insist  that  this  was  a  "balance  in  my 
fovor"  T  Still  we  have  for  a  ceutnry  employed  agents  at  Wash- 
ington who  have  taaght  Just  this.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
past  our  exports  have  ^most  uniformly  exceeded  our  imports, 
and  the  whole  protectiouiBt  school  rejoice  at  the  result  and  de- 
clare the  balance  is  "in  our  favor." 

James  G.  Blaine  said :     "Our  imports  from  countries  south  of 
as,  both  insular  and  continental,  on  this  hemisphere,  were  $216,- 
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000,000.  Oar  exports  to  them  were  $71,000,000.  The  balance 
offohuA  u  to  oin-  trade  with  tho««  countriofl,  therefore,  vas  iH2,- 
000,000.  By  no  figure  of  siieech  can  we  tlattei-  ourselves  into 
tlie  belief  that  our  trade  with  our  American  neighbors  in  in  a 
proBperoos  condltiou.  How  can  tlii»  »tate  of  afToirB  b« 
remedledl"  It  is  useless  to  remind  the  reader  that  it  has  ever 
been  the  aim  of  BIr.  Blaine  and  his  adherentH  to  remedy  (f)  or 
prevent  or  revcrae  "this  8tat«  of  uffains."' 

In  England,  however,  they  aim  at  thia  result.  Their  exports 
and  imports  arc  very  txMLStfully  given  in  the  Knc^dopadia  Britan- 
idea,  for  every  third  year,  in  sterling,  as  follows  : 


KXIK>KTK. 

IMT..    2a^802,5ai 
1870.    M4.0S0.-SI7 


I M  t-OKTS. 

x:.':4,iiji'.i72 
i"?.!,  1*1, 137 
:ii».Si7,4W3 


KX  IV)!ITS. 
1878..X3n,.>(M.7r,8 
1879..   S-W,77i>,602 


nif  PORTS. 

i371,2»7,ST3 

875,1M,TW 


Mr.  Blaine  insists  this  is  a  balance  against  that  country  of 
over  five  billion  dollars :  Great  Britain  repards  it  as  a  profit  of 
over  a  thousand  million  ponmU  and  i.s  aware  that  this  balauoe  ts 
a  constant  Honrce  of  her  rapidly  increasing  wealth.  Sir.  Blaine 
said,  "In  Mexico  we  lost  $10,000,000.  Importg  from  Mexico 
were  ?21,0O0,O00  ;  our  exports  to  Mexico  were  ?ll, 0*0,000." 

Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Blaine  and  bis  followers  ever  believed 
that  tills  Imptiee  a  balance  agaimit  us,  or  is  it  a  necessary  part  of 
the  protec'tiMlisttf  policy  to  create  a  preindict  againnt  imports  in 
order  to  perpetnate  their  system  !  The  object  of  tbU  paper  is, 
however,  not  to  question  motive*  but  to  discover  truth.  It  is 
nererthetess  osboanding  that  statesmen  renowned  nmund  the 
earth  for  their  wisdom  should  beach  a  theory  so  mauifwtly  false, 
and  that  their  teachings  should  be  echoed  and  repeated  by  the 
entire  partisan  press  of  a  great  nation. 

A  BKTTrR  Ti](>iKv.— President  Cliaplu,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent writers  on  economic  subjects,  wrote  : 

AccordlriK  to  \\\v  old  m«TcuiiUI«  theory  which  »o  lonK  ruled  Ihr  com- 
niereiat  ivorld,  lr«<le  wss  regarded  as  proAtable  ouly  as  It  brought 
nioiK^y  Into  a  c^iuiitry.  I(  won  niuuniMl  Hint  the  (ItrriTviicv  Iwlwcvn  Hil' 
vnlui*  of  a  country's  cx|)<>rt8  and  imports  must  always  be  iwUustcd  by 
th?  trsiMminiou  u[  Hptvie  uue  way  or  tliv  ottier.  Uiui<»,  thv  inferuncc 
Uiat  the  balancv  of  tmd*  rawt  \x  In  favor  «f  n  country  wh«n  its  ex- 
liortM  cxe(«d  Its  Imparls,  and  ^Sce  rentt. 
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A  better  expoettiou  of  the  principles  of  [tolitical  economy  haa  Hbown 
that  the  theory  is  false,  that  the  data  are  uncertain,  and  that  the  infer- 
ence Is  unfounded  and  misleading.  The  true  advantage  of  foreign 
trade  is  found  in  the  imports.  Trade  between  two  nations  is  profitable 
when  It  yields  to  both  this  advantage,  that  with  each  the  value  of  its 
imports  exceeds  that  of  its  exports.  This  supposes  the  estimate  to  be 
made  of  the  exports  as  they  leave,  and  of  the  imports  as  they  come  In. 
Just  here  it  is  that  the  customhouse  statistics  are  fallacious,  since  the 
exports  are  stated  at  their  value  here  and  the  imports  at  their  value  in 
foreign  countries. 

The  old  theory  of  tlie  balance  of  trade  sets  down  the  real  profits  of 
trade  as  against  the  country.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  one  of  the  two 
hypothetical  or  real  cases  thus  presented. 

American  merchants  ship  to  Englaud  beef,  boots,  etc.,  worth,  In  New 
York,  8100,000 ;  worth,  in  London,  8110.000,  The  avails  of  the  sale 
are  invested  In  British  goods  worth,  in  London,  $110,000;  worth,  in 
New  York,  S121,00O.  The  customhouse  returns  show  for  the  transaction  : 
Exports,  $100,000;  imports,  SI10,000  ;  balance  against  us,  $10,000.  And 
yet  our  merchants  have  made  a  clear  profit  of  $21,000,  and  have  bene- 
fited the  country  to  this  amount. 

Again,  there  are  shipped  to  Cuba  wagons  worth,  in  Baltimore, 
(1,000,000  ;  in  Havana,  $1,100,000.  Tiie  proceeds  are  Invested  In  cigars 
worth.  Id  Havana,  $1,100,000 ;  In  Russia,  $1,210,000.  The  avails  are  in- 
vested in  Russia  iron  worth,  in  Venezuela,  $1,331,000.  This  la  sold  and 
invested  In  South  American  products  worth,  in  Spain,  $1,464,000 ; 
there  olive  oil  is  bought  worth,  in  Australia,  $1,010,510.  It  is  sold  there 
for  gold  which  is  brought  home.  The  customhouse  reports ;  exports, 
$1,000,000 ;  imports,  $1,610,510  ;  balance  of  imporU  set  down  against  us, 
$610,510— though  the  excess  la  so  much  profit  received  in  that  which, 
according  to  the  theory.  Is  to  be  considered  above  all  things  else,  real 
wealth. 

The  profits  of  a  foreign  trade  must  appear  in  its  imports  whose  value 
exceeds  that  of  the  exports,  and  under  a  sound  condition  of  finance  it  is 
of  little  consequence  whether  the  surplus  brought  in  takes  the  form  of 
money  or  of  goods. 

This  ia  the  theory  accepted  by  stadeots  of  economics  and 

fonnd  in  every  cyclopedia,  general  or  political,  and  certainly 

might  be  trae,  while  the  old  theory  iB  nnqnestionably  false.     It 

will  be  ahoTn  further  on  that  this  illustration  does  not  take  into 

consideration  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.     Bat  what 

eonld  Mr.  Blaine  mean  when  he  said:     "In  the  repablic  of 

Brazil  we  lost  $51,000,000.     Our  imports  from  Brazil  were  960,- 

000,000;  oar  exports  to  Brazil   were   89,000,000.     ...     To 

snm  it  all  up,  onr  importe  from  conntries  south   of  as  w«re 

$216,000,000 ;    our  exports  to    them    were    874,000,000.     The 
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balance  asiiiimt  lu  in  our  trade  with  these  coantriea,  therefore, 
was  9142,000,000.''  Mr.  Bittiue  would  liuve  us  infer  that  we 
paid  this  awful  lialance  in  gold  or  that  we  went  in  debt  to  theee 
ooaQtrke  to  that  extent.  There  is  no  shade  of  trutli  in  either 
inference.  But,  snppone  eitlier  were  true.  To  buy  hidfiR  and 
coffee  for  cash  does  not  imply  a  loss — neither  doca  it  to  buy 
them  on  time.  But  Air.  Btaine  knew  perfectly  well  that  we  did 
neither.  It  cannot  be  shown  that  at  that  time  we  were  owing 
any  country  (or  any  man  in  any  country)  soutb  of  ns  one  dollar, 
and  as  for  paying  any  such  balance  in  cash,  our  entire  export 
that  year  of  gold  and  nilrer  coin  and  bullion  to  every  corner  of 
the  earth  was  $64,40G,853,  and  our  import  at  tbe  same  time  was 
926,.S68, T4'2 — :ind  for  the  next  year  similar  sutoB.  There  is  no 
indication  anywhere  of  aay  poBsible  loss  to  as.  So  far  as 
custAtuhouse  reports  sliow  anything,  they  simply  show  an  onor- 
moos  profit  to  us — Brazil  giving  us  $60,000,000  in  coffee  for 
99,000,000  in  machinery. 

But  custouhol'se  bbtukns  do  not  &uov  ai.i.  ok  thk 
FACT».  Ko  one  knew  Ivetter  than  Mr.  Blaine  that  a  (rom{)ansou 
of  tJie  gross  iniporti>  and  export.'^  l>etween  two  countries  indicates 
no  balance  whatsoever  unless  the  entire  trade  between  the  two 
conntries  be  direct — *.••,  in  fact,  it  never  is.  Our  trade  with  the 
countries  south  of  us  may  in  the  main  be  called  a  three-ooruered 
trade-  British  merchants  go  there  with  munufactured  goods, 
which  the  people  there  want.  There  they  exchange  for  coffee, 
which  we  want.  Tliey  bring  it  to  us  and  exchange  for  agricul- 
tnral  products  wanted  in  Europe.  If  we  got  $60,000,000  worth 
of  ooffee,  we  gave  (i>0,000,000  in  products  for  it,  and  gave  the 
British  sailors  a  round  bonus  besides.  Each  country  sold  what 
it  chose  to  spare  and  pnrchased  wliat  it  wanted,  and  made  an  ex- 
change which  was  mutually  thought  profitable  or  it  would  not 
have  been  iimde  at  all.  If  we  paid  Bnucil  lees,  we  paid  Europe 
more.  We  paid  for  what  we  got  and  there  was  no  balance 
against  us — and  that  Mr.  Blaine  knew  full  well. 

That  the  balance  between  exports  and  imports  of  merchan- 
dise is  not  paid  in  cash  bi  abundantly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
imports  of  every  coontry,   under  uonnal  conditions,   exceed 
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their  exports.  Of  oonrse,  no  oooDtry  and  no  mercliant  can  eend 
hia  goods  abroad  and  receive  leas  for  them  than  they  were  worth 
at  home,  and  pay  expense  of  shipment  besides.  He  always  re- 
ceives more  or  Qttits  the  bnainees. 

In  onr  own  ooDntry,  for  the  first  tvent>y  years  of  onr  national 
existence,  fron  1790  to  1810,  onr  exports  were  $1,227,800,000 
and  onr  imports  $1,019,200,000.  The  balance  conld  not  have 
been  paid  in  the  precions  metals.  Having  no  mines,  we  had  no 
cash  except  what  came  here  as  a  part  of  that  self-same  "bal- 
ance against  ns." 

If  oar  exports  all  entered  into  trade  the  result  would  onqnes- 
tionably  be  as  shown  by  President  Chapin,  as  we  wonld  certainly 
not  export  unless  the  goods  brought  more  abroad  than  at  home, 
at  least  enough  more  to  pay  expenses.  That  other  factors  enter 
into  the  problem  than  those  yet  considered  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  onr  exports  have  sometimes  exceeded  oar  imports  for  a 
dozen  years  together.  It  is  not  possible  that  oar  merchants  per- 
sisted in  sending  their  goods  abroad  for  a  dozen  years,  con- 
stantly reoeiving  for  them  lees  than  they  are  worth  at  home. 
Onr  total  exports  of  merchandise  in  1876  were  $540,384,671  and 
oar  imports  $460,741,190.  A  balance  in  onr  favor,  the  protec- 
tionists say,  of  $80,000,000,  paid  in  gold.  But  instead  of  this 
we  exported  that  year  in  coin  and  bollion  $56,506,302,  and  im- 
ported bat  $93,164,963.  "Then  it  Game  to  us  the  next  year," 
they  will  reply.  This  is  the  assumption,  but  what  are  tbe  faetat 
Onr  exports  of  merchandise  in  1877  were  $602,475,220  and  our 
imports  were  $451,323,126 — again  a  "balance  in  our  favor"  of 
$151,000,000.  But  that  year  we  exported  coin  and  bullion 
amoonting  to  $56,162,237,  and  imported  only  $40,774,414.  So 
follow  the  years  through.  When  there  is  an  excess  of  exports 
of  merchandise,  there  is,  as  a  rale,  also  an  excess  of  exports  of 
money.  The  ' '  balance  in  oar  favor ' '  never  arrives.  For 
eleven  years,  from  1876  to  1886,  onr  total  exports  of  merchandise 
were  $8,022,790,955,  and  onr  total  imports  of  merchandise, 
$6,433,994,643.  A  balance  equal  to  onr  national  debt,  or  more 
than  one  and  a  half  billions  I  Did  we  receive  it  back  in  any 
form!    "We  did  import  in  the  eleven  years  coin  and  bullion  to 
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the  amoniit  of  9^00^  CGi;.  238,  bat  we  exported  at  the  same  time 
♦tTI, 0^*2, 001,  ft  fmal  showing  for  the  elex'ea  y«it8  of  *1, 559,156,- 
075  sent  out  of  the  conntrj-  more  than  ever  retnroed.  Nine 
teoUis  of  the  people  in  America  cftll  this  «  balaoce  in  our  favor. 
Political  economists  call  it,  on  the  face  of  the  returoB,  a  dead 
loes  to  the  oouutrj-.     Which  in  it  T     l»  fl  eitherl     Is  it  oeithert 

In  1S8S  all  this  was  reversed.  Oar  exports  of  merchandise 
were  ?«95,954f5o:  and  our  iiaporls  ?72a,i»5:,114^828,00O,0O<) 
"agaiQst''  or  else  a  profit,  which  T  "An  adverse  balance,"  they 
pereiftt  iu  ciUliug  it,  "which  we  had  to  pay  in  gold."  Well,  wo 
did  export  that  year  coin  and  bullion  amoanting  to  9-16,414,183, 
but  during  the  same  lime  we  imported  ^l),337,98i; — a  total  ez- 
ce(«  of  imports  that  yenr  of  over  $'11,000,000.  A  clear  gain  to 
oar  country  throngh  eommorce,  say  the  economi«t«.  This  con- 
dition was  again  reversed  in  1891,  when  we  exported  of 
merchantti^  ^!),5(r4,041  more  than  we  imported  and,  instead  of 
receiving  thu  "halance"  in  cash,  we  exported  coin  and  btillion 
amounting  to  $72,G4!>,195  more  than  we  imported.  In  1892  the 
showing  is  vastly  worxe,  we  sending  out  of  the  country,  all  told, 
goods  and  cash,  $21G.227,S0.1  more  than  we  ever  received  in  re- 
tnro. 

And  j'et  Secretary  Rusk,  in  his  report  of  1892,  says  that  oar 
exports  of  merobaDdi»c  were  li^ 1, 0^,278.0^  and  our  Imports 
$827,401,573,  and  adds,  '/We  find  that  daring  the  past  fiscal 
year  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  was  over  ^)2,000,000, 
against  less  than  ('lO.OuO.OOO  last  year,  and  an  advise  balance  of 
over  ?2S,O0ii,<>O0  In  IJ^S-S,"  Vet  upon  the  same  page  where  the 
learned  Secretary  got  these  official  figures  he  could  have  learned 
that  this  -'balance  of  trade  in  our  favor"  iu  1891  of  "less  than 
fl().ii(«i,inMl"  was  settled  by  our  exporting  *H>.S,053,642  of  coin 
and  bullion  and  importing  only  ^^36, 250,-147.  Also,  that  in  1893 
iustead  of  receiving  from  abroad  $200,000,000  in  precious 
metals,  as  his  stalemeut  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  we  actually 
exported  !*.'<.'(.  005,  Sftt;,  and  imported  only  $ii9,l>51,5lO.  Xever- 
Ihelers  be  goes  od  to  say,  "By  this  foreign  trade  and  the 
abundance  of  our  own  production,  the  Unitod  States  has  been 
made  the  creditor  of  the  world  for  a  sum  exceeding  ^200,000,- 
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000.  Bat  great  as  this  may  seem,  the  importance  of  this  fact  ia 
but  slight  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  the  entire  conntry  by  the  removal  of  these  domestic 
products.  .  .  .  In  all  considerations  of  onr  foreign  trade 
this  feature  of  relieving  the  home  market  from  a  glut  of  pro- 
dnctioQ  mnst  always  be  the  most  important" 

If  this  be  correct,  then  the  "most  important  consideration" 
wonld  he  folly  met  by  burning  our  products,  and  the  next 
greatest  "benefit"  is  to  send  them  abroad  and  receive  for  them 
two  hundred  millions  lees  than  they  were  worth  at  home.  Ia  it 
not  astonndiog  that  a  man  who  has  once  been  governor  of  a  great 
state  and  once  a  member  of  the  most  important  administrative 
oonucU  on  earth,  can  ntter  such  sentiment  and  find  cause  for  re- 
joicing in  the  fact  that  in  two  years  we  sent  abroad  in  gold, 
silver,  and  goods,  $328,486,612  more  than  ever  returned  to  us  iu 
any  form! 

What,  then,  is  the  significance  op  an  excess  op  ex- 
ports T  We  have  seen  what  it  is  not ;  let  us  consider  what  it 
may  be.  It  may  be  due  to  either  one  or  a  combination  of  the 
following : 

1.  Bad  markets.  We  may  ship  to  Europe  a  cargo  of  catUe, 
and  find  on  arrival  that  they  will  bring  less  than  at  home.  The 
export  would  exceed  the  import^  but  it  is  not  a  balance  in  our 
favor  ;  it  is  a  loss. 

2.  Losses  at  sea.  If  untold  millions  of  onr  goods  were 
wredced  in  mid-ocean  onr  exports  wonld  certainly  exceed  our 
imports,  and  the  Secretary's  most  "important  consideration" 
would  be  attained. 

3.  Contributions  to  famine-stricken  nations  abroad  may  cause 
oar  exports  to  exceed  our  imports.  But  where  is  the  balance  of 
tradel  This  is  not  even  an  element  of  trade.  All  these  are 
losses. 

4.  May  be  illustrated  by  a  hypothetical  case  :  I,  a  farmer, 
sell  to  my  neighboring  grain  dealer,  grain  worth  $800.  Mr. 
Smith  gives  me  his  check  on  our  local  bank.  I  hand  it  in,  ask- 
ing to  have  it  placed  to  the  credit  of  my  bank  account.  It  is 
done,  and  the  same  taken  from  Mr.  Smith's  credit.     He  next 
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aliipa  th«  grain  to  Eurape,  whem  It  brings  $1,00'^  Its  export 
Talae  afc  "Sew  Vortc  bung  S900.  Sir.  Smitli  writes  a  draft  re- 
qnwtiug  the  cousigaoe  to  pay  to  tlic  oitler  of  our  local  bank 
91,000.  Tbiii  he  pins  to  bis  shipping  receipt,  hands  it  in  to  the 
bank  and  it  \s  at  once  placed  to  hia  credit,  aud  n-ith  it  he  buys 
mote  grain.  The  bank,  meantime,  sends  the  draft  to  their  corre- 
spondent in  Europe,  asking  that  it  be  coUect«d  and  placed  to 
their  credit  there.  The  consignee  accepting  it,  this  is  done. 
The  amount  is  taken  from  his  credit  aud  placed  to  the  credit  of 
oar  local  bank.  Meantime,  I  determine,  as  farmers  might  if 
they  were  reaping  the  fruit  of  their  labor  and  capital,  to  make  a 
tonr  of  Earope.  I  ask  my  banker  for  $1,000  in  bilLs  current  in 
Kurope.  He  writer  me  a  draft  on  his  corrcspoudeut  for  f  1,000. 
I  expend  in  Europe  exactly  what  my  n-heat  brought  there.  It 
costs  me  $200  bvaide^  my  wheat,  but  the  costomhouBc  reports 
♦9O0  exported,  nothing  imported  j  balance  in  our  favor,  $900, 
and  yet  00  Ear  as  our  country  is  concerned  in  the  transaction,  it 
sustained  simply  the  absolute  loss  of  tlie  wheat,  unless,  forsooth, 
I  learn  in  Europe  what  may  be  worth  $t,O00  to  my  countrymen. 
But  if  I  return,  aa  tourists  have  done,  to  teach  falae  and  perni- 
cious theories  the  country  may  suffer  much  more  eren  than 
the  loss  of  the  wheat. 

Kow,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  balance  of  trade,  it  mAtbers  not 
whether  I  expend  the  value  of  my  wheat  abroad  or  whether 
another  goes  and  expends  it.  One  hnudred  million  dollars  at 
least  are  expended  annually  by  tourists  in  Europe.  Tbey  do  not 
carry  cash,  but  drafto  again.it  our  exported  products.  It  is  not  a 
balance  in  our  lavor  by  any  means,  but  a  material  loss  to  our 
couutrj'.  If  it  indicates  that  we  are  wealthy  and  able  to  in- 
dulge in  the  Inxuty  of  foreign  travel,  it  Is  well.  If,  ou  the  other 
band,  it  Indicates  tltat  the  unrighteous  have  robbed  the 
wretidied,  and  that  millionaires  are  spending  abroad  what  they 
have  mysteriously  wrung  from  the  sweat  of  the  toiling  poor,  it 
is  a  most  deplorable  condition — like  that  preceding  the  fall  of 
BoDM.  If  a  false  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade  In  any  way 
contributes  to  this  reault,  it  becomes  a  subject  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  every  An^ericau  voter. 
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6.  It  may  resalt  from  payments  of  interest  abroad,  intereat 
on  government,  Btate,  manicipal,  and  railroad  bonds,  and 
private  indebtedness.  Bejoioe,  if  we  please,  that  we  can  pay 
onr  interest,  bnt  let  us  never  call  it  a  balance  of  trade  in  onr 
favor ;  it  is  an  export  that  does  not  enter  into  trade. 

6.  Payments  of  dividends  abroad  on  foreign  capital  invested 
in  onr  breweries,  factories,  railroads,  mines,  etc  It  is  the  earn- 
ing of  capital  owned  abroad  and  is  rightly  sent  home,  bat  it  in- 
dicates nothing  whatsoever  regarding  foreign  trade. 

7.  Payments  of  onr  debts  abroad.  Lai^  exports  may  reenlt 
from  great  and  rapid  payments  and  may  indicate  great  pros- 
perity at  home,  bnt  indicate  nothing  regarding  the  profits  of 
trade,  or  whether  there  is  a  balance  for  or  against  as. 

WHAT  MAY   LEAD  TO   AN  EXCESS  OF  IMPOSTS  t 

1.  Famine,  crop  failores,  pestilence  or  wars  at  home,  indi- 
cating great  privation  or  nathrift.  This  conid,  of  conrse,  be  bnt 
temporary.  It  mast  eventnally  be  paid  in  exports,  anless  it  is  a 
gratoit^. 

2.  Hiring  capital  abroad  on  either  public  bonds  or  private 
mortgage.  This  may  indicate  poverty  and  lack  of  capital  at 
home,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  great  and  valnable  natural  re- 
sonrces  which  only  need  additional  capital  for  their  profitable 
development.  It  indicates  nothing  whatever  of  the  condition  of 
foreign  trade.  Without  tracing  its  conrse,  as  in  case  4  above,  it 
may  he  said  the  capital  we  hire  abroad  comes  to  ns  not  in  the 
form  of  cash,  but  in  imports. 

3.  Immigrants  bring  their  wealth  with  them.  This  in  pros- 
perons  years  brings  ns  millions  of  imports.  In  what  sense  can 
it  be  regarded  as  an  "adverse  balance"  1 

4.  Capitalists  send  their  wealth  here  for  investment.  We 
welcome  this  if  the  owner  comes  too.  If  he  does  not,  we 
wrangle  over  the  question  whether  it  is  a  desirable  acquisitdon — 
it  certainly  increases  the  import.  What  has  it  to  do  with  a  bal- 
ance of  trade  1 

6.  If  our  people  engage  in  commerce  instead  of  employing 
the  English  as  common  carriers,  the  earnings  of  sailors  would 
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oome  here  instead  of  going  there,  thns  increasing  ODr  importe. 
Would  this  be  an  adverse  balance  1 

6.  If  we  find  foreign  trade  wfr^niWy  profiltiHc  to  us  we  bring 
borne  the  profits,  tbua  enormously  iocrcasitig  our  importo.  This 
Dii^fat  very  properly  be  called  a  balance  of  trade,  not  a  balance 
duo  anyone  to  be  paid  in  anything  but  oor  positive  profit  from 
trade ;  bnt  this  Is  the  exact  reverse  of  what  is  still  termed  a 
''balance  of  trade.-' 

OoNrt  rsioK.  Wo  aec,  then,  that  au  exco^  of  exporte  may  be 
due  either  to  pronperlty  or  adversity,  to  gains  or  to  loeses — bnt  it 
can  never  indii*ate  a  balant-o  of  trade  in  otir  favor.  Bnt  you  aj«k, 
wonld  it  not  Ite  po^ible  to  8hip  abroad  ^^.SOO, 000,001)  of  products 
and  aell  them  there  for  just  enongh  more  to  cover  expenses, 
freight,  insurance,  oommiHslons,  etc.,  and  then  purchase  and 
bring  botue  $GOO,00O,00O  of  imports  and  leave  the  balance, 
*200,000,(>0i>,  in  Enropean  banks  "lu  our  fttvor"*  Theoretic- 
ally, this  may  be  possible,  and  the  loss  in  that  case  is  the  use  of 
all  the  money  invested  and  the  time  and  skill  employed  in  the 
purchase  and  shipnipnt  A  second  shipment  wonld  never  b« 
made.  Merobants  do  bu^iuee»  fur  a  profit,  and  the  momcnl  there 
is  a  profit  of  one  dollar  it  ia  set  down  as  a  "balance  against  as"  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  ^tlOO.OOO.CiOO  balance  could  do  us  no  possible 
good  while  it  remained  there,  and  the  moment  it  is  brought  home 
it  is  set  down  a»  a  balance  against  us.  i'racttcally.  Ibis  cou- 
dition  is  impossible,  as  explained  above  ;  our  exports  do  not  all 
enter  into  trade,  and  their  excess  indicates  no  balance  whatso- 
ever. 

Ad  excess  of  imports  may  be  due  to  so  many  causes  that  the 
fact  of  an  excess  alone  cauuot  be  ai<»umed  to  prove  either  gains 
or  losses,  while  exoemive  profits  may  pay  for  and  cause  large  im- 
ports, Ibey  are  no  measure  of  the  profits,  and  since  portions  of 
both  exports  and  imports  are  each  year  invested  in  all  of  the 
ways  indicated  above.  It  is  plain  tlnil  the  excess  of  either  can 
indicate  no  mri  of  a  balance  whatever ;  and  the  phrase  ' '  balance 
of  trade,"  a«  applied  to  an  excess  of  either  exports  or  imports, 
shonld  be  banished  from  our  literature  of  economics. 

Finally,  a  large  foreign  trade  Indicates  a  profitable  trade,  for 
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oar  mercluHitB  will  neither  export  nor  import  aaless  they  find  it 
profitable  to  do  bo.  The  one  exception  to  this  is  the  case  where 
an  indnstry  may  be  so  depressed  that  Its  prbdoct  is  sold  ixr  be- 
low the  cost  of  prodnction.  Its  cheapness  may  lead  to  large  ex- 
portatioa.  This  was  markedly  the  case  with  agricoltoral  prod- 
ucts last  year,  yet  Secretary  Bosk  glorifies  the  resnlt 

Moral  and  peactical  application.  Those  who  still  cling 
to  the  defanct  theory  of  a  balance  of  trade,  believe  the  im- 
portation of  goods  is  deleterions  and  shonld  be  discouraged  by 
a  fine  or  penalty  which  discourages  this  and  encourages  the  im- 
portation of  money.  Mark  the  result :  If  they  are  sacoesafal, 
tlus  brings  to  this  coantry  a  larger  proportion  of  money  than 
otheis  have.  This  in  turn  necessitates  higher  prices,  which  all 
must  pay.  This,  by  jnst  bo  much,  of  course,  tends  to  check  ex- 
portation. We  can  boom  prices  at  home  at  our  own  sweet  will, 
except  of  those  products  which  we  produce  in  excess  of  our  re- 
quirements. When  prices  all  along  the  line  have  advanced  to 
correspond  with  wheat  at  $1.00  per  bushel,  and  Indian  wheat  is 
offered  at  40  cents,  our  farmers  most  compete  with  the  latter. 
Farmers  pay  the  inflated  prices  but  sell  a£  the  depreciated  price. 
We  shall  then  have  large  exports  of  farm  products,  and  men 
like  the  late  Secretary  will  rejoice ;  but  farms  depreciate  in 
value,  mortgages  and  millionaires  multiply  ;  "  Wealth  accumn- 

lates  and  men  decay." 

Daniel  Strange. 
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THE  labor  (juefition,  a  problem  well  defiaeil  And  conittantly 
growiDg  in  foroB  within  tlie  last  twenty-five  years,  is 
exciting  the  interest  and  attention  of  n  laricer  number  of  citi- 
zens today  than  ever  before.  I'criodical  differences  between  em- 
ployer and  enkployed  have  continued  to  increase  in  nninber  and 
ituportaoce,  the  attitude  of  both  parties  generally  having  be- 
ooment  times  of  snch  a  belligerent  character,  the  one  forcing 
the  other  to  such  extremities,  that  the  well-being  of  nociety 
aad  tite  public  good,  if  nothing  eL^e,  prompts  the  intiuiry  whether 
or  no  theoe  oontlnuoos  uprisings  are  the  result  of  greed  and 
oppr«89lon  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  spirit  of  unrest  savoring 
of  anarchy  on  tlie  other,  or  both. 

Is  the  future  one  of  hope  or  are  we  on  the  eve  of  revolution  1 
Were  tbe  fathera  of  the  CooatitntioD  lax  in  their  perceptions 
of  bniuan  equality  or  have  the  coostitntional  principles  of  this 
federation  of  states  been  subverted  by  one  elaas  of  citizens 
to  tbe  detriment  of  another  T  Are  thege  alarming  conditions) 
recurring  at  every  stage  in  oar  history,  the  natural  accompani- 
ment of  indnstrial  progress  in  the  Xew  A\'orld ;  and  i»  there  any 
limit  to  there  fterjuency  and  coutinuonoe  under  the  present 
qrBtemt  la  the  condition  of  labor  bettered  by  this  growing 
strife  and,  what  Is  of  vastly  more  importance,  how  does  society 
fiire  in  the  aggregntel 

These  are  qoestions  which  are  demanding  attention  every- 
wliere.  Only  from  the  merest  theoretical  reasoning  can  answers, 
in  tbe  least  reliable,  to  these  or  more  important  interrogations 
be  evolved  at  this  time,  and  the  problem  must  be  left  for  ultd- 
mate  solving  in  the  (\itnre  while  we  hope  that  the  present  and 
succeeding  generations  may  not  be  damb  to  the  vital  exigencies 
of  the  time«. 
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There  are  as  many  remedies  tor  induBtrial  evils,  having  their 
fnll  qnota  of  advocates,  as  there  are  conditions  to  be  rem- 
edied, and  infinitely  more.  The  forcible  fact,  bovever,  is  not 
fonnd  in  the  variety  of  solntions  proposed,  but  in  the  lack  of 
nnanimity  irhicb  exists  in  the  minds  of  reformers  as  to  the 
canses  which  produce  these  social  and  indnstral  enigmas  and 
the  methods  for  their  relief.  Withoat  underestimating  the  value 
of  the  work  done  by  those  whose  of&ce  it  is  to  follow  the  de- 
velopment of  our  industrial  system  and  who  busy  themselves 
with  the  problems  incident  to  the  struggle  for  iadastrial  suprem- 
acy, we  may  look  well  to  the  methods  employed  by  these  per- 
sons and  the  motives  which  famish  them  inspiration. 

There  is  the  politician,  more  or  lees  a  soldier  of  foitnne,  who 
bids  for  public  favor  by  procl^ming  in  a  loud  voice  his  views  on 
the  equality  of  man,  and  the  ii^'ustice  of  all  things  which  do  not 
at  the  time  contribute  to  the  direct  benefit  of  one  or  more  of  tlie 
oppreesed  olasees.  He  is  no  stranger,  this  political  demagogue, 
for  he  is  to  be  found  in  every  commnnity  and  in  many  legisla- 
tive bodies.  It  is  this  same  politician  who,  while  asserting  his 
allegiance  to  the  labor  and  other  elements  of  the  popnlation, 
more  or  lees  secretly  blocks  all  legislation  calcolated  to  remedy 
any  Indnstrial  evils,  provided  such  legislation  is  in  the  least 
ofifensive  to  the  monopolistic  or  capitalistic  interests  which  are 
represented  by  powerfnl  lobbies  and  often  by  legisIMors  them- 
selves. 

In  these  later  days  large  campaign  fbnds  are  the  sinews  of  war 
in  a  political  battle,  and  there  most  be  more  than  ordinary 
interest  felt  in  party  principles  and  candidates  before  such 
funds  are  raised  in  sufficient  amounts.  The  immense  sums  of 
money  which  for  eight  years  have  been  spent  in  State  and 
national  elections  have  not  come  from  the  pockets  of  the  party 
workers  or  members.  The  political  machine  has  developed  the 
necessity  for  "grease,"  and  it  has  found  a  way  by  which  it  may 
be  obtained.  Legislation  to-day  is  very  largely  controlled  by 
the  political  machine.  It  is  not  put  up  for  sale  and  auctioned 
off  to  the  highest  bidder ;  if  it  were  it  might  be  better  than  it  is. 
The  machine  better  understands  its  bosineas  than  publicly  to 
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barter  away  its  f^ds  after  tliis  fosbion.  Campaifcn  funds  are  in 
a  great  ilt^rce  the  product  of  the  legislation  iu  one  way  and 
another  inapired  and  enacted  by  the  machine. 

The  politfail  machine  appears  to  be  a  Dcocesary  evil.  It  is  a 
very  lai^  factor  in  party  organization,  aud  if  it  does  not  con- 
trol iu  every  rase  it  liirt'cttt  to  a  groat  ext«ut  the  cliannels 
throngb  which  ieglstatJon  is  to  flow.  The  machine  politJoiaa  I0 
the  friend  of  the  rapitaliat  who  makes  large  campaign  funiU  a 
posslbilil}'  and  a  realitj-.  The  fact  that  he  is  the  friend  of 
capital  does  not  imply  that  he  favoni  business  iuterestK.  There 
te  a  vast  difFerenoe.  Being  so  sitnated,  t4ii8  political  cliariatan, 
and  bis  name  is  legion,  secretly  conspires  to  defeat  tlie  cause 
of  labor  if  it  Is  In  the  lewtt  at  variance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
monied  constituency.  80  long  as  the  loacbine,  as  it  exists 
to-day,  iA  kept  in  power,  and  machine  politicians  are  e)ect«d 
to  represent  the  people,  movements  for  reform  and  especially 
those  affecting  the  condition  of  labor  can  hope  for  but  little  aid 
in  the  way  of  helpful  legislation.  Tbeee  are  the  conditions 
which  do  exiles  aud  (bey  arc  more  real  than  imaginary.  Only 
has  one  to  penetrate  the  political  maze  of  the  limes  to  discover 
tbe  truth  of  the  arguments 

No  less  7.eulous  in  the  advocacy  of  new  metliods  is  the  labor 
a^tator,  or,  if  you  please,  the  walking  delegate.  Itising  from 
the  ranks  of  labor  be  siieaks  for  a  known  oousLituency,  whlcJi  h« 
leads  often  to  defeat  As  disputes  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed increase  and  multiply,  the  importance  of  the  agitator  be- 
comes greater,  aud  if  no  real  differcnoes  exist  be  is  not  slow  to 
conclude  that  there  is  gnxK  injustice  hidden  somewhere  and 
with  that  presumption  in  mind  he  procG«ds.  He  agitates:  he 
fashions  bis  logic  so  tliat  It  appeals  only  to  the  passions  of  men ; 
he  avoids  calm  discussion  and  makes  demands  accompanied  by 
threats,  fiusinees  may  bo  brought  to  a  standstill,  tho(«e  who 
follow  his  leadership  may  suffer  and  their  families  may  waul  for 
bread  during  a  prolonged  strike,  bnt  what  is  that  to  him — even 
though  he  knows  the  cause  to  be  hopeless  T  Forgetting  defeat, 
be  travenee  again  the  beaten  truck  and  lends  on,  it  may  be  to 
another  disaster  greater  than  any  that  have  precetted. 
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A  distnrbing  element  is  this  iodividoal.  He  is  no  leas  selfish 
than  the  political  demagc^ue,  with  whom  he  freqaently  has  an 
alliance  to  deliver  a  Qoontity  of  "goods"  (votes)  for  a  stipu- 
lated consideratiOD.  The  labor  agitators,  or  valking  delegates, 
who  infest  the  citlee  chiefly  and  repreaeot  local  district  anions  or 
assemblies,  officiate  as  a  pardcolar  class  in  placing  barriers  in 
the  way  of  the  peaceable  pnrsnit  of  bosiness.  They  stand  for  a 
kind  of  tyranny  which  reacts  against  their  canse  and  lessens  the 
pnblic  confidence  in  labor.  The  building  strike  in  New  York 
more  than  a  year  ago,  furnished  a  fair  example  of  walking 
delegate  efficiency.  Hnndreds  of  men  in  the  American  metropo- 
lis were  thrown  out  of  employment,  numerous  building  enter- 
prises were  stopped,  causing  great  and  nnneoessary  expense  and 
inoinTenience  to  the  public,  all  becanse  of  a  pretext  evolved 
from  the  inner  consciousness  of  a  few  professional  agitators.  At 
the  World's  Fair  hardly  a  week  passed  during  the  period  of 
constmctioa  which  did  not  bring  some  complaint  or  demand 
from  the  grumblers  of  this  sort. 

If  there  are  dififerences  between  employer  and  employed,  and 
there  are  many,  much  may  be  gained  by  fair  discussion,  and  a 
great  deal  may  be  lost  by  imprudent  methods  and  the  continu- 
ance of  a  system  of  representation  and  agitation  which  is 
antagonistic  to  reason.  Labor  may  be  contented  in  the  belief 
that  capital  opposes  the  walking  delegate  system  because  of  its 
power  for  enforcing  demands,  but  the  opposition  extends 
further  than  the  capitalist.  The  public  does  not  hold  the  walk- 
ing delegate  system  in  high  esteem.  It  is  the  public  which  now 
demands  the  abolishment  of  that  system  of  unionism  which  pro- 
duces this  species  of  indnstrial  obetructionistB.  "The  tyranny 
of  unionism"  is  a  popular  phrase,  but  a  faulty  one.  As  the 
politician  is  made  to  pray  at  times  to  be  saved  from  hia  friends 
(at  the  beet  a  doubtful  experiment),  unionism,  if  it  gauges  popu- 
lar feeling  aright^  will  be  constrained  to  free  itself  of  its  walk- 
ing delegates. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  professional  agitator  is  the  labor 
leader  of  higher  aathority  than  the  walking  delegate.  The  men 
who  direct  the  large  organizations  of  labor  to-day  are  of  greater 
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calibre ;  tbey  reproscnt  a  larg:er  Hggro^tiou  of  iiitcrestfi  and  in 
the  nmia  are  exponents  of  far-»i^hted  policies,  lM»ed  oii  pru- 
dence ancl  caulioo.  I  have  in  uiud  a  dozen  Bucli  men,  whoso 
oonservfttiam  and  deliberate  action  in  tiniee  of  diiftress  have 
achieved  much  of  benefit  to  their  constitueuta.  Given  just 
cause  for  complaint,  they  toke  pride  in  presenting  their  ^ev- 
aoeM  in  manly  fafihion,  a^'owiug  the  willingness  to  Hubmit  them 
to  fair  couftideration,  hoping  for  a  peaceable  and  tiati»factory 
settlement  of  differences  without  resort  to  <]ueetionabte  means. 
Their  respect  for  the  moral  and  legal  rights  of  others  H 
emphasized  in  the  methods  which  they  employ,  and  their  saocess 
Is  eridonced  by  the  great  number  of  labor  di^turbanees  amicably 
adjusted,  the  news  of  which  never  reaches  the  public  ear.  They 
exert  a  restraining  intlnence,  which,  though  soineUroes  over- 
ruled by  an  organization's  membenthip  under  streira  of  some 
powerful  circomstfuiee,  is  none  the  less  creditable  to  themselves 
and  their  cause.  Above  all,  I  believe  it  may  be  eaXA  of  this 
class  of  labor  leaders,  that  they  are,  to  the  inaiu,  sincere. 

Another  school  of  advocates,  who  from  time  immemorial  have 
oceupied  a  vast  Held,  are  the  clei^'.  The  Scriptures  have  been 
interpreted  as  having  direct  applicatioa  to  the  action  of 
humaaity  in  the  broadest  sense,  as  it  may  mean  the  highest 
poagible  attainment  of  pure  living.  £i<i)ecial]y  have  Chrisimn 
teachers  sought  to  point  out  the  way  to  social  re^ueration  and 
by  snooeasive  stages  there  has  developed  a  tlieory  that  the 
ooroeiBtone  of  human  equality  and  the  guiding  force  in  the 
affairs  of  men  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
supplemented  by  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Tliere  are  not  a  few  clergymen  to-day  who,  wlthoat  th« 
simple  qualificatious  necessary,  prescribe  the  Ohristian  religion 
m  a  panacea  for  all  ills,  forgetting  tJmt<  there  may  be  a  distressed 
working-man  within  hearing  anxious  enough  to  Im>  led  in  the  right 
direction  but  prevented  by  the  knowledge  that  the  rich  person 
who  sits  in  a  front  pew,  apparently  holding  to  a  Christian  ex- 
perience, is  what  men  term  a  monopolist,  and  )>erhaps  au 
optMKBsive  employer  of  labor.  If  this  be  so,  Christianity  at 
onoa  bdoomes  inmltractive,  for,  in  the  mind  of  the  workman,  if 
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it  affords  eternal  safety  to  the  one  nuut  -whom  he  knows  to  be 
ondeeerTing,  by  reason  of  wrongdoing  during  six  of  every  sevea 
days,  he  wants  none  of  it  for  himself. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  fnndamental  doctrines  of  the 
chorch }  far  from  it ;  bat  the  clergy  err  at  times  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  divine  truth,  and  the  working  chorch  does  at  times  fail 
to  assert  its  sympathy  for  the  great  army  of  people  who  work 
with  their  hands.  In.  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  the 
office  of  the  church  is  by  no  means  insignificant ;  however,  it 
cannot  be  relied  npon  to  anpply  the  force  which  is  destined  to 
relieve  the  threatening  character  of  the  sitoation,  because  the 
dififerences  which  obtain  must  be  met  by  measores  positively  and 
definitely  capable  of  practical  application  to  preseut  needs.  We 
have  much  bo  expect  from  the  church  Id  its  effect  upon  the  new 
generations,  and  it  will  inspire  the  men  of  this  day  to  do  far 
better  things  than  they  have  ever  done  in  the  past  Moreover, 
it  will  make  the  Ghristiau's  duty  plain  iu  any  premises  and 
serve  to  heal  many  a  wonnd  in  the  body  politic.  The  church  is 
the  mainstay  of  our  civilization  and  furnishes  a  world-wide  im- 
petus for  Christian  conduct  and  pure  living.  Its  inflneace, 
carried  as  it  is  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth,  stirs  men  to  de- 
velop in  themselves  that  eminence  of  character  which  lias  its 
effect  on  every  community  and  every  nation.  Bat  while  the  law 
of  Qod  may  shine  forth  as  a  beacon  light  in  the  darkness  of  the 
age,  the  will  of  man  stands  yet  as  an  insurmountable  barrier  in 
the  way  of  anything  like  a  universal  acceptance  of  the  benign 
infiuence  of  Christianity. 

Allied  to  the  church  in  many  ways  is  another  class  of  workers, 
who,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  mast  appear  under  the  some- 
what indefinite  title  of  social  reformers.  They  nrge  the  adop- 
tion of  a  variety  of  devices  for  social  and  industrial  ills,  many  or 
all  of  which  are  deserving  a  trial,  if  not  acceptance.  Ilie  organ- 
ized charity  movements  of  this  country,  essentially  of  a  social 
natore,  are  doing  an  incalculable  amount  of  good,  not  to  mention 
the  social  and  university  settlements  of  the  Toynbee  Hall  type ; 
notably  in  this  country,  Hull  House  in  Chicago,  Andover  House 
in  Boston,    and   Livingston  House   in   New   York;  the  social 
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ftch«m<^  of  tlie  Salvation  Army,  the  industrial  schools,  and  tlie 
various  enterpHstiB,  such  as  th«  societlcfl  for  iJie  Buppr«8siou  of 
Tine  and  various  forms  of  pnblic  wrongdoiag,  and  the  many 
other  movementft  which  are  being  pushed  fom-ard  on  the  lines  of 
eductotion  and  practical  Christianity. 

Again,  the  numerutu  plans  for  iudustrial  cooperation,  each  as 
profit-sharing,  progressive  wages,  the  premium  system,  earning 
sharing,  cooperative  stores,  and  other  enterprises  of  like  nature, 
ai«  deserving  of  much  attention.  The  ttverage  man  of  hnsinefts 
is  uot  slow  to  condemn  any  system  which  will  decrease  his 
profits  as  it  may  appear  on  the  surface  of  things.  He  holds  to 
the  prevailing  commercialism,  however  debased  it  may  be,  justi- 
l^ing  his  methods  by  those  of  his  neighbor  without  thinking 
whither  be  or  tJie  rest  of  humanity  is  drifting  so  long  as  his 
proflts  remain  nndi!ttnrl)ed.  A  system  which  has  been  adopted 
and  continued  with  success  and,  indeed,  profit,  in  more  than 
three  hundred  great  and  small  business  ooneems  In  Etirope  and 
America,  has  some  good  in  it  That  is  a  modest  claim  to  make, 
certainly. 

Of  the  prevailing  plans  for  tlie  abridgment  of  the  possible 
diQercnc«8  bctwooa  employer  and  employed,  that  of  profit- 
sharing  seems  to  show  results  proving  the  general  succe-st  of  the 
method  where  it  has  been  given  a  fair  trial.  More  than  ten 
years  ago  an  experiment  wa"!  tried  in  one  of  the  large  printing 
conoems  in  this  country,  a  quarterly  dividend  being  paid  at  that 
time  to  the  foremen  of  the  various  departments  according  to  the 
prosperity  of  their  deparimeuts  of  the  busioees.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  months,  recently,  there  was  distributed  by  the  same  con- 
cern b>  more  than  three  hundred  employees,  inclnding  errand 
boys  and  girls,  a  sum  e<|ual  to  five  per  cent  of  the  year's  wages. 
The  payment  of  dividends  in  this  case  is  made  provisional  upon 
the  good  behavior  of  the  working  people,  and  there  is  an  agree- 
ment that  there  shall  be  no  strikes  and  no  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  the  ptx>prietor. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  profit-sharing  insdtutiona 
develops  the  fact  llmt  strikes,  or  ditfereiices  of  any  .sort  l»ctweeu 
employer  and  employed  are  of  rare  and  exceptional  occurreuce ; 
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the  saving  which  accraes  to  capital  from  the  self- interest  of  labor 
pays  io  many  cases  for  the  increase  in  Uie  vorkingman's  share  of 
the  resolts  of  prodaction ;  the  workman  and  his  family  are  on 
better  terms  with  themselves  and  the  world ;  the  remuneration 
of  capital  is  &tir,  and  probably  no  less  than  before  the  adoption 
of  the  new  plan ;  and  the  associatioo  of  capital  and  labor  is 
peacefnl,  even  friendly. 

It  is  tme  that  in  many  Instancee,  owing  in  part  to  the  pecoliar- 
itiesof  some  bofiinesseB,  the  profit  sharing  plan  has  not  been  a 
socceas,  bat  it  is  encouraging  to  find  so  many  cases  where  the  as- 
sociation of  capital  and  labor  is  not  only  cordial  bat  profitable. 
If  the  profit-sharing  system  Is  not  to  be  tried  generally,  at  least 
let  it  not  be  condemned  without  a  hearing. 

Again,  there  is  the  socialist  who  woold  nptarn  society  to- 
morrow if  it  were  posaible,  and  in  the  place  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, which  we  believe  to  be  in  the  main  competitive,  attempt  the 
transformation  of  this  sphere  into  an  earthly  paradise  along  the 
lines  of  common  ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  socialism  aims  to  bring  about  its 
transformation  by  peaceable  means,  it  is  obviously  true  that  the 
end  of  socialism  could  not  be  achieved,  taking  the  present  status 
of  society  and  the  frailties  of  haman  nature  into  account,  with- 
out recourse  to  armed  revolt  against  the  present  order  of  things. 
As  to  a  realization  of  socialism  in  this  or  any  other  country 
nothing  short  of  war  can  bring  it  about  and  snch  an  event  we 
may  hope  is  a  long  way  off.  Socialism  may  breed  discontent ; 
it  may  beget  revolution  and  anarchy ;  at  the  same  time  opening 
title  way  for  agitation  if  not  discussion  of  Uie  problems  of  in- 
dustrial life,  and,  gradually  gaining  power  as  the  years  advance, 
it  may  efTect  some  changes  in  the  social  and  industrial  organism, 
but  it  wiU  not  transform  society. 

In  the  brief  space  allotted  for  the  task  it  is  impossible  to  more 
than  review  in  brief  the  field  of  reform,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
and  I  have  been  compelled  to  pass  over,  on  that  account^ 
many  subjects  which  might  more  properly  be  considered  than 
some  to  which  I  have  given  attention. 

The  one  great  fact  patent  to  everyone  who  studies  the  indua- 
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trial  oonditioQS  wbicli  aovr  prevail  iu  tbte  coiuitry  Is  that  wc  are 
(toon  to  be  broaght  fnce  to  face  vrith  an  Old  World  problem  fraught 
vith  nutioiml  duugcrs,  wkich  must  bo  solvod  ou  a  busis  deter- 
mined with  carefal  regard  to  the  conditions  and  pecaliaritiefi  of 
.'VmeHojiu  life.  Elements  more  or  Icsh  distraetiug  are  the  natural 
acoompaniment  of  every  cinlization.  The  distressing  condi- 
tions which  are  imposed  by  some  ung«en  force  on  the  world's 
vorbers  at  every  adranee  in  the  march  of  history  are  prodoc- 
Itve  of  now  dMire«i  which  mnst  have  their  outlet  in  some  kind 
of  baman  eflervescence  whether  for  good  or  evil. 

American  labor  has  seen  the  concentration  of  capital  effected 
with  every  advancing  stnge  in  onr  history  as  a  nation.  With 
capitalistic  conceutratiou  h:is  come  greater  power  over  the  forces 
of  prodnotion.  Tjabor  has  witnessed  this  development;  It  baa 
felt  the  increasing  power  of  the  very  element  of  production 
with  which  ita  interests  are  allied,  and  in  many  cases  Identlcalf 
and  labor  now  Suds  it  difficult  aud  at  times  impossible  to  treat 
vitJi  capital  on  foir  terms,  or  to  withstand  the  encroachments  of 
capital  in  its  own  field.  Large  coalitions  of  capital  have  been 
much  more  easy  of  achievement  than  labor.  Hardly  a  week 
pafMes  now  but  what  the  news  of  the  formation  of  one  trust  or 
more  is  chronicled  iu  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  A  careful 
estimate  of  the  capital  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  trusts 
now  doing  business  iu  this  country  places  the  amount  at  $1,500,  • 
000,000.  There  is  apparently  no  limit  to  the  coucentiatJon  of 
capital  in  the  United  States. 

Large  coalitions  of  capital  are  permitted  by  law  for  the  pur- 
pose ol  cheapening  production,  and  the  law  as  it  Htands  does  not 
prevent  large  coalitions  of  lalrar  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
wages.  In  the  one  case  capital  has  made  use  of  favorable 
naliooal  couditlona  and  has  cheapened  production,  chiefly,  how> 
ever,  for  the  benefit  of  capital.  On  the  other  band  large  com- 
binations of  tabor  have  been  effected  in  the  way  of  trade  unions 
and  other  labor  societian  eomponed  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
workmen.  It  is  a  &ct  which  must  be  accepted  that  labor  has 
not  achieved  the  Iteneflcial  reenlts  from  organization  which  hare 
accrued  to  capital  from  its  wbolesate  combination,  aud,  eliminst- 
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ting  capital  &om  the  comparisoD,  tbe  present  statna  of  labor  is 
recognized  as  onfortonate  and  withont  tlie  prospect  of  great  sac- 
cess  in  ttie  fntnre. 

The  present  condition  of  American  labor  is  one  of  transition. 
Labor  appears  to  be  sailing  against  the  wind  without  the  help  of 
a  compass.  Of  concerted  effort  there  is  bat  UtQe,  while  the 
forces  of  labor  and  the  aggregated  strength  of  the  organized 
working  people  are  becoming  widely  scattered  and  weakened. 
The  strike  has  been  the  one  weapon,  the  only  power  capable,  in 
the  mind  of  labor,  for  enforcing  any  great  demand  of  righting 
any  ineqaality.  Strikes  mean  violence  and  intimidation  of 
other  workers;  moreover,  with  as  they  have  already  approached 
revelation  from  which  men  torn  with  distrnst. 

There  are  methods  of  conciliatioa  and  arbitration,  which,  if 
properly  applied,  help  to  bridge  the  differences  between  capitfkl 
and  labor,  bat  they  are  not  sach  as  have  been  prescribed  by 
several  of  oar  state  legislatures.  The  boards  of  arbitration 
which  are  provided  for  by  many  of  our  states  are  so  handicapped 
that  their  ofBce  is  merely  perfunctory.  They  may  inqnire  into 
the  causes  of  a  strike,  but  they  have  no  power  to  carry  on  an 
ofiQcial  inquiry  which  makes  it  oompul&ory  on  the  part  of  both 
labor  and  capital  to  abide  by  any  decision  which  may  be  reached. 
It  is  an  old  proverb  which  runs,  "  Law  cannot  persuade  where  it 
cannot  punish."  If  arbitration  is  to  relieve  the  situation  it 
should  have  the  positive  authority  of  the  state  behind  it,  and  be 
made  an  active  instead  of  a  passive  force  in  our  indostrial  sys- 
tem. 

Is  there  not  encouragement  in  the  hope  that  labor  will  abandon 
a  policy,  which,  if  it  has  not  been  a  failure,  has  certainly  not 
proved  a  success,  and  with  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  times, 
adopt  new  means  for  the  achievement  of  its  ambition,  which  shall 
be  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  labor  and  the  protection 
of  its  rights  1 

As  to  the  formation  of  a  great  cooperative  organizatiou  (not 
necessarily  a  federation)  reaching  into  every  trade  and  industry 
and  inclading  all  men  who  work  with  their  hands,  there  can  be 
DO  good  objection.    Mnch  good  may  come  from  each  an  oi^niza- 
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tion,  but  it  will  □eoefiaarUy  have  to  be  careful  of  its  power  and 
watchful  of  its  methods.  Labor  has  the  power  to  right  existing 
wrongs  if  it  is  properly  osed — bnt  this,  many  say,  is  a  practical 
impossibility.  If  the  same  energy  were  expended  In  selecting 
and  electiDg  men  to  positions  of  pnblic  trost  that  is  used  to 
carry  on  great  strikes  and  periodically  aoaettle  bnsinesa,  there 
wonld  be  better  legislation  than  we  now  hare,  and  labor  would 
share  ia  the  resolt  The  ballot  is  a  national  aafegoard,  and  in 
the  bands  of  labor  it  should  be  mighty  In  its  infioence  to  per- 
suade and  protect. 

The  labor  problem  is  not  an  isolated  one,  it  is  allied  to  numer- 
ons  prohlemfi  of  a  social  and  indnstrial  nature.  In  times  like  the 
present,  when  men  jostle  each  other  at  every  torn  in  the  straggle 
for  existence,  there  should  be  no  diminution  of  confidence  in 
the  safety  of  the  repnblic.  Every  honest  reform  is  calculated 
to  do  some  good  in  its  special  field,  and  all  should  be  encouraged. 
It  is  not  one  reform  that  we  may  expect  to  afford  entire  relief  to 
society,  bnt  all  taken  together  have  the  means  of  doing  incai- 
culable  good.  Above  all  is  the  great  good  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  capable  of  analyzing  a  critical  situation  and  in  the 
hoar  of  national  peril  ac^nstiDg  the  scales  that  there  may  be 
justice  done  to  all  citizeiu  of  the  republic 
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BY  JOSEFH  DA  14 A  MILIER. 

THE  AmericaD  vbo  goes  abroad  is  met,  whenever  he  ven- 
tores  to  speak  in  praise  of  his  coantry,  with  a  taant  at 
the  mifigoTerninent  of  its  cities.  Those  Americao  centers  of 
trade  and  commerce,  where  arts  and  science  fionrish,  and  men 
renowned  in  every  department  of  haman  achievement  gather — 
anthoritiee  in  government  and  finance,  scieotists  whose  fame  is 
world  wide,  physidans,  whose  teachings  upon  the  prevention  of 
disease  and  pestilence  are  part  of  the  library  of  every  medical 
stndent — in  those  centers,  where  sach  men  make  their  homes, 
in  commonities  eqoal  in  intelligence  to  an;;  on  the  globe,  the  ad- 
ministration of  mnnicipal  finance  is  blanderiag  or  dishonest, 
pablic  works  are  defective,  and  proper  health  provisions  are 
set  at  uanght ;  and,  thongh  the  mass  of  the  people  are  onqaes- 
tionably  honest,  shrewd,  and  keen,  the  government  of  many  of 
onr  cities  is  given  up  to  as  conscienceleea  a  gang  of  rascals  as 
ever  in  falling  Borne  plundered  a  Christian  temple. 

These  cities  offer  a  spectacle  which  is  the  despair  of  many 
who  are  the  real  firiends  of  popular  institations.  Their  govern- 
ments are  governments  of  brutality  and  barbarism.  The  decent 
citizen  who  would  preserve  his  character  cannot  enter  into  the 
degrading  and  vulgar  competitiou  for  civic  honors.  He  cannot 
associate  with  the  noisy  demagogues,  whose  professed  love  for 
the  people  is  the  hollowest  mockery  of  honest  poverty,  upon 
which  evil  and  corrupt  municipal  government  imposes  burdens 
almost  heavier  than  it  can  bear. 

There  are  men  who  talk  as  if  the  problems  of  mnnicipal  gov- 
emmeot  were  difficult  of  solution — that  mere  citizens  unac- 
quainted with  public  business,  can  form  no  conception  of  the 
matter.     But  give  to  any  intelligent  citizen  the  necessary  ap- 
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propriatjons,  and  behind  him  tiie  public  spirit  e«Hentia)  to  his 
sappoit,  tuid  he  ma  solve  these  problcioa  M-ith  less  exercise  of 
mental  energy  than  the  perforniance  of  the  datiea  of  his  prirat« 
business  cDtaiK  And  irhile  the  average  citizen  can  know  bat 
little  ot  the  detailifi  of  such  matters,  he  known  what  be  wanto, 
and  should  be  able  to  select  competent  individuals  to  undertake 
the  mannKement  of  niuQicipal  nflairs.  It  is  not  neoeeaary,  for 
example,  to  nnderstand  the  law  of  rent  to  know  that  it  is  a 
costly  piece  of  bnsiaess  to  lay  out  and  grade  useless 
avennee,  and  boalevarda,  and  roads  and  drivewaj'S  to  en- 
ooorage  real  estate  speculation — the  most  dangerous  and  de- 
structive of  all  forma  of  speculation.  It  is  not  nooessary  to  be  a 
political  eooiioniiiit,  nor  lo  know  the  rea-soiis  which  condemn  the 
payment  by  posterity  of  debta  contracted  by  the  living,  to  per- 
ceive that  there  is  something  wrong  when  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  manicipal  indebtedness  beara  so  lar^e  a  proportion  to 
the  general  tax  levy ;  and  Chat  were  the  money  annually  paid  as 
inteieat  on  public  indebtedness  expended  in  beautifying  the  city 
and  improving  its  public  works,  this  sum  would  of  itself  snlBce 
to  make  a  municipality  like  Xew  York  superior  in  beauty  and 
the  utility  of  ita  common  /unctiomi  to  any  modem  or  ancient 
city. 

In  1840,  when  the  population  of  the  United  StaHts  numlwred 
seventeen  millions,  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  lived  in  the 
cities ;  to-day,  with  the  population  returned  by  the  Porter  oen- 
8us  of  1890  numbering  sixty-two  and  a  half  millions,  more  than 
eighteen  millions  are  urban  residents,  an  increase  from  nine  per 
oeut  in  1840,  to  twenty-Dine  iwr  cent  In  1890.  This  Is  due  as 
much  to  the  moltiplicatioD  of  cities  as  to  the  natural  increase  iu 
city  pupnlation.  Everything  is  contributing  to  make  us  a 
nation  of  cities,  of  homogeneous  communities,  with  larger  cor- 
porate responsibilities  and  interests  than  can  safely  and  econom- 
ically be  entrusted  to  the  state. 

At  the  same  time,  the  responsibilities  of  cities  have  grown. 
Public  works,  which  must  be  completed  within  short  periods, 
necessitating  greatly  increased  taxation  and  increase  of  bonded 
Indebtedness,  have  resulted  in  the  waste  and  misose  of  public 
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fonds.  Tbe  very  ease  witb  which  large  siuua  of  moaey  ooald 
be  raised ;  the  complex  ByBtems  of  tazatioD,  necessitating,  with 
the  increase  of  revenae,  greater  complexity  Id  the  machinery 
for  its  coUectioQ,  add  each  year  to  the  opportanities  for  cor- 
rnption,  and  to  the  manifest  difficulty  of  tracing  large  sums  of 
money  from  their  soarces  through  all  the  avennes  of  their  ez- 
penditare. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  urban  residents,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.  It  is  not 
our  present  purpose  to  philosophize  upon  the  causes  of  this.  There 
are  those  who  see  in  it  an  indication  of  the  increasing  severit? 
of  indostrial  conditions  among  the  farmers.  United  as  it  is 
with  great  depression  in  agriculture,  mnch  of  the  indictment  of 
the  philoeopheiB  of  discontent  seems  to  be  borne  out. 

Yet  there  is  another  aide  to  the  picture.  "With  every  step  in 
economic  progress,  in  the  methods  of  distribution  more  parti- 
cnlarly,  cities  must  grow  in  population  and  area.  This  process 
is  a  mark  of  real  progress.  Its  accompaniment  in  modem  times 
by  the  apparently  accelerating  impoverishment  of  the  farmer 
does  not  Ulnatrate  the  lesson  it  seems  to  point  It  could  only 
do  so  were  the  poverty  of  the  cities  less  intense  than  that  of  the 
agricnltoral  districts ;  and  this  unfortunately  is  not  so.  Indeed, 
it  is  questionable  if,  all  things  considered,  farm  labor  does  not 
yield  a  larger  return  in  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  &r  better  surroundings,  than  the  same  class  of 
urban  labor. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  becoming  a  nation  of  cities.  For  obser- 
vable as  the  tendency  is  everywhere  to  congregate  in  cities,  in 
America,  owing  to  many  causes,  this  tendency  is  more  rapid. 
And  it  will  go  on  in  spite  of  bad  indnstrial  conditions,  and 
probably  at  a  mnch  more  accelerated  rate  when  those  conditions 
shall  have  been  improved. 

ToBome  ingenious  minds  tbe  causes  of  the  corruption  of  city 
governments  are  all  satisfactorily  explained.  Only  these  ex- 
planations are  various  and  conflicting.  It  ia  doe  to  the  large 
influx  of  foreigners,  says  the  bine-blooded  American,  descended 
direct  ^m  the  Dutch  market  gardener,  who,  with  his  long 
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8t«mm«(l  pipe  uud  miig  or  ule  looks  ont  at  iis  from  the  pages  of 
Washini^on  Irviog.  Bat  the  explanation  will  not  do,  since 
most  or  lh«  electir*  officeni  of  our  large  citicis  are  ui«n  vho  can 
trace  their  American  descent  for  two  or  three  generations.  It  is 
due  to  the  Irisli,  Kays  another,  who  forgebt  the  reputation  which 
Ireland  enjoys,  in  oonip«rison  with  other  ooantrieH,  for  imuia- 
nlt;  from  small  larcenies  and  crimes.  But  that  explanation  will 
not  answer,  since  cities  are  as  badly  governed  in  which  there  are 
hot  few  Irish.  It  iu  to  be  attributed,  says  another,  to  the  fact 
that  those  who  pay  no  taxes  control  the  gorernment  of  the  cities, 
which  thus  liken  themselres  to  private  corporations  in  which 
the  control  of  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  uon-HtockhoIdcra.  But 
the  corruption  of  Koglish  cities  is  less  to  day  than  in  the  time 
when  the  snlTrage  was  limited  to  the  rate  payer.  And  who  are 
tbey  who  pay  taxcst  Who  are  they  upon  whom  bad  govern- 
ment casta  its  heaviest  burdens  T  Not,  surely,  upon  property 
holders  alone,  but  npon  the  uasees  of  the  people  of  the  city — 
tbe  poor  and  the  middle  classes,  who  iu  the  end,  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  labor,  must  pay  for  it  all. 

The  concentration  of  power  iu  the  mayor,  and  lu'ger  individ- 
oal  reHpousibility,  rather  than  larger  municipal  reeponsibili^, 
is  the  r«mcdy  which  finds  the  most  supporters  among  those  who 
would  bring  about  puriUcation  of  city  government.  It  may  be 
admitted  that,  to  some  extent,  this  may  be  an  improvement,  in 
BO  iar  as  it  diveetR  the  state  legislature  of  the  control  of  what 
are  essentially  the  city's  concerns.  But  it  has  wholly  fiiiled  to 
stem  the  tide  of  uiuutcipal  corruption.  The  qnestion  of  official 
responsibility,  however,  is  an  extremely  delicate  one,  which 
nee*l  not  be  dealt  with  here. 

The  city  of  Washington  is  sometimes  pointed  to  as  an  example 
of  what  may  result  in  the  establishment  of  city  government 
where  the  inhabitants  are  deprived  of  the  suffrage.  But  a  shift- 
ing population,  snch  as  Washington  contains,  caq  much  better 
adapt  itself  to  government  by  commission.  .V  stable  comma- 
oity  would  regard  such  a  form  of  local  government  with  imp«- 
tieooe.  Abosea,  moreover,  would  he  mnch  more  likely  to  arise 
In  permanent  communities  governed  in  the  way  Washington  Is. 
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In  these  and  other  ways  there  is  no  likeness  which  can  saggeet 
an  instractive  comparison  between  a  city  like  Washington,  and 
cities  like  Kew  York.  Yet  the  goTemment  of  Washington  is 
by  no  means  free  from  corraption  ;  and  if  some  day  a  corrupt 
oommiasion  shoold  choose  to  exploit  Washington  for  its  own 
flnancif^  emolnment,  the  citizens  of  Washington  wonld  be  eo- 
tirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  commission,  having  no  remedy  save 
an  appeal  to  the  United  States  government.  The  result  wonld 
be  that  the  residents  of  Washington  would  soon  clamor  for 
a  change  in  their  present  irresponsible  form  of  government,  to 
which  so  many  imaginary  excellences  are  attributed. 

The  remedy  for  the  misgovernment  of  cities  in  the  limltatioa 
of  sufiirage  to  the  property  holders  may  also  be  dismissed.  For 
to  say  nothing  of  the  obvious  difScnlty  of  carrying  out  sach  a 
proposal,  the  dangers  from  a  disfranchised  class,  smarting  under 
a  sense  of  iDJary,  are  likely  to  be  greater  than  the  harm  now 
wrooght  by  ignorant  non-property  holders  who,  for  want  of  a 
tme  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  taxes  fall,  vote  away  the 
property  of  other  people,  which  they  do  whenever  they  connive 
at  extravagance  and  corruption — with  no  thought  that  they,  too, 
In  so  far  as  they  do  not  participate  in  the  stealings — are  seri- 
ously affected  by  every  unnecessary  increase  in  the  cost  of  pub- 
lic service.  And  one  reason  for  vesting  power  exclosively  in 
the  cities  is  the  threat  sometimes  made  that  the  state  legisla- 
ture has  the  power  to  deprive  non-property  holders  of  their  suf- 
frages without  consulting  the  cities  as  to  their  wishes  in  the 
matter. 

And  it  is  l^  no  means  certain  that  municipal  corruption  is 
due  to  the  ignorant  non-property  holder  more  than  to  the  design- 
ing holder  of  property.  The  appropriations  made  for  public 
improvements  in  our  large  cities  may  frequently  be  traced  to 
organized  conspiraoes  among  wealthy  and  resectable  taeo  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  their  property.  This,  rather  than  the  votes 
of  the  thoughtless  poor,  is  responsible  for  the  piling  up  of  mu- 
nicipal debt,  the  remedy  for  which  is  absolute  local  self-govern- 
meat,  and  the  abolition  of  the  bonding  system. 

Finally,  there  is  the  man  who  points  to  municipal  corruption 
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as  a  condoiure  demaustration  of  the  failure  of  popular  ^rern- 
metit.  He  assures  113  tJiut  the  freedom  of  uiuntcipalitiea  U  re- 
sponsible for  the  early  esceasea  of  the  French  revolatioa.  Xoth- 
log  could  be  more  aatrne.  Uantcipal  self-govcrameut  wa'i  un- 
known in  FraD(!e  prerioas  to  179S  ;  and  the  exceasoH  of  the  pop- 
ulace w«i-e  merely  the  luuil  rebound  of  a  people,  who  having  been 
so  long  governed  by  kingsand  aristocracies,  knew  not  how  to  hear 
the  new  and  uufamiliar  burdeus  of  responsible  government. 
"The  progress  of  France,"  says  Lecky,  in  his  History  of  Bag- 
land  in  the  eightoontJi  oeutury,  '*  has  been  rcatrictcd  by  au  iu- 
carable  capacity  for  centralization  and  over-ad  niinistratioa." 
The  French  revolution  han  been  made  to  serve  as  an  illostratloD 
for  niany  strange  theories,  bat  never  oae  aiore  false  than  this. 
And  it  is  proposed  to  show  in  what  follows  that  the  evils  of  city 
government  in  the  United  StiLtea  flow  from  n  cansc  the  reverse 
of  this  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  internal  eorruption  and  mismanage- 
ment of  cities  are  dne  to  the  absence  of  manicipal  self-govern- 
ment ;  that  such  freedom  nowhere  exists  ;  that  American  cities 
today  have  fewer  powers  of  local  government  tliau  village  ooni- 
muni  ties  under  Russian  despotism. 

Tlie  Saxon  -eugrarted  upon  Britain  the  principles  of  local 
Belfgovemuieiiti — the  free  spirit  of  t-he  ancient  Teutonic  towna 
The  Doomsday  Book  records  how  the  iuhabitanis  of  the 
free  Saxon  cities  offered  t-o  William  the  stubborn  resistance  of 
ft-eemen — how  Exeter  itself,  in  its  refusal  to  pay  militia  taxes, 
held  out  against  the  army  commanded  by  William  in  iiersoo. 
The  charters  granted  to  these  cities — Lincoln,  Stamford,  Chester, 
and  others — the  provisions  of  which  the  Doomsday  Book  contains 
— show  that  these  cities,  differing  widely  as  they  did  in  modes  of 
government,  were  demanding  in  these  iuiumuitles  from  the  Cou- 
ipieror,  merely  the  preservation  of  their  almost  identical  ancient 
liberties,  toward  whicli  ideals  these  stnrdy  Saxon  independencies 
had  strnggled.  The  charter  obtained  by  the  City  of  Loadoa 
slJpnlatcs  that  all  should  be  tawworUiy,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
e<iua)  before  tlie  law.  Under  the  laws  of  the  conquest,  tbeeo 
cities  roceivetl  their  charters,  and  were  thereby  Independent  aud 
but  communities,   so  long   as    they    paid  their  tribute  to 
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crown,  raised  in  some  cases  not  by  the  king's  officers,  but  by 
themselTes,  and  according  to  modes  to  wbich  they  bad  become 
accostomed. 

All  the  details  are  very  interesting,  bnt  hardly  important  in 
connection  with  the  point  we  are  considering.  The  important 
&ct  is  the  large  liberties  allowed  to  cities  nnder  the  conqnest, 
which  were  liberties  before  existing,  and  which  announce  the 
canae  of  the  stnbbom  defense  of  their  rights  against  a  foreign 
invader  flnshed  with  victory.  Xor  did  these  separate  indepen- 
dencies weaken  the  spirit  of  Saxon  nationality.  The  memory  of 
the  great  Edvard  was  still  a  glorions  memory,  and  did  not  &de 
in  any  one  of  these  free  cities.  Long  after  the  Norman  Oon- 
qnest,  stories  of  Edward,  from  the  lipa  of  Saxon  mothers,  mnst 
have  delighted  the  children  gathered  aronnd  the  blazing  hearth, 
awaiting  the  clanging  of  the  curfew,  at  which  sound  all  lights 
in  the  town  mnat  be  eztingalahed.  There  in  the  darkness 
the  Saxon  ohnrl  rehearsed  the  liberties  of  older  England ;  and 
the  achievementB  of  kings  of  their  own  race  who  had  Btood  close 
to  the  people. 

Then  began  the  process — slow  and  insidious  —which  sub- 
stituted the  state  for  the  city  in  the  afiairs  of  the  latter ;  the 
selection  of  burgher  aristocrats  as  functionaries  not  answerable 
to  the  people ;  little  by  little  these  free  cities,  in  one  way  or 
another,  were  made  tributary  to  the  crown.  Evils  arose  inter- 
nally, I>ut  these  could  not  now  be  corrected  because  of  the 
aristocratic  and  monarchial  spirit  of  wealth  and  influence 
arising  from  the  sedulously  cultivated  disregard  of  municipal 
liberty  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  royal  prerogative. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  L  many  of  these  towns  were  known  as 
"town  boroughs"  ;  and  the  royal  ftmctionaries  were  used  to 
misrepresent  the  aspirations  of  the  people  for  liberty ;  and  to 
present  petitions  in  the  name  of  liberty,  for  its  overthrow ;  pre- 
cisely as  Charles  himself  a  few  months  later,  dissolved  an  angry 
Parliament  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Eugland.  It  was  the 
snbstitntiou  of  the  royal  prerogative  for  local  liberties  which 
aronsed  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  crown,  and  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  Bevolntion. 
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In  tho  aainp  wny  the  New  England  towns,  which  stood  for  ft 
Btnrdy  type  of  local  Belf-governmeQt.  did  muob  to  urge  forward 
the  movement  of  resistance  to  English  tyranay.  These  towus 
offer  examples  of  the  purest  democracy,  and  of  that  local  self- 
gOTemmeiit  which  is  the  surest  safeguard  against  oppres^ou. 
They  grew  np  side  by  Bide  with  the  cities  which  reoelved  their 
charters  from  Che  British  orowu.  After  tJie  establishuieiit  of 
American  iDdepeodence.  the  charters  of  tbese  cities,  restricting 
the  exercise  of  local  fuuctioas,  tinder  the  douitnatiug  sway  of  the 
Federalist  superstition,  remained  practically  unchanged  down  to 
1830.  The  slow  growth  of  the  Xortliwost  prior  to  tho  Revola- 
tion,  was  dne,  according:  to  FrofeRsor  E.  W.  Berois,  to  the 
absence  of  local  liberticit,  all  powers  being  vv«t«d  by  Great 
Britiuu  in  governor,  council,  and  crown  offlcera.  Up  to  1827, 
the  towns  of  tho  Northwest  could  scarcely  do  auythiug  for  them- 
selres  beyond  the  collection  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  their 
poor,  aud  the  di«triiction  of  no^cious  iuects. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  cities  grew,  and  the  towns 
dwindled;  when  the  states  became  relatively  less  importaat; 
when  the  corporation  expended  nearly  as  great  a  snni  as  the 
state  ;  when,  in  fact,  the  cities  had  to  arrrange  the  details  of  a 
distinctively  more  powerful  and  complex  OT^nization,  with 
greater  demands  and  responsibilities.  With  the  growing  im- 
portonce  of  the  corporations  began  the  history  of  the  confiiet 
between  the  states  and  municipalities,  marked,  however,  by  tbe 
gradual  but  certain  growth  and  extension  of  the  principle  of 
local  selfgovemment. 

Nowhere  iu  the  world,  at  no  previous  time  in  history,  have 
cities  been  such  facl^n;  as  they  are  to-day.  Facilities  of  trade 
aud  enlarged  idchus  of  credit  aud  banking,  the  greater  absence  of 
civil  strifes,  the  natural  tendency  to  increased  cooperation  and 
combination,  have  all  coutribuled  to  this  result.  The  number 
of  lawfi  relating  to  New  York  City  dealt  with  by  the  state  of 
Xew  York  are  steadily  increasing.  The  number  of  special 
statutes  passed  by  state  legislatares  for  tbe  government  of  cities 
in  almost  every  state  grow;*  greater  year  by  year. 

No  city  in  the  Vuited  States  to-day  governs  itaelf.    Evefy  ma- 
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□icipality  is  sabject  to  the  state  in  affairs  that  concern  only 
itself.  In  most  cities  even  the  police  administration  is  regnlated 
by  the  state.  There  has  been  a  great  diversity  of  immnnities 
allowed  and  powers  conferred  ;  bnt  these  have  followed  no  set- 
tled principle  in  theory  or  practice.  Manicipal  cormption  has 
osoally  reenlted  in  the  abridgment  of  the  power  of  mayor  and 
aldermen  to  the  state ;  and  in  the  appearance  of  reformers  who 
advocate  the  vesting  of  greater  powers  in  the  mayor.  Hardly 
any  one  thinks  at  snch  times  of  vesting  greater  powers  in  the 
people.* 

TJnqaeetioni^ly  uniform  regulation  of  manidpal  matters  is  to 
be  preferred  to  special  anthority  over  mnnicipalitice.  Bnt  if  the 
laws  of  every  city  relating  to  police,  pnblic  bnildings,  debts,  and 
modes  of  collecting  revenue,  were  ma^^^^^^m^^o^oat  the 
state,  it  is  not  possible  to  see  thatOThere'^TEOBl^  be  wtyOTtn  in 
economy,  or  that  matters  woolf '<^AiiiBph|  uporayed.  ^The 
appointment  of  police  commlssiow^  by_Jne^^t^4iM  tn  Ap- 
pointment of  policemen  by  thei^^ffrs^to  go  taiOj^^me 
appointment  of  every  individoal  piillinTliJI^'Ql^^Wwgfitf^onld 
not  only  be  no  gain  whatever  in  the  ^  matter  of  economy, 
bnt — to  say  nothing  of  the  dangerous  centralization  of  such 
power  in  a  single  head  —  would  introduce  farther  compli- 
cations, and  tend  rather  to  weaken  for  effective  monicipal 
service  every  local  police  organization.  It  will  appear 
to  some  that  this  would  be  to  remove  the  police  power  from 
local  relations  with  the  cormpt  rings  which  misgovern  Ameri- 
can cities.  Bnt  it  would  transfer  snch  power,  enormously 
increased,  to  new  relations  with  the  more  powerful  rings  which 
wonld  govern  American  states.  There  is  no  more  reason  for 
making  the  police  administration  of  cities  a  matter  of  state  reg- 
alation  than  there  is  for  doing  the  same  thing  with  the  fire 
department. 

It  is  possible  that  objections  will  be  jndged  against  any  com- 
parisons which  may  be  suggested  between  ancient,  me<Useva], 

•AlUff  Uie  overttaTOW  of  tba  Tweed  ring,  for  example,  a  new  charter  was  passed 
which  pracUcBllT  deprived  the  clly  of  all  Helf-govemmeot,  and  which  made  the 
mmjot  and  local  oflloen  Uttte  more  than  figure  heoda ;  so  that  a  apectsl  act  of  the  1^- 
Ulature  WMoeoesBsr;  to  enable  New  YorlcCItj  to  clean  Its  streets. 
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iui(t  oiotlern  cities.  It  is  tme  that  Atbens  and  Sputa  sb>od  to 
the  (ireeka  in  place  of  ooontry  ^  that  to  be  a  Spartan  was,  to 
Ihc  luau  or  Spxrto,  s  greater  glory  thau  to  be  a  Greek  ;  ao,  aim- 
ilarly  to  the  Athenian ;  that  fomilies  rarely  moved  from  city  to 
city  in  ancient  or  medlicval  times;  that  these  cities  were  re- 
cruited chiefly  from  within,  not  Troia  withoat ;  aud  that  the  inhab- 
itants were  not  of  mixed  racee,  but  sprung  from  s  ootumon  stodc, 
inheriting  the  same  traditions,  the  same  historical  memorieii,  the 
same  ingrained  cuatutii4  and  modis  of  thought — in  most  cases, 
the  same  religion,  or  the  same  habits  of  philosophy  which  stood 
in  place  of  it — that  all  these  things  made  for  the  stability  of 
mnnicipalities  as  againnt  the  flifferent  nationalities  of  aor  cities, 
their  separate  religions,  their  distinct  traditions  and  national 
pr^ndlces,  and  above  all,  the  reatleHKoess  of  modern  life. 

And  yet  the  force  of  the  argument  is  rather  appamnt  than 
real.  A  form  of  municipal  government  is  the  business  admin- 
istration of  the  citizen's  public  alTain;  it  is  freciuently  influ- 
enced by  hLi  religions  or  national  prejudices,  just  as  his  private 
business  is  iulluenocd  ;  but  such  predilections  rarely  determine 
the  form  of  eitlier,  and  In  the  vast  nnmber  of  ca.<ie8  bear  no  re- 
lation at  all,  excepting  as  they  are  occaaionally  called  into  play 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  individuals  who  are  candidates  for 
public  oflioe.  But  if  we  will  stop  to  consider,  what  tseems  an 
obstede  to  the  stability  of  local  government— the  presence  of 
mixed  races  and  many  races — may  be  a  poaitive  advantage.  We 
know  how  the  body  of  customs  and  opinions,  in  a  city  whose 
popnlatioo  conwits  of  a  single  nationality,  ia  apt  to  resist  inno- 
vations; and  bow  such  conditions  militate  strongly  against  all 
advance  and  improvementv 

It  is  fre-iineally  too  true  tliut  national  and  religious  prtyadloee 
are  used  to  influence  municipal  elections.  The  existence  of  this 
spirit  is  to  bo  deplored  ;  bnt  it  is  to  be  attributod  in  great 
measure  to  the  absence  of  vital  iBsnes.  Under  absolute  local 
self-government,  Issues  which  arc  important  to  the  people,  ini- 
provementii  which  all  citizens  would  wish  to  see  adopted,  would 
make  it  necessary  for  those  who  wore  in  favor  of,  or  opposed  to, 
certain  given  propositions,  to  place  theniwlvcs  for  or  against 
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theee  qnestioiiB  in  campaignB  or  eleotdons  ;  and  this  would  have 
a  tendency  to  overcome  the  present  inclination  of  aome  of  oar 
citizens  to  range  themselves  in  city  politics  on  lines  of  nation- 
ality. Abeolnte  local  self-government  vould,  moreover,  in  aome 
meaenre,  destroy  the  merely  sentimental  considerations  of  party} 
and  separate  local  iasnee  from  national  or  state  iasnes,  to  all 
those  not  afflicted  with  the  hopeless  rabies  of  partisanship, 
which  is  the  despair  of  all  rational  peisnasion. 

And,  as  a  striking  illnstration  of  the  effect  which  real  iasnes 
would  have  in  the  obliteration  of  prejudice,  national  or  relig- 
ions, may  be  instfuiced  the  recent  attempt  in  Few  York  to 
overthrow  a  corrapt  machine  by  an  amalgamation  of  parties,  in 
which  were  met  individnals  of  every  race  and  every  creed, 
Protestant  clergyman,  Oatholic  priest,  and  Jewish  rabbi.  Make 
the  government  of  a  city  dependent  in  all  things  npon  those 
who  live  in  it ;  give  to  local  issaes  that  clearness  and  distinct- 
neas  they  woold  poBsees  were  they  disassociated — in  appearance 
and  in  fiut — &om  state  legislation  and  state  politics,  and  snch 
coalitions  of  men  of  all  races  and  creeds  would  become  the  role 
rather  than  the  exception. 

When  neither  nationality  nor  religion  is  recognized  in  the 
laws,  there  is  little  danger  &om  a  mingling  of  peoples  of  different 
religions  and  nationalities.  Xor  is  the  fact  that  American  fam- 
ilies move  from  city  to  city  important ;  sinoe  a  newcomer  may 
readily  adapt  himself  to  new  conditions,  and  will  find  that  the 
pablic  responsibilitiee  in  his  new  snrronndings  differ  bat  slightly 
in  the  hardens  laid  and  duties  entailed  from  those  which  he  dis- 
charged in  the  cit?  whence  he  came. 

The  coneeqnencee  of  what  has  been  called  "  Mnnloipal  Ctesar- 
ism"  ace  also  to  be  met  and  considered.  Mnnicipal  Ceesarism 
is  bad  enongh,  hnt  alien  Gsesarlsm  raling  a  manicipality  is 
worse.  Mnnicipal  Giesarism  exists  largely  from  the  fact  that 
cities  have  bnt  small  powers  of  government ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  ordinary  citizen  takes  litUe  or  no  interest  in  municipal 
politics.  The  Geesar  comes  into  power  as  the  boss  of  a  machine 
whose  only  object  is  plnnder;  and  retains  bis  power  by  influ- 
encing the  police  and  the  administration  of  justice,  and  through 
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tbOM  tDoaoa  osiug  the  saloon  keopont,  and  Lhc  proprietors  of 
gambling  hoosee,  pljtceo  of  prostilation,  and  others  whose  bnsi- 
OMS  is  (lepeadeut  upou  tb«  indtilgen<»  of  th«  police.  The 
power  of  feadal  lord,  thou^  attended  by  gayer  retinae«,  could 
scarcely  hacc  Hitrpaswd  the  poirer  of  the  city  CiiiKar,  in  tho  ex- 
ercise of  irrespoQiilble  aathority  over  (he  liberties,  and  some- 
timM  even  over  the  pentons  of  the  citizens.  All  things  tm- 
inonil  and  criminal  in  city  Hfe  are  hlH  open  or  covert  alliee. 
His  methods  and  his  aims,  if  not  openly  avowed,  arc  thorotighly 
anderstood.  Hii^  Hessians  stand  i-eady  to  do  his  bidding  in  the 
high  places  of  the  public  departments.  The  laboren  who  pave 
the  streets  look  to  him  for  employment  in  tho^e  periodn  of  ex- 
traordinarj'  activity  in  public  improvements  which  precede  elec- 
tions. lAwyenj  of  eminent  resi)ectabiUty  treat  him  with  defer- 
ence for  the  legal  practice  which  the  smile  of  bis  favor  assures. 
Keepers  of  honses  of  lit  repute,  gambling  saloons,  and  the  like 
are  contributors  to  the  power*  of  the  city  Cajsar,  and  from  the 
judges  of  Uie  lower  courts  to  judges  lu  the  district  attorney's 
office  are  those  who  may  l>e  relied  upon  by  the  boss  to  post- 
pone, to  quadh,  to  set  aside,  or  to  pigeon-hole  such  indictments 
as  the  authorities  find  it  neoemary  to  bring  against  the  proprie- 
ton  of  these  plaoc«. 

Theee  facta  are  known  to  many.  When  they  are  talked  aboat 
nobody  venture*  to  dispute  them  ;  but  the  average  citizen  rarely 
heant  of  them,  and  when  he  doei«,  hears  of  them  only  as  isolated 
ezamplw  of  corruption,  and  not  as  indications  of  what  an 
eommoo  Id  nearly  all  of  our  large  cities. 

The  influeuoos  of  which  we  have  spoken — together  with  tbe 
enormous  power  of  public  patronage,  and  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  the  boss  is  not  dependent  upon  the  people  of  the 
city  for  the  necessary  legislation  to  enable  him  and  his  instro- 
meots  to  put  into  effect  their  schemes  of  plunder,  but  can  pro- 
onre  it  from  the  legislatnre  of  the  state,  which  is  not  answerable 
to  the  people  of  the  city,  and  which  they  cannot  in  any  way 
control— maintain  the  municipal  Oseaar ;  but  the  effoot  of  giving 
absolute  control  to  the  citizens  over  the  administration  of  city 
affairs  would  be  to  comitel  a  much  closer  attention  to  the  detAlls 
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of  Bach  matters,  and  make  imposeible  the  means  by  which  the 
boss  is  enabled  to  grasp  and  retain  the  powers  of  city  govern- 
ment. 

The  objection  will  be  made  that  the  popnlation  of  cities  is 
cormpt ;  that  cities  natnraUy  engender  corraptioQ ;  that  the 
system  which  corrects  monicipal  extravagance  by  raising  disin- 
terested individuals  as  a  bar  to  reckless  action  by  the  city  is 
founded  npon  wise  forethonght.  All  this  is  plaosible.  Bnt  to 
the  argnment  that  the  m^ority  of  men  are  vioioos  and  corrupt 
— that  they  scarcely  know  the  differance  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  do  not  deserve  to  be  &ee — ^what  need  be  offered  in 
rebuttal  1  What  hope  wonld  there  be  for  democratic  govern- 
ment, or  for  good  government  of  any  kind,  if  this  assertion 
were  trne  1 

Men  who  talk  this  way,  in  their  hearts  do  not  believe  it  But 
snpposing  it  to  be  tme,  yet  the  motive  of  aelf-interest  is 
strong  enough  to  make  the  nuyority  of  people  in  a  city  in  iavor 
of  good  government.  This  we  most  believe  nnlesa  with  Hndi- 
bras  we  admit  that 

"  Surely  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat." 

Ignorance  and  indifTerence  are  mach  stronger  cansee  of  mn- 
nioipal  corrnption  than  the  vidonsnees  of  the  people ;  admitting 
— which  is  by  no  means  to  be  allowed — that  any  great  numbers 
of  the  people  woold  themselves  become  partners  in  corrnption 
were  opportunity  offered.  The  real  point  is  that  they  are  not 
partners,  bnt  victims  ;  and  there  is  enongb  selfishness  in  even  a 
vicious  man  to  wish  to  prevent  dishonesty  in  others,  and  to  be 
in  favor  of  honest  public  policy  in  the  mass  when  he  is  one  of 
the  shareholders  in  tiiat  policy.  The  argument,  then,  of  the  in- 
herent yiciousaess  of  men  may  be  dlBmissed  with  the  statement 
th^  whether  true  or  false,  it  has  no  bearing  in  this  relation. 
The  indifference  to  public  dishonesty,  which  is  more  or  lees 
manifest  in  many  of  our  great  cities,  arises  from  the  apathy  en- 
gendered by  an  irresponsible  system  of  city  government,  by  the 
checks  and  balances  which  hamper  freedom  of  political  action. 

The  Tweed  ring  has  been  spoken  of,  thid  municipal  banditti 
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of  niocleni  liuies,  which  continued  Ite  dvprudations  loDg  after 
tlie  people  of  the  city  of  New  Vork  had  set  up  the  cry  of  *'  Stop 
tbicf."  Aud  with  the  liepublicau  p«rty  of  th«  city  ami\'«d 
agaiust  them,  doea  any  one  donbt  that  their  doom  would  have 
Im«ij  spwxlicr  if  the  onginw  of  power  by  wbieh  thry  worked 
their  mischief  had  not  been  in  fri-ent  nie<ai<ure  directed  from  Al- 
bany, aud  by  men  not  answerable  to  the  people  of  the  city  of 
Ifew  York !  In  other  wordfl,  here  was  a  ring  opposed  by  a  pow- 
erful party  organization — the  li«publicanB — recruited  from  tbvi 
ranks  of  Democrats  and  independent  voters,  bnt  using  the  Re- 
publican machine  beyond  the  bordera  of  the  city  of  Itew  Vork 
— the  alien  representation  of  the  counties— to  more  strongly  en- 
trench itaelf  in  ila  robber  ca»tie.  It  is  true  that  the  Tweed  ring 
grew  and  thrived  by  RepubUcoo  alliance  in  the  city  itself; 
every  corrupt  ring  which  has  made  the  government  of  American 
cities  a  byword  and  a  reproach  abroad,  has  ilourislied  through 
Buch  alliance  ;  everj-where  the  right  or  left  arm  of  the  monirter 
is  Repnbtlcan  or  Democratic.  Tliose  who  pretend  to  see  only 
purity  in  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  or,  in  fact,  really  reffard 
the  machine  of  either  party  as  less  corruptible  than  the  other, 
are  afllioted  with  mental  ophthalmia  :  and  to  argue  with  snoh 
mtnd»  is  criminal  waste  of  energy. 

Witli  tlie  treacherous  lueml^ers  of  the  Republican  parly  in  the 
city  who  made  common  cause  with  the  Tweed  ring,  the  case 
was  different  than  with  the  alien  Republican  representatives  at 
Albany,  who  were  the  pliant  instruments  of  Tweed.  The 
former  conld  be  reached  swiftly  and  surely  by  the  voters  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  punished  for  dereliction  ;  but  what  cared 
Ouba,  or  Oayugn,  or  Oaui^joharie,  how  New  York  was  governed  t 
Self-pre&erration  is  the  first  law  of  cities :  and  what  intereete 
Syracuse  is  lis  own  sewerage,  its  own  debts,  its  own  taxatiOD — 
not  another  city's.  And  though  in  Orange  County  water  came 
laden  with  diphtheria  to  infant  lips,  yet  might  it  run  in  Oneida 
pore  and  healthful  as  the  waters  of  Helicon.  Xnd  the  people  of 
Oneida  might  speak  with  regret  of  the  watera  of  Orange,  yet — 
for  such  is  human  nature — that  regret  would  not  be  tempered 
with  the  same  keenness  of  anxiety,  and  the  same  severity  of 
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practioal  measoras,  vere  the  waters  of  Oneida  Bimilarly  oor- 
rapted. 

Abaolately  self-goveroed  cities  vonld  be  the  best  sort  of  pri- 
mary schoola  for  the  stndy  of  political  principles.  Every  act  of 
a  city  BO  controlled  vonld  cootribnte  to  popular  edacation  in 
the  principles  of  govemtaent — would  be  a  &ctor  in  moulding 
and  shaping  public  opinion.  The  systems  of  checks,  divided 
powers,  and  external  interferences  contribute  nothing  to  the 
aecnrity  of  government,  and  are  a  bar  to  pablic  progress.  Bep- 
reaentatiTefi  to  the  central  legislature  charged  with  direction  of 
local  reaponsibilities  are  anomalies  in  a  democracy.  Let  the 
state  in  its  charter  say  to  the  cities,  these  "  primordial  cells,"  as 
they  have  been  called,  of  a  free  state  :  We  put  no  limit  upon 
the  exercise  of  your  local  powers,  in  so  Ikr  as  such  exercise  does 
not  trespaaa  upon  what  are  essentially  matters  of  state  control. 
The  mode  of  raising  the  quota  of  revenue  demanded  by  the 
state  yon  are  at  liberty  to  choose  as  seems  best  to  yon ;  arrange 
also  the  details  of  your  excise  legislation  ;  and  upon  the  amount 
of  your  mnnicipal  Indebtedness  we  place  no  limit. 

Municipal  corporations  exist  for  themselves.  Let  each  be  free 
to  apply  its  own  theory  of  government  to  its  own  affairs ;  do 
what  may  seem  wise  to  it  with  its  street  railroads  ;  apply  the 
kind  and  degree  of  municipal  control  of  gas  and  waterworks 
which  may  seem  the  most  economical ;  raise  by  whatever  means 
would  seem  to  it  the  most  efficacious  its  needed  revenoes  ;  or 
decide  by  leasing  its  privileges  whether  it  may  not  dispense 
with  all  taxation  whatsoever.  For  if  a  city  may  be  anthorized 
by  the  state  to  erect  a  public  whar^  and  charge  tolls  for  its  lue, 
as  in  the  case  of  Fittsbnrg,  then  a  city  can  be  left  &ee  to  charge 
for  its  tolls  as  I^ew  York  does,  or  to  abolish  all  tolls,  and  raise 
the  entire  cost  of  the  city's  maintenance  by  whatever  means 
seem  best  to  it. 

The  principle  for  which  we  are  contending  is  to  some  Extent 
admitted  in  the  law  of  the  highest  tribunal.  In  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  Sapreme  Court  of  Illinois,  the  state  has  no 
authority  to  authorize  a  city  to  incur  a  debt  against  its  will. 
And  a  city  existing  under  a  charter  that  is  silent  as  to  the 
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powers  of  making  maaicipftl  onlioances  is  qualified  to  make 
Buch  ordiuauocs.  And  those  ar«  legal  where  they  anj  uot  In 
conflict  with  the  general  statute. 

Bat>  on  the  other  hand,  the  cit;  can  do  twaroely  a  single  act 
not  speciflcalty  authorized  by  the  state.  While  thw  principle  is 
dofiuiu-Iy  K«Ul»d  in  lavr,  vouSicts  are  ouuHtuntly  arieiuff,  and 
litigation  prolonged  over  those  matters  of  mnnicipol  procedure 
against  which  the  chartera  have  failed  to  provide.  Shonld  tJiv 
charters  grant  to  tlie  cities  tliose  powers  which  experience  has 
shown  and  will  further  show,  are  their  clearly  defined  powera, 
such  provision  will  guard  against  fntore  conflicts  arising  ftota 
tbe  OODfosed  nature  of  such  legislation,  and  sweep  away  an  enor- 
mous unonnt  of  wearisome  litigation.  For  tlte  equitable  oper- 
ation of  a  municipal  ordinance,  where  it  did  not  conflict  with  the 
geneml  tttatates,  or  with  the  Constitution  of  the  state,  would  be 
the  only  teat  of  its  validity. 

Matters  of  common  law  are  the  concern  of  state  or  nation. 
General  rights  of  property,  on  which  depend  the  integral  welfare 
of  the  people,  are  state  or  national  concerns.  So,  too,  there  are 
riparian  rights  which  are  properly  matters  of  state  control  in 
eases  where  tnuu-city  commerce  ia  dependent  upon  securing  the 
bedt  and  most  thorough  facilitiCH  for  navigation.  Id  such  cases 
where  more  than  the  interests  of  the  city  are  involved,  the 
amount  of  wharfage  should  be  regulated  by  the  state ;  but  in 
matt«re  ol  bridges,  wharfage,  and  tollH,  where  tJicse  are  coullued 
to  the  transportation  and  exchange  of  tiie  city,  the  dty  ma; 
safely  be  left  to  its  own  devices. 

Counties,  with  their  wider  and  more  general  but  leas  intrinsi- 
cally important  n-latious,  may  bo  »aid  to  reiwonably  and  Justly 
derive  their  authority  from  tlie  state,  as  having  todowitb  the  ad- 
miuistratJon  of  larger  territorial  interests,  which  are  part  of  the 
general  or  state  legislation.  But  a  city  is  a  corporation,  jostiy 
to  be  endowed  with  the  rights  and  powe«  of  a  corporate  body, 
where  thoiw  do  not  coullict  with  tJie  rights  and  powers  of  the 
state.  And  counties  to-day  may  be  said  to  have  all  that  we  are 
demaiiiling  for  cities. 

The  creation  of  local  powers  by  tlie  state  legislature  would 
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give  BO  aothority  to  annul  or  abrogate  a  law  of  the  state.  Snch 
authority  wonld  be  nsed  only  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
power  which  confers,  and  not  against  sach  antfaority.  Tbns  any 
extension  of  a  city's  limits  beyond  the  boondaries  fixed  in  its 
diarter,  whether  by  purchase  or  agreement,  would  be  a  power 
resting  with  the  state.  The  city's  sovereignty  wonld  be  local, 
and  this  is  all  that  is  asked  for  or  implied  in  the  demand  for  ab- 
Bolnte  local  self-government. 

The  general  proposition  that  a  city  shotdd  be  left  &ee  to  con- 
trol its  own  internal  affaiis,  will  be  tmdeistood  without  any 
ennmeration  of  the  things  properly  indaded  onder  the  general 
definition  of  the  term  Internal.  A  city  has  frequently  to  go  out- 
side the  city  limits  for  its  water  sapplies.  Of  course,  the 
neoessary  authority  to  do  this  mnst  be  derived  &om  the  state. 
For  the  sake  of  clearness,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  specify, 
under  a  few  general  heads,  what  is  properly  and  naturally  a 
city's  bosinefis.  There  are  doubtless  other  and  minor  matters 
which  experience  may  reveal  should  be  transferred  to  city 
authority. 

Commwaoation. — Boads,  highways,  and  driveways,  pavements, 
car  lines.  This  need  not  convey  the  impression  that  the  state 
may  not  have  Ml  power  to  constrnct  a  road  or  railroad  running 
through  the  city,  or  any  road  or  railroad  beginning  within  and 
ending  without  the  city  limits.  But  merely  that  the  city  shall 
have  entire  control  over  all  roads  and  railroads  originating  and 
terminating  within  the  city  limits.  Boads  other  than  these  are 
the  "khig's  highways,"  and  are  properly  state  roada. 

Sanitary. — All  drainage,  sewerage,  and  quarantine.  This 
need  not^  however,  interfere  with  special  health  provisions  by 
the  state  or  nation. 

Police  and  the  administration  of  justice. — This  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  dnties  of  a  sherifT ;  nor  with  special  action  by 
the  governor  in  calling  the  state  militia  into  service,  should  it 
be  needed  for  any  purpose  at  any  point  But  it  would  properly 
include  the  selection  of  all  officers  of  the  judiciary  who  have  the 
carrying  out  of  city  ordinances.  Judges  of  courts  empowered 
with  the  administratioQ  of  state  laws  should,  of  course,  be  se- 
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lected  bjr  the  slate,  or  acnordinf;  to  methods  directed  by  the 
stmc  When  the  city  jndiciary  is  amouable  to  the  state  lejnsU- 
tare,  the  appotntineDtH  are  almost  certain  to  be  dictated  by  the 
desire  to  stmngthen  the  reprosentatioD  of  whatever  party  is 
dominant  in  the  Rtate.  Thus  the  leuialatnre  of  Connecticut, 
which  is  Itepublicau,  has  long  maintaiued  the  coiitrol  of  New 
Haven  city  coarts — that  city  beini;  Democratic — by  tJte  selec- 
tion of  candidates  to  the  judgeship!*,  nomioees  being  selected  by 
the  Xew  Haven  delegation,  and  rntifled  by  the  votes  of  the  leg- 
islature. With  the  position  of  parties  iu  the  fttate  roveniied,  the 
erila  are  the  same  in  .Teniey  City,  where  the  leader  of  a  corrapt 
Hug  and  a  liquor  sollcr,  have  boon  clothed  with  the  powers  to 
enforce  the  laW8,  which  both  have  Rytttemntically  »el  at  naught. 
Such  appointmentH  as  these  never  would  be  made  in  a  city  eon- 
trolling  its  own  alTairs. 

The  effect  of  the  present  system  is  to  minimize  the  opposition 
to  unfit  appointments,  which  men  belonging  to  the  dominant 
party  in  the  state  would  make,  did  not  such  opposition  endanger 
national  or  state  Issues  which  are  matters  of  party  conviction, 
and  lead  to  the  appearance  on  tiieir  part  of  sacrificing  the 
greater  to  the  lesser  interest.  With  fullest  liberties  granted  to 
the  cities,  matters  of  municipal  government  would  cease  to  be 
questions  of  politics  in  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term. 
In  the  conduct  of  a  city's  busineas  it  is  of  no  importance 
whether  those  who  are  to  carry  it  on  call  themselves  Democratic 
or  Repnhliran.  That  a  mayor  of  a  city  should  be  of  a  certain 
political  stripe  to  effoctively  administer  the  city  ordinances  \8 
no  more  a  necessity  than  that  the  directors  of  a  bank  should  be 
of  the  Bame  religions  faith  as  tJu  depoeitots. 

Pubiic  buildittfft,  lMi-ltor»,  mark^s,  cemHerlfx,  pubUc  hotp(ta!»,  pas 
and  iPoter  mpplg,  liceiue*. — The  erection  of  buildings  for  national 
or  state  purposes  Is,  of  course,  a  matt«r  for  the  state  or  nation. 
There  are  laws,  too.  relating  to  harbors,  which  may  be  aaid  to 
he  peculiarly  the  concern  of  state  or  nation.  The  question  of 
lioensM  is  an  important  one  ;  and  it  should  be  left  to  the  city  to 
decide  wliether  poor  people  should  be  licensed  to  sell  shoe 
stringa,  or  the  melancholy  little  pile  of  merchandise  strapped 
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to  the  shoulder  of  the  havker  of  trifles  be  levied  upon  to  sus- 
tain the  adminiBtrstioa  of  the  richest  city  in  the  United  States, 
and  almost  the  richest  city  in  the  vorld,  when  the  rerennes 
raised  in  Has  stupid  fJEtshion  are  Boarcely  sufficient  to  meet  the 
cost  of  collection. 

Taxtdion. — The  problenus  of  taxation  have  been  discnsBed  by 
political  economic ;  but  the  maaaee  of  the  people  have  taken 
little  interest  in  vhat  has  been  regarded  as  an  intxicate  mat- 
ter of  fignres,  and  a  snbject  of  no  particular  concern  to  any  but 
property  owners.  Complaint,  however,  is  general  against  the 
inequalities  in  taxation.  Here,  in  the  system  of  city  govern- 
ment proposed,  is  an  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the  people  di- 
rectly, and  to  permit  them  to  arrange  the  kind  of  a  revenue 
system  they  desire ;  and  to  test  the  merits  of  such  as  may  be 
most  strongly  justified  in  argument 

•  Unquestionably,  while  the  reform  which  this  article  advocates 
will  seem  radical  to  an  nnusnal  degree,  the  whole  trend  of  polit- 
ical thought  and  progress — even  among  conservative  and  retro- 
active statesmen — lies  along  the  lines  of  larger  privileges  to 
commnnitiee  in  the  management  of  their  own  a£&irs.  One 
would  hardly  expect  to  find,  as  an  illustration  of  this  tendency, 
the  leader  of  the  party  in  England  whose  chief  tenet  is  antago- 
nism to  the  idea  of  home  rule.  Ifeverthelees  snch  is  the  fact. 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  a  remarkable  speech  delivered  on  May  30, 
1891,  said  :  "I  venture  to  make  remarks  in  favor  of  decentral- 
ization, of  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  extreme  interfer- 
ence and  officialism  which  arise  from  centralization,  and  point- 
ing to  the  powers  of  monicipalities  as  the  great  remedy  for  snch 

an  evil I  should  like  to  give  to  the  municipalities, 

the  municipal  anthorltiee,  the  oldest  representatives  of  popular 
government  in  this  country,  the  very  utmost  power  in  dealing 
with  all  legislation  that  is  of  a  bosinees-like  character." 

The  subject  of  the  administration  of  a  city's  affairs  has  not 
been  regarded  as  an  important  one  by  the  stadent  of  civil  gov- 
ernment Yet  evidently  any  careful  inquiry  into  our  laws 
and  institutions  cannot  omit  the  part  which  has  been  played  by 
cities  in  shaping  and  forming  our  theories  and  practice  of  gov- 
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ernmeoL  For  the  oity  ia  the  oldest  form  of  political  orgaiiiza- 
tfoii.  Efen  iu  tJie  United  States  tlie  city  or  tonrii  antedtites 
tliofie  political  orj^auizatioos  (wrreHpouding  to  our  idea  of  the 
state.  It  is  important  tliat  oar  forms  of  local  gowroweot  shall 
be  studied  vrith  a  view  to  perfecting  them ;  and  this  work  of 
perfecting  the  laws  of  city  and  town&hip  '\a  the  beet  sort  of  prep- 
aration for  the  performauoe  of  the  citizen's  duties  to  state  and 
natioD.  Were  our  cities  scir-goreniing  unit«,  the  citizen  would 
become  at  last  in  name  and  in  tmth  a  citizen.  For  the  t^ll  day- 
light of  publicity  would  beat  in  upon  every  elective  oCBoe. 
C^Til  doings  would  lose  their  secrecy  and  their  mystery.  Taxa- 
tion would  come  to  be  perceived  as  tlie  thing  it  is.  Public 
works,  when  their  execution  and  coeX  were  matters  of  direct  re- 
lation to  the  city,  would  tonch  more  acutely  the  citizen's  sense 
of  intereot  tn  what  is  being  done  with  liia  earnings. 

Not  only  would  the  government  of  a  city  and  its  politics  be 
relieved  from  state  entanglements,  but  state  politics  would  cease 
to  be  under  the  dominance  of  corrupt  municipal  rings.  Tho 
local  balls  which  now  niisgoveni  cities,  and  which  reach  out  and 
corrupt  the  sources  of  Htate  politics,  would  be  shorn  completely 
of  all  powers  in  the  state.  State  legislators  would  cease  to  find 
such  independent  action  as  they  might  wish  to  assume  upon 
purely  state  mutters  hampered  by  local  oonstderations^  by  the  fear 
of  local  bosset;  and  local  rings.  Goveruorti,  senators,  and  aa^em- 
btymen,  would  be  free  from  tho»o  outangliug  alliances  with  mu- 
nicipal politioiaiiis  and  tlie  petty  oonsiderations  of  local  patron- 
age. Official  honors  iu  the  state  would  take  on  a  new  dignity, 
and  municipal  offices  new  responsibilities,  which  would  indaoe 
a  keener  di.%rimination  in  the  selection  of  nominees. 

This  system  of  local  government  is  scientific  as  well  as  demo- 
cntic.  It  makes  allowance  for  the  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,  and  all  possible  peculiarities  of  situation. 

\\''ill  municipal  extravagance  and  corruption  run  riott  Win 
some  commnnttJes  niin  themselves  by  running  in  debtt  If  t^ew 
results  condemn  a  system,  surely  the  preseut  system  te  odd- 
demned  ;  and  the  dangers  of  such  results  cannot  be  greater  than 
now.    But  it  will  appear  upon  a  little  thought  that  the  reveiBO 
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of  this  is  more  likely  to  happen.  Think  of  hov  the  creation  of 
municipal  debt  is  encouraged  by  the  present  system.  Act  4,011 
beginning,  "Be  it  enacted,"  anthorizes  the  city  to  issae  bonds 
for  the  constraction  of  a  sever  in  some  remote  part  of  the 
city,  and  is  composed  in  its  varions  prorisions  of  an  intermin- 
able string  of  legal  and  technical  phraseology,  which  nobody, 
except  those  personally  interested,  ever  reads.  Then  the  comp- 
troller, in  some  obscare  comer  of  a  newspaper,  offers  the  bonds 
for  sale — an  announcement  read  chiefly  by  those  anzioos  to  lend 
the  city  money,  and  psased  unheeded  by  the  average  citizen. 
Then  in  some  court  the  assessment  upon  property  owneis  bene- 
fited by  this  public  improvement — or  a  portion  of  such  assess- 
ment— is  set  aside,  and  the  harden  falls  apon  the  city  in 
increased  taxation.  Xow  suppose  the  issues  of  bonds  for  all 
pnrposes  were  matters  of  debate  in  the  local  chamber.  The 
whole  snbjeot  of  municipal  indebtedness  would  loom  up  in  its 
true  proportions ;  the  justice  and  expediency  of  a  system  of 
paying  as  you  go — which  every  man  knowns  is  a  better  method 
of  conducting  his  private  business — would  soon  appear  the  best 
method  of  condncting  his  pablic  business.  Does  it  not  seem  as 
if  the  exclusive  power  of  Vba  city  over  the  issne  of  its  bonds  is 
the  sorest  way,  nltimately,  of  demonstrating  the  evils  of  the 
assumption  by  a  city  of  any  indebtednessi 

The  power  of  cities  to  create  debts  has  been  looked  apon  as 
injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  cities,  and  it  is  arged  that  this 
power  should  be  taken  from  them.  With  the  naaal  halting 
policy  of  men  who  will  not  think  to  a  conclnsion,  it  is  argued 
that  the  amount  of  indebtedness  which  a  city  may  assume 
should  at  all  times  be  limited  by  the  state  But  why,  if  such 
power  is  dangerooB,  it  shoald  be  granted  at  all,  is  a  pertinent 
question.  And  the  fact  of  sach  limitation,  if  we  will  stop  to  re- 
flect, is  as  dangerous  as  an  unlimited  power  to  create  debt  For 
in  the  latter  case  the  limit  is  pretty  certain  to  be  reached, 
whether  there  be  a  real  need  for  the  money  or  not  And  why  a 
city  may  be  tmsted  safely  with  a  million,  where  it  may  not  with 
twenty  million,  is  a  qaery  which  will  be  fonnd  difficnlt  to 
answer.     Why  we  should  carefully  limit  the   city's  power  to 
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create  debt,  vhilo  doabtJog  that  cities  are  viae  and  rirtnotu 
eaoogh  to  limit  their  own  indebtedness  witliin  reasonable 
buond^,  is  ioi-xpli cable.  For  if  they  be  not  wise  or  virtnoos 
enongh  to  limit  their  own  indebtedness,  then  Uiey  may  not  be 
Ixnated  eren  vith  limited  powerx. 

Cities  have  fteqnently  iwiied  bonds  beyond  the  limits  fixed 
by  the  ConMitution,  and  it  is  a  qaeedon  Btill  nnsettled  by  the 
highest  courts  in  the  land,  whether  a  city  U  answerable  to  Uie 
innocent  bolder  for  debtH  iucarred  after  the  constitutional  limit 
is  reached.  Acts  of  the  state  legislature  directing  the  Issuance 
of  bonds  by  the  niunicipalitaee  for  the  building  of  railroads, 
have  fre<nieiitly  resulted  in  exlrftvagiuii  mc»sui-eet  being  for«e<t 
upon  the  cities  against  their  will  and  wishes,  aud  have  defeated 
the  very  purpose  sought  for  in  the  oonstitutional  limitation  of 
the  debt-creating  powers  of  the  city.  So  a  defense  of  the 
reasosableuess  of  such  oonstitutional  liniitatJou  based  upon  the 
fact  that  so  many  cities  have  touched  the  limit  only  because  of 
extravagance,  rvoeives  ita  own  answer.  Leave  the  debt-creating 
power,  tremendous  as  it  is,  to  the  city,  and  instead  of  the  ine- 
DpoDsible  »sHumptiou  of  his  burden  by  the  citizen,  ignorant  oi 
the  whole  matter,  we  shall  have  men  more  keenly  olive  to  their 
relations  as  members  of  a  corporate  body  interested  in  the  ax- 
anmption  of  debt,  and  finally,  in  all  likelihood,  awakened  to  the 
stupidity  of  assuming  any  indebtedness  where  all  municipal 
serrlce  may  be  paid  for  oat  of  the  annual  tax  levy. 

Is  there  no  equilibrium,  no  balance  of  authority — phrases 
which  too  often  are  mode  to  serve  the  office  of  ideas^betweea 
city  and  state  T  There  is  none.  It  is  precisely  these  faocifol 
theories  of  government,  of  checks  and  counterchecks,  which 
have  brought  oar  so-called  democratic  communities  largely  un> 
der  irresponsible  control.  Belf-govenied  oommnnities,  in  their 
various  operations,  wonld  in  time  produce  a  model  sj-stem  of 
government.  Experiment  would  follow  experiment,  andontof 
a  thoORaad  imperfect  or  abortive  attempts  to  approximate  to 
what  ia  best,  the  model  city  would  rise  at  last  for  the  admiration 
and  imitation  of  all  its  rival  cities. 

Local  self-government,  as  has  been  said,  is  tbe  sareet  safe- 
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guard  againat  oppression.  Not  that  commaiuties  may  not  op- 
press themselTes — may  not  pass  lavs  whicli  hamper  and  restrict ; 
bat  how  much  more  sharp  and  keen  is  sneh  oppression  likely  to 
be  if  the  pover  to  enact  and  enforce  it  is  left  to  men  who  do  not 
feel  the  smart  of  the  blow  they  inflict ;  and  how  mach  more 
quickly  woold  each  oppression  be  removed  if  the  power  to  cor- 
rect it  were  possessed  by  those  who  administer  and  endure. 

Eternal  vigilance  and  alertness  are  the  price  of  liberty.  And 
it  is  precisely  because  men  are  more  likely  to  be  alert  and  vigi- 
lant when  upon  them  alone  rests  the  bnrden  of  responsibility, 
Qiat  the  govemmeot  of  a  city  shoidd  be  left  to  its  natural  gov- 
ernors— i.  c,  the  people  who  inhabit  it 

Where  local  freedom  does  not  exist,  freedom  itself  is  mori- 
band.  For  robbed  of  self-government,  men  are  helpless.  Insti- 
tntions  in  the  likeness  of  democracy  that  give  to  central  author- 
ities powers  over  local  concerns,  are  a  despotism  hidden  and  In- 
sidioos,  and  therefore  more  dangerons  than  the  tyranny  that 
makes  its  menace  boldly  and  openly.  Freedom  demands  that 
the  business  of  corporate  partnership  shall  reet  only  with  the 
partners.  External  interference  is  the  death  of  civil  life ;  and  in 
these  seemingly  small  considerations  is  involved  the  preserva- 
tion or  sacrifice  of'  all  that  makes  for  liberty  as  against  all  that 
makes  for  de8[>otiBm. 

Mankind  aa  it  is,  mankind  as  it  might  be  !  Cities  as  they  are, 
and  cities  as  they  might  be  1  These  are  wide  questions.  Men 
with  ideals  think  they  see  a  glorions  fatore  for  humanity,  when 
it  shall  be  purged  of  much  of  its  grossnees,  trade  and  commerce 
made  noselfish,  want  destroyed,  imd  in  the  trail  of  it,  greed  and 
crimes  against  property — which  spring  from  want  or  greed — abol- 
ished utterly.  All  this  is  by  no  means  unprofitable  speoolation ; 
the  ideals  differ,  but  the  hope  is  indivisible  and  one.  The  prac- 
tical reformer  bids  the  idealist  be  assured ;  the  truth  toward 
which  he  struggles  shall  be  for  the  world  some  day,  if  not  pre- 
cisely in  his  way,  at  all  events,  all  and  more  than  he  ventures  to 
anticipate. 

With  the  facilities  now  at  man's  disposal,  with  the  enormously 
increased  economies  of  production,  a  city  is  possible  that  will 
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more  than  rival  the  Utopias  that  vere  merely  dreams  in  the  im- 
agination a  centnry  or  two  ago.  The  ardent  spirits  who  re- 
coiled— some  with  natures  soared  and  minds  embittered — from 
the  disappointment  and  &ilare  of  the  Brook  Farm  experiment, 
may  not  live  to  see  the  Utopian  city  grow  ;  bnt  some  day  it  will 
come. 

Ahsolate  local  self-government  will  not  of  itself  boild  the  &ir 
city.  Bat  it  will  enable  any  manicipality  to  be  all  and  more 
than  seems  fitting  to  the  dificnssion  of  the  sabject  in  sober  dis- 
passionate prose. 

Joseph  Daka  Milleb. 


FREEDOM  OF  DEBATE  IN  THE  SENATE. 

BY.  E.  K.  DIKGLm'. 

THE  exhaosting  and  ezhaastiTe  debate  in  the  United  States 
Senate  on  the  repeal  of  ttte  purchase  clause  of  the  so-called 
Sherman  Silver  act,  occasioned  many  harsh  criticisms  of  the 
highest  legislative  body  in  the  laud,  and  particnlarly  the 
minority  thereof.  The  sentiment  vaa  freely  expressed  that  the 
action  of  the  minority  vas  rerolntionary,  in  that  it  subverted  a 
specific  right  delegated  to  the  upper  branch  of  Congress,  namely, 
the  right  to  l^ialate.  Several  remedies  were  suggested,  among 
them  (1)  a  Beed  in  the  chair  to  pat  the  motions,  (2)  the 
adoption  of  a  rnle  allowing  the  majority  to  set  apart  a  day  on 
which  a  vote  on  the  main  qntistiona  should  be  taken,  (3)  the 
adoption  of  a  rule  permitting  the  moving  of  the  previous  qnes- 
tiotts.  As  to  the  remedies  suggested,  all  but  the  first  involve  a 
revision  of  the  rules,  while  the  first  assumes  that  a  Reed  would 
either  act  without  rules  or  violate  existing  rules,  neither  of 
which  assumptions  appears  to  be  reasonable.  Those  involving 
a  revision  in  the  rules  are  merely  different  formulas  of  the  same 
remedy.  They  involve  a  curtailment  of  debate  and  a  forced 
vote. 

Now  that  the  smoke  of  the  battle  has  cleared  away,  the  facts 
appear  in  a  clearer  light ;  and  a  post  mortem  examination  gives 
rise  to  a  sospicion  that  the  first  pnbUo  diagnosis  was  not  correct, 
and  that  therefore  the  remedy  suggested  is  not  justified  by 
theory,  by  precedent,  or  by  fact. 

WHY  EULES  EXIST. 

Theoretically  the  rules  of  every  legislative  body  are  for  the 
proteotion  of  the  minority.  Jefferson  says  in  his  manual :  "The 
only  weapons  by  which  the  minority  can  defend  themselves 
against  attempts  &om  those  in  power,  are  the  formulas  and  rules 
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of  proceedings  by  which  the  weaker  part>'  can  be  protected.'* 
The  rales  of  partianicDtary  pro<.>edQre  which  catDC  down  to  us 
from  the  Britt»li  Pitrliitment  were  eonipanitively  few  and  simple, 
the  underlying  ot>j«:ts  of  which  were :  first,  good  order;  second, 
freedom  of  diaoassion ;  and  third,  the  protection  of  minority. 
Any  kind  of  a  gatlieriug,  great  or  small,  atssembled  to  accom- 
plish some  fixed  object,  tftight  do  its  bnslDeaaJnst  as  well  with- 
out aa  with  rules,  if  a  unanimity  of  opinion  prevailed,  so  as  bo 
preclude  the  necc^ity  of  any  discnaslon.  Bnt  no  body  of 
citizena  in  a.  representttire  democracy,  or  limited  monarchy, 
erer  asaombled  under  such  oonditiom.  Hence  somethiug  Ls 
necessary  to  permit  the  diHereot  shades  of  opinion  to  be  ex- 
pressed with  perfect  frt-odom,  ao  aa  to  avoid  all  danger  of  coming 
to  a  hasty  or  wrong  conclosion,  or  of  permitting  what  appears 
to  be  Uie  majority  to  opprcao  what  appears  to  be  the  minority. 
EqmU  representation  of  states  in  the  Senate  was  decided  upon 
alter  hu  exhaustive  discussion  in  the  original  Constitntional 
Convention,  as  a  safeguard  against  and  a  check  upon  the  prob- 
able hasty  action  of  the  lower  house,  the  representation  of  which 
was  t»iscd  entirely  upon  munbers.  The  triumph  of  the  plan 
finally  incorporated  in  the  Oonstitution  was  a  triumph  of  the 
coni<ervative  element  whicli  from  experience  and  by  intuition 
feared  the  oppression  of  mere  numbers.  The  Senate  was  looked 
apon  as  the  conserving  body  of  legislation  standing  between  the 
populace  and  possible  shipwreck  ;  and  subsequent  events  show 
how  accurately  the  fi-amera  judged  the  present  and  discerned 
th«  future.  So  that  whcu  on  Thursday,  April  Itf,  1 7S9,  the  Bnrt. 
rules  of  the  Senate  were  reported  and  adopted,  and  business  was 
ondertaken  under  tho«e  rules,  some  of  the  senators  even  went  so 
fiir  afl  to  apolgize  for  having  rules  at  all,  the  dignity  of  Uie 
Senate  and  the  courtesy  between  members  being  snch  as  to  well- 
nigh  preclude  the  neoeasity  of  binding  rules.  So  strictly  did  tlie 
aeoatora  guard  the  freedom  of  delmtes  and  chafe  under  tlie  re- 
Btriotion  of  any  rules  that  cnrtalteil  au  honored  right,  or  gave 
new  powen  to  the  presiding  ofiicer  or  the  majority,  that  ever? 
attempt  to  follow  in  the  stepe  of  the  populous  lower  branch  in 
the  matter  of  rnle-revision,  was  stoutly  resisted. 
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THE  PEEVIOUB  QUESTION, 

Bale  vm.  of  the  original  rnles  adopted  by  the  Senate  1q  1789 
permitted  the  moving  of  the  previons  qaestion,  as  it  vaa  so 
called.  The  preTisos  qneetion  here  adopted,  however,  was  not 
the  previooB  qoeBtion  of  to-day.  It  wae  rather  the  previous 
qneetion  in  its  original  signification  handed  down  from  the  Con- 
greas  of  the  Confederacy  for  the  pnrpoae  of  defeating  a  consid- 
eration of  the  main  qnestion  on  that  day,  the  mover  always  being 
the  one  who  desired  to  have  the  qneetion  go  over.  'When,  how- 
ever, the  previons  qneetion  came  into  use  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing the  house  to  an  immediate  consideration  of  the  question, 
and  thus  shutting  off  debate,  the  Senate  at  once  dropped  it. 
The  boose,  however,  retained  it.  Thus  the  same  parliamentary 
motion  has  met  with  a  fate  in  each  house  of  Congress,  differing 
as  the  inherited  theoriee  and  tendencies  of  the  two  bodies  dif- 
fered. March  26,  1806,  a  new  set  of  roles  prepared  by  the  Sen- 
ate was  adopted  and  printed.  Bole  YIII.  of  these  rules  omit- 
ted the  previous  qaestion  in  the  list  of  modoug  that  coald  be 
made  when  a  question  was  before  the  Senate.  Thus  the  first 
and  only  check  to  the  freedom  of  debate  was  obliterated. 

ATTEMPTS    TO   CURTAIL  DEBATE. 

In  April,  1826,  an  attempt  was  made  to  give  more  power  to 
the  vice-president  as  a  presiding  officer,  by  permitting  him  to 
call  a  member  to  order,  which  involved  the  latitude  and  freedom 
of  debate.     Vice-President  Randolph  in  the  chair,  said : 

The  [K>wer  of  the  presiding  olllcer  on  these  great  points  Is  an  appellate 
power  only  ;  and  consequently  the  duties  of  the  chair  commence  when 
a  senator  is  called  to  order  by  a  senator.  .  .  .  What  the  opinion  of 
the  presiding  officer  is  in  relation  to  the  freedom  of  debate,  in  this  body, 
it  will  be  lime  to  declare  when  aqueation  may  be  presented;  but  such  as  It 
la,  it  will  be  finally,  and,  I  trust,  I  may  add  fearlessly,  maintained.  But 
I  rejoice  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  on  a  point  so  important,  gave  to 
the  chair  no  original  power,  and  that  it  can  exercise  no  control  till 
called  on  by  the  Senate  itself. 

The  proposition  was  rejected. 

In  March,  1826,  another  attempt  to  amend  the  rnles  so  as  to 
require  the  president  to  call  a  member  to  order  was  defeated. 
Mr.  Randolph  made  this  motion  : 

I  more  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
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state  to  vest  ia  the  vice-president  the  power  of  calling  a  member  of  tbe 
Senate  to  order,  whether  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Senate  or  not. 

Thus  all  attempts  to  permit  or  require  the  presiding  officer  to 
ioterfere  vitb  a  senator  when  talking  was  defeated.  In  Jaa- 
Dary,  1632,  Senator  Foote  introduced  a  resolntion  propoaiiig  an 
amendment  to  Role  IX.,  providing  that  "no  debate  ahall  be 
permitted  until  the  second  is  pnt,  and  that  the  qoeation  of  con- 
sideration shall  be  decided  without  debate."  Senator  Miller, 
of  South  Carolina,  regarded  the  proposed  alteration  as  sabver- 
sire  of  the  rights  of  the  minority.     Senator  Benton  said : 

If  the  liberty  of  speech  was  to  full  in  this  bouse,  it  would  not  fall 
silently  nor  without  a  struggle.  If  tbe  majority  attempts  to  deprive  tbe 
minority  of  leave  to  speak,  the  people  should  know  It. 

The  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  debate  on  the  sub-treasury  bill  in  June,  1841,  dttring  an 
extra  session  called  by  President  Tyler,  gave  rise  to  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clay  to  hasten  matters  by  amending  the  mles 
so  as  to  permit  on&nished  business  to  be  taken  up  "  without 
waiting  for  the  usual  hoar  of  one  o'clock."  This  was  the  signal 
for  opposition.  This  memorable  contest  over  the  rules,  Z  might 
say  determined  in  a  measure  whether  the  principles  of  the  old 
Federal  or  the  Bepublican  party  should  prevail ;  and  the  re- 
stilt  was  perhaps  as  momentous  then,  as  the  result  of  the  recent 
silver  contest  is  now.     Mr,  Benton  said  : 

It  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  cut  down  and  shut  out  Inquiry  in  a  way 
not  hitherto  known  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Clay  replied  : 

Let  the  talent  of  both  sides  of  the  liouse  l>e  measured  and  put  forth, 
and  then  let  the  vanquished  party  submit  with  dignity  and  not  de- 
Bcend  to  a  mere  physical  struggle. 

Mr.  Benton  said  : 

This  attempt  to  execute  the  objects  of  tbe  dominaut  party  in  a  sum- 

uiury  and  compendious  wiij-  is  very  odious I  mean  to  speak 

If  I  Itave  to  s))eak  until  tlie  chui'ch  l>clls  ring  to-niarrow I 

have  rights  and  will  cxereiac  them. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said : 

There  isn  courtesy  among  the  nkembers  of  tliis  body  which  renders  It 
always  easy  for  gentlemen  to  accomplish  their  wishes  as  to  the  order  of 
business. 
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Mr.  King  said : 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  m^ority  In  every  public  body  to  allow  the  mi- 
nority a  full  and  &ir  opportunity  of  diBcussing  every  measure  pro- 
posed.   To  deny  thia  Is  a  species  of  legislative  tyranny. 

Mr.  Oalhoan  said : 

Very  rarely  Is  such  a  thing  witnessed  as  the  attempt  to  thwart  a 
measure  by  the  mere  consumption  of  time  by  a  resort  to  the  technical- 
ity of  rules. 

Mr.  Clay  replied  fand  the  reader  vill  mark  the  similarity  be- 
tween his  obaervations  and  those  of  the  repeal  leaders  in  the  re- 
cent silver  contest) : 

After  the  expression  of  pubiic  opinion  which  has  taken  place  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  are  we  to  stand  here  five  or  six  days 
on  a  stretch  disGusslng  that  which  the  people  have  already  decided  ? 
To  what  good  end?  Would  it  change  the  opinion  of  a  single  man? 
Would  it  do  anything  but  consume  the  public  time  7 

Mr-,  Calhoan  said : 

I  deny  that  the  people  desire  action  alone.    They  demand  that  we 

should  act  wisely The  attempt  to  cut  off  debate  is  a  thing 

unprecedented  In  the  Senate.    I  shall  resist  it. 

Mr.  Allen  (Ohio)  said  : 

If  you  (Clay)  press  this  to  a  vote,  I  can  teli  yon  that  you  will  have  to 
sit  here  many  a  long  and  sultry  night.  All  of  us  from  the  youngest  to 
the  oldest  can  and  will  gay  something. 

PEECEDEST    ADHEBED   TO. 

The  discussion  vraa  long  and  sharp,  resembling  closely  at 
timee  the  discossioa  vhich  recently  took  place  in  the  Senate. 
As  for  as  I  knoT,  this  was  the  first  time  when  a  minority  delib- 
erately soQght  to  delay  legislation  by  talk.  Bnt,  notwithstand- 
ing, a  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Clay's  resolntion  on  the  table  was  de- 
feated. The  resolntion  was  materially  inspired  to  snit  the  wishes 
of  the  minority,  and  the  cnrtallment  of  the  freedom  of  debate 
for  which  the  minority  contested  was  effectually  stopped.  Up 
to  this  time  it  appears  that  notwithstanding  a  sentiment  had 
prevailed  among  many  that  time  was  wanted  in  debate,  never- 
theless the  m^ority  in  the  Senate  when  broaght  to  the  test  re- 
fused to  reverse  the  rale  made  sacred  by  time-honored  prece- 
dent, that  disonsBion  should  be  unlimited  in  the  highest  legisla- 
tive body  in   the  land.     In  every  instance,  also,  when  an  at- 
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tempted  departure  baa  been  recorded,  the  ioitiatiTe  vbb  taken 
by  the  party  in  the  nu^ority.  If  the  same  party  happened  to 
be  in  a  minority,  it  waa  more  than  likely  to  be  foond  resisting 
any  interference  with  the  rules  looking  toward  a  cnrtailment  of 
debate. 

So  long  bad  this  theory  of  senatorial  courtesy  and  abaolnte 
freedom  of  discossion  been  in  vogue  in  the  Senate  that  Mr. 
Donglas'  resolution  "admitting  the  preriouB  question  when 
demanded  by  the  m^ority"  was  laid  on  the  table.  This  was 
August  28,  1850.  Thus  the  previous  question  operating  as  a 
"gag"  met  its  fate  in  the  Senate  the  first  and  only  time  it  was, 
I  believe,  ever  proposed. 

REASON  FOE   KOT   CHANGISG  THE  BULES  IN  1850.  . 

Debates  in  1850  and  1851  on  adding  the  words  "withont  de- 
bate" to  the  question  of  consideration,  again  developed  the  fact 
that  a  m^ority  of  the  Senate  was  jealous  of  its  right  of  discus- 
sion. 

In  1851  Mr.  Bell  on  this  subject  said  : 

Our  rules  are  suftlcietit  iiow  to  stop  debate  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Davia  (Mississippi)  said  : 

t  think  that  we  do  not  require  to  be  controlled  by  very  stringent 
rules,  such  as  mtglit  be  essential  for  the  government  of  a  mob.  1  be- 
lieve that  our  rules  ure  .luSlcieiit.  This  U  a  body  too  dignlfled  to  be  held 
lu  such  close  restraint  as  might  be  required  by  one  more  turbulent. 
....  The  few  rules  which  the  Seiiate  has  heretofore  had,  have 
beeu  suftlcieot. 

The  amendment  was  rejected.  Thus  the  conservative  spirit  of 
the  Seuate  prevailed  and  a  m^ority  decided  not  to  curtail  its 
"  freedom  of  debate."  February  IS,  1858,  another  attempt  was 
made  to  compel  the  question  of  consideration  to  be  decided 
witbont  debate.     Mr.  Bell  made  these  among  the  observationB : 

Most  of  the  rules  i>f  this  body  are  formed  with  a  view  to  protect  and 
allow  e<iual  rights  and  privili'gt.-:^  to  the  minority  like  the  guarantees  in 
the  Constitution  it!«elf.  If  you  mean  to  allow  a  majority  to  do  as  they 
liki',  you  need  no  rules  ;  majorities  do  not  net'd  their  protection  ;  rules 
arufor  the  minority. 

Mr.  Hale  (New  Hampshire)  later  made  these  observations  on 
amending  the  rules  so  as  to  stop  debate  : 
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In  my  oplaion,  tbe  attempt  to  legislate  aud  amend  tbe  rules  every 
time  there  la  any  excitement  growing  out  of  an  excited  state  of  aOalra 
will  be  found  to  be  mischievous.  Srror  will  flow  from  It.  The  safest 
rules  to  govern  are  the  rules  as  they  have  been  established  by  tbe  auo- 
oeaalTe  wisdom  of  Congress  and  the  predecessor  of  Congress,  the  Par- 
liament of  Qreat  Britain. 

He  spoke  passionately  of  the  right  of  debate. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  every  instance  Che  minority  in  the 
Senate  has  scmpnloosly  guarded  this  freedom  of  debate — a  right 
handed  down  to  that  venerable  body  Irom  the  beginning. 
WHY  CHANGE  THE  RULES  NOW ! 

The  Senate  roles,  as  they  stood  when  the  recent  silver  contest 
began,  did  not  permit  the  use  of  the  previona  question  to  stop 
debate.  It  u  not,  however,  the  &iilt  of  the  minority  that  such 
was  the  case.  The  well-gnarded  "  right  of  debate  "  was  legally 
and  constitationally  taken  advantage  of,  that  was  all.  Delay  in 
senatorial  action  is  not  synonymooB  with  revolationary  tactics. 
Senator  Lodge  well  says  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Siyrth  Amer- 
ican BetJtew:  "There  never  was  a  time  when  they  (the  Demo- 
oratio  minority)  coold  not  have  brought  abont  a  vote  with  the 
assistance  of  the  chair."  And  if  anch  is  the  case,  why  revise 
the  rules  simply  to  fit  some  alleged  emergency! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  events  proved  that  it  was  not  the  rnles  or 
lack  of  rules  that  was  the  cause  of  the  long  delay  j  it  was  the 
Demooratio  majority  itself,  and  Senator  Gorman  practically  con- 
fessed it^  in  the  debate  October  28, 1893,  when  he  said  : 

Complaints  have  been  made  of  delay  in  this  matter.  I  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  say  that  those  of  us  who  intended  to  vote  for  Its' 
final  passage  believed  that  we  were  In  the  minority,  and  a  delay  of 
weeks  became  necessary  that  we  might  convert  enough  to  pass  the  bill. 

Such  being  the  case,  what  becomes  of  the  assaolt  on  the  "  im- 
potent Senate"  and  on  the  revolationary  minority  that  was  sub- 
verting the  constitntiooal  right  of  the  m^ority  to  legislate  1 
The  assault  upon  the  Senate  as  a  body,  and  the  ridicnle  of  the 
Bo-called  senatorial  courtesy  seem  in  the  light  of  theory,  prece- 
dent, and  &ct8,  to  have  been  ill-advised.  The  Senate  has  found 
no  difBcolty  thus  far  in  its  history  in  legislating  onder  the  rnles 
by  which  it  was  governed  daring  the  now  famous  extra  session 
of  1893. 
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I  have  briefly  pointed  oct  and  reviewed  parallela  of  the  re- 
cent Bitnation ;  but  in  every  iostanoe  the  Senate  extricated 
itself  preserved  its  dignity,  maintained  its  time-honored  prece- 
dent of  U  freedom  of  debate,"  reeisted  all  attempts  to  curtail 
dlBCOBBion,  and  finally  legislated  as  the  m^'ority  desired.  Why 
then  should  a  gag  rule  be  inserted  at  the  threshold  of  the  second 
century  of  senatorial  life  t  If  the  protection  now  given  the  mi- 
nority— if  the  freedom  of  debate  accorded  every  member  is  now 
surrendered,  the  time  will  come  when,  after  some  sudden  politi- 
cal revolution,  which  is  likely  to  take  place  at  any  time,  the 
right-thinking  and  law-abiding  citizens  will  regret  the  change. 

Let  the  venerable  dignity  and  courtesy  of  the  Senate  alone. 
It  rests  well  on  the  ahonlders  of  the  honorable  gentlemen,  and 
aids  in  preserving  the  eoustitational  character  of  the  body  of 
which  the;  are  members.  Freedom  of  debate  in  the  Senate 
never  has  been  and  never  should  be  curtailed. 

R  IT.  DiNGUsr. 


CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTIONS   AND   PRESIDENTIAL  AP- 
POINTMENTS. 

BY  CHARLES  ROBINSON. 

SINCE  the  publication  of  Mr.  Williain  Dudley  Fonlke'a 
article  in  the  December  number  of  The  Forum  in  answer  to 
the  query,  "Are  presidential  appointments  for  Bale!"  the  as- 
pects of  the  "  Tan  Alen  scandal,"  which  form  the  basis  of  his 
remarks,  have  changed  entirely ;  bat  the  ethics  of  the  case  re- 
mains the  same.  The  pretenses  on  which  Mr.  Fonike  and  those 
who  think  with  him  affect  to  condemn  Mr.  Van  Alen's  appoint- 
ment are  transparent  When  we  remember  that  these  howling 
derylshes  of  civil  serrioe  reform  all  stood  calmly  by,  and 
ottered  no  word  of  protest  when  other  high  offices  were  be- 
stowed in  return  for  party  services  similar  to  those  rendered 
by  Mr.  Van  Alen,  and  on  men  in  every  way  less  qualified  to  fill 
them,  the  gorge  of  every  fair-minded  citizen  most  rise  at  their 
prolonged  canting  over  tbia  gentlemau's  case.  Indeed,  to  judge 
&om  the  manner  ia  which  some  persons  have  held  np  their 
hands  in  horror  over  Mr.  Tan  Alen's  appointment,  one  would 
think  that  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  ever  heard  of  money 
being  used  in  a  political  campaign  or  that  an  office  had  been 
given  to  a  man  who  had  made  a  campaign  contribution.  Every 
one  who  knows  anything  about  politics  knows  to  the  contrary. 
Such  appointments  are  made  every  day,  and  are  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

If  some  of  the  political  Pecksniff  who  foresaw  iu  Mr.  Van 
Alen's  appointment  a  "llatal  blow  to  popular  government"  and 
a  sure  sign  of  the  "ultimate  extinction  of  our  patriotism  and 
pnblio  spirit,"  had  taken  the  trouble  to  think — a  form  of  mental 
recreation  in  which  snch  superior  persons  rarely  indolge — they 
might  have  recalled  the  &ct  that  of  late  years  several  well- 
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koown  geoUeincn  wbo  contributed  K^tneroosly  to  the  campfti^ 
fnndiiof  the  two  great  political  parties  bare  been  jnstly  re- 
Tftrded  by  apt>ointiiieut  to  iuiportaat  offices.  Tliog,  it  la  irell 
known  that  Mr.  Whitney  oontribated  a  large  snin  to  the  Demo- 
cnUk  campaign  fund  lu  ISS'l ;  yet  wheu  he  was  made  secretary 
of  the  navy  no  word  of  protest  was  offered.  To  cite  only  a  few 
more  recent  iustanoes:  It  vas  pretty  generally  understood  in 
1S92,  when  Freaident  Harrison  made  Sir.  .Jefferson  Coolidge 
minister  to  France,  that  the  uppoiutmeut  was  largely  due  to  that 
gentleman's  liberal  contributions  to  Republican  campaign  funda 
At  least  one  of  Mr.  Coolidge'a  Itepnblican  pn^deceseors,  ez-Vioe. 
President  Levi  P.  Morton,  was  likewise  Raid  to  have  been  given 
the  French  uiiasion  in  rccogaitioa  of  his  geuorous  oamputga 
contributions.  So,  a^ln,  there  can  be  no  donb(  that  John 
Wanamaker  was  appoiutcd  postmaster  general  as  a  reward  for 
his  having  collected  a  campaign  fund  of  something  tike  $100,01)0 
In  I8SS.  It  was  a  matter  of  common  goatiip  during  the  last 
presidential  campaign  that  a  prominent  Philadelphia  maunfiKi- 
tnrer  Gontrilmted  neiidy  $100,000  to  the  Kepnblicau  fund,  ou  the 
Implied  under^tundi ug  that  iu  the  event  of  General  Tlairison's 
re-electjon  he  was  to  receive  "recognition  "  in  the  shape  of  a 
cabinet  portfolio.  General  Harrison  probably  was  not  a  party 
to  this  nndenitood  if  not  declared  contract ;  nevertheless,  if  he 
had  been  re-elected,  there  in  little  doubt  but  that  the  gentleman 
in  qnesdon  wonid  have  received  this  reward. 

When  Mr.  Van  Alen,  who  contributed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  half  this  amount  to  the  campaign  fund  of  the  victorious 
par^,  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Italy,  h«  was  assailed  with 
coarse  person.ll  abojte  by  such  of  3Ir.  Cleveland's  quondam  sup- 
porters as  had  failed  to  receive  "  recognition  "  at  the  hands  of 
the  preeidenl.  There  was  never  any  real  basis  for  the  some- 
what hysterical  opposition  to  this  appointment  which  manifested 
Itself  in  these  quarters.  Tt  wa**  perfectly  plain  to  any  consider- 
ate penon  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Alen  Mas  an  honest 
aet  of  the  president  of  the  United  States.  He  waa  aeiecled 
purely  and  simply  for  the  reason  that  he  was  fitted  for  the  post, 
and  not  because  he  contributed  to  the  regular  cniupaign  fund 
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of  tlie  Damooratic  party.  The  war  against  the  mac  has  been 
ODe  of  abeolnta  injustice.  The  pablio  did  not  at  any  time  be- 
lieve that  President  Cleveland  appointed  Mr.  Van  Alen  am- 
baasador  at  Bome  as  a  compensation  for  his  campaign  contriba- 
tioD.  The  virolence  with  which  this  charge  was  pressed  was 
largely  due  to  jealonsy  on  the  part  of  the  disappointed 
editors  of  some  nnscmpnlona  newspapers  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  had  its  origin,  I  believe,  in  the  Sew  York 
World;  bat  adverse  criticism  from  snch  a  eonrce  as  this  might 
qnite  safely  have  been  taken  as  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Van  Aien's  appointment  The  charge  that  he  was  given 
the  ItaUan  mission  in  payment  of  ao  obligation  arising  from  his 
contribntiOD  to  the  Democratic  campaign  fkad  was  effectnally 
disposed  of  in  Mr.  Whitney's  letter  to  the  president,  written 
last  Jane,  and  pnblished  shortly  after  the  appointment  was 
made.  If  any  farther  evidence  were  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
money  was  not  contribnted  with  an  understfindiag  on  the  quid 
pro  quo  principle,  it  may  be  foand  in  Mr.  Alen's  manly  and  dig- 
nified letter  to  the  president,  resigning  the  office. 

I  have  never  denied,  and  do  not  now  deny,  that  I  contribut«d  to  the 
campaign  fund— not  fifty  thousand  doll&rs,  but  yet  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  Sincerely  believing,  as  I  did,  that  a  continuation  of  Repub- 
Ucau  supremacy  would  be  not  only  a  hindrance  to  national  progress,  but 
in  time  a  positive  menace  to  the  success  of  popular  government,  and, 
having  large  Interests  at  stake,  I  was  Impelled  by  both  patriotic  and 
selfish  reasons  to  aid  the  Democratic  cause. 

I  did  not  do  so  until  I  made  myself  familiar  with  the  methods  of  the 
campaign  as  conducted  by  the  National  Democratic  Committee.  I 
visited  the  Democratic  headquarters,  and  was  astonished  at  the  great 
work  being  done.  An  expenditure,  vant  in  proportions,  was  being 
made  to  bring  home  to  the  American  people  the  truths  upon  which  I 
believed  the  welfare  of  the  country  depended.  Hundreds  of  speakers, 
too  poor  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  were^being  helped  to  do  a  patriotic 
duty  by  the  national  committee,  and  a  vast  amount  of  literature  was 
being  distributed  free  to  awaken  the  public  mind  ou  the  questions  im- 
pending In  the  campaign.  The  Democratic  party  had  no  favored  inter- 
ests to  assess  and  was  obliged  to  rely  upon  individuals  for  necessary 
financial  assistance.    Hence  my  contribution. 

So  far  from  attaching  undue  importance  to  it,  I  was  fully  aware  that 
the  contribution  meant  far  less  to  me  than  the  time  and  effort  devoted 
by  thousands  of  unselfish  citizens  to  the  same  campaign.  Nor  did  I 
believe  that  it  should  entitle  me  to  any  more  consideration.    On  the 
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contrary,  I  bave  not  only  a<ltuUi«d  tiiil  liare  po«illvely  lTuii8i«<)  nt  all 
liiiioK  that  It  i>n.-»(oil  no  oMigatiun  (<>  mv  wliiitover,  utd  I  ftiO  cuiii1di.-i)t 
tliBC  tb«  pn<«l<lent',  \vlio  In  fact  was  kind  oiKViiich  to  say  to  thf>  Drmo- 
tirata  of  Kbudi!  Inliind,  that  Itb  pemuiml  ncquaiulaooe  wltli  va& 
vn»,\>\n\  him  to  oonsWcr  my  candiflacy  soldy  npon  It«  mcrlta,  will  bear 
lue  out  Ijt  tbU  aaaerUon. 

It  WON  by  no  nicaiiit  the  lint  time  I  had  aMiUitcd  the  parly  slnoe  Mr. 
Cleveland'a  ag^Tmelve  leadership  aroused  my  ndmlratlon,  and  t  do  not 
IwHJtatt!  toaay  that,  if  It  shall  again  »eem  to  be  my  duty  as  a  citizen  do- 
sltXHU  of  x\w  b«*t  Kovcmmonl,  It  will  not  Im  thi;  liiol. 

Ah  a  result  of  the  patriotic,  ^Demus,  aud  cordial  sapport  of 
his  party,  indicated  id  this  letter,  Mr.  Van  AIcd  vrus  accased 
of  dishonorable  hnrgninlng,  when  it  ia  evident  on  the  face  of  the 
trantKtction  that  Mr.  Van  Aleu  gavo  what  he  oontribnted  freely 
and  from  an  inler««<t  in  the  siiccem  of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the 
caoM  be  repre«?ntod.  Everyboily  who  knowii  anything  about 
politics  appreciates  the  fact  that  every  political  party  needs  the 
good  servicer  of  sach  men.  Indeed,  there  is  no  telling  what 
vonld  have  become  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  last  presiden- 
tial campaign  if  they  bad  not  bad  sufficient  means  to  keep  the 
political  maobllie  tborouglily  "greased."  The  charge  of  "dis- 
honorable bargainiog"  also  brought  against  Mr.  Wbitney  for 
his  share  in  this  matter,  is  even  more  absurd.  Not  only  vua  he 
excusable  for  accepting  Mr.  Van  .Vlen's  money,  but  in  80  doing 
he  was  attending  strictly  to  his  business.  His  subsc^nenC 
efforts  in  Sir.  Van  Alen'a  behalf  are  evidences  of  his  loyalty  and 
his  willingness  to  reword  the  man  who  responded  to  bis  call 
"when  friends  were  few  and  calls  were  great." 

To  dlscriiiiinale  ugaiust  u  man  because  be  has  been  an  enthn- 
siastic  "eontiribulor"  to  his  party  is  quite  as  nnjnst  as  to  dis- 
criminate against  another  becaase  be  has  been  an  enthusiustio 
"worker."  It  is  not  a  wbit  less  creditable  or  patriotic  for  one 
man  to  belp  with  his  purse  a  catise  in  which  he  believes,  than 
for  another  to  aid  it  with  bis  voice  or  his  pen.  To  argue,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Van  .Ueu  should  have  been  excluded  from  hold- 
ing a  political  office  merely  because  of  his  generous  coutribntiou 
to  the  Demoorutic  campiiign  fund  is  absurd  and  undemocratic. 
Such  a  oonsideration  should  have  bad  nothing  to  do  with  iL 
That  was  the  only  service  he  could  render  to  bis  party. 
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The  only  &ir  test,  therefore,  in  each  a  case  is  the  Jacksoaiait 
one;  la  he  honest t  la  he  capable t  Mr.  Van  Aleii's  fitness 
for  the  position  of  ambassador  bo  Italy  was  officially  vooched  for, 
not  only  by  the  leading  Democrata  of  Rhode  Island,  bnt  also  by 
both  the  Bepnblican  senators  from  that  state  in  their  votes  for 
his  confirmation,  and  by  every  one  vith  whom  he  had  a  peraonal 
acqoaintance.  The  &ct  that  President  Cleveland  knev  Mr.  Van 
Alen  personally  shonld  alone  have  convinced  everyone  that  hia 
appointment  coald  not  be  ao  iniqnitons  as  one  newspaper  chose 
to  assert.  The  pr«eidenf  a  long  pnblio  and  patriotic  career 
certainly  entitled  him  to  at  least  that  mnch  confidence.  Con- 
sidered on  his  peraonal  merits,  his  character,  antecedents,  and 
attainments,  Mr.  Van  Alen'a  was  one  of  the  best  appointments 
made  by  Mr.  Cleveland.  It  was  distinctly  above  the  average  of 
them,  from  whatever  standpoint  it  was  viewed.  If  any  donbta 
existed  regarding  his  capability  to  fill  the  office,  they  have  been 
di^wlled  by  his  action  in  resigning  the  ambassadorship. 
Indeed,  any  fair-minded  man  who  has  read  the  correspondence 
that  passed  between  him  and  the  president  must  regret  that  Mr. 
Van  Alen  will  not  represent  his  coontry  as  ambassador  to  Italy 
daring  the  next  four  years. 

The  reasons  Mr.  Van  Alen  assigns  for  refosing  to  accept  the 
office  are  entirely  honorable  to  him.  They  indicate  a  very  high 
conception  of  pablic  daty  and  a  proud  sense  of  self-respect  ut- 
terly unknown  to  his  Pharisaical  detractors.  The  tone  of  his 
letter  marks  the  difference  between  him  and  the  hypocritical 
crowd  that  assailed  him  so  vulgarly. 

Acceptance  of  the  ofllce,  he  declared,  would  niake  me  appear  will- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  personal  gratldcatiou,  to  discredit  iu  the  minds  of 
many  the  political  party  to  which  I  nni  attached,  and  to  bring  unde- 
eerved  rebuke  upon  the  administration  which  has  honored  me,  and 
whoee  success  I  earnestly  desire. 

The  correspondence  serves  to  accentuate  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  knows  more  about  the  real  fitness  of  the  men  he 
selects  for  office  than  the  critics  who  animadvert  npoa  his  ap- 
pointments irom  an  entirely  superficial  standpoint.  The  presi- 
dent's letter,  requesting  the  withdrawal  of  his  resignation,  was 
a  very  great  compliment  to  Mr.  Van  Alen.     "  I  am  now  better 
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coDvinoed  of  your  fitness,*'  he  says,  "thanever."  Helhea,  with 
cbATHCtcristtc  insistence,  urj^  Mr.  Van  .Uon  to  reconftidor  his 
decision,  a<x»pt  the  office,  luid  ''vindicate  by  tJie  discbarge  of 
its  duties  tlia  wisdom  and  propriety  of  your  selection." 

Under  the  circnioalanceH,  Mr.  Yiiu  Alen  might  with  perfect 
«OD8ist«ucy,  dignity,  and  Hclf-retip«t.-t,  have  acceded  to  the  presi- 
dents rectneet  and  have  withdrawn  his  resignation.  >[oreover, 
the  Senate,  iu  eonlirtuing  his  appointment,  showed  that  it  did  not 
believe  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Van  .Glen's  accawrs  bad  any 
foundation  to  reet  on  ;  and  as  that  body  is  the  higheet  oonrt  of 
appeal  in  mattent  of  chLt  kind,  its  decision  should  have  been 
conclusive  with  him.  And  even  if  the  allegations  that  he  had 
been  appointed  swlely  becautte  of  his  generous  campaign  ooutri- 
bntions  were  true,  the  discredit  of  that  fact  would  belong  to  the 
Sidministratian,  and  not  to  himself;  there  was  certainly  no  hesl* 
tancy  on  the  part  of  the  president  in  accepting  the  fall  reeponsi- 
bility  for  tlie  appointment,  and  his  letter  to  Mr.  Von  Aleu  was 
most  creditable  to  hinimlC  It  proves  once  more  his  splen- 
did independence  and  steadfastness  of  purpose.  He  simply 
acted  in  this  matter  with  the  same  conrage  ojid  disregard  of  un- 
founded  clamor  which  has  always  characterized  his  performance 
of  pnhlic  duties.  His  decision  was  the  right  one,  and  cannot 
be  considered  otherwise  by  any  unpn^udiccd  per»>n.  In  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Van  Alen,  President  Cleveland  showed  a  hearty 
and  wholesome  contempt  for  the  canting  protevts  and  vaporinga 
of  tbe  "  unco'  ^uid  "  niemlters  of  his  own  j>arty  who  aconsed 
him  of  making  traffic  of  the  high  offices  of  government. 

Is  It  not  about  time  that  the  political  Phari»ieeH  who  peise- 
cnted  >lr.  Van  Alen  into  resigning  the  Italian  mission  by  ma- 
licious misrepresentations  of  the  8t«ps  leading  to  his  appoint- 
ment were  made  to  understand  that,  a^  between  Mr.  Van  Alen 
and  themselves,  the  great  mass  of  honest  people  regai-d  tbe 
former  as  by  far  their  sui>erior,  not  only  iutellectually  but  mor- 
ally r  Their  oondncl  in  this  matter  has  l^eern  Justly  characterized 
by  Henry  Watteraon  as  the  sniveling  insincerity  of  JlissNnn- 
cyism. 

CUABLIi£  ROBIN»ON. 


WOMAN  AND  THE  WAGES  QUESTION. 

BY    SAMUEL   M.    DAVIS,    ESQ. 

'  I  "^  GIVE  a  ftill  history  of  woman  as  a  wage-earner  would 
J-  require  a  sammary  of  the  entire  history  of  working  hn- 
manity,  but  it  ia  the  porpoae  of  this  paper  to  sketch  hastily  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  facts  that  confront  women  to-day 
when  they  ofiier  their  services  in  a  common  market  as  a  means 
of  securing  an  honest  livelihood.  The  position  of  working 
women  all  over  the  world  is  affected  largely  by  the  traditions 
and  the  inheritances  of  the  race  with  reference  to  woman  and 
her  position  in  society.  In  all  the  progress  that  the  race  has 
made  she  has  shared  in  many  of  the  materia]  benefits,  but  her 
indostrial  position  has  never  equalled  that  of  man,  and  it  is  our 
purpose  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  a  working  woman  holds  to-day 
a  position  inferior  to  that  of  a  working  man,  and  why  it  is  that 
for  practically  the  same  labor  she  receives  less  wages  than  do 
men. 

Discnasions  of  the  economic  problem  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee have  been  carried  on  almost  entirely,  if  not  altogether, 
from  the  standpoint  of  man  as  an  employee.  Woman  in  that 
relation  has  been  largely  ignored.  It  is  true  that  some  states,  as 
Maasachnsetts,  through  their  labor  bareans,  have  made  special 
investigation  in  this  direction;  yet  as  a  rnle  woman's  place  in 
industry  has  as  yet  received  bnt  scant  mention.  As  a  wage- 
earner  she  is  entitled  to  a  mnch  more  liberal  and  advanced 
treatment  than  she  has  hitherto  received,  and  one  which  will  in 
some  degree  be  commensarate  with  the  large  field  she  already 
occnpies  and  the  still  larger  field  she  is  destined  to  occupy  in 
the  practical  industrial  relations  of  modern  life.  As  in  other 
discussions  in  which  the  employer  of  labor  and  the  laborer  are 
interested,  the  main  question  relates  to  wages. 


* AUBRICAX  JOUnXAL  OF  FOLk 

It  it)  oReo  urged  that  the  wages  of  vomen  performing  th« 
satDb  kind  of  vork  as  m«u  should  be  tbe  same  in  amoaQt>  and  if 
women  do  not  receive  the  same  rate  of  wages  for  similar  work  ifc 
i>  claimed  that  great  iujustioe  is  done  them.  Let  DS  glance  for  » 
moaient  at  these  statements.  Bven  though  women  performed 
tlie  Banw  kind  of  work  as  men,  reoeiving  therefor  wages  less 
tiian  men,  it  would  not  follow  that  their  wages  were  in- 
adeqoate  to  their  service.  The  differences  existing  in  refer- 
ence to  the  efUciency  of  lalwr,  both  on  tlie  side  of  work  and 
on  the  liide  of  waste,  are  often  very  great  aa  between  laboren 
actually  employed  in  the  same  operation.  Hence  it  might  be 
true  that  a  umn  and  woman,  working  at  tlie  same  table  upon  the 
same  materini,  with  the  suuie  implements,  or  laboring  side  by 
side  ID  tlie  fields,  should  receive  wages  in  very  different  amounts 
and  yet  their  respective  services  be  most  exactly  recompensed. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  underrate  the  valne  of  woman's  toll,  yet 
the  plain  principles  of  economy  must  he  applied  to  it  in  a  diS" 
cusnon  like  the  prwent  one.  In  addition  there  are  some  reaB(ni0 
of  a  physiological  natui-e^  for  the  services  of  woiiiea  as  a  body 
being  in  a  d^ree  leea  desirable  to  omployers  than  Ihonc  of  men. 
Them  arc  saOicient  totally  to  debar  women  from  many  occupa- 
tions, and  greatly  to  reduce  their  eflloiency  in  otheis. 

Again,  amoug  social  reasons  we  may  addnce  the  generally  lew 
practical  education  which  girls  receive  as  compared  with  that 
given  to  boys,  and  the  almost  univeroal  expectation  of  domes- 
ticity wliicli  is  inherent  and  ineradicable  in  the  oonstatntion  of 
woman,  interfering  not  only  with  her  preparation  for  active  por- 
suitA,  but  also  with  her  prosecution  of  them,  because  it  redacee 
the  singIon««8  of  purpose  and  intcrv^t  with  which  her  duties  are 
discharged,  and  depreciates  in  the  eyes  of  her  employer,  and 
justly  so,  tbe  valtie  of  services  which  may  be  abruptly  tcnnl- 
nated  in  marriage.  Industrial  disabilities  such  as  these  cannot 
be  removed  or  cured  except  by  a  cause  that  would  disrupt  and 
destroy  society'.  JuHt  as  long  as  girls  grow  up  in  the  belief  that 
their  mission  is  not  to  work  in  a  shop  or  milt,  bat  U>  adorn  a 
home,  tlieir  education  will  take  shape  accordingly.  Boards  of 
education  and  parents  may  lay  out  coutaes  of  study  with  the 
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highest  of  TitilitariiU)  intentioas,  7et  the  mind  of  the  girl  will 
assimilate  sveetness  aod  grace  from  whaterer  intfillectual 
noorishment  is  ofTered  it  And  jnst  as  long  as  this  cherished 
illoBion  lasts  woman  will  serve  nnwUIingly,  and  prohahly  nn- 
happily,  as  one  who  has  an  inheritance  from  the  enjoyment  of 
which  she  is  debarred, — a  city  to  which  she  has  not  come.  If  a 
man  marrieB,  as  a  rule  he  becomes  a  better  and  more  stable 
workman  on  that  accoaat.  If  a  woman  marries,  it  is  most 
probable  that  she  will  leave  her  employment ;  if  she  remains 
she  will  be  a  leea  desirable  laborer  than  before.  This  expecta- 
tion of  domesticity  will  probably  always  exist  with  greater  or 
leas  force  in  the  female  mind,  and  will  inevitably,  wherever  it 
exists,  rednon  the  efBciency  of  female  labor. 

We  find  among  women  who  earn  their  living,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  their  own  ezertions,  qnite  a  number  who  are  not 
compelled  to  do  ao,  bnt  who  from  choice  desire  to  add  their 
earnings  to  a  common  Aind.  Among  this  class  are  wives  who 
assist  their  hnsbands  directly  in  providing  for  the  necessitiee  of 
the  family  by  working  at  various  employments.  In  addition  to 
these  are  many  girls  who  live  at  home  and  who  are  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  supported  by  their  parents,  and  whose  eamiuga  are 
spent  upon  dress  or  various  amusements  or  luxuries.  It  is 
plain  to  be  seen  that  both  of  these  classes  can  compete  success- 
Mly  with  other  women  wage-earners  who  are  compelled  to  earn 
their  own  living  and,  possibly,  support  some  others  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  them  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  evident 
also  that  these  two  classes  of  women  employees  can  afford  to 
work  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  who  are  compelled  to  earn  an 
entire  livelihood  and,  in  most  Instances,  more  than  this  from 
their  aervioes. 

Taking  everything  into  account  there  is,  however,  still  an  in- 
adequacy in  woman's  wages  for  the  labor  performed  and  the  ser- 
vice rendered.  It  is  a  rather  carious  fact  that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  occupations  the  average  wages  of  a  boy,  a  girl,  and  a 
woman  added  together  amount  to  those  of  a  man.  The  inade- 
quacy is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  competition  of  labor. 
The  price  of  labor,  just  as  the  price  of  any  other  commodity, 
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vill  depend  largely  upon  the  raciUty  wfUi  whicli  it  con  be  cran&> 
ported  to  a  desired  market  In  other  worda,  it  will  depend 
QpoD  tbe  mobility  of  labor.  Tim  iudtmtries  that  arc  physiolog- 
ically suited  to  women  are  highly  looalized,  and  women  caon<d 
readily  go  aboui  to  get  the  employment  ofTered.  A  study  or 
the  Htati&tics  of  industry  in  tbe  United'States  reveals  the  fact 
that  of  the  women  employed  iu  gainful  occupations,  forty-two 
per  cent  are  found  in  only  seven  countiea,  oompriiiing  but  seven 
per  cent  of  the  popuUtiou  of  the  country.  While  women  bave 
more  occii-sion  to  move  alwnt  to  find  a  market  than  men,  we  find 
tltom  diitabled  therefrom  in  a  great  meaiinre  by  phj'sical  weak- 
neES,  by  timidity,  and  by  tho««e  liabilities  to  mtAooniitruction  and 
insult  which  woold  natiually  belall  their  unprotectvtl  state. 
Having  a  gi-ealer  nece.<»ity  to  move  from  place  to  place  than  men, 
they  have  far  less  ability  to  do  so.  It  is  not  merely  taking  a 
journey  from  home  to  a  place  where  a  situation  has  already 
been  engaged,  but  it  is  Keeking  ont  employment  from  street  to 
street,  and  from  store  to  .store,  by  repeated  Inquiries,  and  often 
through  much  urgency  and  persistency  of  appli(^ition.  This  is 
the  journey  aud  undertaking  men  have  to  undergo  "to  get  a 
place."  For  this  reaaon  men  can  fulfill  the  reqairement  of  mo- 
bility of  labor  much  better  than  women.  This  method  not  only 
secnree  employment  for  the  iudividnal,  but  relieves  the  preasnre 
of  overproduction,  and  proveiits  the  "congestion, of  labor." 
Theee  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  women  are 
placed  in  sccnring  employment. 

While  much  of  the  disability  of  woman  for  aeeking  the  labor 
market  cannot  be  cured  by  law  or  opinion,  no  inoonsld«raUe 
part  has  been,  and  still  is,  due  to  a  lack  of  sympathy  aud  re^ieot 
for  her  iu  her  capacity  as  u  laborer,  if  not  to  a  false  and  ao- 
meaning  prejudice.  Intensely  open  to  opinion  as  she  is,  woman 
shrinks  from  the  faintest  utteranoes  of  blame  and  rebuke,  while 
mere  coldness  and  indifference  are  often  sufficient  in  themselves 
to  repress  the  impulse  toward  activity. 

Tbe  unfortunate  resnlt  of  a  pnblic  opinion  unfavorable  to  the 
exten^on  of  female  labor  is  doubtless  due  in  some  degree  to  the 
comparative  newness  of  the  occasion  which  calls  women  to  enter 
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the  general  market  of  labor,  and  as  a  natural  result  their  en- 
trance is  not  onnatoraUy  looked  cpoa  by  the  body  of  male 
laborers  interested  therein  as  an  iDtmsion  threatening  a  redac- 
tion of  their  ovn  wages.  At  the  same  time  the  ontside  com- 
mnnity,  though  disinterested,  remains  indifferent,  not  having 
been  educated  ap  to  Uie  point  of  giving  woman  a  warm  and 
strong  moral  support  in  her  efforts  to  find  employment,  and  of 
providing  adequate  protection  to  her  in  the  casoal  and  often- 
timee  mde  encoonteis  which  the  search  for  work  involves. 

The  introduction  of  the  "&ctory  system  "  has  more  than  any- 
thing else  changed  the  status  of  woman  as  a  wage-earner. 
Before  the  introductioa  of  the  factory,  the  bnlk  of  the  work  done 
by  women  was  done  in  the  home,  and  was  known  as  the  do- 
mestic system  as  opposed  to  the  factory  system.  Ure  has 
defined  the  iaotory  system  as  "the  combined  operation  of  many 
orders  of  work-people  in  tending  with  assidnous  skill  a  aeries 
of  prodnotive  machines  continnoosly  impelled  by  a  central 
power."* 

Factory  legislatioa  with  reference  to  employment  of  children, 
hours  of  service  or  length  of  work-day,  together  with  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  from  the  machinery  used  in 
mills,  is  not  all  that  conld  be  desired,  but  is  each  year  being  bet- 
tered by  amendments  and  new  enactments.  In  factories  of  all 
sorts  the  increase  of  women  workers  has  been  steady.  In  1865 
there  were  32,239  women  operatives  in  the  factories  of  Massa- 
chosetts,  or  uineteeu  per  cent  of  men  operatives.  In  1875  there 
were  83,207,  or  twenty-six  per  cent,  and  the  increase  from  that 
date  has  been  in  like  proportion.  In  Massachusetts  mills 
women  and  children  form  from  two  thirds  to  five  sixths  of  all 
employed. 

Comparing  the  factory  system  with  the  domestic  system,  we 
can  see  certain  objections  to  the  latter  which  the  large  lactones 
have  made  impossible.  In  weaving,  e.  g.,  the  looms  occupied  a 
large  part  of  the  family  living  space,  and  over -crowding  and  its 
attendant  evils  were  inevitable.  It  is  probable  also  that  drunk- 
enness was  more  common,  and  greater  opportunity  was  given 
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for  di»lionest  employees  to  steal  lunMrUUs.  Time  was  lost  in 
going  for  luaterials  and  returning  them,  !in(]  tlic  liOD>6s  were 
often  luicnreil  for  and  Hllliy.  It  is  (rue  tliat  these  conditions  are 
not  anfreqtteatly  reprodaced  in  the  factories,  but  as  a  rule  twUer 
light  und  air  and  leea  over-orowding  ore  experienced. 

Uon.  Carroll  D.  Wright*  in  a  chapter  on  "The  Factory  Sj-s- 
teiu,"  prep«red  for  the  t«nth  oensos,  takes  up  in  detail  the  fol- 
loviDg  objeotioofi  urged  against  this  system:  1.  The  fiictcHy 
sysieiii  uocesBitatcs  the  eiuplojnieot  of  women  and  cliildrcu  to 
an  injiiriooa  extent,  and  coutnequently  it^  tendency  is  to  destroy 
ftuaUy  life  and  ties  and  domestic  habits,  and  nitimately  the 
home.  2.  Factory  employments  are  injurious  to  health.  3. 
The  lactory  8j-«toni  is  productive  of  Intetnperanoe,  untlirift, 
and  porerty.  1.  It  feeds  prostitution  and  swells  the  criminal 
Ust  6.  It  tends  to  iatellectaa)  degoaeracy.  Without  stopping 
to  oonftider  the»e  objections  at  length,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say 
thattbv  third  and  fourth  objucLiuns  huvv  not  bet-n  found  to  be 
verified  by  the  facts,  while  the  remaining  three  objections  have 
great  weight  and  force. 

It  would  seem  that  woman  has  suffered  more  than  man  from 
tlte  species  of  contract  labor  known  as  the  "sweating  system." 
I  take  ttte  following  Illustration  from  a  recent  work  on  Boston 
working  women  : 

Tliv  woninii  linil  litvn  HTwiii);  for  n  kooiI  while  for  one  of  the  large*! 
and  vi\<ni  rv'?]i?<.'t:ii.>l4^  drygood^  houses  of  Boatoii.  Her  M<wlng  had 
been  coudiieil  U>  tu'»  lines,  clouks  und  upruiin.  For  Home  Ihiie  she  tutd 
been  making  white  aprons— a  gonrl  longtiprou  requiring  iterhapisaynTd 
of  wa1«rlal :  It  1h  heiumed  acn>^B  iln-  bottom  unit  on  huth  titles,  th« 
iMUid,  or  nprnn  Hlriuif,  !■  hemmed  on  licith  f tili'Ji  mid  tlieii  Kewed  on  to 
the  apron,  making  aix  long  seumM.  For  iheew  iJie  U  paid  firt««a  cents 
a  don.li.  lu  luldilion  (u  this  Iht  [irm  uhiirKvil  ihU  piior  woman  QttMU 
oents  oxpreSBSge  on  her  |>sckngF  of  l«i>  dozen  nprous,  eo  for  maMng  ISO 
■prous  ^te  receive  net  1S5  ceulB.  Iffihe  workn  from  B«re»tn  the  morn- 
ing until  elevi'U  o'elork  ul  night  ehu  eiin  ninke  four  dnieu,  hut  with  the 
care  of  her  child  «he  U  unable  to  average  more  ihau  thte«doi«u,  for 
vhleh,  after  the  exjirt.'suige  ia  luk«a  out,  slie  receives  forty  cents  a  day 
for  ttaeMi|>i>ortof  henhfir  nnd  child. 

This  IS  not  cited  as  an  extreme  caae,  but  as  a  fair  sample  of 

what  the  "sweating  system  "  has  done  for  women  wage-earners. 

It  is  doubtless  true  in  many  ocoupaCiooa  that  women  are  will- 
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ing  to  do  the  same  vork  as  that  performed  b?  men  for  less  pay, 
and  that  they  thus  displace  men  indostrially,  bnt  considerations 
of  snpply  and  demand  so  largely  aSect  the  present  wages  of 
women,  that  althongh  this  displacement  may  ocoor,  it  is  neitlier 
the  fonlt  of  the  woman  who,  needing  employment,  accepts  the 
smaller  snm,  nor  of  the  manufactnrer  who,  ander  existing  in- 
dnstrial  conditions,  pays  it.  In  the  long  rnn  the  displacements 
dne  to  the  employment  of  women  are  a<^nst«d  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  that  improvements  in  process  or  improved  machinery 
are  arranged.  Sach  displacements  are  temporary,  and  the  hard- 
ships accompanying  them  are  also  local  and  temporary. 

The  manifold  inventions  of  the  age  have  all  helped  to  bring 
about  tbe  result  of  making  woman  a  wage-earner.  The  exten- 
sion of  water  and  steam  power  has  made  the  labor  of  women 
osefnl  in  a  thousand  operations  for  which  their  strength  was 
formerly  inadequate.  "  "Wliereas  the  intelligent  workman,"  says 
M.  Jules  Simon,  in  "UOavieie,"  "was  once  an  intelligent 
force,  he  is  now  only  an  intelligence  directing  a  force — that  of 
steam — and  the  immediate  oonseqnence  of  the  change  has  been 
to  replace  men  by  women,  because  women  are  cheaper  and  can 
direct  the  steam  force  with  equal  eMciency."  It  is  this  which 
has  driven  women  into  the  labor  market.  In  families  where 
bread  comes  by  great  effort  the  services  of  the  house  are  fore- 
gone, and  wife  and  daaghter,  no  longer  working  as  of  old  for 
the  head  of  tlie  honae,  go  oat  to  seek  strange  employers  and  to 
be  jostled  in  public  places.  It  would  not  reqaire  much  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  the  home  has  been  a  great  loser  by  a  new 
social  order  of  things  that  has  forced  the  mother  and  daughter 
to  enter  the  competitive  race  for  making  a  living. 

It  sonnds  strangely  enough  that  even  in  the  United  States, 
where  by  general  consent  women  are  treated  with  higher  rela- 
tive consideration  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
respect  and  sympathy  for  them  are  wanting  in  snch  a  degree  as 
to  deprive  them  of  any  part  of  their  eqnitable  earnings.  Wo- 
man has  always  received  homage  and  service,  bat  as  a  wage- 
earner  in  the  labor  market  she  has  saffered  not  a  little  in  the 
past    This  has  not  been  caused  from  a  lack  of  chivalry,  bat 
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from  defects  of  edacation.  The  increaaed  necessity  tbat  voman 
is  coming  to  have  in  modem  life  to  enter  the  competationB  and 
contentions  of  indiiBtiy  haa  not  become  Bof&ciently  iamiliar  to 
the  public  mind,  nor  has  sufficient  thought  been  given  to  it 
either  in  recent  legislation  or  the  public  press.  The  economic 
idea  of  voman  has  seemed  incongrnoos,  and  her  image  in  such 
garb  unwelcome. 

Public  opinion  should  open  to  her  avenues  of  employment ' 
which  should  be  a  strong  support  to  her  in  her  demand  for  a 
fair  remuneration,  and  should  at  the  same  time  be  a  defense  to 
her  in  her  close  pursuit  of  employment,  in  her  ni^noy  and  per- 
sistent application  for  work,  in  her  necessary  exposure  to  gaze 
and  comment,  and  la  her  contact  with  much  that  is  strange  and 
rude,  and  should  give  her  a  freedom  of  industrial  movement  con- 
sistent with  femiDine  delicacy  and  womanly  purity. 

SaBIUEL  M.   Di.TI8. 


VV      of  fail 


WHY  IS  THE  JEW  HATED? 

BY  RABBI  ADOLF H  S[OSI« 

.  the  Jew  HatedT "  This  qaestioo  has  ia  a  spirit 
faimees  been  recently  propounded  by  the  Detroit 
lYee  Press  to  enlightened  Jewa.  The  writer  is  evideatly  a  high- 
minded  man,  who  is  himself  free  from  i-eligious,  racial,  and 
social  pr^ndice.  He  is  amazed  by  the  maltiplying  siens  of 
fierce  hatred  against  the  Jews  spreading  among  the  masses  in 
Germany  and  other  European  conntries.  He  is  also  aware  of 
the  fiwt  that  there  is  even  in  onr  conntry  a  vast  deal  of  hidden 
or  open  pr^adice  against  the  Jews,  manifesting  itself  in  many 
ways.  He  invites  Jews  of  a  philosophical  tnm  of  mind  tA  dig 
down  to  the  roots,  from  which  the  poison  tree  of  anti-Semitism 
springs.  Were  its  parent  caoses  once  known,  remedial  means 
might  be  applied  to  them.  With  the  removal  of  the  canses, 
the  effects  would  in  coarse  of  time  disappear  of  themselves. 

In  making  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  explain  the  existence  of 
prq'ndices  against  the  Jews,  of  hate  open  or  covert,  bmtal  or 
perfidiooaly  iosinoating,  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so  in  a  spirit  of 
calmness,  without  anger  and  bitterness,  dealing  with  the  matter 
as  if  it  were  no  more  nor  no  less  than  any  other  qnestion  in 
sociology. 

Like  all  other  phenomena  in  nature  and  human  life,  the 
prejudices  cherished  by  so  many  people  gainst  the  Jews  are  dne 
to  more  than  one  caase.  Bat  as  the  ohiefest,  the  most  mischiev- 
DOB,  and  most  abiding  of  all  the  causes,  we  must  consider  the 
pemicioos  Inflnence  which  the  preaching  of  most  Christian 
ministers  regarding  Jews  and  Jndaism  has  had  on  the  mind  and 
heart  of  youi^  and  old.  Jew -hating  and  Jew-baiting  are  mainly 
the  effect  of  seventeen  hundred  years  of  what  is  miscalled  Chris- 
tian preaching  against  the  Jews. 
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The  lying  and  corrupt  later  Qreelui.  Uie  cruel  and  brutal 
Romans,  hatjed  unci  persecuted  ibe  Jews,  because  they  knew  tbat 
tbe  latter  despised  tbeir  vile  conduct  and  vile  ^^kIs,  and  becoose 
they  alone  of  all  the  enslaved  natious  hod  the  de.sperate  courage 
to  r«si5t  the  Rrindint;  despotism  of  Itome,  and  to  fight  for  in- 
dependence  and  liberty  to  the  bitter  end.  The  Greeks  and 
Komans  fabricated  and  aprea<l  innumerable  calamnies  and  lies 
against  the  Jews.  One  neud  but  recall  to  mind  what  a  mass 
of  fabtehoods  against  Jews  and  Judaism,  a^iunt  Chrintiaos  aud 
C'hristUinity,  Tacitus,  the  foremost  ilonian  historian,  girw  ex- 
pi'essiOR  to  in  hLi  annals. 

As  long  aft  the  religion  of  holinett,  of  justice  aud  morey,  as 
long  as  the  gospel  of  the  prophet  of  Galilee  was  preached  by 
the  Jews  and  a  few  Gentiles  of  superior  moral  excellence,  Chris. 
tJanity  was  indeed  a  religion  of  uiiiTersal  brotherhood  and  love. 
Bat  as  soon  as  large  uafises  of  Homamt  and  Greeks  were  cou- 
verted,  they  inoculated  the  religion  of  love,  of  infinite  pity  for 
every  human  being,  as  taught  by  the  lowly  and  holy  Babbi  of 
Ka^uireth,  wiUi  tlielr  own  crnel  pagan  spirit,  with  tlie  virus  of 
tbeir  inhnman  Jew-hatred.  Proiu  the  time  Cfaristiaaity  was 
made  the  state  reli^on  of  tliu  Roman  Empire  by  the  mur- 
derer Constantine,  there  was  no  peace  for  the  Jew  in  the  Bo- 
man  world,  Slnee  that  year  there  began  a  carnival  of  b»t«, 
calnmny,  and  persecution  against  the  Jews  which  has  oot 
ceased  to  this  day.  The  minist«ra  of  the  religion  of  love  and 
broad  humauity  prevailed  upon  the  emperors  to  rob  the  .Jews 
firet  of  alt  their  political  rights  and  soon  also  of  all  civil,  of  all 
human  rights.  They  seemed  to  consider  the  persecution  and 
degradation  of  the  Jews  the  main  task  imposed  upon  tbem  by 
the  religion  of  Christ.  Worship  of  .Tesua  Christ  and  hatred  of 
the  .Tews  came  to  be  interchangeable  ideas  with  the  priests  of 
the  church.  The  saving  of  souls  through  the  ^vior  of  the 
world  and  the  extermination  of  the  Jews  for  having  crucified 
Che  Son  of  God  had  blended  in  their  mind  into  the  one  supreme 
duty  of  a  good  Christlau.  On  all  occasions,  in  Che  confessional, 
ill  the  pulpit,  in  their  prayem,  in  their  public  harangues,  and 
io  tbeir  innumerable  writings,  they  held  up  the  Jews  tu  popu- 
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lar  execration,  described  them  as  monsters  of  iniqaity,  as  the 
irrecoQoilable  enemies  of  God  and  mankind. 

They  inflamed  the  popular  imagination  with  larid  desorip- 
tiona  of  the  tortures  inflicted  by  the  Jews  apon  the  Lamb  of 
QoA.  On  feast  dajm,  and  especially  on  £aater  day  and  daring 
Lent,  they  excited  the  hearts  of  the  maases  into  a  frenzy  by  tell- 
log  them  with  what  devilish  zeal  the  enemies  of  Ood  hoonded 
His  only  begotten  Son  to  his  death,  how  they  mocked  him  as  he 
was  tottering  under  the  weight  of  the  cross,  how  they  shoated 
with  delight  when  they  saw  him  nailed  to  the  cross,  with  what 
fiendish  glee  they  watohed  the  Redeemer's  death  agonies. 

The  prieets  invented,  and  through  persistent  assertions  and 
repetitions  made  the  people  believe  in,  the  dreadful  calonmy, 
that  the  Jews  killed  every  year  a  number  of  Christians  and  used 
their  blood  for  their  paesover  cakes.  The  poisonous  seed,  sown 
with  a  diligent  hand  daring  so  many  centuries  by  their  spiritual 
guides,  grew  up  luxuriantly  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
Christian  nations.  The  priests  calumniated  the  Jews  so  long 
with  snch  an  air  of  siuoerity,  with  such  wild  fanaticism,  that  the 
laity  conld  not  resist  believing  what  the  servants  of  Christ,  in- 
vested with  the  power  to  bind  and  loose,  to  condemn  to  everlast- 
ing perdition  or  to  deliver  from  the  torments  of  hell,  continued 
to  proclaim  with  fierce  emphasis.  The  ibnaticism  of  the  priest- 
hood fanaticized  the  maasee.  The  Jews  came  to  be  looked  upon 
by  the  Christian  nations  as  fiends  incarnate,  to  be  dreaded  as  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  evil  in  nature  and  hnmanity,  to  be 
shunned  as  moral  lepeis,  to  be  hated  as  sleepless  schemers 
against  the  spiritual  and  physical  weU-being  of  society. 

The  direful  influence  of  the  clergy  succeeded  in  making  the 
ignorant  people  believe  that  to  oppress  the  Jew  was  the  first 
duty  of  a  good  Christian,  to  heap  insults  on  him  was  as  meri- 
torious as  alma-giving  and  church-going,  to  make  him  wretched 
in  body  and  miserable  in  soul  was  the  dearest  service  one  could 
render  to  the  holy  Trinity.  The  teachers  of  sweet  mercy  de- 
clared with  frantic  eloquence,  that  God  had  cursed  the  Jews  to 
be,  like  Cain,  wanderers  over  the  face  of  the  earth ;  that  He 
suffered  them  to  survive  as  a  small  and  degraded  remnant^  in 
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order  to  be  to  all  pioos  Chruitianit  a  mga  and  token  of  the  venj^ 
aDC«  which  hid  wraUi  exoctit«a  upou  those  \rho«e  fonjbthers  bad 
pat  His  »0D  to  death,  and  whose  bad  hearts  persevered  in  deny- 
log  Him. 

The  lught  of  .Tevii  marked  bf  a  yellov  tt))ot  on  their  gftrment, 
the  sight  of  Jews  moving  in  fear  and  treuibling,  like  shadows 
tliroagh  the  street,  the  right  of  Jews  caged  np  in  narrow  and 
filthy  Ghettos,  the  sight  of  Jews  booted  and  pelted  bj-  thu  rab- 
ble, the  sight  of  Jewish  women,  with  their  innocent  bab«i>  in 
their  arms,  hnnted  like  wild  beasts,  the  sight  of  whole  Jewish 
congregations  driven  into  their  synagogacfl  and  burned  like  rate, 
was  to  believing  Christians  an  irrefutable  demoDStratioa  that 
God  abominates  tJie  fallen  n»ee,  that  He  ble^es  those  who  carry 
ont  His  divine  decrees  coDoeming  them,  that  Ue  lovee  thoM 
who  liale  the  people  of  His  wrath. 

Wherever  the  inesage  of  prieetly  love  and  aoiversal  brother- 
hood had  not.  rebelled  tli«  Diaaae6>  and  civated  in  them  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  Hpirit,  the  people  entertained  no  pr^ndioe,  do 
ill-will  against  the  Jews.  On  tlie  contrarj*,  both  »obles  and 
commons  felt  drawn  toward  them.  They  rea<lily  a!«ociated 
with  tbem  on  a  footing  of  equality,  vUited  their  houses  of  wor- 
ship, listened  to  their  x«rmons,  took  part  in  their  feiaHts  and 
bauqueta,  invited  tbem  to  their  houBes  and  held  friendly  con- 
verse with  them  on  matters  religious  and  worldly.  Proofo  of 
tills  are  the  numerous  episcopal  decrees  and  pastoral  letteia,  for- 
bidding such  intei'conrse,  and  warning  the  faithfnl  against  aaso- 
ciatJiig  witJi  the  accursed  enemies  of  Christ  becauso  such  social 
mingling  involved  great  danger  to  the  i^alvation  of  their  souls. 

Such  was  and  such  still  is  ever>'where  the  behavior  of  the 
natnial  man  toward  the  Jews.  But  the  teachings  of  the  theolo- 
gloD  aawrtiug  their  influence  on  him  through  many  centiiriee, 
regenerated  him  into  the  spiritual  man,  and  generated  in  him 
thoao  feelings  of  unreasoning  pr(>judic«,  of  blind  aveivioa 
against  the  Jews  which  have  made  and  still  make  our  life  bitter 
w  deatli.  And  the  noble  work  of  alienating  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  from  bis  brother,  the  Israelite,  of  making  the  Gentile 
look  Dpon  the  Jew  us  a  social  Pariah,  tso  succeasfoUy  carried  < 
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by  the  priests  of  past  agee,  ie  being  valiantly  coctinaed  by  our 
modem  preachers  in  the  name  of  religion  for  the  greater  glory 
of  Jeena  Christ  I  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  bnt  for  the 
uncharitable  and  perverted  rievs  regarding  Jews  and  Judaism, 
expressed  Sunday  after  Sunday,  year  in  and  year  out,  by  the 
great  majority  of  Christian  divinee,  there  voold  not  exist  to-day 
in  the  worid,  and  least  of  all  in  America,  one  tenth  of  the  in- 
herited pr^adice  against  and  of  the  traditional  dislike  of  the 
Jews. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  rankest  prejudices  and  the 
most  intense  antipathies  against  the  Jews  are  to  be  met  with 
in  villages  and  small  country  towns,  where  no  Jew  ia  to  be 
found.  In  the  minds  of  these  unsophisticated  people  the  Jew 
seems  to  be  sort  of  a  devil  with  hornB.  He  is  to  them  the  an- 
tichrist. They  hold  the  Jew  to  be  the  sworn  enemy  of  Jesos 
and  of  his  saving  teachings.  They  regard  Judaism  as  bat  little 
better  than  paganism  or  atheism.  They  are  convinced  as  of 
their  own  life  that  the  Jeira are  Pharisees,  hypocrites  in  religion, 
and  conscienceless  rascals  in  practice.  They  believe  them  capa- 
ble of  every  possible  wickedness. 

How  do  the  rural  minds  oome  by  sach  ideas  1  Surely  not 
from  personal  ezperieoce,  bat  from  hearsay.  They  have  formed 
their  conceptioDS  of  the  Jew's  character  and  of  the  nature  of 
his  religion  from  what  they  have,  from  the  days  of  their  child- 
hood, heard  the  parson  preach  to  them.  The  average  country 
preacher,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  the  average  preacher  in 
the  cities,  has  two  sets  of  topics,  which  form  the  arsenal  of  his 
spiritaal  warfare.  One  set  is :  The  atter  corrnption  and  sin- 
fUness  of  the  natural  man,  salvation  possible  only  throagfa  the 
gospel  of  Jesus,  and  Him  the  Crucified,  redemption  from  orig* 
Inal  sin  and  everlastiug  torments  through  the  blood  of  the 
fiavlor,  the  love  of  Christ  aa  the  beginning  and  end  of  alt  re- 
ligion. The  love  of  Jesus  alone  gives  power  to  escape  sin  and 
enables  one  to  lead  a  life  pure,  holy,  and  righteous.  He  leads 
those  who  cling  to  Him  in  all  their  being  to  love  all  men,  to 
despise  the  things  of  the  world  and  the  fiesh,  and  sacrifice  per- 
ishable goods  to  goods  imperishable  in  the  world  to  come.     So 
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fax  60  good.  This  U  good  Christianity,  tliongh  it  is  not  the 
whole  of  it,  tior  do  all  thos«  that  preach  thaite  doc'triiios  ander- 
stand  the  deeper  lueauing  and  general  ti'Utha  at  the  roots  of 
tlKse  specialized  dogmas.  Would  to  God  the;  stuck  to  thi» 
test  I  They  would  indeed  thereby  save  many  rouIh  from  moral 
Bloth  aud  uarrow  soitii(hui»u.  They  would  olovate  many  men 
by  constantly  patting  before  them  the  example  of  a  great  and 
holy  man.  But  thoy  abo  have  another  oot  of  topics  on  which 
they  are  exceedingly  fond  of  expatiating  with  much  unction. 
To  ehon-  up  the  depravity  of  the  Jem  at  the  time  of  Jeeus  and 
thenceforth  down  lo  our  own  dayit,  to  demonstrate  the  low  ehar- 
acter  of  Judaism,  to  contrast  the  degrading  twnd^e  of  the  an- 
cient law  with  the  blessed  freedom  of  the  gospel,  is  their  moat 
lavorite  theme. 

Barely  is  a  sermon  delivered  in  which  the  Pharisees,  their 
sbameleMt  hypocrisy,  their  harduens  of  heart,  their  debasing  let- 
ter worahtp,  their  vtucI  fanaticism,  their  go<llr«s  pride,  are  not 
hauled  over  the  coals.  In  semton  and  out  of  senaon  the  Jews 
and  their  fo^iUz«d  faith  arc  used  as  a  foil  to  set  the  sweet  life  of 
Christians  and  the  >>e4Uily  of  Christianity  iu  the  proper  light. 

Though  it  has  been  a  thousand  times  proven  that  the  -lewish 
people,  nt  least  Uie  overwhelming  uu^ority  of  the  Jewisli  peo- 
ple, had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  crncifixioa  of  Jesus, 
it  Is  with  tireless  repetition  exclusively  ascribed  to  the  wicked- 
Bess  of  the  Jews,  and  gloated  over  as  au  inexcttsable  crime, 
which  has  defended  liS  an  luexllnguisbable  curse  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  from  the  time  of  Pilate  to  the  daj*8  of 
Stoecker.  The  Jews  are  painted  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Christian  preachers  as  a  fallen  race  abhorred  of 
Go<l,  abominated  by  men.  They  are  held  up  to  sconi  as  a  peo- 
ple that  willfully  turns  away  ft-om  the  tight,  that  hates  Jeens  ia 
its  heart,  and  daily  curses  the  Savior  of  the  world.  The  tn- 
pressiouable  minds  of  the  children,  even  of  the  most  tender  afie, 
are  tilled  in  the  Sunday  scbools  with  bitterness  against  the  killers 
of  Christ,  with  the  most  contemptuous  notions  of  their  rdigion 
and  charrtcter.  The  poison  seed,  planted  in  the  virgin  soil, 
grows  there  luxuriantly,  and  can  never  be  eradicated  by  later 
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and  better  experienoe.  Do  yon  wonder  tbat  most  Christian 
children  regard  tbeir  Jewish  schoolmates  with  contempt,  and 
will  call  tjiem  sach  names  as  Christ-killer  or  Sheeny  t 

The  children  imbibe  their  antipathies  and  prejudices  against 
□8  not  only  from  their  ministets  bnt  also  from  their  pioos 
mothers.  It  is  an  indubitable  fact  that  we  Jews  are  socially  dis- 
franchised chiefly  by  and  through  the  inflaeuce  of  the  women. 
Men  rarely  otgect  to  associating  on  friendly  and  even  inti- 
mate terms  with  Jewish  people.  Bat  with  rare  exceptions  the 
Christian  women  keep  acrapaloosly  aloof  ii^m  Jewish  aesocia- 
tion.  The  reason  is  not  tax  to  seek.  The  women  form  the  most 
devoat  part  of  the  community.  They  are,  indeed,  the  very 
pillars  of  the  churcbee.  As  a  rule  they  are  as  three  to  one  in 
prayer  meetings  and  at  regular  divine  worship.  They  are  far, 
fax  more  nnder  the  influence  of  the  palpit  than  the  men.  They 
suck  in  not  only  the  honey  of  Christian  love  but  also  the  poison 
of  anti- Jewish  prejudices.  Ood  bless  the  Christian  divines  for 
the  infinite  good  their  ministrations  are  acoomplishing.  May 
God  foi^ve  them  the  grievons  wrong  which  their  preachings  are 
cansing  ns. 

There  are,  to  be  sore,  nnmeroos  exceptions  among  the  Chris- 
tian clergy.  I  have  among  the  clergymen  most  devoted  friends. 
I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  a  great  Christian  scholar  and  orator, 
upon  whom  there  rests  the  spirit  of  justice  and  righteousness, 
the  spirit  of  truth  and  loving  kindness.  Whenever  I  hear  him 
pray  or  preach,  I  seem  to  hear  my  venerable  father  fervently 
addressing  himself  to  Jehovah.  I  think  at  this  moment  of  a  cer- 
tain Christian  preacher,  to  whose  church  I  resort  as  often  as 
possible,  where  I  am  charmed  by  his  glorious  oratory,  edified  by 
his  broad  religions  ideas,  and  made  better  by  his  moral  teach- 
ings. I  know  a  goodly  unmber  of  other  clergymen,  whose 
sermons  breathe  the  spirit  of  true  religion  and  therefore  of  true 
Christifltfaity,  who  try  to  glorify  Jesns  without  vilifying  Judaism 
and  the  Jews.  But  the  great  m^ority  of  Christian  preachers 
here  and  abroad  render  themselves  guilty  of  the  wrong  we  com- 
plain of  and  snfTer  under  so  grievously.  They  sow,  probably 
without  being  aware  of  it,   the  dragons'  teeth  of  anti-Jewish 
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pi^adioes,  and  we  resp  the  &tal  crop  of  social  coDtempt>  of 
mistrust,  of  llt-will  aod  in  many  cases  aod  places  of  eovenonied 
hatred. 

What  have  ire  Jews  done  to  yon,  onr  spiritoAl  bretlirea,  to 
deserve  sacb  treatment  at  yonr  hands  T  We  love  yon  as  our 
brotJien«,  but  you  li-ent  ua  as  fttntogen.  We  regard  you  as  onr 
cO'rBli(;ionista,  we  call  you  fellow-Israelites,  but  yoa  speak  of  us 
contemptnonsly  as  aUe»s  in  faith,  botweoa  whom  and  yoo  there 
ia  no  apiritnal  bond  :  We  say  Judaiam  and  Christianity  are 
Bspectt,  lilsloricul  expressions  of  the  stame  great  reli^ou,  of  the 
foith  of  the  prophets,  pealmists,  teachers,  and  apostlea  of  IsraeL 
But  you  persist  iu  declaring  that  our  religion  has  uo  lougcr  uny 
meaoiuK  and  value  for  the  human  race,  that  onr  faith  ia  a  rotten 
corpse,  which  should  no  longer  iucutubcr  the  fac«  of  the  earth. 

Too,  ministers  of  religion,  sit  in  the  seat  of  tlie  prophets; 
you  call  youTHclvcs  the  disciplee  of  Jesus,  the  t«achor  of  ttniver- 
aal  love.  It  ii  yonr  olBoe  to  spread  peace  and  good-will  among 
nuQ,  to  teach  the  brotherhood  of  all  mortahi,  the  divine  sonahip 
of  all  human  beings.  The  social  lienor,  the  well-t»eing  of  the 
cliildren  of  Israel,  ongbt  to  be  as  precious  to  yon  as  the  apple  of 
your  eye. 

In  Uie  name  of  the  prophets  and  holy  singers  of  Israel,  on 
whoec  spiritual  manna  Ohrlitlians  and  Jews  alike  are  fe«ding; 
in  tlie  ruime  of  the  heroic  Maccaliee  who  lived  and  died  for  yoa 
as  well  as  for  tis ;  in  the  name  of  the  great  master  of  NaKaretli, 
I  implore  you  to  teach  with  fiery  tongues,  that  the  Jew  is  a 
brother  to  the  Christian,  tliat  be  is  a  servant  to  the  true  God 
like  the  Christian,  that  be  is  crowned  with  the  attribatee  of  god- 
like humanity  tike  the  ChrisUuu.  Teach  your  (lock  that  it  is  a 
crinieagainstthe  holy  spiritof  history  to  despise  the  Jew,  to  make 
of  him  a  social  outeast,  to  shut  him  out  from  intimate  communion 
aud  spiritual  converse  with  his  Christian  fellow-Israelite.  Under 
the  Bway  of  sni'h  teachingn  the  prejudice  and  aversion  against 
the  Jews  would  within  the  lifetime  of  a  generation  or  two  van- 
ish like  an  evil  dream,  aud  no  lover  of  his  kind  will  have  occa- 
Bion  to  »8k  the  painful  ctnestion  :    Why  U  the  Jew  hatedT 

Ajiolph  Mo«xs. 


TARIFF  REFORM  BLUNDERS. 

BY  W.  T.  OAI.BBAITH,  M.    D. 

A  CLOSE  leader  of  tariff  reform  literature,  during  the  last 
three  years,  not  to  mention  the  literature  previous'  to  that 
period,  must  have  noticed  many  very  amusing  contradiotions 
and  many  surprising  blunders.  It  most  be  expected  that  many 
of  the  writers  on  anch  a  sutrject  are  neither  well  Informed  nor 
It^caL  And  many  undertake  to  teach  the  principles  of  govern- 
mental taxation,  when  they  themselves  do  not  onderstfuid  the 
mdiments  of  the  subject  This  is  especially  true  of  campaign 
writers  and  speakers.  For  the  purpose  of  catching  votes  there 
seems  to  be  no  sophism  to  which  they  will  not  resort  to  conceal 
a  dif&oolty  or  to  make  a  &lse  argoment  appear  plausible  ;  bat 
there  are  some  writers  for  the  higher  class  of  journals,  and 
writers  who  are  in  the  higher  places  of  of&oe,  and  who  occupy 
poeitions  which  shoold  command  respect  and  confidence,  who 
cannot  be  aocosed  of  deecending  to  the  tricks  of  the  ordinary 
sophist  These  are  the  men  to  whom  the  people  have  a  right 
to  look  for  gnidance  in  forming  their  opinions  as  to  the  best 
method  of  taxation,  and  what  effect  it  may  have  on  the  differ- 
ent indnstries.  Yet  when  we  oome  to  examine  the  supposed 
focta  on  which  even  this  class  of  writers  base  their  theories,  from 
which  they  draw  very  important  conclusions,  we  often  find  their 
assumed  iacts  are  not  true,  and  as  a  consequence  their  concln- 
sions  are  false.  If  we  may  not  accuse  them  of  intentionally 
concealing  the  tmth,  we  are  compelled  to  accuse  them  of  a  lack 
of  information,  wid  of  blunders  wholly  inexcusable,  consider- 
ing the  poeitions  they  occupy.  There  are  many  who  could  be 
cited  as  examples  of  this,  bat  we  shall  select  three  names 
as  &ir  representatives  of  the  many. 

Preudeot  Cleveland,  in  hie  message  to  Congress,  on  tariff  re- 
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form,  ruak«8  nse  of  tliis  argtiinciit :  Th«  tariff  on  nw  mattriala 
oonfiDW  oar  trade  '•within  our  own  borciets,"  beoanse  we  can- 
not bay  our  inuterlals  us  clieaply  an  our  oompetitors  abroad,  and 
cannot  therefore  compete  vrith  them  in  foreign  markets. 

As  a  parallel  to  this,  8|)eak«r  Crisp,  in  an  article  pnbli!«b«d  in 
The  Amkbk'ax  Joibxai,  ov  Politics,  Angnst,  1892,  says : 
"Our  uinnufoclurera  canuot  pay  duty  ou  raw  materials,  and  sell 
their  goods  in  foreign  coontries,  in  competition  with  those 
foroi^  manufacturers  who  ^t  free  raw  materials." 

Mr.  William  .1.  Coombs,  a  New  York  exporting  merchant, 
says  in  the  December  number  of  The  >Wh»i:  ''If  they  [our 
manafactarers]  have  been  able  to  attain  their  prfwent  position 
[that  of  competitors  in  foreign  oonntries]  while  paying  a  duty 
on  raw  materialB,  how  mnch  more  easily  they  can  accomplish 
this  result  with  that  tax  removed." 

Here  are  three  names  sufficiently  prominent  to  represent  the 
aathoritative  literature  of  the  tariff  reform  school.  Though  dif- 
ferentJy  expreased,  the  argaments  of  the  three  are  identioal ; 
and  at  firat  sight  they  sc«m  to  be  mianswerablc  ;  and  yet  there 
is  one  little  item  In  the  Mt^Kinley  bill  that  makes  the  answer 
easy,  and  pla4:es  the  advocates  of  this  theory  in  a  very  absurd 
position.  Tlie  answer  can  be  expressed  in  one  seutonoe.  Then 
is  in  the  McKiuley  bill  no  tariff  on  iutporteti  rate  tuaterial*  lufd 
by  our  tMnufiurlnn-irs  in  making  ffomh  irliidt  are  to  be  w)d  in/or- 
e^ff»  eoMHtrifs.  In  other  words,  the  duties  aaseased  on  such  ma- 
terials arc  refandcd  to  the  exporter,  whoa  sold  abroad,  thus 
actually  making  them  free  of  duty. 

Since  IheMcKinley  bill  aulhor{7,cs  an  exporter  to  demand  back 
the  tariff  duties  ho  may  have  paid  on  imported  materials  used, 
wbea  he  exports  the  same,  he  is  as  frw  as  the  \V'iLson  hill,  or 
any  bill  can  make  him,  as  far  as  tlie  tariff  is  conoerned,  to  sell 
fn  oompetttion  in  any  foreign  country;  for  in  effect  raw  materiaU 
are  now  free  for  the  purpose  of  exportation,  without  any  change 
is  the  tariU'  law. 

Here  we  have  a  president  of  the  United  States,  a  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Bepresoutativos,  and  au  exporting  merchant  of 
Kew  York,  all  asing  an  argnment  base<l  on  a  statement  which 
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bas  DO  troth  for  its  fobndation ;  and  vriting  as  if  they  were 
entirely  innoceat  of  aoy  knowledge  of  the  ezisteDce  of  a  clause 
ia  the  existing  tariff  law,  niakiog  raw  materials  virtaally  free 
for  export  parposes.  *  If  this  mistake  carried  with  it  do  serious 
resolls  other  than  a  Datural  intereat  ia  accuracy  from  a  literary 
Btaudpoiut,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  lay  so  much 
stress  apOD  it;  hut  when  this  idea  is  used  as  a  leading  argument 
in  the  war  against  protection  giveD  to  raw  materials  produced  at 
home  ;  wheD  the  attempt  is  made  to  weaken  the  cause  of  home 
protection  by  trying  to  convinoe  the  voters  and  legislators  of  our 
conntry  that  they  exclude  themselves  from  foreign  fields  of  trade 
by  protection  of  industries  at  home,  it  becomes  very  necessary  to 
expose  the  &llacy,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  expect 
consistent  teaching  even  &om  the  highest  sources,  so  long  as 
prejudice  aud  partisanship  hold  their  sway  over  truth  and  hon- 
esty. Founded  on  this  mistake,  the  president  in  his  message 
proceeds  to  draw  some  very  important  conclusions,  which  woold 
be  very  serious  if  true,  but  it  is  an  axiom  in  logic  that  a  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  a  false  premise  most  itself  be  folse,  so  that  all 
the  consequences  of  the  supposed  foct  can  only  exist  in  the  im- 
agination, and  fortunately  have  no  real  existence,  either  in  logic 
or  fact.  Thus  his  argument  runs  :  Being  confined  to  oar  own 
narrow  market,  our  iactories  soon  snpply  the  limited  demand, 
and  are  compelled  to  close  down,  throwing  the  laboring  man 
oat  of  employment.  Yon  see  what  a  serious  thing  this  would 
be  if  tme.  Factories  closed,  men  oat  of  work,  with  all  the  con- 
eeqaencee  of  snch  a  condition,  nothing  certainly  could  be  more 
serious.  And  yet  as  these  consequences  are  the  imaginary  re- 
saltB  of  an  imaginary  &ct,  we  need  not  feel  seriously  alarmed. 

Since  onder  the  existing  tariff  law  we  have  free  materials  for 
export,  and  have  therefore  free  access  to  all  foreign  countries  on 
equal  terms  with  any  competitor,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  admits  we 
have  our  own  trade  ander  protection,  what  further  can  any 
modified  tariff  bill  do  for  us  in  keeping  our  mills  and  factories 
Fanning,  and  oar  working  men  employed?  He  further  says  in 
his  message:     "Even  if  the  often  disproved  assertion  could  be 
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made  good,  that  a  lower  robo  of  wug«8  would  result  from  fr«« 
r«w  materials  and  low  tariff  duties,  the  intelligeuce  of  our  work- 
iDgmen  l«ads  tbem  quickly  to  discover  that  their  8t«ady  em- 
ployiuent,  permitted  by  free  raw  material,  U  the  most  importaot 
factor  in  relation  to  tariff  legislation."  Kow  since  we  have  in 
effect  free  raw  materiftts  for  our  foreign  trade,  and  protected 
raw  materiaU  for  our  home  trade,  we  are  sure  of  our  home  mar- 
ket, and  hare  an  equal  chance  iu  foreign  markets,  so  that  there 
cannot  be  anything  in  the  tariff  on  raw  materialB,  as  it  now 
exists  to  catLso  II  imin  to  loee  a  single  day  from  work,  or  to  cause 
a  factory  or  milt  to  close.  The  world  is  ours ;  we  have  an  etinal 
chance  abroad  and  a  more  than  equal  chance  at  home. 

It  will  be  oh»ervod  that  all  the  argumeuts  from  the  message  so 
tar  quoted  are  fallacies,  because  based  on  a  flUse  premise,  but 
since  the  president  seems  ouxions  to  keep  in  mind  the  working 
man,  let  iissee  what  effect  some  of  the  proposed  chaiigos  will 
have  on  this  cUias  of  our  people.  How  would  free  raw  material 
affect  our  trade  at  home,  and  as  n  consequence  what  effect  wonld 
It  have  on  the  production  of  such  materials,  if  pnt  upon  the  free 
listT  Making  row  materials  free  for  our  home  market,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cleveland,  would  rednce  the  cost  price  of  snch 
material  when  imported.  It  would  follow  that  there  would  be  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  our  own  raw  materiah).  The  price  of 
many  of  thl■«<^  is  mode  up  largely  of  tabor  cost,  and  any  rednc- 
tlon  from  this  price  mnst  be  taken  in  large  part  from  the  labor 
cost.  This  is  so  self-evident  it  seems  strange  that  anyone  could 
refer  to  it  as  an  '"often  disproved  assertion."  When  you  re- 
duce the  price  of  an  article,  that  element  which  composes  the 
greater  port  of  the  cost  mu-tt,  as  a  rule,  bear  the  greater  pAit  of 
the  reductiou. 

We  are  given  to  nnderstand  by  the  message  that  the  rate  of 
dntiee,  as  proposed  by  the  Wilson  bill,  will  shortly  prodnoe 
sufficient  I'evenue  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  government. 
Now  if  this  be  true,  the  articles  on  which  the  duty  is  reduced 
must  be  imported  in  much  larger  qoantitiets  In  order  that  a 
larger  revenue,  at  a  lower  rote,  may  be  accumulated.  Then 
follows  from  this,  every  class  of  articles  Imported  in  increased 
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qoaotities  miist  necessarily  diminiBh  the  demand  for  the  Bame 
class  of  articles  made  at  home.  This  Is  trae  whether  the  tarifif 
daty  is  reduced  or  entirely  removed ;  in  both  cases  it  means  in- 
evitably less  employment  for  oar  laborers  at  home  and  more 
employment  for  laborers  abroad.  This  is  the  natural  result  of 
low  rates  of  duty  and  free  imports. 

Xow,  perhaps  "the  intelligence  of  onr  workingmen  leads 
them  qnickly  to  discover  that  their  steady  employment"  de- 
pends more  on  the  production  of  onr  own  materials  than  the  im- 
portation of  them ;  and  that  our  home  market  for  many 
products  is  tax  more  important  than  any  foreign  market.  In 
addition  to  this,  if  his  intelligence  will  lead  him  to  read  Section 
XXV.  of  the  McElinley  bill,  he  may  discover  the  danger  of 
losing  the  foreign  markets  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  those 
who  are  not  so  well  informed.  There  is  some  indication  that 
they  have  already  learned  too  mnoh  for  their  teachers  and 
leaders,  and  have  to  the  best  of  their  ability  tried  to  rectify  their 
mistake  made  in  the  vote  of  1892.  Their  intelligence  was 
obscnred  for  a  time  by  the  tariff  reform  and  free  trade  argu- 
ments, bnt  they  have  onoe  more  emei^d  from  the  darkness  of  a 
beclonded  judgment^  and  have  called  a  halt  in  the  "emphatic 

verdict"  of  1893. 

W,  T.  Galbraith. 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  PAPER  MONEY. 

BY  S.  B.  GH)RI>ON. 

THE  system  of  paper  mouey  here  proposed  Is  new  only  in  the 
selection  of  the  features  that  characterize  it,  and  in  the 
rejection  of  other  features  that  are  a  part  of  the  existing  system. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  true  theory  and  actual  procees  of 
the  creation  of  all  money,  both  coin  and  paper,  and  then  on  the 
same  theory  shall  attempt  tp  oatlioe  a  paper  cmrency  that  shall 
always  be  of  eqaal  value  with  coin,  and  that  in  quantity  shall 
snpply  at  all  times  the  legitimate  needs  of  business  for  money 
beyond  that  which  is  afforded  by  coin.  The  reasons  for  ez- 
duding  from  the  new  system  of  paper  money  some  features  that 
have  heretofore  been  deemed  essential  are  also  stated. 

THE  KATUEE  AND    OEIGIN  OF   VALUE  IN  MONET. 

Money  is  valuable  solely  because  it  supplies  a  business  need, 
and  its  value  consists  of  its  uses  iu  supplying  this  need.  The 
value  of  these  uses  constitutes  its  value  as  money.  Mankind's 
need  for  money  is  the  outgrowth  of  business.  Primitive  mau 
had  no  business,  and  for  that  reason  had  no  need  or  use  for 
money.  When  business  began  it  necessitated  money  for  its  con- 
venient transaction,  and  with  the  increase  of  business  age  after 
age,  the  need  of  money  likewise  increased,  and  the  increasing 
volume  of  business  called  for  and  obtained  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  volume  of  money.  The  increased  supply  was  caused  by  the 
increased  necessity.  This  need  for  money  is  like  society's  other 
wants,  in  the  fact  that  the  need  imparts  value  to  that  which  sup- 
plies it.  Clothing,  food,  ornaments,  of  amusements  are  valuable 
only  because  they  supply  ii  want.  Money  is  likewise  valuable 
only  for  the  uses  that  cau  be  made  of  it  as  money  in  supplying 
this  need  for  the  transaction  of  business.  In  all  these  cases  alike, 
the  value  of  the  uses  that  can  be  made  of  these  things  meas- 
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ores  and  determinea,  or  rather  is  the  valoe  of  the  goods  and 
the  moDOy.  Shoes  that  conld  nob  be  voru  or  sold  or  put  to  some 
other  use,  and  money  that  conld  not  be  used  or  that  was  not 
needed  for  the  transaotloii  of  bosiaess  woald  be  of  no  value. 
What  would  be  the  value  of  all  the  clothing  in  the  conntry  if 
none  were  needed  for  comfort  or  desired  for  modesty  or  display  I 
It  wonld,  of  coarse,  be  valneless.  The  need  of  it  and  the  uses  of 
it  consequent  thereon  give  to  clothing  all  its  value.  A  similar 
need  and  ose  give  to  money  all  its  value. 

Suppose  that  society  were  o^anized  on  the  basis  of  community 
of  labor  and  property,  each  member  contributing  his  quota  of 
labor  and  having  his  share  of  property.  No  one  would  buy  or 
sell  or  borrow  or  lend.  Society  would  do  no  business  except  to 
exchange  goods  for  labor  and  for  nothing  else.  Money  would  be 
of  no  worth  in  such  a  commuuity,  simply  because  there  would 
be  no  nse  for  it.  The  people,  and  not  their  government,  create 
valne  in  money.  The  need  of  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
is  an  artificial  creation  of  man  when  organized  into  society, 
arising  from  his  effective  porpoee  to  trade  and  do  business. 

Money  is  an  artificial  creation  of  society  to  meet  this  new 
need.  Bat  the  need  of  money  for  the  more  ready  transaction  of 
bofiinesa  (which  need  alone  gives  value  to  money)  arises  from 
the  ezisteooe  of  bosineefi  which  the  people  themselves  create. 
The  uses  and  valae  of  money  conscqnent  thereon  are  created 
solely  by  basiness  and  not  by  law.  The  law  merely  designates 
what  shall  supply  these  uses,  and  thus  creates  the  designated 
substances  money.  It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  money  is  the 
creatioa  of  law.  Valae  in  money  cannot  be  created  by  act  of 
Oongress.  Bat  when  the  people  by  their  business  thus  create 
the  need  for  money  to  transact  it,  the  law  is  capable  of  giving 
the  valne  of  its  nse  to  whatever  supplies  it. 

An  act  of  Congress  or  other  law  may  then  determine  whether 
it  shall  be  gold,  silver,  paper,  or  other  substance,  and  that  de- 
termination makes  the  substance  so  designated  money.  But  it  is 
the  bnaineaa  need  that  the  people  by  their  activity  create  that 
alone  gives  value  to  the  substances  thus  designated  by  law  to 
sapply  that  need.     For  Congress  to  issue  money  beyond  the 
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busiuesa  Deeds  of  the  people  with  the  expectation  of  givii 
it  value  by  law  is  sbeer  folly.  Sucli  an  alteiiipt  arlHcs  f^m  a 
total  luisooDception  of  the  ort^u  of  the  value  io  money.  A 
nation's  oses  for  money  not  only  cou^titule  the  value  of  its 
money,  but  they  are  the  mt-aHUre  of  its  quantity.  The  boainess 
needs  of  a  ualiou  for  a  medium  of  cxchaugo,  that  is,  the  uses* 
tJiat'  a  nation  has  for  money  in  the  proper  conduct  of  its  bosi- 
ness,  are  substantially  a  constant  quantity  from  year  to  year, 
and  are,  as  a  whole,  the  meaftnre  of  the  value  of  its  money  aa  a 
whole.  The  reason  is  as  already  etatwd,  they  constitute  its 
valne,  and  their  value  ia  the  value  of  its  total  utoner  ciivola- 
tion.  WliL-u  the  value  of  all  the  uses  is  divided  among  » 
proper  amount  of  money,  each  dollar  of  it  has  an  amount  of 
value  called  par ;  that  is,  a  value  equal  to  the  dollar  of  the 
civiliiwd  world,  as  a  whole.  But  if  the  mme  value  of  u»eft  in  a 
nation  should  by  the  further  issues  of  money,  whether  paper  oi- 
coin,  or  boUi,  l>e  divided  among  a  larger  number  of  dollars,  the 
value  of  each  dollar  would  be  brought  below  par.  This  result 
would  1)6  shown  by  a  rise  la  prices  of  property  in  the  nation 
having  this  esceas  of  money  above  prices  of  like  propertj*  in 
nations  harlug  only  their  proper  amount  of  money-  If  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  money  in  circulation  should  be 
withdrawn,  the  diminished  quantity  remaining  in  circulation 
would  in  conseqnenoe  t>e  in  greater  demand  and  would  appre- 
ciate in  value,  and  prices  of  property  would  depreciate.  Fttwer 
dollara  would  be  reqnired  in  tliat  country  to  purchase  a  given 
quantity  of  goods,  grain,  or  other  progwirty.  Business  need  for 
money  and  value  of  money  go  hand  in  band,  each  varying  with 
the  other,  and  if  the  issue  of  paper  is  not  in  such  quantity  as 
to  bring  the  total  amount  of  money  in  circulation  (both  coin 
and  paper)  above  the  value  of  this  business  need,  paper  will 
never  be  below  par.  This  law  of  uses  giving  value  to  money, 
and  for  that  reason  being  the  measure  of  its  value,  is  gonetal, 
and  applicable  alike  to  the  creation  of  all  currencies,  gold,  silver, 
paper,  and  minor  coins.  If  the  world's  premut  large  stock  of 
gold  had  tx^n  put  in  circulation  among  the  gold-using  people  of 
tlie  first  century,  it  would  have  destroyed  its  value  as  money. 
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The  little  nse  divided  ap  among  ao  large  an  amoant  would  have 
j^ven  it;  probably,  not  over  five  per  Mut  of  its  previous  value. 

ALL    MOSEY    FIAT   MOSEY. 

The  SDbstAnces  of  which  money  is  made  do  not  have  their  nses 
and  valnes  aa  money  as  original  qualities  given  by  nature,  bat 
as  qnalitieg  wholly  new  and  arbitirarily  given  to  them  by  man. 
Law  alone  bestows  these  qoalities.  la  the  sense  already  stated, 
all  money  is,  therefore,  fiat  money.  It  is  wholly  the  crea- 
tare  of  law.  It  was  spoken  into  existence  as  money  by  the 
fiat  of  law  which  changed  it  from  a  mere  material  or  commodity 
whose  valoe  rested  entirely  in  baser  nses  of  economy  into  a  me- 
diam  of  exchange,  now  one  of  the  most  artificial  and  delicate 
nses  of  highest  civilization. 

Gold  and  silver  derive  their  value  as  money  from  the  nnwrit- 
tea  law  of  the  commercial  world.  They  were  selected  to  sup- 
ply this  new  need  of  men  at  first  by  common  consent  and  cus- 
tom of  a  few,  which  in  time  grew  more  general  and  fixed,  and 
finally  culminated  in  the  law  of  nnivfirsal  usage  firmly  estab- 
lishing them  as  money.  This  law  like  the  English  common 
law  exists  by  informal  unwritten  agreement  of  men,  and  like 
the  common  law  is  in  many  nations  modified  and  its  operation 
regulated  by  statute.  But  these  statutes,  modifying  the  world's 
law  as  to  gold  and  silver,  recognize  the  law,  as  already  in  exist- 
ence, and  gold  and  silver  as  money  by  virtue  of  it  prior  to  the 
existence  of  the  statutes.  The  statutes  may  declare  them  to  be 
legal  tender,  yet  their  real  purpose  is,  not  to  make  gold  and 
silver  money,  but  merely  to  regulate  within  their  own  juriedic- 
tion  the  operation  of  the  law  that  made  them  money  ages  be- 
fore. Gold  and  silver  are  money  in  every  civilized  country, 
independent  of  any  statute  therein.  If  in  any  one  of  these  na- 
tions actually  using  them  as  money  every  law  tonchiog  their 
use  as  money  were  repealed,  they  would  still  be  money  in  that 
country  by  virtue  of  the  unwritten  law  of  usage  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  world.  What  is  true  of  any  one  nation  is 
true  of  every  nation.  If  all  nations  should  continue  to  coin 
gold  and  silver  and  issne  them  as  money,   but  should  repeal 
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every  statute  rej^Qlating  their  use  as  money,  it  would  not  seri- 
oosly  affect  their  valae  as  money  the  civilized  world  over. 
They  would  remain  the  world's  money  by  virtue  of  the  world's 
UDwritteii  law,  which  is  practically  irrepealable,  because  the 
necessities  of  mankind  require  a  medium  of  exchange,  and  there 
is  at  present  nothing  else  to  supply  their  place.  That  this  law 
exists  and  is  Irrepealable,  are  what  not  only  gave  gold  and  sil- 
ver uses  as  money  originally,  but  have  kept  their  valaes  almost 
unchanged  through  the  ages.  Their  usee  as  money  rest  on  the 
approving  suffrages  of  all  mankind,  amoonting  to  a  universal 
law  of  the  civilized  world  creating  them  money. 

Money  does  not  represent  value.  Instead  of  that  it  is  value. 
It  represents  nothing  other  than  itself,  and  only  so  far  as  it 
has  value  is  it  something.  That  something  is  the  sam  total  of 
its  uses.  A  bushel  of  corn  or  a  watch,  in  a  figurative  sense, 
represents  an  amount  of  material,  labor,  and  skill,  bat 
it  is  only  a  figure  of  speech.  Accurately  speaking,  neither 
represents  anything,  but  each  is  something  of  value,  which 
value  is  the  sum  total  of  its  uses.  So  with  money.  Its  value  is 
thus  in  itself  inseparable,  and  goes  with  it  wherever  it  goes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  that  created  it  Its  value  te 
intrinsic,  therefore,  in  the  sense  here  stated,  and  that  is  the  only 
sense  in  which  the  value  of  coin  is  intrinsic 

Xor  does  the  value  of  the  material  of  money  arising  from  its 
use  for  other  purposes  than  money  affect  the  value  of  the  money 
made  from  it. 

The  reason  has  already  been  stated.  It  is  because  the  value 
of  money  consists  of  the  value  of  its  uses  at  money.  These  uses 
alone  give  it  money  value.  The  value  of  the  material  of  money 
for  other  purposes,  entirely  separate  from  and  independent  of  its 
value  as  money,  grows  ont  of  a  different  use,  a  use  in  supplying 
a  want  wholly  different  from  the  want  which  the  same  substance 
supplies  as  money.  The  idea  that  money  of  any  kind  is  valu- 
able because  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  made  is  a  mistaken 
one.  On  the  contrary,  gold  and  silver  are  valuable  mainly,  and 
are  called  the  precious  metals,  because  a  law  designates  them  as 
money.     It  is  reversing  the  facts  and  placing  the  effect  for  the 
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cause  and  th«  cause  for  the  effect^  to  say  that  coin  money  is 
valuable  because  it  is  made  of  gold  and  ailrer.  The  troth  is  the 
reverse  of  this ;  gold  aad  silver  are  chiefly  valuable  because 
they  are  moDey.  If  they  were  uot  mouey  they  would  have  no 
value,  except  In  competition  and  comparison  ^ith  other  like 
materials  used  in  the  arts  and  otherwise.  Gold,  when  brought 
into  competition  with  copper,  zinc,  and  tin,  strictly  as  a  material 
like  them,  wonld  probably  be  less  valuable  than  some  of  those 
metals,  pound  for  pound.  If  the  use  of  gold  as  money  were 
taken  from  it,  its  use  as  an  ornament  would  largely  go  with  it. 
Its  natural  beauty  secures  its  use  for  that  purpose  to  some  extent, 
but  the  idea  of  its  great  value,  much  more.-  For  the  arts  alone 
the  world's  stock  of  gold  is  so  ample  that  if  demonetized  its 
price  would  drop  to  almost  a  nominal  figure.  The  same  is  true 
of  silver.  The  value  of  nickel  and  copper,  and  of  a  greenback 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  Civil  War,  as  material  would,  of 
course,  bear  little  relation  to  their  value  as  money.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  great  loss  of  value  by  demonetization  would  be 
becaase  their  oses  as  money,  which  were  by  far  the  more  con- 
siderable, would  have  been  taken  away. 

If  the  origin  and  nature  of  valae  in  money  have  been  correctly 
stated,  it  ia  also  clear  that  the  cost  of  the  material  of  money  has 
nothing  to  do  with  its  money  value.  2for  has  the  government 
stamp  on  coin  or  paper  any  effect  on  ite  actual  value.  It 
amounts  merely  to  a  certificate  that  the  coin  is  of  a  certain 
weight  and  fineness,  and  that  the  paper  is  a  genuine  issue. 
Their  values  lie  back  of  that  in  their  uses,  and  exist  by  virtue  of 
the  law  vhich  underlies  both  the  material  and  the  stamp,  and 
which  makes  the  material,  whether  stamped  or  unstamped, 
available  for  these  uses  as  money.  The  stamp  is  unimportant, 
except  to  facilitate  circulation,  by  thus  making  it  unnecessary  to 
weigh  or  examine  before  acceptance. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  consider  this  other 
value  of  the  material  of  money  in  any  light,  or  for  any  purpose, 
we  lose  sight  of  the  consideration  of  money  itself,  that  artificial 
creation  of  law. 

Use,  as  money,  and  value,  as  money,  are  convertible  terms, 
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nnd  mean  the  same  thing.  Indnlgenoe  is  ft-sk«d  for  the  repeat 
prcsoDttttion  a)>ur«  givcu  of  thti  idea  that  the  asm  of  money  are 
alone  ita  valne,  becaase  a  thorongh  realization  of  its  truth  is  the 
starting  point  and  basiit  of  tlie  proposed  new  system  of  paper 
mcMtey.  For  if  l.he  af^m  ttiat  iinalnewt  orealeii  can  he  imparted 
to  paper  by  law,  suth  paper  diffeni  in  nothing  from  coin  a^^ 
money.  Each  is  value  itself  consisting  of  the  mes  to  which  it 
can  be  applied,  and  pnper  is  as  real  money  as  coin,  and  m  lonj; 
w  the  volnnie  of  issues  does  not  exoeed  this  value  of  uses  the 
whole  vrill  be  at  par.  Acting  npos  this,  (assuming  it  to  be  the 
tme  principle  of  the  creutlou  of  all  money)  each  nation  may 
create  for  itself  a  national  paper  currency  that  sh:dl  supplement 
its  supply  of  the  world's  currfuey,  gold  aud  i^ilver,  according  to 
it«  needD,  and  that  shall  rest  on  the  same  secure  foundation  of 
intrinsic  value  that  gold  and  silver  coins  do,  that  is,  upon  the 
value  of  the  uses  to  nhich  it  can  be  applied,  independent  of  its 
relation  to  any  other  money. 

Gold  and  silver  are  made  money  of  the  world  by  the  usage  of 
civilized  ualloua  »o  universal  aud  so  long  continued  as  to 
amount  to  a  law  of  the  world.  Pai>er  should  be  made  money 
iteelf,  of  the  same  character  as  coin,  in  a  nation  by  its  statutes. 
These  two  kinds  of  money  would  have  currency  and  circolation 
co-extensive  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pou-er  that  crested 
tbem  money,  coin  throughout  the  world  and  the  i>aper  of  each 
nation  in  the  nation  whose  law  created  it  Coin  and  paper 
would  t>e  alike  real  money.  lu  theory,  paper  money  \si  now,  as 
it  alwaj's  has  been,  merely  representatire  of  the  coin  in  which 
It  (s  redeemable.  But  in  xKtint  of  fact  this  iit  not  wholly  true.  The 
character  of  paper  money  has  I»en  gradually  changing  from  be- 
ing merdy  rcprc^ntalive  of  coiu,  to  l>eiug  money  Itwlf  to  some 
extent  The  first  use  of  paper  was  to  save  the  tabor  and  risk  of 
handling  coin,  and  the  wa&tago  by  abrasion ;  and,  in  amount,  it 
just  eqaalled  the  coin.  But  the  need  of  more  money  to  do  the 
increasing  btmtness  of  maukind  led  to  the  issue  iu  emergencies 
of  paper  in  excess  of  the  coin  supply,  aud  now  it  has  become  an 
e^tahiiahed  feature  of  the  money  sj-stem.  Paper  t>eing  no 
longer  the  mere  representative  of  money,  but  having  become  in 
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some  meaanre  mooey  itseir,  tMa  change  in  ite  character  calls  for 
a  readjnstment  of  its  legal  statOB  in  the  financial  ByBtem  of 
nations  and  of  the  relations  of  coin  and  paper  to  each  other. 
And  especially  should  investigation  be  directed  to  determine 
whether,  following  along  in  the  same  direction  that  this  natural 
trend  of  oaage  leads,  which  haa  gradually,  and,  ont  of  business 
ueceasity,  partially  changed  the  character  of  paper  money,  the 
change  should  not  now  be  made  complete  and  paper  be  placed 
on  the  same  basis  as  coin. 

Gold  and  silver  being  the  world's  money,  the  currency  of  all 
nations  combined  is  for  that  reason  the  standard  by  which  is 
measured  the  value  of  the  omrency  which  each  nation  sepa- 
rately creates  for  itself. 

Although  tiie  uses  of  coin  and  paper  arise  out  of  difTerent 
laws,  yet  if  the  value  of  their  uses  is  kept  equal  they  will  be 
at  par  with  each  other.  The  value  of  gold  and  silver  through- 
out the  civilized  world  is  fixed  by  a  law  beyond  the  power  of 
any  one  nation  alone  to  repeal.  Bach  nation,  therefore,  in  cre- 
ating a  paper  currency  for  itself,  since  it  most  keep  it  at  par 
with  coin,  and  cannot  bring  the  value  of  coin  down,  even  if  it 
wonld,  should  seek  by  its  laws  to  raise  such  paper  up  in  value, 
to  be  equal  to  coin.  This  it  should  do  hy  making,  by  its  own  latcs, 
tie  uses  that  may  be  made  of  U,  so  numerous  and  so  valuabJe,  and,  if 
need  be,  so  necessary  to  its  people  in  their  business  transactions,  that 
these  Vies  ttiU  fvUy  equal  in  value  the  uses  that  may  be  made  of  gold 
and  gUver  coins.  The  problem  of  a  nation's  establishing  a  paper 
currency  for  itself,  which  shall  have  within  its  own  territorial 
limits  the  requisite  virtne  of  equality  in  value  vith  coin,  thus 
becomes  an  exceedingly  simple  one. 

Since  oses  give  value  to  all  carreucies,  equality  in  the  vahie 
of  uses  will  give  equality  of  valoe  to  different  currencies ;  or 
rather,  they  will  constitute  the  equality  of  different  currencira 
in  value,  to  each  other.  The  sovereign  power,  which  alone 
cre^ee  money,  can,  with  its  absolute  power  to  determine  what 
usee  it  shall  have,  and  ite  control  of  the  quantity  of  paper, 
create  any  desired  relation  of  values  between  paper  and  coin. 
It  could   so   legislate   that  a  government  paper  dollar  would 
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be,  ia  open  market,  worth  three  dollara  in  gold  or  silver  ooin. 

The  inuneDsity  of  the  nse  of  money  among  milliona  of  active 
people  can  hardly  be  grasped  by  the  mind  even  by  mach  reflec- 
tion. By  actaal  nse  or  indirectly  by  checks  it  not  only  enters 
int«  bnt  is  an  important  part  of  every  one  of  the  coontlees  busi- 
ness transactions  that  are  going  on  every  instant.  The  ose  of  a 
medium  of  exchange  is  as  all  pervading  in  bosineas  as  air  in 
breathing,  and  as  indispensable  and  valuable.  This  vast  nse  of 
money  is  the  great  bank  from  which  issues  all  money  value.  It 
is  BO  great  that  if  rightly  used  it  will  give  all  needed  valtie  to  all 
needed  quantities  of  paper  money.  Make  paper  money  avail- 
able by  the  people  for  this  immensity  of  use  and  it  will  have  in 
itself  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  perfect  currency.  Coin  will 
absorb  a  part  of  this  use,  thus  contributing  the  nation's  share 
toward  giving  value  to  the  universal  money  of  the  world,  but  s 
large  amount  of  this  nse  or  value  will  remain  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  statute  to  the  national  paper  currency.  It  may  thus  be 
made  to  give  par  value  to  some  certain  amount  of  it,  which 
amount  must  be  ascertained  by  trial.  Let  the  need  limit  the 
quantity,  and  paper  cannot  go  below  par.  The  national  power 
is  the  important  element  in  sustaining  a  national  paper  car- 
rency  ;  but  only  so  far  as  it  shall  be  practically  a  draft  on  this 
great  national  fund  of  valuable  uses.  If  the  draft  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  fund  drawn  on,  it  will  always  be  honored  by  a  par 
valne  in  the  markets  of  the  country. 

An  enactment  simply  declaring  a  paper  currency  to  be  good 
money  and  legal  tender  without  its  having  adequate  specific 
uses,  and  without  proper  limitation  in  quantity,  is  the  green- 
back plan,  and  is  wholly  insuincient  for  a  national  paper  cur- 
rency. It  Arose,  however,  out  of  a  dim  precepCioo  of  this  truth 
that  has  been  growing  true  gradually  for  a  long  time,  that  usage 
has  changed  the  character  of  paper  from  a  representative  of 
money  to  Actual  money. 

The  national  power  must  appropriate  and  secure  to  the  na- 
tion's paper  valuable  practical  uses  before  it  can  be  Issned  in 
quantity  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  be  in  qnsli^ 
never  inferior  to  coin. 
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By  mere  chaaoe  and  withoat  imderstauduig  what  it  vaa  doing 
or  intending  it,  the  United  States  once  actually  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  proposed  new  aystem  of  paper  money,  and  in 
part  the  meana  here  propoaed  for  keeping  paper  at  par.  Driven 
to  it  by  the  neoeasitiee  of  the  Civil  War,  this  government  issued 
the  greenback  eorrency.  It  was  at  first  exchangeable  for  gov- 
ernment bonds,  bot  this  redemption  feature  was  soon  taken  away 
and  then  the  greenbacks  stood  on  their  nses  alone.  They  did 
not  represent  coin,  nor  was  the  slight^t  provision  made  for 
their  payment  or  redemption  in  coin.  They  stood  as  gold  and 
silver  did,  simply  on  their  then  present  nsefulness  in  the  trau- 
saction  of  bosineas.  There  was  need  for  them.  Businees  could 
not  be  done  without  them,  and  the  law  designated  them  to  sup- 
ply this  need  as  money. 

These  two  focts  were  enough, — the  need  and  the  law.  The 
credit  and  stability  of  the  government  that  had  pledged  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  usee  and  consequently  their  value  as  money 
was,  of  course,  one  of  the  two  important  factors  in  the  case. 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  prospects,  and  consequently  the  credit 
of  the  nation,  improved,  thus  assuring  permanency  to  the  uses 
given  to  its  paper,  that  irredeemable  paper  money  approached 
in  value  to  gold  and  silver  coin. 

In  1863,  while  the  clouds  of  Civil  War  were  most  threatening 
and  cast  great  donbts  on  the  stability  of  the  government  that 
created  it,  $235  in  paper  money  was  worth  only  $100  in  gold 
money.  But  as  the  canses  that  imperilled  the  nation  gradually 
passed  away,  its  paper  money,  although  still  not  convertible  by 
law  into  coin,  gradually  increased  in  value  as  the  national  em- 
barrassments diminished,  until  by  the  operation  of  this  cause, 
without  the  aid  of  coin  redemption,  paper  became  of  equal 
value  with  coin.  In  1869  Congress  pledged  the  public  faith  to 
make  this  paper  as  good  as  coin  "a/  the  earliest  practical  period." 
This  was  only  a  vague  promise,  but  the  faith  aod  credit  of  the 
nation  being  pledged  for  its  keeping,  it  was  effectual.  In  1S7j 
the  nation  promised  to  pay  its  paper  in  coin  January  1,  1S70, 
but  before  this  latter  date  was  reached  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  had  been  attained  by  means  of  the  national  power. 
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and  credit  now  niitde  securely  periuaneat,  and  of  the  prftctioal 
ti^M  th«y  secured  to  tliis  paper  as  money.  Those  nses  had  be- 
come as  Taloable  to  bnsiness  as  the  nses  of  coin ;  ftiid  at  the 
hankti  and  in  the  market  generally  paper  and  coin  were  inter- 
chungeabte  nt  the  wltl  of  the  holder,  althoQ};h  there  was  no  law 
by  which  coin  could  be  had  for  paper  from  the  government  or 
from  any  source.  Coin  redemption  nmler  that  statute  was  but 
the  legal  recognition  of  reenmption  already  accomplished  by 
other  and  natural  caui<es.  That  is,  i>nper  uioney  was  converti- 
ble into  coin  money  '* by  exchange"  under  this  new  system  of 
paper  money,  inscea<l  of  "  by  redemptiou  "  as  under  the  old  and 
present  system.  If  the  other  means  here  saggettted  for  keeping 
paper  at  pur  had  bc«u  adopted,  greenbaeks  would  never,  even 
daring  the  terrible  strain  of  the  Civil  War.  have  been  below 
par ;  to  the  saving  of  millloos  to  the  government,  lost  by  infla- 
tion of  prices,  and  billions  to  the  people,  lost  by  subsequent 
contraction. 

A  nation  in  proceeding  to  baild  up  a  paper  cnrrenoy  on  this 
principle  will  of  necessity  be  obliged  to  do  away  witb  two  feat- 
ures of  currency  as  at  present  established,  both  of  which  are 
founded  in  error  and  are,  therefore,  pernicious  in  their  effects. 
One  of  them  is  this  coin  convertibility  of  paper.  While  paper 
ahonid,  by  the  openition  of  wifiely  devised  laws,  be  ever  equal 
in  value  to  gold  and  silver,  and  iu  consefjnenoe  of  this  e^jualily 
Ib  value  fAiM  induefd  should  at  all  times  be  at  par  witb  each 
other  in  the  market,  yet  paper  shonld  never,  by  direct  enact- 
ment of  law,  be  convertible  into  coin,  as  one  of  the  legal  rights 
of  its  holder.  Tlie  tme  mle  is  convertibility  fty  toKhanffr  and 
not  htf  tYd^mptioti.  Convertibility  by  redemption  grows  oot  of 
the  idea  that  oi-igfnated  paper  money  ages  ago :  that  paper  iu 
cirenlation  just  equals  the  coin  in  the  treasury  and  merely  rep- 
reeenta  it ;  an  obsolete  idea.  Tt  was  once  true  but  It  is  not  at 
the  present  day.  Convertibility  by  redemption  also  assumee 
that  paper  Is  not  real  money ;  that  coin  is  the  only  real  money ; 
auother  error,  as  we  have  seen.  The  direct  and  neeeeBary  effect 
of  sack  a  provision  In  favor  of  coin,  Is  to  discredit  paper  by 
holding  it  inferior  in  character  to  coin. 
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The  govemmect  thus  pallB  down  by  its  ova  enactmeoC  the 
&bric  of  its  paper  cnirency,  which  it  should  by  all  the  means  in 
its  power  boild  ap.  Sach  an  enactment  is  without  reason  to 
sustain  it.  There  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  no  necessary  con- 
nection between  coin  and  paper.  Tme,  both  are  currencies,  but 
each  derives  its  value  from  an  entirely  different  source :  coin 
from  the  universal  law  of  the  world,  and  paper  from  the  local 
law  of  the  nation  authorizing  it.  That  tiie  local  law  should 
make  its  paper  currency  as  valuable  as  coin  is  indispensable 
and  in  the  direct  line  of  creating  it  money  and  thus  adding  to 
the  volume  of  the  currency.  Bot  that  the  local  law  should,  by 
arbitrary  enactment  and  as  a  condition  of  value,  require  that 
the  issuer  of  its  paper  shall  be  obliged  on  demand  to  furnish  its 
equivalent  in  coin,  the  creation  of  another  law,  is  wholly  with- 
out reason  in  the  nature  of  the  two  currencies  and  of  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  A  similar  burden  imposed  on  the  issuer  of 
coin,  whereby  as  a  condition  of  value  he  would  be  compelled  on 
demand  to  render  its  equivalent  in  paper,  would  be  equally,  but 
no  more,  unsupported  I^  any  good  reason  than  the  legal  right 
to  convert  paper  into  coin.  In  either  case,  the  right  of  convert- 
ibility as  a  right  of  the  holder  and  as  a  quality  of  the  money, 
would  be  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  oatute  of  currency.  Each  cur- 
rency diovlA  stand  or  fdU  by  Usdf,  resting  solely  for  value  on  its  own 
utes,    and  for  favor  on  its  qualities  of  convenience. 

The  law  of  coin  convertibility  is  of  little  uae,  aud  in  this 
respect  is  greatly  overestimated.  Much  of  the  credit  for  keep- 
ing paper  at  par  with  coin  that  is  attributed  to  this  law,  be- 
longs, in  fact,  to  the  changed  character  of  paper  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  money  to  actual  money.  The  uses  that  might  have 
been  made  in  buHiness  transactions  of  these  two  currencies,  coin 
and  paper,  have  to  a  large  extent  determined  their  relative 
value  to  each  other.  Although  supported  by  severe  penalties 
for  itB  infraction,  this  law  has  ever  been  utterly- powerless,  ex- 
cept when  outside  infiaeuces  concurred,  while  the  law  of  uses 
determining  values  inheres  in  the  very  nature  of  money,  as  the 
law  of  gravitation  in  matter,  and,  like  the  law  of  gravitation,  is 
self-enforcing  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 
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Daring  Che  laRt  one  linndred  yeara  tbe  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  carli  working  on  this  plan,  w^re  rvpeatedly 
subjected  to  the  shock  of  a  suspension  of  specie  payrueutfi,  and 
during  one  quarter  of  that  time  did  bnsin««R  with  a  depreciated 
piaper  cnrrency.  And  while  paper  perhaps  was  at  par,  it  is  a 
quetitiou  whether  thie  was  not  due  quite  aft  much  to  the  law  of 
uses  giving  value  to  it  as  to  the  law  requiring  its  redemption  in 
coin.    Other  objections  bo  coin  ooorertibility  are : 

First — Bol!i  j^oTernin^ut  and  hanks  in  n\mt  countries  issue 
paper  lurt^ly  beyond  tb«ir  actual  or  poeisible  supply  of  coin. 
Complete  redemption  of  paper  in  coin,  dollar  for  dollar,  in  those 
countriea  is  therefore  a  physical  impossibility,  And  yet  their 
laws  reqnire  it,  and  a  failure  to  do  su  constitntes  at  least  leohnl' 
cal  banttniptcy.  llie  fear  of  this  is  a  more  serious  evil  than  tbe 
BoBpeDSions  that  actually  occar,  because  It  is  orer  preheat  and 
aggravates  every  monientary  distnrbance. 

Second— Coin  redeinpilon  of  imper  defeats  to  a  considerable 
extent  t3ie  expansion  of  the  currency,  the  very  purpose  for 
which  paper  is  Issued,  by  locking  up  for  the  redemption  of 
paper,  ooin  that  might  otherwise  be  in  circulation. 

Financial  pauic8  are  the  avcompaoimeot,  and.  wo  may  reason- 
ably infer,  largely  tlie  result  of  a  great  increase  in  the  qoaotity 
of  paper  money  and  of  itu  increased  importance  as  money  it»elfi 
»tutply  hecuii»e  the  valae  of  paper  is  based  on  a  fnls>^  and  im- 
practicable theory.  If  Ibut  change  were  correctly  understood 
and  laws  were  suitably  rhanged  to  meet  its  new  requlreineotB, 
whole  communitiL<s  of  solvent  individuals  would  not,  as  now,  be 
thrown  into  tlie  greatest  Snancial  distress,  many  of  their  most 
enterprising  members  without  any  fault  of  their  own,  except 
their  enterprise,  becoming  Insolvent  thi-ongh  the  workings  of  an 
unsound  monetary  syKtem  imposed  upon  them  by  their  govern- 
ment. 

Tbe  true  remedy  for  the««c  acknowledged  evils  is  not  in  a  com- 
plex system  wlilcli  shall  altempi  to  meet  Iheee  subtile  dungera 
with  some  suitable  counter -check,  but  in  a  S3r8tem  so  simple  in 
its  operation  that  it  will  be  unaffected  by  these  occult  iatluenoe^ 
and  which  imposes  on  tbe  issuer  of  paper  money  only  those 
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datiea  which  it  is  clear  may  always  be  performed  Id  any  possible 
case. 

The  other  feature  of  the  present  monetary  system  which 
shoold  be  abolished  as  a  preliminary  to  the  establisbmeot  of  one 
on  oorrect  principles,  is  the  legal  tender  quality  of  gold  and 
silver.  As  they  are  made  valoable  by  the  nses  given  to  them 
by  the  law  of  the  world,  it  is  certainly  not  necessary,  nor  is  it 
wise,  to  add  to  their  usee  by  statatory  enactments.  They  do  not 
need  the  legislation  of  any  nation,  either  to  give  or  maintain 
their  valae;  and  snch  legislation  should  not  be  nsed  to  give 
them  a  new  sse  within  Its  own  bonndariee,  and  thns,  to  bring 
them  into  competition  with  its  own  national  paper  cnrrency. 
They  are  already  the  perfection  of  valae  in  money.  Their 
raloe  is  assnred  beyond  any  qaeation  or  contingency,  the  world 
over,  by  the  world's  irrepealable  lav.  Is  It  worth  while  for  aay 
nation  by  its  statutes  to  add  to  their  valae  the  quality  of  legal 
tender,  thns  literally  attempting  to  gild  refined  gold  T  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  nation's  law  should  add  to  the  value  of  the 
world's  money  which,  from  the  world's  law  alone,  has  all  needed 
valne  throughoat  the  world,  whether  coined  by  this  powerful 
nation  or  by  that  small  one,  or  even  if  uncoined  by  any ;  for 
by  the  world's  law  it  la  gold  and  silver  that  are  money,  not  gold 
and  silver  coins. 

Foreign  coins  are  good  for  their  actual  weight  and  fineness 
without  the  local  law  to  help  them.  Each  nation's  own  coins 
will  certainly  be  no  lees  so  at  home  without  such  a  law.  Legal 
tender  is  fm  important  quality  or  use  when  given  to  paper,  and 
greatly  strengthens  its  value.  As  it  is  the  first  object  iu  estab- 
lishing a  national  paper  cnrrency  to  make  it  equal  in  value  with 
coin,  why  not  bestow  this  legal  tender  quality  on  paper  alone  ? 
Gold  and  silver  should  not  be  made  a  legal  tender  either  to  the 
government  or  between  individuals;  od  principle,  because  they 
are  not  made  money  by  statute ;  from  expediency,  because  it  will 
needleealy  increase  the  difficulty  of  keepiug  paper  equal  to  them 
is  valae.  Leave  gold  and  silver  wholly  to  the  operatiou  of  the 
law  that  gives  their  valne  throughout  the  world  and  resei-ve  the 
wea  t/ud  may  be  given  to  currencif  by  statute,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
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currencies  as  shall  be  created  by  statute ;  that  lb,  for  pap«r 
money  and  subsidiary  coins. 

Practk-al  suf^estions  for  creating  a  paper  cnrrency  by  giving 
it  antes  by  direct  leglslaUoa  : 

First — Isstie  paper  money,  make  it  fnll  legal  tender  and  pledge 
the  credit  and  faith  of  the  nation  to  keep  it  all  times  a»  nearly 
as  practicable  at  par  with  coin,  bnt  umke  no  proTlsioo  for  its 
redemption  In  coin.  Pay  It  out  as  money.  Prohibit  all  other 
paper  money. 

Second — Coin  gold  and  silver  m  money,  but  leave  them  without 
their  present  le^  tender  quality. 

Third— Require  that  in  all  the  fisoftl  tnumetioHS  of  the  gov* 
erumeut,  including  cmitoms,  dntiM,  and  pnrcbases  of  gorem- 
nient  bonds,  no  other  money  than  its  paper  (and  subsidiary  coins 
for  change  only)  shall  be  received  or  paid  out ;  let  all  future  ob- 
ligations of  the  government  bo  made  payable  in  paper  money 
only. 

Theito  provisions  in  favor  of  paper  money  would  be  sufficient 
to  keep  some  amonnt  of  it  at  par  at  all  times,  and  that  amount 
would  be  sufficient  for  healthy  busineea,  because  it  should  always 
be  simply  that  amount  which  a  hcaltliy  business  will  keep  at 
par.  If  unfortunately,  however,  the  exoees  of  paper  should 
bring  it  below  par,  the  government  has  its  great  means  to  cor- 
rect the  evil  in  its  power,  to  regulate  tbe  quantity,  and  therefore 
the  value  of  paper  in  circulation.  It  may  at  any  time  offer  to 
the  public  its  hon^»  for  paper  ohI^,  on  terms  so  favorable  to  the 
pnrcha»cr  as  to  withdraw  any  desired  portion  of  outstanding 
paper  currency,  thereby  bringing  what  is  left  outstanding  to  par, 
by  giving  it  increased  business  use.  By  making  paper  convert- 
ible into  government  bonds  bearing  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
paper  currency  could  bo  readily  absorbed  until  what  shoiUd  re- 
main in  circulation  could  be  made  to  even  bear  almost  any  de- 
sired premium  over  coin.  Or  the  government  might  instead  of 
issuing  bonds  increatte  taxation  by  turiiT  or  otherwise  so  as  to 
produce  an  income  beyond  its  disbursements,  and  thus  slowly 
withdraw  the  retlnndant  paper  cnrrency.  A  government  bond 
bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest  and  paper  money  might  be  held  by 
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the  gOTemment  at  all  times  when  paper  is  at  par  for  exchange, 
either  for  the  other,  as  demanded  b;  the  owner,  thus  providing 
that  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  carrency  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  demands  of  bosiness  itself. 

The  government  has  thns  an  absolnte  and  irreeistlble  control 
of  the  valce  of  its  paper  money,  Eud  can  at  all  times  hold  its 
Tolne  close  to  that  of  coin  with  an  iron  grip  that  nothing  can 
shake  oS*.  It  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  pledge  written  on  its 
paper  money,  to  keep  Uat  ail  times  as  nearly  as  practicable  at  par 
Kith  coin.  X  vagne  promise,  it  is  trne,  bat  being  made  by  the 
nation  in  good  faith,  and  with  a  pre-established  feasible  plan  for 
doing  it,  it  will  be  effective. 

Bnt  the  foregoing  examples  of  the  power  of  uses  directly  be- 
stowed by  Btatnte  upon  paper  money  to  give  it  value,  or  indi- 
rectly by  contraction  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  value,  are 
given  partly  as  illustrations  of  what  can  be  done  by  those  means, 
and  in  part  as  suggestions  of  what  perhaps  should  be  done. 
Theee  suggestions,  however,  are  not  intended  to  be  exclusive ; 
others  within  the  province  of  legislation  may  be  found.  All  the 
details  of  applying  this  principle  to  the  ec|ualization  of  the 
values  of  paper  and  coin  foil,  of  coarse,  within  the  province  of 
practical  legislation,  -whose  measures  would  necessarily  be  tenta- 
tive at  first  and  largely  determined  finally  by  actual  experience. 
But  the  relative  value  of  paper  and  coin  being  found  to  be 
within  the  power  of  the  government  to  determine,  the  problem 
of  securing  an  equality  of  value  between  them  which  shall  be 
substantially  continuous,  will  surely  not  be  difficult  when  dis- 
tiuctly  placed  in  view  as  an  end  to  be  reached  by  the  exercise  of 
all  the  powers  of  government.  An  excess  of  paper  currency, 
however,  that  would  make  contraction  necessary  would  itself  be 
an  evil  by  reason  of  such  excess;  and  the  remedy  of  contrac- 
tion would  be  a  harsh  one  and  also  an  evil ;  but  only  a  lack  of 
foresight  or  of  administrative  skill  by  the  government  could 
ever  allow  snch  an  excess  of  paj)er  money  as  would  become  a 
serions  evil. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  stability  in  the  financial  policy 
and  fixedness  in  the  value  of  its  paper  currency,  this  principle 
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of  the  maintained  value  of  pap«r  should  be  imbedded  ia  the 
Constitution  itself,  as  the  uiosC  soleniu  uud  unchanfceable  pledge 
of  the  natioD'a  credit,  and  to  place  it  beyond  being  an  element 
in  party  politics. 

Tbe  executire  depnrtment  of  the  government  sbonld  be  in- 
vested with  poweni  discretionary  to  wme  extent,  but  mainly 
r^^lated  by  the  Constitntion  and  atatuteA,  whereby  it  could  deal 
with  varyiog  emergencies  requiring  speedy  action,  and  whereby 
tn  case  paper  should  at  any  time  go  below  jtar,  the  <inantity  of 
it  in  circnlation  would  be  slowly  but  steadily  djuiiuisbed  until 
paper  Bhould  l)e  restored  to  its  equality  lu  valne  vith  coin. 
Trivial  and  temporary'  depreciatiouH  of  paper  might  even  be 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  but  If  at  any  time  it  should  become 
considerable,  or,  if  alight,  it  should  yet  be  contiuuona,  resort 
Bhould  then  be  bad  to  the  appropriate  remedy.  The  preeeat 
system  places  the  duly  of  keeping  paper  at  par  largely  on  the 
beuk^  and  with  no  means  of  acoompliahlng  tt  except  coin  re- 
demption which  their  noteholders  may  defeat  any  day  by  all 
demanding  specie.  Under  the  proposed  s>-ateui,  upon  tbe 
government  aa  the  sole  issuer  of  paper  money  would  devolve 
this  entire  obligation,  bnt  with  ample  means  to  discharge  it 
But  a  (ailnre  to  keep  paper  at  par  (which  need  never  oocur  at 
all )  would  be  if  it  did  happen,  both  slight  and  temporary,  and 
would  bo  followed  by  only  trivial  luconvenieuce,  which  would 
be  borne  by  the  whole  people. 

Bui  even  hi  »nch  a  oaae  the  govemment^H  promise  to  keep  Its 
paper  as  nearly  as  practicable  at  par  with  coin  would  in  its 
Htrictcet  interpretation  liave  been  kept. 


IlIKKCT  ADViX■rAO^i'  OK  THE  8V8TKM  HERE  PROPOSED. 

The  iwnk  circulation  is  aboaC  ^200,000,000,  which  the  paper 
currency  bare  propoaed  would  displace.  This  immeose  sum 
woidd  be  an  absolute  gain  to  the  people  to  its  ftill  amount. 

The  destruction  of  paper  io  circulation,  by  Bre  and  other 
casualties  would  amount  to  over  92,000,000  annually,  which  by 
new  issoee  to  supply  its  place  would  innre  to  the  benefit  of  tbe 
people,  to  that  amount  each  year,  n  neverending  yearly  oon- 
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tribntloQto  the  sapport  of  the  goTemmeot  and'(;-Telief  from 
tazatioa  to  that  extent 

Great  as  these  direct  advantages  would  be,  they  wonld  be 
trivial  in  comparison  with  the  indirect  advantage  to  geiieral 
boainess  and  property  interests.  Under  the  proposed  syBtem, 
the  gigantic  credit  of  the  government,  being  the  credit  of  all 
the  people  and  of  all  the  banks  and  all  other  corporate  credits 
combined,  is  placed  as  a  barrier  between  business  and  the  harm 
arising  from  endden  daotnatione  in  values,  from  a  shock  of  a 
suspension  of  specie  payments  and  from  depreciated  paper 
money.  The  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  plan 
is  feasible,  and  that  in  no  possible  contingency  can  the  uses  of 
paper  money  be  taken  away  or  its  value  be  seriously  lessened, 
wonld  give  an  abiding  faith  in  financial  stability,  as  firm  as  the 
government  itself,  of  which  this  system  of  paper  currency  wonld 
be  an  integral  part  This  well-founded  confidence  in  the  gov- 
ernment as  the  responsible  issner  of  the  paper,  and  in  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  system,  wonld  be  a  tower  of  strength 
whenever  financial  disturbances  should  threaten. 

While  a  similar  knowledge  that  the  present  system  rests  on 
the  impossibility  of  dollar  for  dollar  redemption  of  paper  in  coiu, 
and  that  the  fiction  of  such  a  redemption  is  kept  up  in  theory 
even,  only  on  public  snGTerance,  invites  panic  and  prevents  any 
real  confidence  in  the  result  when  the  strain  of  financial  peril 
actually  comes.  The  steadying  effect  of  the  system  here  pro- 
posed at  all  times  in  making  the  supply  of  currency  uniform 
and  in  thereby  tending  to  fixedness  iii  property  valnes,  as  well 
as  its  power  to  protect  in  time  of  danger,  would  be  valuable  be- 
yond computation  to  business  interests. 

The  immense  power  of  the  government  to  sustain  paper  at 
par  and  to  preserve  the  financial  equilibrium  by  its  colossal 
credit  and  power,  instead  of  leaving  tirst  the  banks  and  then 
the  business  community  individually  to  struggle  with  a  financial 
trouble,  presents  the  same  advantages  that  accrue  to  an  army  in 
resisting  an  attack  sacceasfally  in  one  solid  column  over  being 
attacked  in  separate  detachments  in  succeasion. 
Ail  the  existing  coin  obligations  of  the  government  should. 
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of  coars^.i>){;e'kU  its  other  obligations,  be  kept  in  strictest  good 
faitli,  fiIl^coiQ  and  paper  being  alwajra  at  par  in  market,  tlie 
iV«y»n^'pf  doing  so  would  ever  be  at  hand.  A  little  prndeiioe, 
.boVsver,  iu  securing  in  advance  specie  for  meetiDg  its  coin  ob- 
■I^Ationst,  wonid  protea  the  {noveruuienl  (Voiii  attempts  to  de- 
preciate its  paper  for  speculative  purposes,  just  before  coin  pay- 
meats  were  to  become  due  front  the  govennnetit  ou  its  bouds.  Iu 
a  few  years  these  coin  obligationa  will  have  been  paid  off.  The 
amount  of  coin  in  the  world  is  limited  by  iiitture's  limiting  the 
supply  of  gold  aad  silver  and  imposiu];  burdeosome  TOnditions 
on  miiiiug  aud  reducing  them.  The  By»t«m  here  jiroivosed,  with 
its  requirement  that  there  shall  be  no  more  paper  than  the 
business  needs  of  the  i>eople  will  keep  at  par  with  coin,  limits 
the  amount  of  paper  by  the  same  general  law  of  nature  that 
limits  the  world's  volume  of  coin.  It  at  the  same  tJme  admits 
of  the  issue  in  each  nation  of  any  amount.  howe\'er  IaJ-g(^.  that 
actual  business  needs  shnll  call  for,  pujtcr  remaining  at  par  iKting 
the  teat  as  to  whether  the  demand  for  it  is  actual  or  stimulated. 

8U1IMABV. 

The  system  of  paper  currency  here  presented  proposes  : 

Firat — That  the  government,  as  the  agent  of  the  sovereign 
people  provide  a  paper  eni'reacy  in  the  dlreeteet  mauner  poeai- 
bte,  withont  intermediary  agents,  and  on  a  plan  that  requires  iu 
issuing  it  only  obedience  to  the  law  of  supply  aud  deuuiud  iu 
order  to  keep  it  at  all  times  at  par  with  coin. 

Second — That  to  give  value  to  this  paper  mouey  there  be  an 
intelligent  adaptation  of  natoral  and  obvions  meann  to  the  de- 
sired eud  in  the  national  power  appropriating  to  paper  money 
exolosively  all  the  uses  of  money  that  the  government  can  con- 
trol; and  utilizing  to  the  credit  of  Buch  paper  money  not  only 
the  power  of  the  govemnieut,  bnt  aLw  its  credit,  l>eiug  the  or- 
ganized aggregated  credit  of  the  whole  nation. 

Thiid — That  the  governnieut  by  this  simple  use  of  the  jieople's 
power  and  credit  give  to  its  people  not  only  the  general  ad- 
vaotage  resulting  from  such  a  paper  cui-rency,  but  tJiat  it  also 
secure  all  its  special  proflbt  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people 
alike. 
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Fotuth — ^Tliat  business  be  Btimnlated  aod  values  of  property 
be  enhanced  by  a  paper  currency  expanded  to  the  ntmoat  limit 
consistent  vith  other  intereste,  and  not  violative  of  the  rnle  that 
coin  and  paper  mnst  be  of  equal  valne. 

Fifth — That  most  important  of  all,  and  the  one  great  pnrpose 
to  be  aimed  at  in  every  fioancial  system,  a  stable  paper  currency 
shall  be  provided,  subject  to  the  least  possible  Suctoattons  in 
quantity  and  in  valne,  so  that  property  values  and  bosiness 
interests,  so  &r  as  they  are  affected  by  the  nation's  correucy 
snpply,  may  be  depended  on  to  be  uniform  from  yeai'  to  year ; 
that  a  financial  panic  arising  out  of  those  conditions  which  are 
controlled  wholly  by  the  government  shall  be  an  impossibility, 
so  that  banks  and  business  men,  if  they  fail,  shall  fail  for  causes 
originating  in  their  own  affairs,  and  not  because  a  faulty  system 
of  currency  has  brought  widespread  financial  distress  alike  on 
the  prudent  and  the  imprudent. 

S.   B.   GOKDOX. 
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BY  ALfHED  H.  I-OVE,  I'BESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  PEACE  UNIOX. 

THE  discovery  of  a  oontiDeat  is  an  achievemeot,  the  dis- 
covery of  a  principle  is  a  victory.  The  government  of  a 
continent  is  a  benefaction,  the  adaptation  of  a  principle  to  a 
government  that  will  insnre  prosperity  and  happiness  to  the 
governed,  is  a  benediction. 

If  man  "  be  created  in  the  image  of  God,"  he  mnst  have  at- 
tribntes  lite  nnt«  God.  War,  the  military  system,  and  deadly 
force  are  not  a  part  thereof ;  bnt  peace,  the  attribatee  of  peace, 
and  all  that  go  to  make  snch  a  coadition  as  possible  as  it  is  de- 
sirable, are  a  part  thereof.  There  are  undeveloped  forces  in  the 
nature  of  man  that  need  to  be  discovered,  applied  and  recog- 
nized as  fundamental  and  saving.  These  are  the  forces  of  peace. 
They  are  more  potent  than  armies  and  more  invincible  than 
forts  or  ironclads.  How  to  popnlarize  and  ntilize  them  ie  the 
question  before  an  anxious  world.  If  there  be  the  marvelooB 
wisdom  and  power  that  the  Chicago  Exposition  makes  manif^ 
as  the  handiwork  and  genius  of  mankind,  who  will  dare  deny 
that  there  is  a  mental  and  a  spiritnal  power  commensnrate  with 
it  all  that  can  preserve  what  it  prodncea,  and  crown  with  the 
glory  of  fraterual  relationship  and  enduring  peace,  that  which 
it  creates.  It  cannot  be  that  with  the  productive  wonders  that 
we  see  around  us,  that  man  mnst  coutinue  to  blander  with  the 
very  capstone.  It  cannot  be  that  we  are  given  to  ae^  a  higher 
and  better  civilization,  new  countries,  as  it  were,  to  diaoover, 
and  yet  have  our  hands  tied  that  we  cannot  realize  our  ideals. 

We  know  the  horrors,  the  bankruptcy,  the  cruelty,  the  wicked- 
n^s,  the  inexpediency  of  war  and  the  military  system,  and  we 
know  the  blessings  of  peace.  We  are  called,  or  wish  to  be 
called,  a  courageous  people.     Why  not  prove  this  by  oar  being 
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Tilling  to  accept  the  peace  platform,  and  leave  resoltB  to  tbe  in- 
exorable result  that  "aa  ye  sow  likewise  shall  ye  reap."  Peace 
is  a  mannfactnred  article.  It  comes  from  the  conditions  of 
peace  being  so  in  harmony  with  itself,  that  it  naturally  produces 
peace.  The  angel  of  peace  will  not  come  into  hearts  and  homes 
and  nations  where  there  is  no  preparation  to  receive  and  no 
deserving  of  snch  a  gneet.  We  may,  nevertheless,  profitably 
assemble  and  consider  great  qnestiona  of  disarmament  and 
arbitration,  of  international  fraternity  and  reciprocal  commercial 
relations,  of  treaties  of  peace  and  universal  congresses.  All 
theee  things  are  evidences  of  tbe  progress  of  tbe  age,  of  the 
yearning  of  the  people  and  of  the  possibilities  of  man.  Better 
than  revolntioD,  better  than  evolntion,  it  is  profoMmi.  And 
yet  they  are  but  a  patchwork-covering  of  the  demands  of  the 
hoar,  good  as  far  aa  they  go,  bat  not  going  aa  f ar  as  goodness. 
Tt  neither  satisfies  tbe  revelations  of  time  and  perfect  peace  nor 
secures  nnirersal  establishment  thereof.  "We  cannot  serve  two 
masters."  As  individuals  we  cannot  have  enmity  in  our  hearts, 
and  pretend  to  love  one  another,  and  be  at  peace.  As  nations 
we  cannot  have  fear  and  jealousy  of  other  nations,  and  arm  and 
prepare  for  war,  and  have  peaoefol  relations  that  are  satisfactory 
and  endnring. 

As  well  might  we  attempt  to  reverse  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
or  connteract  the  Inimitable  order  of  the  universe,  as  to  expect 
perfect  and  endoring  peace  while  man  permits  and  nations  con- 
tinae  to  put  their  trust  in  carnal  weapons  and  deadly  force ; 
preaching  in  their  charches  and  professing  one  thing  and  prac- 
ticing another ;  npholding  military  academies ;  organizing  their 
men  (remember — not  their  women)  into  armies ;  spending  their 
snbstaace  In  fortific^ons  and  battle  ships;  coveting  their 
neighbor's  territory ;  sailing  over  tbe  seas  and  laying  claim  to 
lands  tax  beyond  their  homes,  and  coercing  with  military  power 
the  weaker,  defenseless,  and  less  favored. 

Hence  there  are  oonditlons  that  are  essential  to  peace.  We 
must  remove  the  canaea  and  abolish  tbe  customs  of  war.  Tme, 
we  would  not  be  without  this  present  manifestation  and  effort 
for  peace.    If  it  does  nothing  else,  it  is  at  least  educational,  bat 
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we  do  not  wlsb  it  to  be  rc^rded  »s  aa  nltimatum.  We  vill  co- 
operate witlt  everjrtbJag  that  looks  toward  the  goal  of  oar 
desires.  Wc  will  favor  a  gvn«ral  sy^HMu  of  duariiiituieut ;  the 
creation  of  courts  of  arbitration ;  the  estAblifihoient  of  peace 
bureaus  aad  the  substitution  of  peace  dcpartniouta  in  govern- 
ments,  in  lien  of  war  departments.  We  will  hold  in  bi^b  rever- 
ence the  peaoo  agenciott  we  believe  we  already  have  in  the 
chnroh,  the  home  and  the  schnolhouae;  in  tlie  postal  and 
telcgrapli  »i,''8teni8  whereby  the  word  of  peace  may  be  commont- 
cated,  errors  corrected  and  rights  upheld  ;  in  the  looomotire 
fiioiUt}',  whereby  we  can  visit  and  clasp  in  (rateroal  comity  the 
hand»  of  each  other,  and  naderstand  the  healing  and  paolfio 
power  of  touch ;  in  the  commercial  interconree  between  nations, 
whereby  the  wants  of  eaeh  other  may  be  supplied ;  In  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  and  consular  system,  whereby  each 
government  is  i-epreseiiteil  at  lioiite  and  abroiul,  and  i-ejidy  at 
anytime  to  explain  misnuderstanding^  and  uphold  tJie  amenities 
of  nations;  in  tlie  inter- marriage  relatious,  whereby  the  attach' 
mente  of  loving  sonU  of  different  conntrieB,  make  in  household 
joys  and  homt^s,  thongh  widely  separated,  one  oonntry  and  one 
interest,  as  children  and  childreu's  children  weaving  the  net- 
work of  a  patriotism  that  comprehends  the  whole  planet  on  wbicli 
we  live,  uod  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  a  limited  territory  of 
boundaries  or  of  government :  we  will  increase  tlie  heart-beata 
of  that  common  sympathy  of  mankind  that  connea  in  every 
vein  throughout  the  world,  that  will  aid  the  fallen,  sustain  the 
weak  and  relieve  the  suffering,  as  we  all  Hiiffer  the  same  pains 
and  r^'oice  in  the  same  Joys  ;  and  last  and  greatest  we  will  aid 
the  reo(^itloo,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  a  rerereuoe  for  the 
Creator  and  gratitude  for  the  beanty  and  bonnty  vouchsafed  to 
every  nation,  touguo,  and  people. 

We  repeat,  we  will  hold  to  these  as  peacemakers.  Unwit- 
tingly in  the  hLstor)'  of  the  world  we  have  a  ground-work  fur 
our  peace.  It  is  our  hope  ahead  !  Let  ns  u-w  and  not  abuAe  the 
heritage.  Let  us  never  be  satisfied  with  tlie  mere  veneering  of 
p«Aee  upon  our  body  politic  or  our  humanity,  bat  demand  prac- 
tice eqnal  to  profession.    If  there  be  found  those  who  because 
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of  religions  proclivitiefi  subscribe  to  the  declaratioo,  "Thoa 
shalt  not  kill,"  let  us  hold  them  to  it,  and  aay  it  means  vhat  it 
says  withoat  mental  reservation  or  partial  observance.  If  there 
be  fonnd  those  who  sanctify  the  declaration,  "Love  your  ene- 
mies," and  pray,  "  Forgive  ua  onr  trespasses  as  ve  forgive  those 
who  trespass  against  na,"  let  ns  note  how  they  love  their  ene- 
mies, and  in  what  manner  they  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  them,  and  reqnire  obedience  thereto.  And  if  there 
be  fonnd  those  who,  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  feel  in  their  own 
consciences  that  it  is  wrong  to  injure,  destroy,  maim,  or  kill,  let 
OS  bold  them  to  obedience  to  this  inner  light.  Peace  hates 
duplicity,  and  admits  of  no  hypocrisy. 

Hence,  among  the  essential  conditions  of  peace,  we  hold  self- 
control,  that  each  indivldtial  shall  begin  at  home  and  have  peace 
within  himself;  less  of  selfishness,  of  jealousy,  of  anger,  but 
"do  nnto  others  as  we  would  that  others  do  unto  us"  ;  that  in 
homes  and  communities  there  be  more  of  love  and  the  practice 
of  the  peace  principles  in  the  correction  of  faolts ;  no  whipping 
of  children,  no  warlike  playthings,  no  exciting  war  stories,  no 
military  drills,  or  soldier  companies,  no  boys'  brigades,  but  a 
most  determined  protest  against  the  churches  and  schools  that 
recently  have  introduced  and  encouraged  these  monstrous  per- 
versions of  their  professions,  and  are  surely  implanting  the  mar- 
tial spirit  in  the  young,  and  counteracting  the  earnest  efforts  of 
peace  reformers.  If  we  have  not  a  conviction  deeper  than  any 
human  sophistry ;  a  hope  that  cannot  be  blighted  by  temporary 
disappointments ;  a  record  equal  to  any  criticism ;  a  faith  that 
will  remove  mountains;  a  love  superior  to  any  man's  hate ;  a 
charity  broad  enough  to  extend  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  recog- 
nizing that  there  is  some  good  in  every  one ;  and  a  dependence 
upon  the  Divine  Power,  even  unto  martyrdom,  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  universal  peace. 

We  hold  that  laws  most  recognize  the  sacredness  of  human 
life  upon  the  scaffold  and  upon  the  battlefield  ;  that  deadly  force 
shall  be  abolished,  and  as  a  substitute  that  all  differences  that 
cannot  be  settled  by  ordinary  diplomacy,  shall  be  submitted  to 
wise  and  impartial  arbitration,  the  contracting  parties  agreeing 
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to  abide  by  the  decision  ;  that  the  atady  and  practice  of  arbitra- 
tioii  be  iotroduced  into  schools  and  colleges,  that  ve  may 
edacate  and  qnalify  the  people  to  be  arbitrators  ;  that  appropri- 
ations for  the  army  and  navy,  the  bnilding  of  battleships  and 
fortifications,  cease,  except  to  convert  them  into  hospitals  and 
merchantmen,  and  form  an  intemational  relief  fund  for  the  aid 
of  mankind,  irrespective  of  nationality,  wherever  there  may  he 
loss,  distress,  and  snfifering  beyond  their  local  power  to  relieve. 
3nch  a  fand  can  be  easily  created  when  there  are  no  war  ves- 
sels to  build,  no  standing  armies  to  snpport,  no  war  pensions  to 
provide.  Here  woald  be  the  grandest  pension-fiind  the  world 
has  ever  known,  cementing  the  nations  into  a  common  brother- 
hood, because  of  a  common  humanity. 

Let  the  spirit  of  repnblicanism  grow  deeper  and  broader,  sach 
a  spirit  that  comprehends  freedom,  justice,  equal  rights,  charity, 
a  world-wide  philanthropy,  temperance,  and  a  friendly  rivalry 
as  to  who  can  do  the  most  good  for  his  fellow-men,  or  show  the 
highest  gratitude  to  the  Creator.  As  a  means  to  this  coveted 
end,  let  such  congresses  as  those  recently  held  at  Chicago  multi- 
ply ;  let  these  world's  exhibitions  of  the  genius  of  man  be 
repeated,  not,  however,  beyond  the  claims  of  economy,  fair 
play,  propriety,  and  safety,  but  with  the  otrject  of  bringing  all 
mankind  into  closer  and  more  friendly  relationship.  Then  will 
emperors  and  kings,  and  those  in  power  everywhere,  realize  Id 
time  that  all  these  things  make  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  the  people,  for  the  people  will  be  employed  is  "following 
alter  those  things  which  make  for  peace,"  and  by  "doing  justly, 
loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly." 

Alfred  H.  Lote. 
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The  Farmer' »  Tariff  Manual.  By  Daniel  Strange,  M.Sc.  12mo, 
cloth,  378  pages.  New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     Price  91>25. 

This  volume  18  S"o.  72  of  Patnams'  Popnlar  Qaestions  of  the 
Day  seriefi,  and  is  TreU  worthy  a  place  in  this  or  any  other  series 
of  works  relating  to  economic  subjects.  Thoagh  called  a 
Oner's  naannal,  it  is  a  book  deserving  a  place  in  the  library  of 
every  one  who  desires  to  be  tborouifbly  informed  on  the  much- 
discnased  qnestioa  of  the  tariff.  Mr.  Strange  is  a  fanner,  but 
evidently  a  cloee  Hunker  and  careful  stndent  as  well.  He  is  an 
avowed  free  trader,  withont  any  apologies  for  tariff,  for  revenue 
or  any  other  purpose,  and  thus  he  has  the  advantage,  in  discos- 
sioD,  over  the  man  who  pnte  himself  in  the  position  of  a^rmiug 
that  a  forty  per  cent  tajiff  is  entirely  wrong,  but  admitting  that 
he  is  satisfied  with  one  of  thirty  per  cent.  He  declares  that  all 
tariiF  is  wrong  both  in  principle  and  j)ractice,  and  that  it  can 
resalt  only  detrimentally  to  all  concerned. 

While  the  book  is  an  arsenal  of  theories,  facts,  statistics,  and 
at^amentfi  for  the  free  trader,  it  cannot  fail  to  interest,  as  well 
as  instmct,  the  intelligent,  fair-minded  protectionist  who  will 
give  it  a  pemsal.  It  gives  a  history  of  every  tariff  law  since 
the  organization  of  our  government,  and  brie&y  the  history  of 
protection  in  Australia,  England,  and  Germany,  giving  separate 
chapters  to  each  of  the  important  protected  industries,  to  farm 
prodnctfi,  to  farmers,  to  laborers  in  protected  and  unprotected 
industries.  There  is  no  important  phase  of  the  subject  that  be 
does  not  discnss  in  a  clear  and  able  manner.  His  information  is 
ezhanstive,  his  sarcasm  keen,  and  his  logic  unanswerable.  The 
auUior's  style  may  be  inferred  by  reading  the  first  article  in  this 
number  of  The  American  Joubsal  of  Politics. 
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A  JajHuute  Interior.    By  Alice  Viatel  Baoon,  16mo,  doth,  272 
pages.     Boston  aii(i  New  York  :  Houghton,  Jtifilin  &  Co. 

Tbis  book  ia  a  sort  of  diary  or  daily  chronicle  of  events, 
sights,  and  inipressloas  In  the  experience  of  the  aatlioress  dur- 
ing tlie  year  1SSS-S9  which  she  spent  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Peeresses'  School  at  Toklo. 

She  gives  an  interesting  acconnt  of  her  preparations  for 
hoiuselceopiog  after  arriving,  and  then  describes  her  lutrodao- 
tion  into  scliool  work.  One  of  the  first  peonliaritieo  of  her 
pupils  that  forced  itself  upon  her  attention  was  the  absolnte 
abaenoe  of  any  cauae  for  discipline  either  in  schoolroom,  halls, 
or  school  grounds.  Politcuoss  itt^trains  the  piipil»  from  doing 
anything  that  iheir  teachers  or  saperiors  do  uot  wish  them  to 
do.  They  are  so  governed  by  a  high  scum  of  honor  that  sham- 
ming  or  cheating  in  order  to  improve  their  gradee  is  never  re- 
sorted to.  The  centuries  of  honor  in  which  the  families  from 
which  her  pupils  came  have  been  held  seem  to  have  had  so 
mocb  hereilitary  influence  that  the  daughters  are  ladies  in  the 
trtie  seoBe,  even  when  dressed  in  such  style  that  aa  American 
beggar  would  laugh  at  them. 

Later  on  the  author  discovered  that  Japanese  babies  are 
dressed  sensibly,  with  regard  for  their  comfort  rather  than  for 
appearaoCA's  sake.  Furthermore^  in  Japan  no  one  ever  makee  a 
Doise  at  a  baby  or  jiggles  it  to  make  it  atop  crying.  If  it  cries 
and  cannot  be  quieted  by  gentle  meami,  it  is  allowed  to  cry  notil 
it  stopfl  of  its  own  acROrd,  which  it  nsnally  doect  soon.  When 
their  children  are  older  they  seem  a»  bright  and  active  aa 
American  children,  and  far  leoi  nervous  and  irritAble. 

Miss  Baoon  gives  an  amusing  description  of  her  firet  jinrikisha 
ride.  The  man  who  fnmished  the  motive  power  was  so  strong 
and  active,  and  ran  so  fast  as  to  cause  serious  apprehension  in 
the  mind  of  the  rider  as  well  as  that  of  pedestrians  in  the  way 
ns  to  their  safety.  She  says :  "  The  worst  of  this  kind  of  thing 
is  while  you  have  no  control  whatever  over  your  man,  yon  can- 
not help  feeling  responsible  for  his  carelessness." 

Among  (lie  descriptions,  given  more  or  less  In  detail,  bat  all 
in  an  interesting  style,  are  Japanese  funerals,  theatres,  holidays. 
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w^eddings  and  scandals.  The  book  is  a  very  readable  one,  and 
perhaps  all  the  more  entertaining  because  the  aathor's  sight- 
seeing was  only  an  inctdent^  and  not  the  primary  object  of  her 
visit  to  Japan. 

The  Disease  of  Inebriety.     By  T.  D.  Crothers,  M.D.     Svo,  cloth, 
400  p^es.     Ifew  York ;     E.  B.  Treat  &  Co. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Stndy  and  Care  of  Inebriety 
was  organized  in  ^ew  York  City  in  1870,  and  this  book  contains 
the  snbstance  of  the  papers  and  discnssions  of  the  members, 
ably  edited  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers,  secretary  of  the  association. 
The  members  of  the  association  were  all  physicians  connected  with 
the  aeylnms  for  inebriates  or  interested  in  the  scientific  stady  of 
the  great  problem.  The  following  statements  were  adopted  as 
representing  the  principles  and  porpoaes  of  the  association  :  1. 
Inebriety  is  a  disease.  2.  It  is  as  curable  as  other  diseases  are. 
3.  The  oonstitntional  tendency  to  this  disease  may  be  either  in- 
herited or  acquired  ;  but  it  is  often  induced  by  the  habitual  use 
of  alcohol  or  other  narcotic  substances.  4.  Alcohol  has  its 
place  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  bat  aa  a  medicine  it  is  classed 
among  the  jwisons,  and  its  internal  use  is  always  more  or 
less  daogerons  and  should  be  prescribed  with  great  caution. 
5.  All  methods  hitherto  employed  for  the  treatment  of  inebriety 
that  have  not  recognized  the  disordered  physical  condition 
caosed  by  alcohol,  opiam,  or  other  narcotics,  hare  proved  in- 
adequate Id  its  onre  ;  hence  the  establishment  of  hospitals  for 
the  special  treatment  of  inebriety  in  which  sach  conditions  are 
recognized  becomes  a  positive  need  of  the  age.  C.  In  view  of 
theee  facts,  and  the  increased  snccess  of  the  treatment  in  inebri- 
ate asylnms,  this  association  urges  that  every  large  city  should 
have  its  local  and  temporary  hospital  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  inebriates  ;  and  that  every  state  should  have  hospitals 
for  their  more  pennanent  detention  and  treatment.  7.  Facts 
and  experience  Indicate  clearly  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil 
authoritiee  to  recognize  inebriety  as  a  disease  and  to  provide 
means  in  hospitals  and  asylums  for  its  scientiOc  treatnieut,  in 
place  of  the  penal  methods  by  fines  and  imprisonment  hitherto 
in  nae  with  all  their  attendant  evils.     S.  Finally,  the  olGcers  of 
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sucli  hoapitals  and  asylams  nliotilij  bare  ampl«  legal  power 
control  over  Uieir  palients  and  authority  to  retain  them  asaffi- 
cient  length  of  lime  for  their  peruaneut  cure. 

Antborities  back  to  tbe  days  of  Herodotus  are  tiuoted  to  show 
tJiat  iaebrietj  is  a  disease  but  that>  like  insanity,  the  public  is 
slow  to  uiKlen^aiid  the  truth.  This  volume  contains  a  most  ex- 
cellent history  of  drunkenneiut,  of  itB  cauties,  of  its  methods  of 
tn»tnieut  as  a  dlseaw,  and  of  the  eiVorls  made  to  de<il  with  it  an 
a  sin  or  moral  weaknesii.  The  arguments  presented  seem  uo- 
answerable,  both  a&  to  inebriety  being  a  dlaeade  and  as  to  the 
doty  of  the  state  to  so  recognize  it  in  dealing  with  it  While 
the  treatment  of  tbe  subject  ia  scicutllic,  the  style  Is  simple  and 
interesting,  and  the  book  can  be  read  by  any  person  of  ordinary 
education  and  iutelligeuoc. 

The  appendix  by  Clark  Bell.  Esq.,  on  "  Drunkenneas  as  a 
Defense,"  is  of  special  interest  to  thu  legal  profittsiou,  since  a 
liu^  nomber  of  cases  are  cited  in  whicli  the  law  has  been  laid 
down  on  the  subject. 

One  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  as  remarkably  strange  is  that 
in  all  tJie»e  fonr  hundred  pages  not  a  Mugle  reference  is  made  to 
Dr.  Keoley  or  his  gold  cure.  It  cannot  be  an  orenlght,  for  no 
method  of  dealing  with  inebriety  has  ever  excited  tbe  interest 
tliat  has  been  aroused  by  Or.  Kceley's  treatment.  The  over- 
sight cannot  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  "treating  with 
silent  contempt,"  because  the  Kecley  cure,  with  its  one  hundred 
hcspitals  in  active  operation,  is  too  strong  to  be  thus  ignored.  It 
is  based,  too,  on  the  ground  that  inebriety  is  »  disease  that  cannot, 
except  in  rare  cases,  be  preAched  or  prayed  out  of  tbe  victim, 
and  thus  far  Dr.  Crothers  and  Dr.  Keeley  se^m  to  agree.  If 
l)r.  Keeley's  method  is  based  on  false  principles  and  his  treat- 
ment ineffectual  or  harmful,  it  would  seem  that  this  book  in 
some  way  should  have  demonstrated  its  we«kne68 ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  his  method  is  the  blCMSing  that  tbonaands  belieire 
it  to  bo,  it  snrely  deserves  favorable  meutiou  in  a  book  intended 
to  be  a  complete  treatise  on  tbe  sabject,  and  which  is  asstuued  to 
have  the  good  of  humanity  at  lieart. 
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A  STUDY  IN  SOCIOLOGY. 


BY  O.  St.   W.   BILL8. 


"  T  TOPE  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast"  ;  let  him, 

1  1  therefore,  who  would  invite  popalar  favor,  proclaim  a 
philosophy  of  hope. 

Bat  the  corse  was  pronounced  upon  Adam.  We  were  nob 
there  to  prevent  it,  and  fail  to  see  how  we  could  have  done  so  if 
we  had  been  ;  and  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the  charge  of 
pessimism  we  are  bound  to  recognize  its  existence.  The  simple 
lesson  of  human  history  is  truly  expressed  by  the  poet:  "Man 
ever  into  ruin  runs."  Let  him  aspire  as  he  will  and  should, 
contrive  as  he  may,  the  fact  still  remains  that  his  powers  are 
narrowly  limited,  his  tendencies  downward,  his  nature  generally 
out  of  harmony  with  its  environment. 

In  no  department  of  human  activity  is  this  lack  of  harmony 
and  easy  adjustment  more  vividly,  painfully  apparent  than  in 
the  social  and  economic.  The  rich,  the  poor;  the  high,  the 
low ;  luxury,  want — whence  these  antagonistic  symbols,  ex- 
pressive of  conditions  alike  inimical  to  the  highest  human  wel- 
fare! 

Judged  by  finite  standards,  eqiudily  is  the  great  desideratum  of 
society.  But  equality  is  nowhere  found.  The  broad  face  of 
earth  exhibits  no  spot  which  is  free  from  the  bane  of  inequality. 
■Wealth  and  poverty  jostle  each  other.  The  rags  of  the  beggar 
brush  against  purple  and  fine  linen.  Happiness  and  misery, 
prosperity  and  adversity,  hope  and  despair,  are  heaped  together 
into  the  seething  caldron  of  human  life.  This  has  ever  been  the 
sitnatiOD,  and — most  we  say  itf — shall  ever  continue  to  be. 

And  wbyt    Why  most  society  remain  thus  burdened  and  out 
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of  joint  T  What  is  the  seat  of  the  disease  1  and  is  it  tnie  that  it 
is  incnrable  t 

To  the  solation  of  this  qoestioD  twenty  centariea  of  human 
thonght  and  experiment  have  been  given ;  and  a  long  line  of 
social  doctrinaires,  representing  every  generation  of  men  from 
Phales  of  Chalcedon  to  Henry  George  and  Jacob  Spies  (for  they 
are  at  one  ou  this  point)  of  America,  answer,  the  defect  is  with  the 
systems  and  i>  ciirtible;  permit  ns  to  answer,  as  we  have  already 
done,  the  defect  is  with  the  itiaii,  and  (hongh  to  some  indefinite  ex- 
tent improvable,  yet  never  to  be  wholly  cared. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  minutely  the  history  of  the  different 
movements  of  socialistic  and  communistic  reform  which  have 
been  organized,  in  order  to  show  the  fallacy  which  onderlies 
them  all. 

Certain  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  and  Egyptians  songht  relief 
for  society  in  community  of  goods  while  cursed  with  a,  polytheism 
and  reJiffiouSf  caste  which  precluded  all  true  development 

The  Jewish  sect  of  the  Essenes  adopted  the  same  idea  and 
held  their  property  in  common,  while  they  discarded  the  very 
cornerstone  of  real  social  atreugtli  and  parity — the  institution  of 
marriage. 

Then  followed,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  Gerard  Groot  and 
the  "brethren  and  clerks  of  the  common  life,"  and  the  Adam- 
ites of  the  Xetherlands,  whose  unbridled  liceose  In  the  name  of 
cominuuity  turned  the  very  stomach  of  Germany  and  resnlted  In 
their  complete  extirpation. 

Afterward  appeared  in  France,  St.  Simon,  a  noble  sonl,  gather- 
ing about  him  tbe  meu  of  learning,  and  in  travels  and  abundant 
hospitality,  songht  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  maDkiud  and  to 
teach  his  so-called  Xcw  Chriislitinity,  a  beantifal  scheme  for  the 
reconstrnctiou  of  the  religion,  polities,  industry,  and  social 
relations  of  men  ;  hut,  alter  the  dissipation  of  his  fortaoe,  tbe 
old  man  found  himself  abandoned  to  the  most  painful  priva- 
tions ;  and  the  grand  formulns  of  St.  Simon,  after  stirring  tbe 
young  blood  of  France  for  a  brief  period,  lost  their  cohesive 
power  and  the  new  sect  rapidly  dispersed. 

A  few  years  later  the  vigorous  thought  of  Charles  Foorier  pro- 
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cared  him  man;  followers  in  France,  Eogland,  and  the  Uuited 
States;  bnt  nowhere  hare  his  magnificeiit  a pnoci  speculations 
been  Buccessfally  reduced  to  operation. 

Loaia  Blanc  saw  in  &  pati-iarchal  ffocemnient  the  amelioration  of 
the  evils  of  which  we  speak  ;  and  following  him,  Prondhon  de- 
termined to  carry  ont  his  reforms  withont  the  aid  of  the  state. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  former,  the  provisional  government 
erected  pablic  workshops  and  paid  wages  to  hundreds  of  thon- 
sands  of  laborers ;  bat  all  this  effort  only  ended  in  the  socialistic 
insurrection  of  1848  in  hopeless  defeat ;  while  the  "Bank  of  the 
People,"  an  association  of  twenty  thousand  laborers  organized 
by  the  latter,  came  quickly  under  the  ban  of  the  government 
laws  of  trade,  and  Proudhon's  followers,  perhaps  rightly,  main- 
tain that  his  scheme  has  never  had  a  fair  trial. 

These  efforts  may  be  said  to  have  had  their  culmination  in 
Enrope  In  the  work  of  Bobert  Oweu,  of  Eaglaud,  whose  iunda- 
mental  proposition  was  that  man  is  entirely  the  result  of  his  en- 
viroDments ;  so  that  to  reform  his  character  and  to  produce  his 
entire  happiness  nothing  is  necessary  but  the  change  of  his  ex- 
ternal relations.  This  bold  doctrinaire  is  probably  justly  cred- 
ited with  the  originiation  of  the  modern  system  of  co-operation. 
He  used  bis  great  wealth  freely  in  the  establishment  at  New 
Lanark  of  a  maonfacturing  colony  where  his  ideas  were  applied 
to  the  government  of  the  laboring  classes ;  fairness  in  the  com- 
pensation of  labor,  vast  domestic  economies  and  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  infiint  and  adult  training  gave  it  for  a  time  great  and  in- 
creasing prosperity  and  popularity.  Statesmen  and  churchmen 
alike  admitted  the  great  success  of  the  experiment.  Other  estab- 
lishments quickly  followed  at  Kew  Harmony,  Indiana,  and  Or- 
biston,  Scotland,  bnt  they  soon  failed.  Owen's  popularity  rapidly 
waned  and  he  accomplished  nothing  beyond  his  earliest  effort. 
He  had  traveled  over  the  world  to  indoctrinate  it  with  his  prin- 
ciples, t>nt  the  world  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  stubbornly 
incredaloas. 

Thos  has  this  idea,  that  by  means  of  the  physical  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  social  organization  and  economic  methods  the  mil- 
lenial  condition  is  to  be  ashered  in,  clnag  to  the  miuds  of  men 
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tbroaghont  all  tlie  actonl  social  oliftn^:<»  irhloli  1iav«  iikArlced  tbe 
progress  of  the  race  ;  and  under  eat-ii  new  form  of  society  tlie 
Bame  aeeming  pannoen  has  been  aougbt  to  be  applied.  Even  oar 
own  free  soil,  with  it»  sturdy  growth  of  Diueteentb  oentory  civ- 
ilization, the  land  of  liberal  governnieut,  of  free  education,  of 
active  capital  and  opulent  labor,  has  not  escaped  the  blight  of 
this  fatal  heresy  of  huuau  thought.  It  overwhelmed  poor 
Greeley  with  debt  and  disappoiatmeat  at  Brook  Farm ;  it  in- 
spired the  riot,  differing,  and  bloodsh«d  of  l^G  ;  It  spoke  froui 
the  platform  and  in  the  resolutions  of  the  great  Kichmond  con- 
rcnttou;  its  fruit  was  seen  iu  the  crime,  humiliaUon,  and  ruin 
of  the  wretched  culprits  marching  to  execution  in  an  Illinois 
prison;  it  is  rallying  the  laboring  classes  all  over  the  Union  to 
hostile  organization.  It  t:i  error ;  its  essential  aim  the  destruc- 
tion rather  than  the  conservation  of  the  social  weal.  II  finds 
the  Honrce  of  the  eviUi  which  afflict  society  In  the  social  system 
itself,  while  it  overlooks  the  free  agency  and  the  inteUeotual 
HmitatioQ  and  moral  unsonndness  of  the  indiridoats  who  com- 
prise the  social  organism.  The  gydem  i«  ouly  the  fffed,  man  the 
muac:  Hhall  the  stream  rise  above  Its  itonroe!  Men  dlOer  la 
their  capacity ;  they  diflTer  in  their  attainmeuts :  they  are  char- 
acterized by  varying  degrees  of  industry  j  tbey  are  all  supremely 
selfish.  Health  blesses  some  ;  disea^  preys  upon  olhera  ;  num- 
berless and  irreconcilable  Inconsistencies  coHStllnte  the  very  vurp 
And  woof  of  human  character. 

The  products  of  mind  aud  body  vary,  both  in  kind  and  qaau- 
tity,  with  the  varying  caiiaoities  and  constantly  changing  states 
of  the  producer  ;  yet  these  myriads  of  Incongruous  forces  most 
have  free  intercourse  with  and  act  upon,  though  independently 
of,  one  another,  for  this  is  the  normal  law  of  all  production ; 
and  competition  aloue  furnishes  the  motive  for  human  exertion. 
Here  there  Is  a  problem  as  complex  an  the  nolverse  of  God. 
Who  shall  construct  a  ^rstem  by  which  these  varied  and  con- 
flicting elements  may  be  reduced  to  harmony  and  kept  in  eqnl- 
librlumT  Shall  It  be  communism  T  Communism,  as  a  general 
social  prfuctplc,  begins  in  the  lyrann;/  of  the  /or  and  ends  In  the 
tj/mtmif  of  the  niojiy.     Shall  it  be  cooperation  '.     Cooperation  as 
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an  eoonomic  system  begloB  in  the  poverty  of  the  viany  and  ends 
in  the  wedUh  of  the  feto.  Say  yoa  that  the  more  capable  and  in- 
dnstrions  shonid  be  stripped  of  their  earnings  to  maintain  the 
atapid  and  thriftless !  Ton  travesty  yonr  Mother  Katnre  and 
ignore  her  fundamental  law.  DistrUmte  the  tcorld's  capital  equally 
to-day,  and  tomorrow  will  witness  as  great  diversify  of  fortune  as 
yesterday. 

The  various  forms  of  social  and  economic  organization  which 
have  been  promulgated,  tried  and  discarded  are  as  numerous  as 
the  generations  of  men.  That  under  which  we  live,  based  upon 
Oie  free  interchange  of  hnmau  ideas  and  the  products  of  homan 
effort  and  the  free  competition  of  human  labor  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  diversified  couditious  of  hnmau  capacity,  is  the 
aurvivor  of  them  all — "the  Sower  of  the  ages  ;"  and  from  its 
very  aimplioit?  and  naturalness  commends  itself  to  the  geoias 
and  experience  of  men  as  that  best  adapted  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic veal.  Yet  the  thorn  still  springs  and  the  brier  spreads,  the 
curse  still  blights  creation,  and  the  wilderness  has  not  yet  bud- 
ded or  blossomed.  We  repeat  it,  therefore,  reader,  the  defect  is 
not  in  the  system  but  in  the  man.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  man.  Its 
nature  is  moral  and  intellectual,  but  chiefly  moral.  Man  is  im- 
perfect Selfishness  is  the  mainspring  of  his  action.  Indolence, 
prodigality,  passion,  and  prqudice  lie  about  and  sap  the  very 
roots  of  his  social  and  commercial  life. 

We  have  no  controversy  with  the  apostles  of  the  various  social 
and  economic  systems.  If  there  is  any  power  in  man's  surround- 
ings to  make  him  better,  by  all  means  let  it  be  applied ;  bnt  it  is 
man  that  is  sick  ;  and  the  natnrtf  of  the  malady  seems  to  us  to 
suggest  clearly  the  proper  method  of  treatment.  Labor  com- 
plains that  capital  doee  not  divide ;  let  labor  develop  industry 
and  thrift  and  consoientionsnesa,  and  let  capital  put  on  benevo- 
lence. 

Poverty  complains  that  wealth  does  not  sympathize  and  help ; 
let  poverty  cultivate  patience  and  let  wealth  yrow  in  i/race.  That 
which  is  needed  to  bring  about  peace  and  prosperity  is  the 
moral  regeneration  and  the  intellectual  elevation  of  mankind. 
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Indeed,  the  progress  of  the  race  has  been  chiefly  ethical. 
Nations  which  twenty  centuries  ago  were  onr  equals  in  intellec- 
tnal  strength,  and  our  snperiors  in  the  realm  of  mechanic  arts, 
we  are  to-day  teaching  moraU.  The  growth  has  been  chiefly 
ethical }  and  in  its  continaance  lies  the  hope  of  the  fbtare.  The 
speculations  of  the  so-called  social  reformers  in  the  realm  of 
economic  science  most  ever  prove  illosive.  Alan  can  no  more 
invent  a  social  system  which  will  nentralize  and  eradicate  his 
own  mental  and  moral  faaltinees  than  he  can  overcome  the 
physical  law  of  gravitation  and  lift  himself  by  the  straps  of  hia 
boot  l^;s. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  aniversal  brotherhood — the  loving  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself — that  alone  can  revolationize  the  face  of 
society.  When,  if  ever,  this  shall  prevail  among  men,  wealth 
will  no  longer  be  hoarded  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  gain  or  pamper 
the  Inxnrioos  desire  ;  but  capital  will  cheerfully  yield  to  labor 
the  fair  proportion  of  the  profits  of  their  joint  production,  and 
poverty  and  SQffering  will  scarce  exist  in  the  presence  of  plenty. 

Finally,  reader,  if  yon  are  weary  of  the  sight  of  human  mis- 
ery ;  if  yon  seek  the  mysterious  balm  which  shall  heal  the 
wounded  spirit  of  poverty,  alleviate  suffering,  and  check  the 
progress  of  the  fatal  social  disease,  by  which  the  rich  are  grow- 
ing richer  and  the  poor  more  miserable;  which  shall  equalize 
human  effort  and  level  the  ranks  of  men,  set  abont  the  work  of 
moral  and  intellectual  cultivation,  put  an  enlarged  benevolence 
and  high  sense  of  jn^ice  in  the  place  of  selfishness  and  blind 
uncoDScientiousuess ;  educate  every  man's  intellect  antil  he  is 
able  to  discern  in  history,  science,  and  philosophy,  and  to 
gather  from  experience  by  his  own  processes  of  indnction,  the 
highest,  noblest  lessous  of  life,  and  to  comprehend  its  real 
verities ;  and,  though  you  may  never  reach  your  ideal  in  the 
present  world,  yet  every  step  yon  take  in  this  direction  will 
bring  you  nearer  to  the  goal  of  your  ambition. 

G.  M.  W.  BiLijS. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AS  A  FACTOR  IN 

POLITICS. 

BY  BEV.    E.   D,  M'CREARY,   rH.I>. 

THE  Boman  Catholic  Charch  is  the  mightiest  orguiizatioD 
OD  the  face  of  the  earth.     This  statemeat  is  true  for  a 
threefold  reason. 

1.  It  is  possessed  of  a  might  of  endarauce  snch  as  has  been 
manifested  by  no  other  institution.  For  more  than  twelve  cen- 
turies it  has  serenely  held  on  its  way,  nndistorbed  by  the  tuuta- 
tioos  of  time  and  anharmed  amidst  the  wrecli:  of  nations,  and 
the  destrnction  of  empires.  It  is  the  sole  surviror  of  all  the 
iostitations  born  nnder,  and  fostered  by,  the  Boman  Empire. 
That  mighty  empire  itself — in  many  respects  the  greatest  and 
mightiest  political  organization  with  which  history  makes  us 
acquainted  —  perished  long  centuries  ago ;  but  the  Boman 
Church  remains,  having  snccessfnlly  withstood  the  hostile 
agencies  that  destroyed  that  vast  imperial  power,  the  ravages  of 
time,  and  the  persistent  and  impetuons  attacks  of  numerous 
and  powerfol  foes.  Though  hoary  with  age,  it  shows  no  symp- 
toms of  desuetude  or  decay,  but  is  even  now  contending  sturdily, 
valiantly,  and  vigorously  with  all  comers  for  the  leadership  of 
the  world.  It  is  also  everywhere  putting  forth  Herculean 
efforts  for  its  own  advancement  and  aggrandizement;  and  in 
carrying  ont  its  plans  and  purposes  it  displays  a  persistency, 
energy,  astatenees,  and  wisdom  uneqnated  by  any  of  its  rivals. 

2.  It  has  the  might  of  multitudinous  millions  of  ardent  ad- 
herents. Not  less  than  one  sixth  of  the  world's  population  is 
sheltered  in  its  fold.  Its  votaries  are  found  in  every  laud  and 
on  every  sea ;  they  speak  all  languages,  embrace  all  classes, 
colors,  and  conditions  of  mankind,  from  the  humblest  peasant  to 
the  proudest  prince.     This    diversified    host  of  adherents  Is 
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molded  into  a  liomogeueous  mass  by  their  oommon  love  of 
loyalty  to  the  church  in  which  they  have  been  reared  and  nor- 
tared,  and  by  their  unquestiODiog  obedioucv  to  the  hierarchy— 
whose  will  is  their  lav.  The  faithful  Catholic  everywhere  di.-)- 
plays  a  decree  of  zeal  aud  devotiou  to  the  intercpte  of  his 
church,  and  of  obedience  to  its  authority,  nDpamlleled  by  the 
meiubcre  of  any  other  ecclesiastical  organization. 

.1.  ft  is  mighty  in  its  methods  of  administeriug  and  condact- 
ing  the  vast  and  varivd  concerns  under  itii  care  and  ooutrol.  So 
|>erfect  and  complete  is  it  in  all  its  appointments,  and  so 
thoroughly  adaptud  are  iti*  methods  of  procedure  to  attaining 
the  desired  end,  that  Kngland'.*)  great  historian,  ^lacaulay,  felt 
impelled  to  pronounce  the  following  eulogy  opoo  it:  "Tb6 
polity  of  the  churcli  of  Rome  is  the  very  itiaster|iiece  of  human 
wisdum.  The  experience  of  twelve  hnudred  ovcntful  ymra,  th6 
ingenuity  and  patient  care  of  forty  generations  of  statesmen, 
have  brought  that  polity  to  such  perfeflioOf  that  among  the  con- 
trivances which  have  been  devi.<^  for  deceiving  and  controlling 
mankind,  it  occupies  the  highest  place."  The  power  tliat 
operates  and  makes  effective  this  a«tut«  polity  is  the  pope  and 
the  College  of  Cardinalx,  who.  from  tlieir  headquarleni  at  Rome, 
direct  aud  control  tho  alTaint  of  the  church  in  every  laud,  and 
thus  give  homogeneity  to  the  vast  and  varied  hosts  that  compoae 
th«  Boman  Catholic  Church ;  all  uf  whom  arc  pledged  to  faith- 
lb!  and  unfaltering  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  their  spiritual 
rulers.  The  admiustration  of  the  pope  and  hie  adviseni  is 
characterized  by  shrewdness,  persistency,  and  Tigor,  and,  inas- 
mnch  as  they  are  able  to  direct  tho  influence  and  activities  of 
the  mighty  forces  under  tlieir  control  in  any  channel  they  may 
chooHe,  the  Church  of  Uome  nnder  their  direction  has  always 
proved  itself  to  be  a  dangerous  foe  when  its  resentment  has  tieen 
aroused,  or  a  powerful  friend  and  atly  to  any  caoso  which  it 
may  have  espoused. 

This  mighty  organization  has  been  increasing  with  great 
rapidity  in  this  conutry  during  the  cnrrent  century.  At  the 
l>eginning  of  this  century  there  were,  in  round  nambeis, 
100,000  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States.    To-day  this 
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chnrch  lays  claim  to  one  sixth  of  onr  population.  This  great 
increase  of  one  hundredfold  in  the  Catholic  population  of  this 
conntry  during  the  last  nine  decades  is  almost  wholly  dae  to  the 
fact  that  during  that  time  many  millions  of  immigrants  have 
flocked  to  oar  hospitable  shores,  most  of  whom  have  come  from 
Catholic  countries  and  were  of  the  Catholic  faith.  These  immi- 
grants and  their  descendants  constitute,  in  the  main,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  to-day. 

This  great  increase  in  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Catholic 
Chnrch  in  this  ooantry  would  be  a  matter  of  little  moment  if 
that  church,  like  other  Christian  bodies,  were  simply  an  ecclesi- 
astical organization  engaged  in  spreading  the  Gospel  and  de- 
voted to  the  spiritual  and  moral  elevation  of  mankind.  But 
the  facts  of  history  show  conclusively  that  wherever  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chnrch  has  gone  on  its  ecclesiastical  mission,  it  has,  as 
soon  as  it  has  obtained  place  and  power,  boldly  entered  the  civil 
and  political  arena,  and  has  everywhere  sought  to  dominate  in 
civil  and  political  matters  as  well  aa  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Its 
history  has  been  such  as  to  justify  fully  the  assertiou  of  John 
Milton  concemiDg  it,  when  he  said,  "Popery  is  a  double  thing 
to  deal  with,  and  claims  twofold  power — ecclesiastical  and 
political."  That  Milton  by  no  means  misrepresented  or  ex- 
aggerated the  claims  of  the  papacy,  which  dominates  and 
represents  the  Catholic  element  in  all  lands  and  time,  is  made 
evident  from  the  following  excerpts  gleaned  from  the  "Canon 
Law,"  which  is  the  undisputed  and  faudamental  code  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chnrch : 

"All  human  power  is  from  evil  and  must  therefore  be  under 
the  pope." 

"The  chnrch  is  empowered  to  grant,  or  to  take  away,  any  tem- 
poral poeseesion," 

"  The  pope  has  the  right  to  annul  state  laws,  treaties,  consti- 
tQtioiiB,  etc.,  and  to  absolve  from  obedience  thereto  as  soon  as 
they  seem  detrimental  to  the  nghts  of  Che  church,  or  those  of 
the  clergy." 

"The  pope  poeseasee  the  right  of  admonishing,  and,  if  needs 
be,  of  punishing  temporal  mlera,  emperors  and  kings,  as  well  as 
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of  drawing  before  the  spiritual  forum  any  oaae  iu  which  a  moital 
iria  occurs." 

"The  pope  can  ouiml  all  legal  relations  of  thone  iu  baa  and 
cau  release  from  every  oblisation,  oatli  and  vow,  either  before 
or  after  Ix;ing  made." 

The  purport  of  the  Canon  Law  is  summarized  iu  a  famous 
encyclical  of  one  of  the  popes,  wliicli  says :  "  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  has  a  right  to  exercise  its  authority  without  auy  lim- 
its set  to  it  by  the  elrlt  power ;  the  pope  and  the  prieets  ought 
to  have  dominion  over  temporal  aflairs  ;  in  case  of  confiict  be- 
tween the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers,  the  ecclesiastical  powers 
ought  to  prevail." 

The  records  of  the  past  show  beyond  possibility  of  contradic- 
tion that  the  pope,  and  through  him,  the  Komaa  Catholic 
Chorch,  of  which  he  is  the  head  and  ruler,  has  not  been  slow  to 
utilize  to  the  utmost  the  powers  and  prerogatives  which  tlte 
"Canon  Law"  and  papal  encyclicals  declare  him  to  be  pos- 
sessed of,  whenever  and  wherever  he  has  been  in  a  poHition  to 
euforoo  hts  claims.  Iu  the  begiuuing  oftlie  eixteeuth  century 
the  Boman  Church  attained  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  and 
doniiuated  the  religious,  social,  civil  aud  political  life  of  all 
Earope.  Civil  rulers  bowed  at  the  footstool  of  the  papal  power, 
trembled  at  ite  threats,  accepted  its  dictations,  and  implicitly 
obeyed  il«  injunctions.  It  dispensed  rrowus,  dethroned  kings, 
absolved  subjects  from  allegiance  to  their  rightful  sovereigue,  or 
sanctioned  their  bondage  under  tyrants,  according  to  its  own 
pleasure  or  caprice,  and  ruled  everywhere — in  the  political  realm 
aa  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  affairs — with  a  rod  of  iron.  The 
church,  through  the  pope,  its  acknowledged  head,  cmbioiled 
cabinets,  concocted  conspiracies,  kindled  wars  and  made  peace. 
The  papal  power  was  superior  to  all  political,  temporal  and 
human  government,  and  its  slightest  whisper  on  political  affairs 
caused  every  throne  iu  Europe  to  nod  assent. 

It  is  well  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  motto  chosen  by 
the  Ostliolic  Church  as  beat  representing  iXa  character,  nature, 
and  principles  is,  Semper  idem — >■  always  tlie  same."  This 
motto  Is  Blgnifictint  of  the  fact  that  whatever  claim  the  church 
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pats  fortb,  she  always  holds  to  teuacionsly  ;  whatever  power 
she  has  ODce  obtained  and  exercised,  she  claims  forever  after ; 
vhatever  policy  she  once  inangorates,  she  inflexibly  pursues. 
If  compelled  by  the  force  of  circamstancea  to  relinquish  temporal 
dominion,  she  never  abdicates  the  throne,  nor  ceases  to  assert 
her  right  to  role  ;  if  driven  fcom  the  political  arena,  she  waits 
with  patient  watchfulness  her  opportunity  to  re-enter  whenever 
a  favorable  opportanity  may  present  itself. 

In  this  country  nulveraal  snfTrage  affords  the  Catholic  Church 
the  opporhmity  of  becoming  a  factor  in  i>olitics  such  as  is  open 
to  it  nowhere  else,  and  which  it  has  not  been  slow  to  take  advan- 
tage of.  Within  the  Catholic  communion  iu  the  United  States 
there  are  between  two  and  three  million  voters.  All  that  is  needed 
to  make  the  Catholic  hierarchy  a  most  potent  factor  iu  American 
politics  is  to  cause  these  millions  of  Catholic  voters  to  interest 
themselves  in  political  matters,  and  to  cast  their  ballots  so  as  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  further  the  interests  of  their  church. 
This  they  are  now  being  trained,  urged,  and  commanded  to  do. 
This  is  being  done  largely  through  the  agency  of  the  Catholic 
press.  In  a  leading  article  in  The  CathoUc  World  eatitled  "The 
Catholic  of  the  Kineteenth  Century,"  we  find  the  following  sig- 
nificant statement:  "The  most  obvious,  interesting,  and  impor- 
tant view  of  the  Catholic  in  his  relations  to  the  century  is  that  of 
voting.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  in  performing  our 
duties  as  citizens,  electors,  and  public  officers,  we  should  always 
and  under  all  circumstances,  act  simply  as  Catholics."  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Catholic  Review  the  following  explicit  di- 
rections are  given  to  Catholic  voters  :  "  Wheu  a  Catholic  candi- 
date is  on  a  ticket  and  his  opponent  is  a  non-Catholic,  let  the 
Catholic  candidate  have  the  vote,  no  matter  what  he  represents." 
Referring  to  a  petition  got  up  by  himself  and  other  promi- 
nent Catholics  for  presentation  to  the  Kew  York  legislature  at 
ita  ensuing  session  asking  for  the  division  of  the  jrablic  school 
funds,  Dr.  Michael  Walsh,  editor  of  the  Kew  York  Sundtti/  Dem- 
ocrat, said :  "We  propose  to  get  the  members  of  the  legislature 
on  record  on  this  question.  The  politicians  are  all  afraid  of  it, 
and  it  will  have  a  lot  of  opposition  to  meet,  of  course,  but  we 
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expect  thnt  and  nre  prepared  for  it.  The  poUtJcinns  kooir  that 
any  position  they  may  take  will  hurt  them  with  odo  party  or  the 
otlier;  bntwedonob  care  for  either  party.  Tkr  Cath«iic»  hold 
the  btilaiice  of  poH'fr  OKil  fAei/  will  Mof  perm  it  (hf  pofilieiana  (o  forffti 
that  /act.  The  politiciaua  dow  have  hold  of  a  poker  that  is  hot 
at  both  ends,  hat  it  a  hotter  for  them  in  the  middle,  and  tbey 
will  have  to  take  hold  at  one  end  or  iho  otJior." 

The  pope,  a  greater  power  than  the  press  in  <?atholic  circles, 
has  bi!«n  making  oarucsl  api^eaU  to  his  followers  to  make  their 
influence  strongly  felt  in  the  political  arena.  In  an  encydical 
tesoed  by  Leo  XIII,  a  fen*  y^rx  ago.  the  folloviog  significant 
Beoteaces  occur:  "We  exhort  all  ('atboltrs  to  take  an  active 
p«rt  in  municipal  affairs  and  elections,  and  to  favor  the  priuel* 
pies  of  the  church  in  all  public  .lerviceH,  meeiingB,  and  (;atber- 
Ings.  All  Catholics  must  make  themselves  felt  as  active  ele- 
ments in  daily  political  life  in  the  countries  where  tkey  live. 
They  miutt  penetrate  whercrer  possible  Into  tbe  admlalstration 
of  civil  afiatrR,  and  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  cause  tbe  con- 
stitutions of  (ttatca  and  legislation  to  be  modeled  in  the  princi- 
ples of  tJie  true  chnrch."  In  another  eurjclical,  Pope  I-eo  gives 
still  more  explicit  directions  to  bis  sulBervient  subjects  in  refer- 
eooe  to  osing  their  political  power  and  iuflneace  to  promote  the 
iDteroets  of  the  church.  Ue  says  :  "  Pnrtliermore,  in  politiw, 
men  ought  always  and  in  the  fir«t  place  to  serve,  as  far  aa  poflsi- 
ble,  the  interests  of  Catholicism.  Tbe  church  cannot  grant  its 
patronage  or  favor  to  men  whom  it  kuows  to  be  hostile  to  it,  or 
who  openly  refuse  to  respect  its  righta  On  tbe  contrary,  its 
duty  is  to  favor  those,  who,  having  sound  ideas  as  to  the  rela- 
tions between  church  and  state,  wish  to  make  them  both  harmo- 
nize. Tlieee  principles  contain  the  rule  according  to  which 
ever>'  Catliolic  onght  to  model  hia  public  life."  How  the 
ntternncesof  tlie  pope  on  nil  sulijecis  are  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  by  true  Catholics  may  Iw  learned  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  sermon  preached  by  Vicar-tieueral  Preston  In  New 
York,  Jan.  1,  18S8 :  "Every  word  Leo  speaks  from  his  high 
chair  is  the  voice  of  ttie  Holy  Ghost,  and  most  be  obeyed.  To 
every  Catholic  heart  comes  no  thought  but  obedience.     It  is  said 
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that  politics  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  church,  and  that 
the  chnrch  has  only  jarisdiction  in  matters  of  faith.  You  say 
'  I  will  receive  my  faith  from  the  Pontiff  but  I  will  not  receive 
my  politics  from  him.'  This  assertion  is  disloyal  and  untrntb- 
fol.  Yon  must  not  think  as  yon  choose ;  yon  must  think  as  Cath- 
olics. The  man  who  says,  'I  will  take  my  faith  from  Peter,  but 
not  my  politics  from  Peter,'  is  not  a  true  Catholic." 

Such  ex  cathedra  statements  aa  these,  coming  from  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  Catholic  hierarchy  are  suf&cient  to  convince 
any  fair-minded  person  that  it  is  the  purpose  and  intention  of 
the  parties  who  dominate  the  Catholic  Church  to  use  its  mem- 
bers as  their  agents  in  the  political  arena  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  church  ;  and  that  the  influence  and  votes  of  its  ad- 
herents must  be  cast  at  their  dictation  for  that  party  and  for  such 
candidates  as  will  pledge  themselves  to  best  subserve  the  inter- 
ests of  Catholicism.  How  shrewdly,  even  when  comparatively 
few  in  number,  the  Catholic  vote,  under  the  direction  and  astute 
leadeiBhip  of  Catholic  prelates,  is  made  most  effective  may  be 
learned  from  a  statement  made  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  coucerning 
their  method  of  operation  in  Eogland  a  aamber  of  years  ago. 
He  says  that  at  that  time  "only  one  Catholic  member  was  to  be 
found  in  Parliament;  yet  we  did  not  despair.  Catholics  ob- 
served that  the  electors  were  divided  between  two  parties,  and 
they  fonnd  that  by  combining  their  strength  and  then  bringing 
it  to  bear  in  favor  of  one  side  or  the  other,  they  could  cause  that 
Bide  to  succeed  which  appeared  the  most  disposed  to  do  them 
Justice.  Thus  we  have  taught  the  two  parties  in  the  state  to 
count  the  Catholics  as  something." 

Where  they  have  a  larger  following  they  take  a  bolder  course 
as  the  following  fact  will  show.  In  1.S75  the  seven  bishops  of 
the  Catholic  Church  tu  Canada,  when  an  important  election  was 
pending,  issued  a  pastoral  letter  to  their  people.  They  iu- 
stmcted  the  priests  in  their  pastoral  letter  to  direct  their  parish- 
ioners how  to  vote ;  what  candidate  to  support  and  whom  to 
oppose ;  and  the  sole  basis  of  their  favor  or  hostility  was  to 
be  the  friendliness  or  the  hostility  of  these  various  candidates 
to  the  papal  church.     The  electors  in  Canada  were  threatened 
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with  excommunication  if  they  shonld  vote  differently  from  what 
the  priests  directed.  It  was  sworn  by  many  electors,  whea  the 
matters  were  brought  before  the  courts  after  election,  that  they 
voted  under  the  threat  of  excommunication,  and  believed  that 
they  would  be  damned  in  hell  if  they  voted  differently  from 
what  the  priests  commanded  them.  Such  occorrences  sabatau- 
tiate  the  truth  of  the  statement  made  by  the  eminent  English 
historian,  James  Anthony  Froude,  that  "every  tme  Catholic  ia 
bound  to  think  and  act  as  his  priest  teils  him,  and  a  republic  of 
true  Catholics  becomes  a  theocracy  administered  by  the  clergy." 
It  was  because  the  archbiship  of  Toronto  knew  that  he  oould 
control  every  Catholic  vote  in  Canada  that  he  recently  auda- 
ciously wrote  to  a  British  peer  that  hie  church  held  the  balance 
of  power  in  Canada  and  that  it  would  direct  that  power  accord- 
ing to  its  preference,  and  that  the  home  government  might  take 
notice  and  govern  itself  accordingly.  In  Jnly,  1856,  Bishop 
Charbonnel,  of  Toronto,  excommunicated  four  members  of  the 
Canadian  government  for  not  voting  in  the  provincial  Parlia- 
ment according  to  his  requirements. 

Similar  efforts  have  been  put  forth  by  Catholic  prelates  and 
priests  in  this  country  to  influence  and  control  elections  in  the 
interests  of  persons  and  parties  fnvorable  to  the  plans  and  pur- 
poses of  their  church.  In  October,  1841,  Archbishop  Hughes 
publicly  appeared  before  a  large  audience  of  Catholics  and  gave 
his  episcopal  approval  to  a  political  ticket  for  senatora  and 
assemblymen  from  New  York  City,  advocated  their  election,  and 
required  from  his  auditors  a  pledge  of  adherence  to  hia  nomina- 
tions, which  was  at  ouce  heartily  and  enthnsiastically  given. 
Bishop  Giliuoiir,  of  Cleveland,  in  bis  Lenten  pastoral  of  1873, 
instructed  his  parishioners  that  no  candidate  for  office  should  re- 
ceive their  votes  without  first  pledging  himself  to  support  the 
division  of  the  school  fund.  In  September,  1889,  a  convention 
met  in  Santa  Fe,  X.  M.,  and  framed  a  constitution  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  people  under  which  it  was  hoped  that  New  Mexico 
would  be  admitted  into  the  Uuioo.  The  Soman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop warned  the  convention  that  if  provisions  should  be  made 
for  the  creation  of  an  unsectarian  system  of  public  sohools,  the 
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Boman  Catbolic  Cborcb  would  oppose  the  adoption  of  the  cod- 
stitation.  Undeterred  by  this  threat  the  convention  inserted  a 
provision  for  a  system  of  nnsectarian  public  schoolB.  On  the 
Sunday  before  tbe  date  for  voting  on  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tntion  tbe  pnlpits  of  forty-two  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Kew 
Mexico  folminated  decrees  against  the  propoeed  constitution, 
telling  their  parishioners  "  tbey  would  be  permitted  to  go  to 
hell-fire  if  they  voted  for  the  constitntion."  In  tbe  Cathedral 
in  Santa  Fe  the  Vicar-General  commanded  his  hearers  to  vote 
against  "that  wicked  constitution."  Priests  went  from  bouse 
to  boose  commanding  the  women  to  see  that  the  male  members 
of  tbe  fomily  should  rote  as  instructed  by  tbe  church.  When 
tbe  electioa  took  place  it  was  found  that  the  American  cities  and 
towns  gave  the  constitution  good  majorities,  while  the  Mexican 
population  voted  almost  solidly  against  it  in  accordance  with 
the  instructions  given  them  by  their  priests. 

The  Bennet  and  Edwards  school  laws  adopted  by  the  states  of 
Wisconsin  andBlinoiB  were  repugnant  to  the  Catbolic  hierarchy 
because  they  provided  that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eeveu 
and  fourteen  must  attend,  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  the  year, 
some  school  where  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  United 
States  history  were  taught  in  tbe  English  Language,  and  giving 
the  school  authorities  power  to  decide  whether  given  schools, 
other  than  public  schools,  were  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the 
law.  Tbe  Catholic  bishops  of  Wisconsin  issued  a  manifesto 
against  tbe  law ;  a  similar  manifesto  was  read  in  tbe  Catbolic 
cbnrcbes  of  Illinois,  calling  upon  the  Catholics  of  that  state  to 
vote  only  for  candidates  who  would  disfavor  this  law.  The  re- 
sult of  this  Catholic  campaign  is  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind. 

Kot  content,  however,  with  coercing  their  own  iwople  in  mat- 
ters of  politics,  the  Catbolic  leaders  seek  by  threats  of  "  political 
damnation"  to  intimidate  legislators  who  manifest  unwilling- 
ness to  yield  to  their  behests,  or  who  oppose  aoy  of  their  meas- 
ures. Such  an  nnseemly  menace  was  made  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  Catholic  Revietc,  a  periodical  in  high  favor  with  the  bierarcliy, 
and  commended  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  Cardinal  McClosky, 
the  Bishop  of  New  York,  Cardinal  CuUen,  and  many  other  prel- 
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ates.  Commenting  oq  llie  refusal  of  Uie  It^tatare  of  >>«-  York 
to  grant  certain  favora  to  the  Koman  Chardt  tlie  Mlitore  l>oa#ted 
thftt  tliow  l^tslatora,  through  tho  political  indiivace  wivliled  hy 
the  Catholic  Church,  had  lieen  retired  to  private  life,  and  ihey 
afOrmcd  that  they  had  a  IihI  who  would  follow  them  into  politi- 
cal retirement  milew  they  yielded  to  do  the  bidding  of  their 
Catliolic  oonstituoncy.  Fatlicr  McGlynn,  in  his  speech  on  "The 
Pope  in  Politics,''  delivered  in  Xew  York  before  iin  inimeose 
audience,  accused  the  Catholic  prelates  and  prie»ts  of  that 
diocese  of  seeking  to  control  their  parishioners  in  potiticnl  iitat- 
tens.  He  declartxi  that  political  tracts  were  sent  through  eccle- 
siatitical  cliannelei  at  the  direction  of  ■'  the  vic<ir-geuer»)  and  the 
bofls  of  Tammany  liall,"  which  is  a  political  Catholic  institution, 
to  l)e  diatributed  in  the  pews  of  the  rtiiirehcii,  directing  the 
members  bow  and  for  whom  to  cast  their  votea.  He  ur^ged  bis 
hearers  to  refuse  to  take  their  polttica  from  Rome.  "  For,'*  said 
be,  "the  more  you  take  your  politics  from  Rome  the  less  religion 
yoa  will  have ;  and  the  more  you  refuse  to  take  your  politics 
from  Rome  the  more  likely  yo\iare  to  preserve  your  religion  tu 
its  purity,  and  to  win  for  your  religion  the  respect,  the  friend- 
ship, and  perhaps  the  fellowship,  of  your  fellow-countrymen." 

Neither  the  hierarchy  nor  the  church  is  disposed  to  bear  and 
heed  Father  MeGlyun's  wnsible  and  timely  advice ;  hut  with 
their  constantly  increasing  numbers  they  are  endearoring  to  se- 
cure for  tliemselvcs  a  commanding  position  in  national  as  well 
as  in  sectional  political  affairs,  and,  as  in  ('anada,  by  holding 
the  balance  of  ])ower,  l>ecomo  a  controlling  fador  in  national 
elections  and  tbos,  in  some  degree  at  least,  be  able  bo  determine 
the  policy  of  the  government. 

Shortly  before  the  late  presidential  election,  Bishop  Spaaldin^ 
in  an  addrces  before  tlie  Oalholicn  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  directed 
tliem,  ''either  to  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  or  not  vote  at 
all."  The  priest  iu  charge  of  St.  Joachim's  Roman  Catholic 
Cborch  in  Detroit  preached  a  sermon  the  Suuday  before  the 
above  mentioned  election,  which  was  published  iu  the  CfceetanJ 
Lrail^r,  and  iu  which  the  followiug  sentences  occur :  "  Vote  for 
the  Democratic  party.     It  is  the  party  tliat  supports  as,  and  it 
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is  onr  daty  to  sapport  the  Democratic  party.  The  church 
is  the  voice  of  God,  aod  the  charch  through  its  priests  tells  yoQ 
whom  to  vote  for'  and  whom  not  to  vote  for."  And  all  true 
Catholics  are  bound  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  priests  and 
chnrch.  Bot  neither  church  nor  priests  care  anything  for  the 
party  with  which  they  act,  save  as  tbak  party  can  be  made  a  tool 
to  further  their  designs  and  carry  out  their  plans  and  promote 
their  interests.  The  Boman  Catholic  Church  itself  is  a  compact, 
wily,  and  nnserupulous  political  party;  when  unable  alone  to 
carry  out  its  designs  it  uses  other  oi^uizations  to  farther  its 
purposes,  if  possible ;  but  when  it  is  strong  enough  alone,  it  em- 
ploys its  own  methods  and  men. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  Church 
to  concentrate  its  forces  in  our  great  and  growing  cities.  In  1853, 
WAjcy  Magee,  editor  of  the  Freeitvan!a  Joui-nal,  a  Catholic 
organ,  started  a  movement  for  taking  poor  Irish  Boman 
Catholics  oat  of  the  cities  and  inducing  them  to  settle  on  the 
broad  and  fertile  prairies  of  the  "West.  This  movement  was  a 
failare,  being  everywhere  opposed  by  Catholics,  prelates,  and 
priests,  who  insisted  that  their  followers  should  remain  in  the 
cities,  which  are  the  great  centers  of  political  power  and  action. 
Already,  under  this  policy,  onr  great  cities  have  become  Catholic 
BtroDgholds — and  in  many  of  them  the  Catholics  not  only  hold 
the  balance  of  power,  but  are  the  dominant  power  in  city  poli- 
tics. In  New  York  the  Boman  Catholic  authorities  estimate 
their  oommnnicants  at  800,000 ;  in  3an  Francisco  they  lay  claim 
to  more  than  one  half  the  city's  population;  while  in  Chicago, 
New  Orleans,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  they  nearly 
equal,  if,  indeed,  they  do  not  surpass,  the  Protestant  element  of 
the  population.  Wherever  they  predominate  they  take  the 
lion's  share,  and  sometimes  all,  of  the  public  offices.  Tlie 
CkHr<Aman,  of  New  York,  commenting  on  the  election  that  made 
Hugh  J.  Grant  mayor  of  New  York,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  "the  manicipal  officers  just  now  elected  are,  without  ex- 
ception, Bomanista."  After  the  above  election  the  ifail  and  Ex- 
presg  gave  the  followlog  summary  of  New  York  oEQcials  who 
were  Catholics :     "They  have  the  mayor,  the  sheriff,  the  comp- 
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troller,  th«  connsel  to  tbe  por[)oratiou,  tbo  whole  board  of  tax 
«0W0or8,  tbo  conimitMioner  of  public  works,  tbe  si]permt«ail«Dt 
of  tbe  street  cleaning  ilopartinent,  tbe  clerk  at  the  boanl  of 
aldermen,  and  a  majority  of  that  board,  every  member  of  tbo 
bo«rd  of  tax  commtseioners,  several  of  the  Justices  of  the 
supreme,  superior,  and  common  pleiui  courts,  tbe  control  of  tbe 
board  of  eiitlmate  and  apiwrtJonmeat,  the  minority  tn  tnony  of 
tbe  ward  boards  of  tru^teefi,  a  targe  portion  of  tbe  board  of  edu- 
cation, tbe  ooutrol  of  the  department  of  charities  and  oorrec- 
tious,  the  majority  of  the  poHne  force,  the  control  of  the  fire  de- 
paitmeni,  of  the  board  of  street  openings,  the  whole  of  tbe 
armory  board,  the  r^inter  of  deed;),  the  oommLssioDer  of  jarora, 
one  half  the  oommisaiouers  of  accounts,  ftuperriaur  of  the  city 
records,  the  collector  of  the  port,  the  Aub-treasury,  a  majority  of 
tbe  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  tbe  m^ority  of  the  dele- 
gation in  OoDgrcfs  and  in  the  Slate  Beuale  and  AFFembly." 

Commenting  on  a  recent  election  in  San  t'ranciMO,  The  Wat- 
em  WilueM  said  :  "Nearly  one  half  of  tlie  city  government  of 
San  FranoiHoo  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Catbolics  for  the  coming 
two  years."  A  gentleman  widely  acquainted  in  ^larin  (.'oanty, 
California,  a  very  strong  Catholic  county,  said  to  the  writer  of 
this  article,  "I  am  personnlly  acquainted  with  every  county 
official  in  this  county,  and  every  one  of  them  is  a  Catholic." 
Tbe  statement  lias  l>een  reoeully  made  tbiit  while  twenty-five 
years  ago  there  were  but  sis  Koman  Catholics  among  the  city 
officials  of  Boston,  now  there  are  over  fifty,  and  that  more  than 
4,000  of  the  employees  of  that  city  are  Homan  Catholics.  Such 
facts  aft  thc«e,  and  they  might  be  indefinitely  mnltipliod,  did 
space  permit,  conclusively  show  that  wherever  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  in  the  majority,  they  elect  RomaofMs  to  evei^ 
office  and  run  the  office  as  far  as  they  can  in  the  interestn  of  their 
church. 

Thus  it  comes  that  their  political  power  has  a  money  value  to 
the  church.  This  explains  how  it  has  eonie  to  paas  that  tbe 
Catholic  ('burch  has  received  such  large  grants  from  the  pnblic 
treASiirj'  of  cities,  and  sometimes  from  even  the  general  govem* 
meat,  so  that  it  supports  many  of  the  imtitutiona  of  the  church 
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oat  of  the  pablic  fnnds.  The  Tweed  ring  in  one  year  made  an 
appropriation  of  8800,000  of  the  pablic  fands  of  the  city  of 
New  York  for  the  ase  of  the  Catholic  Charcb,  in  retnm  for  its 
political  infiaeace.  Mr.  Dexter  A.  Hawkins,  in  1880,  gave  a 
detailed  account  of  how  the  Homan  Catholics  of  Xew  York 
were  given  by  the  city  authorities  five  and  one  half  blocks  of 
city  property,  valaed  at  three  aod  one  half  millioa  of  dollars,  ia 
consideration  of  political  services  rendered.  Out  of  an  appro- 
prlatioa  of  S600,000  made  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  for 
denominational  porposes,  9510,000  was  bestowed  oa  the  Roman 
Catbolica  The  partiality  exhibited  toward  the  Catholics  in  this 
distribnUon  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  it  alone  of  all  the 
denominations  n&es  its  inflaence  for  partisan  parposes  and  by 
means  of  indnencing  the  votes  of  its  adherents  in  the  interest  of 
those  who  favor  it,  seeks  to  make  the  church  a  controlling  factor 
in  politics  and  thereby  reap  large  benefits  for  itself  and  its  con- 
Btitaency. 

The  ultimate  pnrpose  of  all  this  intermeddling  in  political 
affairs  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  is  to  secure  the 
sapremacy  of  the  church  in  this  country.  Dr.  Brownson,  a 
prominent  Catholic  anthorit^,  in  his  Itrriew  for  July,  1804,  said : 
"  Undonbtedly  it  is  the  intention  of  the  pope  to  possess  this 
coantry.  In  this  intention  be  is  aided  by  the  Jesuits  and  all  the 
Catholic  prelates  and  priests."  Under  the  direction  of  their 
wily  leaders  they  are  advancing  to  complete  control  in  the 
nation  aa  fast  as  they  can.  They  are  subjugating  our  cities ; 
they  are  debauching  onr  politicians ;  they  are  throttling  our 
newspapers ;  they  are  robbing  our  treasuries  ;  they  are  ptauuiog 
the  destruction  of  our  pablic  schools  ;  they  are  seeking  to  sub- 
vert oar  Coustitntion  and  destroy  oar  liberties.  The  past 
history  of  this  mighty  and  merciless  organization,  that  is 
"always  the  same,"  ought  to  convince  our  American  people 
that  its  presence  in  the  political  arena  is  a  menace  to  the  public 
welfare  and  presages  grave  danger  to  the  state. 

Kev.  E.  D.  lIcCRr.vKV. 


OUGHT  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  ANNEX  CANADA? 

BY  VEKNON  K.  ANDBEU'. 

NATIONS,  like  individuals,  are  constaDtl^  called  upon  to 
aolre  problems  of  grave  importance  to  themselves  and 
the  fature  generations  of  the  haman  race.  Aa  soon  as  one 
question  has  been  settled  and  relegated  to  the  dominion  of  the 
past,  others  of  equal  and  even  greater  importance  arise  and 
demand  immediate  attention.  Each  of  these  questions,  as  it 
appears  in  our  midst,  brings  vith  it  a  multitude  of  dispntanta, 
who  protest  loudly,  and  usually  quite  sincerely,  that  its  final 
settlement  will  deluge  the  world  with  blessings  or  with  ilia. 
However,  these  questions  seldom  possess  the  importance  with 
which  men,  enthused  with  the  spirit  of  argumentation,  are 
pleased  to  clothe  them.  Each  has  a  bearing  upon  the  fatare 
destiny  of  the  world.  Some  are  more  important  than  others, 
but  none  are  of  vital  iDiportance. 

One  of  the  questions  which  confronts  oa  at  the  present  time 
demanding  solution,  is  that  of  the  political  rennion  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  lb  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it 
possesses,  at  the  present  day,  so  high  a  degree  of  importance  as 
do  some  other  qaestions.  I  do  not  believe  any  solution  this 
great  problem  could  receive  would  start  the  machinery  to  nm- 
ning  in  onr  idle  factories  ;  cause  the  joyoos  sound  of  pick  and 
shovel  to  be  heard  in  our  closed  mines,  or  keep  the  agrioulturist 
of  onr  great  land  from  growing  poorer  and  poorer  as  one  year 
follows  another  in  rapid  enocession.  Therefore,  I  do  not  feel 
that  this  is  one  of  the  vital  questions  of  the  hour.  However,  it 
is  a  question  of  imjwrtonce,  and  as  time  rolls  on  it  may  possibly 
become  the  question  of  all  questions. 

No  doubt  those  persons  in  the  United  States  who  favor  the 
political  union  of  these  sister  communities  are  on  the  popular 
side  of  this  question.     We  feel  that  we  are  blest  with  the 
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grandest  governmeBb  tlie  world  has  ever  koowii.  We  love  onr 
conntiT,  even  to  its  faults  and  -veaknesaes,  and  desire  to  see  it 
grow  and  prosper.  People  generally  are  moved  more  frequently 
by  sentiment  than  by  logic  and,  consequently,  the  enthnaiastic 
patriot,  without  reasoning  to  any  great  extent  about  the  matter, 
bnt  with  love  for  his  conotry  in  his  heart,  naturally  feels  that 
the  acquisition  of  any  new  territory  must  add  just  so  much 
more  to  his  country's  greatness.  However,  we  must  always 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  nation  and  the  family  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  They  differ  in  degree^but  not  in  kind,  and  the 
same  principles  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  an  attempt  to  build  up 
the  one  or  the  other,  l&o  sane  man  would  claim  for  a  moment 
that  the  importance  and  standing  of  a  fomily  are  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  persons  it  contains.  All  will  admit  that 
Che  family  is  best  off  which  is  snfBciently  small,  so  that  each  of 
its  members  can  be  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  educated, 
rather  than  the  one  which  is  so  large  that  it  has  a  half-fed, 
poorly  clothed,  and  nnedncated  representative  in  each  of  the 
various  callings  of  life.  That  nation,  likewise,  which  has  the 
ability  to  develop  and  protect  the  interests  of  all  its  citizens  is 
the  ideal  nation.  It  may  not  extend  over  a  great  expanse  of 
territory,  nor  rule  over  an  Infinite  number  of  subjects,  but  if  the 
territory  which  it  does  possess  is  fully  developed,  and  its  citizens, 
as  a  whole,  are  well  educated,  if  its  laws  insure  equal  rights  to 
all,  and  do  not  enrich  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  multitude, 
it  is  a  great  nation  in  the  best  and  truest  sense. 

It  is  our  duty  to  consider  this  question  from  the  United  States 
standpoint.  It  is  practically  immaterial  to  us  whether  the 
union  of  these  two  great  communities  would  be  beneficial  or 
otherwise  to  Canada.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  guard  the  inter- 
ests of  our  own  citizens  and  leave  the  rest  to  our  Canadian 
neighbors. 

What,  then,  has  the  VniieA  Slates  to  gain  or  lose  ^y  this  union  T 
Will  her  gain  be  greater  than  her  loss !  The  correct  answer  to 
these  two  qaeetions  ought  to  determine  our  position  on  this  great 
qneetiou.  We  are  certainly  not  in  need  of  any  more  territory. 
We  now  find  it  necessary  to  import  the  scum  of  the  Old  World 
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in  order  to  people  our  anocvapicd  landH.  Lei  the  I'uiced  States 
government  pana  the  projier  [inmi^rotioD  lanrs  aud  Bbe  wU]  be 
able  to  funrish  her  own  chiltlren  with  homes  for  untold  yeare  to 
come.  Bhe  already  posseones  BafUcieot  territory  to  enable  her  to 
boootue  the  greatest  nation  the  world  has  ever  known.  The 
bountiful  hand  of  Mature  bas  supplied  her  vith  all  she  ooald 
desire.  U  only  remains  for  her  to  make  the  most  of  her  oppor- 
tuaities.  Located,  sa  she  Is,  nt  a  great  distance  from  the  other 
leading  natioBS  of  the  world,  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any 
forei^  foe.  Her  dangers  are  internal  not  external.  She  neither 
maintains  a  large  army  and  navy  lierxelf  nor  makes  it  neceesary 
for  other  nations  to  do  so.  Warlike  nations  retain  thew  relics 
of  barbarism  as  a  means  of  protection  against  each  other  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  a 
nation  such  as  the  United  states,  with  neither  army  nor  navy. 
How  then  could  the  political  reunion  of  the  United  Htates  and 
Canada  "  powerfully  influence  the  settlement  of  all  internal  dis- 
putes by  peuoeful  arbitration  rather  than  by  the  sword,  and  tend 
to  cause  the  dlsbandment  of  the  great  armiee  of  Europe,"  as  the 
Hon.  Francis  Wayland  Ulen  so  conlidently  aasert«  in  his  able 
article  on  this  subject  in  the  Di.>ceinber  number  of  tliiR  publi- 
cation t  Such  an  intluenoe  if  it  existed  at  all  would  certainly  be 
BO  feeble  and  remote  as  to  be  of  but  slight  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  L'nited  Stated  in  their  desire  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
solution  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  Glen  ut»o  quotes  from  a  letter  of  TAx.  Wiman  published  in 
Tnah  in  March,  ISfii,  in  which  he  says;  "The  two  nationali- 
ties etet  out  side  by  side  one  hundred  and  twenty  ycsun  ago  on 
the  race  for  coutiueiital  supremacy.  The  United  States  had  an 
untried  form  of  government,  bad  no  capital,  no  backing,  aod  no 
previous  experience,  working  out  on  a  vast  scale  a  plan  of  stif- 
govcrunient,  and  an  experiment  in  finance  and  development 
Canada  had  behind  lier,  Great  Britain,  stable  institutions,  enor- 
mous supplies  of  money,  and  everything  to  make  her  great. 
Yet  to-day  (he  two  countries  are  widely  different  in  the  i'C«ultB 
achieved.  One  has  a  population  of  sixty-four  million,  the  other 
a  population  of  barely  Dve  million.     Measured  by  every  stood* 
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ard  of  comparison,  the  experiment  in  11'anada  of  eelf-reliaoce  and 
self-development  ia  a  failnre.  If  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence had  taken  in  the  whole  continent,  the  same  relative  progress 
wonld  have  taken  place  north  of  the  forty-fifth  parallel — the 
lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence — that  has  taken  place  to  the  south  of 
them,  and  the  world  wonld  have  been  enriched  to  donble  the 
extent  of  the  contribntions  from  the  United  States."  I  can  not 
nnderetand  how  men  of  the  ability  of  Messrs.  Glen  and  Wiman 
can  draw  such  a  conclnsion  from  sach  premises.  We  mast  con- 
clode  from  this  statement  that  the  United  States  has  left  her 
neighbor  in  the  distance  simply  because  she  possesses  a  more 
desirable  form  of  government  than  that  of  the  Canadians.  It 
means  that  or  it  means  nothing.  Yet,  in  his  next  paragraph  Mr. 
Glen  goes  on  to  say,  "Kearly  one  million  native-born  Canadians 
(one-foarth  in  number  of  all  living  Canadians  in  the  world)  have 
left  their  native  land  and  become  residents  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  Canada,  settled  by  Anglo-Saxons, 
with  an  area  of  more  than  three  million  square  miles  in  a  most 
healthful  and  invigorating  climate,  with  a  population  of  less 
than  five  million,  with  boundless  undeveloped  wealth  in  her 
unoccupied  agricultural  and  mineral  lands,  forests,  and  fish- 
eries, an  educational  system  unsurpaased  in  auy  country,  a  free 
press,  a  free  church,  enjoying  all  but  in  name  republicau  insti- 
tntioos  and  local  self-governmeut,  should  fail  in  every  effort 
made  to  attract  or  retain  immigration,  and  that  so  great  a  per- 
centage of  her  native-born  sons  and  daughters  should  desert 
her." 

We  are  asked  to  believe  that  a  people  who  started  out  under 
much  more  auspicious  circumstances  than  ourselves,  who  possess 
advantagee  equal  to  our  own,  and  who  enjoy,  iiU  hut  in  mime  re- 
publican institutions  and  local  self-goverument,  have  been  dis- 
tanced in  the  race  after  success  merely  for  the  want  of  that 
naoK.  We  are  asked  to  accept  iuto  our  family,  as  brothers,  a 
people  who  have  been  balked  in  the  great  struggle  of  life  by  an 
iosormonntable  obstacle,  a  name.  If  Messrs.  Gleu  and  Wiman 
have  stated  the  facts  as  they  exist  we  could  ijaiu  uothiug  but 
would  lose  much  by  a  union  with  our  northern  neighbors.     The 
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f^w«r  titizenii  any   nation   potowssex  who   can  be  balked  l^  a 
name,  the  fp^Ater  is  the  strength  of  that  nation. 

However  1  am  willing  to  take  a  more  generouH  vie*  of  our 
neighbor'!)  failnre  than  do  Messrs.  Glen  and 'Wlnuui.  1  no  not  be- 
lieve her  government,  either  in  fact  or  in  name,  hna  cansed  her 
to  be  less  sncoessfiil  than  ourselves.  The  Caiia<lian  people  have 
had  a  harder  foe  to  contend  against  than  a  name.  They  have 
annually  been  forced  to  ui«el  that  grim  retiUty,  a  long,  eold, 
desolate  northern  winter.  Nature,  wbose  kindly  face  baa  muiled 
upon  ns,  baa  ground  them  beneath  her  heel.  With  a  genial 
climate  Canada  might  stand  second  to  no  country  on  the  fooe  of 
the  earth.  With  the  climate  which  she  poetesses  she  can  never 
hope  to  be  snccessihl  in  her  struggle  for  supremacy  with  other 
nations. 

Canada  lA  not  a  manufacturing  i^onntry.  She  has  few  cities. 
Hor  chief  industries  are  agriculture  and  miuJDg.  She  deairee  a 
home-market  for  her  prodnctB.  The  farmers  and  miners  of  Uie 
United  States  are  now  partially  protected  from  Canadian  oompe- 
titiou  and  yet  we  have  a  surpluii  of  their  prodnctH.  We  want  a 
greater  demand  for,  not  a  more  bountiful  supply  of  them.  It  is 
easy  to  nndentand  how  the  farmers  and  miners  of  Canada  would 
gain  by  a  union,  which  would  give  tbem  free  accCitw  to  our 
markets,  but  in  what  r«.s[iect  would  the  farmers  and  minere  of 
our  own  country  be  the  gainers )  Their  lot  is  by  no  means 
desirable  at  the  pr«seut  time.  I^t  na  think  twioe  before  taking 
a  step  which  may  work  an  irreparable  injury  to  tbc«e  two  great 
cUtsae*. 

However,  there  is  a  positive  danger  to  the  Untied  States,  in 
any  acquisition  of  more  territory.  The  greater  the  territorial 
extent  of  oar  nntioa  ;  the  greater  the  variety  of  climate  which 
we  possess ;  the  more  diversified  the  nature  and  interests  of  our 
cittKeuH,  the  harder  it  it  will  be  to  legislate  impartially  and  for 
the  bighoHt  good  of  all.  Laws,  be»erici<tl  to  one  »ectiou,  will  be 
Injoriouft  to  others.  Meu  are  necessarily  sellish.  Each  feels  it 
bis  doty  to  protect  the  interests  of  his  own  family  and  is  conse- 
(lueiitly  opposed  to  any  legislation  which  tends  to  build  up 
another  at  his  expense.     The  result  is  secUouul  diffei-ences  ami 
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preJDdices.  We  have  already  seen  this  yonng  nation  rent  and 
torn  by  the  greatest  civil  war  the  world  has  ever  known.  The 
feelings  of  bitterness  and  hatred  which  that  war  engendered  still 
exist  thronghont  a  large  portion  of  oor  land.  Another  genera- 
tion will  hare  to  pass  away  before  these  wonnda  will  be  entirely 
heaJed.  Xevertheless,  qnestions,  equally  as  important  as  those 
which  led  to  that  conflict',  still  remain  unsettled  and  the  nation 
is  kept  in  a  perpetual  turmoil  by  reason  of  their  existence. 
Moreover  our  greatest  statesmen  are  forced  to  admit  that  no  bo- 
Intion,  which  these  problems  are  liable  to  receive,  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  entire  nation.  Consequently  new  prejudices  and 
feelings  of  jealousy  will  arise  between  the  various  sections  of  our 
country,  and  no  man  can  predict  their  results.  Yet  all  trne 
patriots  tremble  and  grow  sick  at  heart  as  they  behold  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  times.  What  excuse,  then,  can  we  give  for  annex- 
iog  more  territory  to  a  nation,  whose  greatest  danger  lies  in  the 
&ct  that  it  is  already  so  large  that  hnman  wisdom  can  not  frame 
laws  which  will  do  equal  justice  to  all  of  its  parts  t  Is  it  not 
wiser  for  us  to  exert  all  our  energy  in  attempting  to  solve  the 
problems  of  vital  importance  to  our  laud  as  it  now  exists ;  in 
healing  the  wounds  which  it  has  received  in  past  conflicts  ;  in 
fostering  a  spirit  of  fraternity  from  Canada  to  Mexico  and  from 
sea  to  sea ;  in  constituting  ourselves  one  nation,  in  fact  as  well 
as  Id  name,  and  in  attempting  to  bequeath  to  our  posterity  the 
same  privileges  and  blessings  for  which  our  forefathers  fought 
and  died,  rather  than  in  attempting  to  acquire  more  and  more 
territory  nntil  our  landed  possessions  become  so  extensive  that 
we  cannot  control  them  f 

Let  ns  consider  this  great  question  carefully  and  candidly,  and 
view  it  from  each  and  every  side  before  determining  upon  our 

coarse  of  action. 

Vernox  E.  Andrew. 


FREE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

BY   VICTOR  YARBOS. 

A  PRIORI  EeasoQing  is  regarded  with  Boapicion  by  the  aver- 
age man,  whose  mind,  in  the  language  of  Walter  Bagehot, 
Is  essentially  "fact-ish."  Those  who  are  guided  by  geoetal 
principles,  and  who  decline  to  "jadge  each  thing  on  its  own 
merits"  are  cootemptnoiialy  referred  to  as  theorizers  and  doc- 
trinairea  The  avenge  man  wants  facts,  immediate,  obvion^ 
and  direct  resaltB;  beyond  snch  resnlts  he  has  neither  the 
ability  nor  the  willingness  to  look.  His  attention  is  monopolized 
by  "the  things  that  are  seen"  on  the  surface,  and  he  is  utterly 
heedlees  of  "the  things  that  are  not  seen,"  however  certain  tud 
significant  they  may  be.  Failing  to  diatingnish  between  dogma 
and  scientific  principle,  between  snperstition  or  fixed  idea,  and 
couclusions  based  on  wide  induction,  the  "practical"  man 
proudly  proclaims  his  independence  of  doctrines  and  high 
generalizations  and  abstract  conceptions.  Voters  and  l^isla- 
tors  alike  take  keen  delight  in  traversing  abstract  notions  of 
justice  or  liberty.  Instead  of  trying  to  comprehend  and  follow 
justice,  in  the  belief  that  whatever  is  just  necessarily  condaces 
to  social  stability  and  well-being,  voters  and  their  representa- 
tives act  upon  the  tacit  or  acknowledged  assamption  that  what- 
ever is  "expedient"  or  "beneficial"  must  necessarily  be  right 
Of  course,  at  bottom,  there  is  no  antagonism  between  expediency 
and  justice,  advantage  and  right  ^  the  point  is  that  not  every- 
thing that  glitters  is  gold — not  everything  that  appears  to  be  ex- 
pedient and  advantageous  from  their  standpoint  of  immediate 
results  is  really,  and  in  the  long  run,  beneficial.  The  "theorists" 
do  not  yield  to  the  "practical  men"  in  their  desire  to  realise 
social  happiness  :  they  difier  on  the  question  of  method.  The 
theorists  say  :    Diisregard  surface  appearances  and  temporary 
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interesta;  be  jnst,  gaide  yourself  by  the  ideal  of  ethical  law, 
and  the  result  will  be  the  happiness  yoa  seek.  The  practical 
maa  says :  Do  oot  tmat  to  abstract  notions ;  do  whatever  yoa 
happen  to  think  osefol,  however  repngnant  the  measnre  may  be 
to  yoor  ideal  of  right ;  seek  happiness  directly.  Xow,  if  we 
torn  to  individual  life  and  conduct  for  analogies,  we  perceive  at 
once  the  follacionsneas  of  the  practical  man's  position.  The 
individual  who  makes  personal  happiness  his  pioxiniaie  end, 
Dever  achieves  happiness.  Happiness  in  individual  life  can 
only  come  as  the  result  of  certain  lines  of  conduct^  snch  as  the 
parsnit  of  scientific  or  artistic  ideals,  or  the  active  love  of  one's 
fellows.  Those  who  never  deny  themselves  anything,  who  do 
Dot  snbordinate  themselves  in  the  service  of  humanity  in  one 
form  or  another,  never  realize  that  happiness  which  is  worthy  of 
being  called  hnman.  All  this  holds  true  of  social  life.  If 
social  happiness  is  our  ultimate  end,  justice  most  be  our  con- 
scions,  proximate  end.  When  we  obey  the  principle  of  justice, 
we  know  we  are  on  the  road  to  happiness ;  bnt  when  we  act  upon 
oar  notions  of  expediency,  the  chances  are  overwhelmingly 
against  us. 

The  nnpopnlarity  of  iudividoalist  schools  of  social  reform  is 
largely  attributable  to  these  "practical"  tendencies  of  the 
average  man.  Individualists  offer  "negative"  programmes, 
and  demand  little  positive  action  or  intervention  from  the  gov- 
ernment. The  individualist  is  convinced  that  from  liberty  all 
blessinga  flow,  bat  to  the  average  man  liberty  is  a  glittering 
generality.  When  protectionists  ask  for  tariff  duties,  professing 
to  have  the  interests  of  labor  at  heart,  they  command  snpport 
and  gratitude,  for  they  offer  something  positive  —  namely, 
higher  wages.  But  the  free  trader,  who  koows  and  proves  that 
Oie  tariff  is  ethically  wrong  and  economically  injurious,  is  either 
ignored  or  reviled  :  he  does  not  offer  any  immediate  and  ])ositive 
resnlts ;  he  trusts  to  a  general  principle.  When  General  Booth 
promulgated  his  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  submerged,  he 
received  enthnsiastic  endorsement :  he  proposed  to  do  some- 
thing. Hie  critics,  who  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  his 
scheme  was  based  apoo  a  fallacy,  that  he  proposed  to  help  Peter 
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by  injorin^  Paul,  met  with  a  very  diir«r(!Bt  reception.  They ' 
wert;  <l6tiouuci>d  as  ooUl,  hard-hoarloil,  dootrinnire  skeptics, 
vho  could  not  be  cM>nnt«d  on  to  coopernte  in  tuiy  reformatory 
euterpriiie.  Yet  it  is  now  seen  that  General  Booth  wus  wrong, 
and  that  his  critics  were  right.  From  a  report  of  an  impartial 
committee,  it  appears  that  the  social  wing  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  whose  object  Is  the  redomatJon  of  the  submerged  by 
supplying  them  with  remunerative  work,  has  been  the  direct 
cause  of  the  snbmergence  of  a  mniilMsr  of  independent  and  in- 
dustrious laborers.  In  certain  specified  cases,  it  clearly  appeoiSS 
thai  the  reclamation  of  one  set  of  men  directly  involved  the 
degradation  of  another  set.  The  committee  in  led  to  make  tbia 
cautious  suggestion  :  "It  is  evident  that  if,  when  aasistiug  the 
euUmerged,  a  course  is  taken  which  causes  a  namber  of  peraons 
previously  independent  to  be  submerged,  an  evil  comes  Into  ex- 
istence which  must  greatly  detract  from  the  good  done,  and 
might,  if  a  balance  could  bo  struck,  bo  found  to  exceed  tb4 
benefit  ronferred," 

Manifestly,  if  it  ia  true  that  individualist  scbooU  of  reform^ 
are  unpopular  because  of  the  negative  character  of  their  pro- 
posals, then  the  implication  is  that  the  popularity  of  the  pater- 
nalist, i^strlctionigt,  and  prohibitionist  schools  Is  due  to  the 
positive  and  immediate  results  promised  by  them.  Criticism  of 
paternalistic  proposals  from  the  stAudpoint  of  abstract  prinei' 
pies  of  justice  and  freedom  has,  unfortunately,  little  weight 
witlt  the  people;  still,  this  line  of  attack  cannot  be  abandoned. 
However  irratjonal  the  "practical"  people  may  show  them- 
Mlves  to  be,  those  whb  appreciate  the  fact  that  society  is 
governed  by  natural  laws  and  that  etJiical  principles  cannot  be 
violated  with  impunity,  niiiitt  continue  to  expose  the  hollownen 
of  the  "expediency"  philosophy,  and  to  trace  social  evil  to  its 
source — the  reckless  and  ignorant  disregard  of  Hie  fundamental 
conditioQH  of  harmonious  social  life.  They  most  not  stoop  to 
conquer  by  any  compromise.  The  solution  of  the  whole  social 
question  lies  in  one  word,  liberty — as  Rastiat  asserted  ;  libertyr^ 
that  is,  equal  freedom  and  equal  opportunities,  U  all  that 
need  and  have  the  right  to  demiuid.    This  trnth  should 
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enforced  and  driven  home.  Bat  soch  conoessions  to  the  popular 
prQjadice  in  &TOr  of  "positire  programmes"  as  are  involved  in 
emphasizing  the  positive  elements  of  their  system,  may  be  made 
vithont  raising  the  suspicion  of  demagogism.  Land  reform  is  a 
positive  demand  which  should  be  given  dae  prominence ;  and 
any  other  positive  proposal  vhich  is  consonant  vith  the  baste 
principle  of  equal  freedom  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from 
lack  of  emphasis  and  elaboration. 

My  object  here  and  now  is  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  lovers 
of  liberty  and  justice  to  a  reform,  a  social  need,  which  is  abso- 
Intely  free  from  any  objections,  whether  on  the  score  of  ethical 
propriety  or  "expediency."  I  allude  to  the  necessity  of  a  free 
administration  of  justice.  The  accepted  distinction  between 
"civil"  and  "criminal"  cases  is  arbitrary,  groundless,  un- 
warranted. Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  writes  aa  follows  on  the  sub- 
ject in  his  "Justice"  :  "The  defense  of  citizens,  one  against 
another,  not  at  first  a  business  of  the  government,  has  been 
undertaken  by  it  bat  gradually ;  and  even  in  the  most  civilized 
societies  its  discharge  of  this  bosineas  is  still  but  partial,  and  the 
propriety  of  fall  discharge  of  it  is  denied.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  that  the  responsibility  of  the  state  for  guarding  citizens 
classed  as  criminal  is  not  admitted  and  fulfilled ;  but  I  meau 
that  the  state  neither  admits,  nor  is  Bupi>osed  by  citizens  to 
have,  any  responsibility  for  guarding  them  against  offenders 
daased  as  civil.  Though,  if  one  who  receives  a  rude  push  In- 
vokes the  agents  of  the  state,  they  will  take  up  his  case  and 
punish  the  assailant,  yet  if  he  is  defrauded  of  an  estate,  they 
torn  deaf  eais  to  his  complaint,  and  leave  him  either  to  bear 
the  loss  or  run  the  risk  of  farther  and  perhaps  greater  loss  In 
carrying  on  a  suit  and  possibly  appeals." 

Mr.  Spencer  speaks  of  persons  defrauded  of  an  estate  ;  but  the 
flagrant  injustice  of  the  prevailing  practice  is  revealed  still  more 
unmistakably  in  the  case  of  a  poor  working  girl  defrauded  of  her 
scanty  earnings  by  an  nnscrapulous  "sweater."  Why,  in  some 
of  onr  cities  so-called  private  bureaus  of  justice  have  beea  estab- 
lished and  maintained  in  the  interest  of  the  poor.  Such  a 
boreaa  has  been  in  successful  operation  at  Chicago  for  four 
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yenrtt,  nnd  has  acoomplislied  a  %xta,i  amonnt  of  goo<).  In  Its' 
tiret  year  Ibe  bureau  oondacted  1,1G4  cases;  ia  the  second. 
2,4!)7 ;  and  in  the  tliird,  8,7S3.  It  hm  col)e«i«d  ^iO,000 
wages,  which  has  lieen  turned  over  to  the  rightful. daimaota.' 
The  bareftn  employs  coiU[>6teiit  attorueys  who  give  pereonal  at*J 
tention  to  cases  where  working  girls  and  twys  are  sulijected  t« 
impositions  by  employers  ;  the  bureau  also  tries  to  discover  de^ 
fects  in  the  laws  and  court  metliods  and  to  snggeet  improvement 
to  the  leglslatnre.  Denver  and  other  cities  have  similar  lu&titu-  < 
tions.  Xow  the  fact  that  private  hiiTfiaoB  of  jnstice  are  needed. 
— that  the  poor  ure  dci>oudeiit  ou  charity  for  the  obtainment  of 
jnstice  and  the  enforcement  of  tlieir  rights, — ought  to  excite  gen- 
eral  indignation  and  generate  profound  discontent.  H 

An  eminent  I-^ogUsh  jnrist,  Sir  Roland  Wilson,  has  recently 
made  a  plea  for  free  justice  in  an  English  paper.  ''It  might 
have  been  expected",  he  sa.j»,  "that  every  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion would  be  marked  by  au  extension  of  civil  at  the  expeose  offl 
criminal  jariadicljon,  and  that  pains  would  be  taken  to  keep  ont 
of  the  bi-utalizing  atmosphere  of  a  criminal  oourt  every  dispute 
which  conld  by  poesibility  be  adjnsted  civilly  ".  Instead  of  tliis  ■ 
we  find  that  criminal  tends  more  and  more  to  overreach  on  civil 
Justice.  "  Even  tJie  really  criminal  bnslne^  will  oden  be  foaud, 
on  looking  below  the  snrface,  to  have  heen  artificially  diverted 
from  the  civl]  side ".  Complainia  which  anioog  well-to-do 
people  would  find  their  na,tural  issue  in  a  lawsuit,  are  among 
llie  poor  allowed  to  fester  unredre-ssed  until  at  last  they  dischaine 
themselves  in  prosecntions  for  theft,  afsault,  or  homicide.  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  civil  courts  do  not.  dlspenire  gralnitous 
jnstice. 

"The  notion  uuderlying  the  present  practice,"  contlnnes  Sir 
Roland  Wilson,  "  appears  to  be  that  the  state  is  morally  at  liberty 
to  grant  or  reftise  its  ftssistanoc  to  litigants,  and  consc<)iienIly,  to 
grant  it  subject  to  any  pecuniary  conditions.  This  is  qnite  a 
mistake.  In  so  far  as  the  state  restrains  private  warfare,  which 
it  nnmt  do  in  order  to  justify  its  existence,  it  makes  itaelf  morally 
responsible  for  every  wrong  that  it  fails  to  ascertttto  and  redrbss. 
Though  the  form  of  a  civil  action  seems  to  imply  that  the  initia- 
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tive  is  with  the  plaiotiff,  the  real  initiative  was  taken  loag  ago 
by  the  state,  when  it  cat  off  his  nataral  liberty  of  self-redreae, 
and  left  bim  only  the  altemative  of  pocketing  every  injury  or 
coming  into  court.  Where,  then,  is  the  justification  for  patting 
him  to  a  farthing  of  expense,  anleaa  and  ontil  it  is  proved  that 
he  baa  wilfully  made  a  groundless  complaintf" 

Of  coarse  this  argument  woald  lead  us  to  demand  the  aboli- 
tion of  costs  of  all  hinds,  to  the  obliteration  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween criminal  cases  and  civil  cases.  But  the  objection  is  made 
that  such  an  arrangement  wonld  result  in  many  groundless  and 
malicious  prosecutions.  Mr.  Spencer  meets  this  objection  in  the 
passage  subjoined : 

"  It  is  argued  that,  did  the  state  arbitrate  between  men  gratis, 
the  courts  would  be  so  chocked  with  cases  as  to  defeat  the  end 
by  delay  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  expense  entailed  on 
the  country.  But  this  objection  proceeds  npon  the  vicious 
awumption  that,  while  one  thing  is  changed,  other  things  re- 
main the  same.  It  is  supposed  that,  if  justice  were  certain  and 
could  be  had  withont  cost,  the  nnmber  of  trespasses  wonld  be  as 
great  as  now,  when  it  is  uncertain  and  expensive  !  The  truth  is 
that  the  immense  m^ority  of  civil  offenses  are  consequent  on 
the  inefficient  administration  of  jnstice, — would  never  have  been 
committed  had  the  penalties  been  certain.  But  when  we  come 
to  contemplate  it,  it  is  a  marvelous  proposition,  this  which  the 
objection  implies,  that  mnltitndinons  citizens  should  be  left  to 
bear  the  civil  wrongs  in  silence  or  risk  ruin  in  trying  to  get 
them  rectified ;  and  all  because  the  state,  to  which  they  have 
paid  great  sums  in  taxes,  cannot  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  defending  them  ! " 

The  free  administration  of  justice  was  a  principle  of  the  com- 
mon law.  That  is,  parties  were  subjected  to  no  costs  for  juroi's, 
witnesses,  writs  or  other  necessaries  for  the  trial,  preliminary  to 
the  trial  itself.  Under  such  arrangements  no  one  could  lose  the 
benefit  of  a  trial  for  the  want  of  means  to  defray  expenses. 
After  the  trial,  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  was  liable  to  l>e 
amerced  by  the  jury  for  having  troubled  the  court  with  the 
prosecution  or  defense  of  an  unjust  suit. 
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Mnre  than  fifty  yeare  ago  an  American  author,  lawyer,  and 
rerorm«r,  Lyi^iidftr  S[>ooiittr,  the  "  fatlier  of  cheap  p<»Cago  [n 
this  country,"  advocated  the  free  aduiinintration  of  jtutice  in  a 
it-markable  book,  now  utmost  forgotten,  on  "Trial  by  Jury,'' 
of  which  the  prenent  vriter  ha»  lately  published  an  abridged 
vereioo.  Mr.  Spoouer  handled  the  subject  with  great  Bkill  and 
vigor,  and  his  argument  is  conoluKire,  unanswerable.  Here  I 
have  spafie  only  for  a  fen-  brief  exo«:'r])l8. 

Free  Justice,  according  to  Mr.  Spooner,  ''nitLst  necessarily  be 
a  part  of  evorj' system  of  govertiuicut  which  is  not  designed  to 
be  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  tlie  rich  for  the  oppression  of  the 
poor.  Under  Uie  prevailing  system,  probably  one  half  of  the 
oommunity  are  virtually  deprived  of  all  protection  for  their 
righte  except  what  the  criminal  law  afForda  them.  For  all  civil 
snite,  courts  of  justice  are  as  effectually  shut  against  them  ae, 
thongb  it  were  done  by  bolto  and  ban."  Under  tlie  prevailing 
gystom,  a  large  portion  of  tlie  Inwsnlts  determtned  in  courts  are 
conteste  of  purses  rather  than  of  rights.  There  would  be  tbe  same 
reason,  says  Mr.  Spooner,  in  compelling  a  party  to  pay  the  judge 
and  Jury  for  their  aervicee  that  there  is  in  compelling  him  to  pay 
the  witncffics  or  any  other  necessary  charges.  "  This  compel- 
ling parties  to  pay  the  expenses  of  civil  suits  Is  one  of  the  many 
ca^es  in  which  government  is  fal^  to  tlic  fundamental  principles 
on  which  free  government  is  based.  What  is  the  object  of  gov- 
ernment but  to  protect  men's  rightisT  Ou  what  principle  does 
a  man  pay  his  tases  to  the  government  except  on  that  of  cODtrlb- 
nting  his  proportion  towards  the  necessary  coot  of  protecting 
the  rightfi  of  all  i  Yet,  when  his  own  rights  are  actuftlly  in- 
vaded, the  government  which  he  contributes  to  support,  instead 
of  folfilling  its  implied  contract,  becomes  his  enemy,  and  not 
only  refnaM  to  protect  bis  rights  (except  at  bis  owu  cost),  bnt 
even  forbids  hjm  to  do  it  himself." 

What  we  need  is  a  complete  provision  for  free  justice.  As  Sir 
Roland  Wilson  points  out,  even  in  criminal  prosecutions  lb« 
government  throws  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  individual  com- 
plainant, and  does  much  too  liUle  for  the  defendant.  Thoee 
criminal  trials  in  which  the  prisoner  is  undefended  or  poorly 
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defended  becanae  of  bis  poverty  and  inability  to  command  able 
legal  aerrioee,  or  those  cases  in  vhich  a  snccesafal  defense  in- 
volves impoverishment,  onght  to  be  rendered  impoesible. 

Perhaps  legislators  cannot  be  expected  to  concern  themselves 
vith  this  new  "issue"  until  it  acquires  importance  enough  to 
make  and  mar  the  fortunes  of  political  parties  ;  but  sober  and 
intelligent  reformers  of  all  and  any  schools  ought  not  neglect  it 
or  confine  themselves  to  half-hearted  admission  of  ite  value  and 
significance.  Beformers  may  be  grouped  as  follows  :  Extreme 
individoalists,  who  wonid  abolish  all  compnlsion  of  non-aggres- 
sive individuals  and  make  the  government  a  voluntary  protect- 
ive association  supported  by  voluntary  taxation  ;  moderate  in- 
dividnalists,  who  would  restrict  the  functions  of  government  to 
the  protection  of  such  equal  liberty  and  eqoal  opportunity  as 
remains  after  the  deduction  implied  by  a  system  of  compulsory 
taxation  has  been  made ;  extreme  socialists,  who  seek  to  abolish 
all  private  enterprise  and  industry  and  to  appoint  the  govern- 
ment sole  producer  and  merchant  and  carrier  as  welt  as  sole 
policeDUtn  j  and  moderate  socialists,  who  would  nationalize  only 
what  they  call  "natural  monopolies"  and  allow  the  individual 
a  certain  measure  of  industrial  liberty.  Lysander  Spooner  be- 
longed to  the  extreme  and  radical  individualists;  Sir  Itoland 
Wilson  is  a  moderate  individualist.  Between  these  two  schools 
there  is  no  divei^nce  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  free  a<l- 
ministration  of  justice.  Both  those  who  hold  that  only  volun- 
tary taxation  is  consonant  with  true  liberty,  and  those  who  be- 
lieve that  compulsory  taxation  has  an  ethical  warrant,  regard 
gratuitous  justice  as  a  desideratum  and  vital  need.  As  for  the 
socialiats,  extreme  and  moderate,  surely  they  cannot  deny  that 
ft«e  jostioe  is  equally  desirable,  to  say  the  least,  with  free  libra- 
ries, free  schools,  and  the  rest  of  the  planks  of  their  "free"  plat- 
form. It  is  rather  strange  that  socialist  reformers  should  have 
completely  passed  over  this. important  element,  and  that  such 
individoaliM  reformers  as  Spooner,  Spencer,  and  Sir  Roland 
Wilson  should  have  independently  arrived  at  a  right  apprecia- 
tion of  it  and  enlisted  in  its  service. 

The  free  administration  of  justice  deserves  the  support  of 
every  enlightened  individual  and  every  progressive  publication. 

Vicroii  Yahkob. 
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BY   Lli»MK  K.   KKKLKV,   U.D.,  Vt-V. 

A  PEW  jrearg  ago,  Mr.  BrownSeqnard,  ah  oininent  pbyiUoIo- 
^ist,  discovered,  or  at  least  conceived  tlie  ide»,  tliat  the 
elixir  of  animal  germ  cwll»  h»d  pheaomeoal  power,  and  micht 
have  unknown  powers.  8<:-i|ii»rd  seemed  to  have  reasoned 
Chat  if  the  K^rm  cells  had  tihe  power  of  origioatJng  individual 
lifo,  and  tranrtmitting  tlie  h«rcdily  of  specioH,  ganora,  and 
orders,  that,  perhaps,  they  could  renew  the  life  energy  of  old 
people.  The  livritugo  or  life  ia  death.  All  tneu  recognize  that 
death  is  an  inevitable  reoiilt  of  tlie  lawR  of  lieredity.  PbyAiolo^ 
records  that  lli«  fureift  whieh  renew  life  reside  in  (h«  germ  wlki. 
Theac  cells  contain  the  mystery  of  life — Its  type,  its  sonl,  it* 
McretB.  These  cells  t>ear  the  written  record  of  Che  ktngdoius 
aiid  types  of  life  tliat  are  dcaul.  Kvcry  [KimI  aud  forgotten  ^pe 
of  anatomical  formation  of  brain,  and  thought,  and  instinct,  is 
reoordtnl  ou  the  waits  of  the  germ  eells.  Tim  eou<.-«ption  and 
birth  of  a  new  individual  brings  all  these  foroei)  into  pifty.  A 
new  jjersou  or  living  individual  is  seemingly  created^hnt  not 
80.  Natui-e  in  the  apparent  creation  nf  a  new  individual,  lakeo 
an  old  book,  or  rather  an  oUI  library,  and  reitetting  the  type 
with  the  addition  of  some  fresh  editorial  eoniincnts,  a  preface, 
and  a  few  more  perfect  illustrations,  perhaps,  issues  a  new 
volume  on  an  old  subject,  l/very  new  individiml  Isaoompila' 
tioD,  more  or  lens,  as  is  every  new  book.  Every  new  book 
embraom  what  has  gouo  before  iu  scienoo.  or  liteniture  aud 
history,  aloug  special  or  general  lines — and  every  new  iudi- 
vidual  does  the  aame.  The  little  variatious  aud  additiou^  and 
improvements  in  new  books  and  i»ew  individuala  indicate  the 
progratu  of  development  which  nmlerlies  the  evolution  of  all 
things — men  as  well  as  bookM. 
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Brown-Seqnard  is  a  biological  bibliomaniac.  He  knen-  that 
the  method  of  reprodnctioQ  in  prodncing  new  books,  is  to 
rewrite  them  and  reprint  them  in  printing  shops.  When  old 
books  are  dead  their  heredity  mast  be  preserved,  so  far  as  their 
nsefnlness  is  concerned,  in  the  ideas  and  type  of  new  books. 
The  old  book  cannot  be  inocalated  with  modeni  things  and 
made  to  serve  duty  once  more.  Id  time  their  type,  paper,  age, 
ideas,  are  preserved  by  bibliomaniacs  as  cnriosities.  All  that 
was  worth  preserving  in  the  elements  ia  now  found  in  new  books, 
as  well  as  a  few  elements  among  tjie  immediate  ancestry  that  the 
authors  and  bookmakers  are  trying  to  eliminate. 

Seqnard  wanted  to  save  the  old  books  at  the  expense  of  new 
.ones.  He  thought  he  cotdd  employ  the  forces  of  the  printing 
shops,  or  the  pnblishing  house,  in  some  manner,  to  reprint  the 
old  book ;  bnt  he  failed — the  printers  knew  not  the  old  book, 
they  did  not  know  how  to  set  up  new  type  and  rnn  the  old  book 
through  the  cylinder  press  and  the  bindery,  and  add  a  new 
preEiMse,  and  declare  that  the  old  print  was  a  new  issue  and  up 
to  the  times.  Seqnard's  elixir  failed.  His  hypodermic  of  germ 
cells  went  wandering  through  the  blood  current  in  old  and  dis- 
eased vessels,  looking  npon  the  ancient  blood  corpuscles  as  the 
modern  youth  study  the  ruins  of  old  cities— with  curiosity — but 
no  intention  of  making  a  permanent  residence. 

The  old  book  gives  up  its  ideas  to  a  writer,  its  old  paper  to  a 
paper  mill,  its  old  methods  and  history,  form  and  individuality, 
to  the  forces  of  reprodnction,  'and  all  that  is  nseful  is  preserved 
in  the  new  book.  The  old  man  must  do  the  same.  His  body 
most  go  down  to  the  elemental  mill  of  nature,  and  be  ground 
over;  bat  his  progeny  will  inherit,  and  the  world  will  know  his 
type,  his  thought,  hia  individuality,  by  a  new  individual. 
Nature  cannot  make  him  yonng.  Joshua  may  have  delayed  the 
son  in  its  conrae,  and  jarred  the  nniverse,  but  Seqnard's  elixir 
probably  never  added  a  day  to  the  existence  of  an  octogenarian. 
Neither  oatare  nor  man  puts  new  wine  into  old  bottles. 

Brovn-Seqoard  is  an  experimental  physiologist.  He  is  a 
scienti^  As  we  all  know,  all  science  is  the  result  of  experi- 
ment.   Bdison  is  an  experimental  scientist.    Seqnard  was  honest 
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in  his  experiment,  but  iiiiRtakAn  in  the  resnlts.  He  may  hare 
couociveil  the  experiiueiit  tlirotigh  a  (Icdire  to  find  a  remedy  for 
old  age — Imt  reprodiiotifm,  08  a  fotve  of  hiology,  cnnoot  l»e  nsed 
in  thai,  manuur.  Seqiiard'H  peraJHteut  belief  in  the  virtue  of  his 
exp«rimoi)t  simply  tsiiows  dvliisiuii.  His  *lixir  is  dt^ad.  It 
l^Ied  to  tUDe  ap  the  oM  harp  fttrings  ef  hnnianity  to  arcompaay 
the  angclio  snug  iiiid  »yriiplioiiy  of  perpetual  youth.  Nature  had 
already  iuvent«d  Hecond  ehildliood.  SwiuanVs  elixir  failed  to 
pnt  a  new  soul,  new  life,  uew  ambiLiotu,  hopes,  loves,  disappoint- 
menta  into  thenhruuken  brains  of  the  ii^ed,  where  they  wonld 
have  been  an  lost  to  the  world  as  school  children  in  a  desert. 

All  iuventionH  similar  to  Heiimird'i^  elixir  have  failed.  The 
earliest  faitli  sought  eternal  and  iuearnabe  life  on  earth,  bat, 
witnessing  inevitable  relentle-ss  deittli,  learned  to  tmnsfer  immor- 
tality to  another  world  with  eo1<'«"  streets  an<l  fields  in  per- 
petual bloom.  The  alchemists  H[>ent  their  daj  and  enei^  in 
the  search  for  an  elixir  vitae  that  might  at  least  procrastinate 
death  if  not  [Krrpctuate  life.  The  eiirliost  man  feared  death,  aiid 
his  children  hoped  to  avoid  it.  Uut  tlw  work  of  heredity  is 
over  all  living  tlnngs.  The  inevitable  law  of  heredity  is  that  all 
liviug  thiugs  must  ]>eririh,  that  individual  forias,  even  If  never 
diseased,  must  approach  the  portjil  of  senility  with  feeble 
energy,  and,  comforted  by  a  benumbing  euthanasia,  give  their 
bodies  to  the  forces  of  natnre  and  lose  their  individuality  among 
the  chemical  elemontM.  "It  is  appointed  unto  man  on(4>  to 
die".  If  he  is  not  killed  by  dirteiise  he  dies  from  old  age  from 
the  oopse<iuene6s  of  disease  upon  his  ancestry.  I  do  noi  donbt 
that  this  heredity  could  be  changed.  I  l»elleve  that  the  banisli- 
ment  of  all  poisons  wonld  prolong  life,  and  that  a  prolonged 
avenige  duration  of  life  could  be  transmitted  by  heredity,  and 
that  this  heredity  could  inrrenae  the  duration  of  life  to  many 
hundred  years.  But  no  alchemist's  or  f^uard's  elixir  van  flo 
this  work.  The  work  can  lie  done  only  by  natural  selection 
when  the  factor  of  poisoning  is  omitted  from  the  problem  of  lift). 

But  It  appears  that  Sequard's  idea  in  his  life-giving  elixir  did 
not  die  cbildlets.  The  germ  cell  o(  the  gninea  pig  was  prolilic 
with  the  potency  and  |>ower  of  great  inventions. 
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Dr.  Hammond  iltnstrates  tbe  remarkable  power  of  "cere- 
brine"  on  the  mnsciilar  strength  by  exhibiting  an  athlete,  pot- 
ting ap  a  dnmb-bell  weighing  forty-fire  pounds.  He  pnt  np  the 
bell  foorteen  times  with  his  right  hand  and  eleven  times  with 
his  left,  which  was  declared  to  be  the  limit  ot  his  strength  and 
ability.  After  an  injection  of  the  cerebrine  he  pnt  np  the  betl 
forty-two  times  with  his  right  and  thirty-five  with  his  left  arm. 
,  Dr.  Hammond  knew  very  well  when  making  this  exhibition 
that  the  evidence  of  the  athlete's  ability,  before  and  after  taking 
cerebrine,  is  snbjective  evidence,  and  is  not^  therefore,  scientific. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  Dr.  Hammond  in- 
tended to  give  a  scientific  exhibition.  The  exhibition  reminds 
na  of  those  given  a  few  years  ago,  by  scientific  and  other  gentle- 
men in  ilinstration  of  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism.  These  gen- 
tlemen employed  proftesional  snbjects  for  their  experiments. 
Dr.  Hammond's  athlete  appears  to  be  of  this  character. 

Dr.  Hammond  claims  that  cerebrine  can  strengthen  the  en. 
ergy  of  the  prize  fighter,  and  the  college  crews,  as  well  as  cure 
disease,  restore  lost  vigor,  stimnlate  decaying  intellect,  renew 
the  departing  life.  Humanity,  in  relation  to  the  world  and  the 
great  futare,  when  cerebrine  becomes  generally  used,  will  occupy 
the  position  of  the  heroes  of  the  great  fiction—"  Called  Back  ". 
We  may  im^ne  the  popalarity  and  Dsefulnees  of  a  remedy  to 
people  who  desire  to  overcome  old  age,  who  find  themselves  fail- 
ing mentally,  who  desire  to  make  some  strenuous  effort  of  mind 
or  body — "the  one  great  efi'ort  of  their  lives  ",  for  fortuue,  for 
fame  or  for  life. 

People  will  no  longer  be  contented  with  the  humble  prayer  : 
"Give  ns  this  day  onr  daily  bread",  but  the  prayer  will  be, 
Give  OB  our  cerebrine  that  we  may  have  intellects  like  New- 
ton, strength  like  Hercules  and  speed  like  the  winged  Klercury. 
We  all  desire  these  things,  we  all  want  clear,  unfading  minds, 
we  want  strength,  capability,  and  beauty.  These  things  under- 
lie success.  We  all  want  success.  Dr.  Hammond  has  learned 
the  desires  of  the  homan  heart.  He  knows  what  all  people 
want^  and  wonld  like  to  have  forever.  He  knows  why  these 
things  are  somrtimee  fiulnree,  and  why  they  fade  away. 
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Bat  hus  T>r.  niuumoinl  Touiid  il  rentMly,  or  is  h«  at  all  s 
in  saj'ia^  tliat  cerebdue  will  <lo  wliat  he  clainLS  for  itT  If  he  JH 
siiiocro  lie  should  be  ablo  to  furnish  tHPino  evidence  of  the  tratfa 
of  bis  daini. 

Dr.  Uammond  in  a  scientist  sewnd  to  no  pbysician  io  tlie 
tTnited  States.  He  oflTcra  u»  no  clfulckl  erldeuoe.  lie  shows  us 
no  caraii.  Ue  points  out  no  cases  of  old  men  made  youog  afiiain. 
He  t«hon-»  ut<  only  tills  farcie  of  au  ulhk-tu  puUiiif;  up  a  dtiniV- 
bell,  and  a  patent  for  liis  remedy.  It  appoare  that  the  Qrm  of 
Park,  Davis  &  Co.,  manuOictiiring  chemists  of  Detroit,  at- 
tempted to  maunfncture  Dr.  Hammoiul's  cei'ebrtne,  «ardiiie,  etc, 
for  the  drug  marbet  and  use  of  the  profemion  and  the  world. 
MessR*.  I'ark,  Davis  &  Co.,  doubtless  thought  if  the  virtue  of 
the  drag  reached  no  further  than  increaaing  the  power  of  Uie 
athlete,  that  the  supjily  should  equal  the  dotnand.  This  is  an 
age  of  Hub  »wingiiig,  duitib-lietlH,  racing,  rowing,  high  Jumping, 
sparring,  and  foot  ball.  Messnt.  Park,  Davis  &  Co.  are  among 
oor  most  culerpriafug  pharuiaecuUcal  uiuaufacturcrs.  They  en- 
tered the  Ibt  with  Dr.  [lainmoud,  thoy  took  ox  brains  and  snb- 
jecte^I  them  to  his  formula,  aQ<l,  shortening  the  term  of  filtration, 
froni  six  nioutJis  to  a  few  days,  Ihey  soon  had  eerebrtiie  cnongb 
on  hand  to  supply  the  athletic  and  Greek  department  of  a  dozen 
academics  and  old  Hue  eotlvgoi^.  lint  L>r.  Hammond  interfered 
anil  stopped  their  manufacturing  operations.  It  appears  that 
by  some  due  operation  of  law  Dr.  Uammoud  had  patented  or 
seenred  pi-oprietory  rights  in  his  pi-eparations.  Mesars.  Park, 
Davi»&  To.  retired  from  the  mnlost  with  an  apology  to  the 
medical  prufesKion,  in  which  they  state  that  afler  being  pre- 
vented from  making  the  drugs  they  gave  them  pliysiological 
tests,  and  found  them  failnrca.  They  therefore  leave  l>r.  ITam 
mond'a  society,  and,  falling  back  to  the  roar  with  common 
people,  they  raise  an  old-fashiouod  alarm,  something  like  "stop 
thief,"  asserting  that  Dr.  Hammond's  reputation  and  standing 
shonid  have  prevented  them  from  imitating  bis  works,  and  that 
his  objeet  iu  making  theee  inert  drugs  is  men^nary  ". 

It  is  to  lie  fondly  hoped  that  Messrs.  I'ark,  Davis  &  Co.  would 
have  learned  all  thetw  fact«i  just  us  readily  and  speedily  if  they 
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had  not  been  prevented  from  making  Qie  artidoH  by  Dr.  Ham- 
mond. 

Bnt  the  saddest  feature  of  this  whole  deplorable  boBinces  is 
the  attitude  of  the  medical  profeesioa  toward  Dr.  Hammond. 
The  doctor  pnblished  hie  formula — bat  rioJates  the  code  by  fix- 
ing a  patent  npon  it  The  code  of  medical  ethics  knows  the 
formala  bat  is  not  allowed  to  make  the  remedy.  This  appears 
to  be  so  mach  more  satisfactory  to  the  code  than  a  failure  to 
know  the  remedy  as  in  the  case  of  the  gold  cure.  The  medical 
code,  and  the  profession,  and  the  medical  jonrnalB  have  no  cen- 
sure for  Dr.  Hammond — though  they  caanot  help  knowing  that 
his  remedy  is  a  thereapentical  fake.  In  the  case  of  the  gold 
core  there  are  many  thousand  testifying  and  living  and  acting 
proofe  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy.  In  Dr.  Hammond's  cere- 
brine  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  value  except  the  athlete.  Dr. 
Hammond  is  making  no  mistakes  In  this  matter.  He  knows  all 
abont  the  conoeption,  trial  and  failure  of  Sequard's  elixir.  He 
knows  very  well  that  Seqoard  was  led  to  make  these  experi- 
ments from  accurate  physiological  data.  Sequard  relied  on  a 
possible  unknown  power  for  results  which  the  germ  cells  might 
poasesa,  baaed  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  reproductive  power  he 
knew  them  to  possess.  Setiaard  was  mistaken.  Bat  there  are 
no  germ  cells  in  cerebrine,  or  cardiue,  or  nervine,  or  muscaline 
— Dr.  Hammond's  new  prodnctions.  There  is  not  even  beef 
essence  in  his  cookery,  nor  genius  in  his  method.  It  is  a  pitifal 
— most  pitifnl  exhibition  of  designing  thereapeutical  insiucerity. 
Dr.  Hammond  is  a  great  man  in  the  profession.  He  is  a  tower 
of  professional  grandeur  and  example.  He  is  no  man's  intel- 
lectual inferior  in  the  medical  profession.  In  his  specialty  he 
has  stood  for  years  as  the  most  imposing  Colossus  of  them  all. 
His  oerebrine  marks  his  fall.  It  is  like  the  decay  of  the  mono- 
litii,  and  Indicates  Uiat  the  beautiful  stone  is  simply  turning  to 
powder,  and  will  soon  be  dust. 

OEBKBBIN&,    OABDINE,  ETC. 

In  the  mannfacture  of  these  animal  remedies  Dr.  Hammond 
takes  a  qoantit^  of  brain  tiasoe  or  other  tiBBue,  as  may  be  re- 
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qoired,  and  addiog  a  strfficient  (inantity  of  boric  wM  aiid  glyc- 
erine KtibJi-vtA  tho  wliolo  xoa^  to  filtrution  and  maverattoti  under 
prewmre  for  several  tnoaths. 

But,  seriously,  what  ia  •'cerobrine,"  and  what  u  "cardine," 
"mnacaliiie,"  und  the  i-eiiiftinder  of  IJieise  exlroctet 

It  18  clear  that  tlie  proceaa  of  preparation,  as  detailed  by  Dr. 
Hammond,  of  ox  brain  aud  tJie  other  articles,  will  contain  but 
very  little  in  addition  to  the  boric  acid,  the  alcohol,  and  what- 
ever chemical  vomi>oundf)  the  tiiauesu  Kubjectud  may  be  trann- 
formed  into  and  may  contain  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  manipula- 
tion. These  chemical  conipouuds  will  be  the  lencomaines— the 
waste  products  of  the  deroiiiposilion  of  the  littsues.  Let  U8  aee 
what  these  lenootoaines  are,  and  what  effect  they  will  have  if  | 
liypodermically  injected  into  the  blood  current. 

Tbe  lencomaines  are  the  txisic  products  of  the  retrograde 
nietamorphosia  of  the  tieetif^,  including  protoplasm.  Thetsc  basic 
productfl  are  being  mannfactured  continuously  during  the  exer- 
cise of  the  animal  body.  Thoy  are  the  chemical  residue  of  the 
changes  of  a  ohemiciil  uului'e  which  renodts  from  exerciiM.'',  work, 
or  development  of  enerf^  in  any  tiHine.  They  reHnlc  from  any 
chemical  dcoomposition  of  auy  uilrogeuoiui  tiitsuo,  if  the  deoom- 
position  is  free  from  putrefaction.  Dr.  Ilnmntond's  process  of 
the  preparation  of  ox  biaina  is  free  from  putrefaction,  or  is  snp- 
posexl  to  be ;  and,  therefore,  his  product  must  be  leocomaiues. 
Ills  cei-ebrine  is  a  basic  chemical  compoond,  added  to  boric  aotd 
and  alcohol 

But  if  hifl  procetat  is  not  kept  aseptic,  and  putrefactjon  is  tbe 
result,  he  will  also  gel,  in  bis  ocrcbriuc,  an  assortment  of 
ptomaineo  or  bacterial  pmdnctH.  These  will  likely  be  putre- 
Bcine  aud  cadaveriuu.  These  ptomaines  are  of  courtM^,  deailly 
poisons,  and  would  scarcely  answer  for  meilicine. 

But  the  leucomuincs  arc  alMi  poisonous,  though  of  course,  they 
an;  lolcrate<I  in  tJic  animal  l)ody,  as  they  are  created  and  occiipy 
the  body  until  they  are  eliminated.  An  excessive  qaaatity, 
however,  in  the  blood  cun-ent  always  cansm  poisoning,  and  in 
fact  in  many  diseases  of  fatal  nature,  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  is  tbe  retention  in  the  body  of  these  poisons,  owing  to  the 
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disease  of  some  elimiaating  organ.    This  ia  the  usual  mode  of 
death  Id  Blight's  disease. 

These  leacomaines  are  divided  into  two  groups  called  the  uric 
acid  group  and  the  creatinine  group.  In  the  first  group,  the 
two  principal  and  characteristic  compouods  are  adeuiue  and 
hypozanthine.  Now,  as  these  are  the  typical  leacomaines, 
which  result  from  the  decomposition  of  tissue  cells  aud  nuclei, 
we  can,  by  understanding  them,  obtain  what  I  would  consider  a 
correct  idea  and  estimate  of  I>r.  Hammond's  oerebrine,  and  its 
actioD  as  a  remedy. 

Adenine  was  fiist  prepared  from  the  pancreatic  gland  by  a 
chemist,  who  gave  the  basic  snbstance  the  name  Adenine, — 
the  Greek  derivatiTe  meaning  a  gland.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder.  Experiments  show  that  it  is  derived  from- the  nadei 
of  animal  aad  vegetable  cells,  also.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all 
organs  of  the  animal  body,  so,  whether  Dr.  Hammond  uses 
heart,  liver,  glands,  bndn,  nerve  or  mnscle  for  bis  preparation, 
he  cannot  avoid  the  Adenine  of  the  cell  nuclei  of  these  tissues 
in  his  remedy.  The  substance  is  also  foand  in  tea  leaves.  Ade- 
nine stimulates  muscular  activity,  when  inoculated,  aud  it  may 
be^  therefore,  that  the  great  volubility,  which  is  reported  to  at- 
tend tea  parties,  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  Adenine.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  no  doubt  a  fact  that  the  drug  is  a  poison,  and 
as  a  medioioe  or  a  food  has  uo  value.  If  it  were  of  any  possible 
use  in  the  animal  economy,  Nature  would  not  have  provided  a 
method  of  carrying  it  out  of  the  body  as  sooo  as  mannfactored. 
Our  leading  chemists,  however,  submit  a  Buppositioo  that  Ade- 
nine has  something  to  do  with  the  reprodactioD  of  the  uoo-nu- 
deated  cells.  These  cells  have  uo  power  of  self  reproduction, 
though  they  are  quite  numerous.  The  nucleus  of  the  cell  is, 
therefore,  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  reproductive  power, 
aod  the  Adenine  in  the  nuclei  is  supposed  to  be  the  chemical 
oompoand  aud  force  which  does  the  reproductive  work.  It  is 
Uierefore  inferred  that  the  free  Adenine,  during  its  elimination, 
or  at  least  its  formation,  is  the  reproductive  agent  of  the  non- 
nuoleated  cells. 

The  ehemists  have  isolated  this  basic  substance,  and  have 
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made  many  chemical  combiaations  with  it ;  tbe  priocipal  of 
whicti  an;  the  oxalate,  ttio  aulpbate,  □iU'tttc^  plcrute,  nod  Uie 
chloride  of  .Vdeniite. 

Tiie  general  description  of  hypoxanthinc  is  so  nuirly  like  that 
of  Adenine,  that  no  one  but  a  technical  chemist  can  appreciate 
tbe  difference. 

All  of  these  basic  chemicals  are  waste  products.  They  are  the 
resulta  of  lalwr  done.  They  are  the  a»heB  of  the  fireo  of  life.  It 
rcffuiros  great  energ}'  to  inaiutaitt  the  funutiotut  of  an  aoiiual  or 
human  liody.  All  this  energy  is  mnnafactured  by  the  bnniing  of 
the  body,  or  itu  oxidation.  The  tiasue  oells  are  the  fumaww  of 
this  energy,  and  the  tidhoa  of  their  oxidation  are  the  leuconuinee. 
Tbeee  ashee  are  carefaDy  carried  ont  of  the  body  as  they  are 
mauiifactiired.  They  are  omphalically  "no  goodj"  hut  if  re- 
tained ill  the  Iwdy,  tltey  aie  prndiictire  of  harm. 

But  the«40  products  must  t>e  the  basis  of  Dr.  Hammond's  reme- 
dies. The  giving  of  such  medicines  would  be  like  feeding  tJie 
fireM  of  a  furnace  vith  itH  own  sKlies.  Kow  long  would  it  be,  if 
this  were  done,  until  the  fires  were  oxtiuguished  1  I  t&i\  to  see 
tbe  rationale  of  Dr.  Hammond's  medicuitioo. 

I  do  not,  Uien,  for  tbe  reasons  given,  regard  eerebrine,  canline, 
etc.,  as  in  ttuy  kcu.sc  cures  for  any  tli^Ciise,  or  any  condition. 
Thoy  are  extraoi-diuary  products.  Their  safety  depends  on  tbe 
fact  tliat  the  animal  body  has  excretory  organs  for  their  elhuina- 
tion,  all  trained  and  pnicticed.  The  drugs  are  untested  and  nn- 
knowu  as  uodiciues.  If  there  is  any  virtue  iu  "mujscalioc"  It 
is  obtained  from  beef  steak,  and  the  sauie  rule  will  apply  to 
all  tbe  other  products  or  extracts.  But  asbee  are  not  food  or 
medicine;  Uiey  supply  no  energy;  they  are  chemically  dead. 
They  belong  to  tlie  realm  of  the  elements.  They  are  simply  a 
measure  of  work  that  has  been  done.    They  can  do  nothing. 


BLUNDERS  OF  TARIFl-  REFORM  CRITICS. 

A  REPLY  TO  THE  CRITICISM  OF  DR.  W.  T.  OALBRAITH, 
IN  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  POLITICS  FOR  JAN- 
UARY, 1894. 

BY  BOBKBT  BARER,  SECRETABV  BKOOKI.VN  KRVENUE  KEFUKM  CLUB. 

THE  inability  of  the  protectionist  mind  to  grasp  even  ele- 
mentary propositions  of  political  economy,  uiih-ns  dKcUkticd 
in  dtiaS.,  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Gal- 
braith  in  the  January  number  of  this  magazine. 

His  attempt  to  prove  that  in  eeeenoe,  if  not  in  fact,  there  is 
"ao  tariff  on  imported  raw  materials  used  by  our  maaafactorers 
in  making  goods  whidi  are  to  be  sold  in  foreign  conntries",  is 
so  superficial  that  one  is  led  to  wonder  whether  he  nnderstands 
the  working  of  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  law  dealing  with  re- 
bates on  duties  paid  on  materials  which  have  entered  id  whole 
or  in  part  into  mana&ujtared  articles  which  it  is  desired  to  ex- 
port, or  whether  he  imagines  that  the  advocates  ol  free  trade  are 
ignorant  of  them. 

It  isunqaestionably  true  that  the  manufacturer  who  desires  to 
export  goods  in  the  making  of  which  has  entered  raw  mate- 
rials which  have  been  imported  and  upon  which  duties  have 
been  collected,  can  on  the  production  of  sworn  proof  of  the 
amount  and  value  of  sacb  "raw  materials"  which  have  been 
used  in  the  production  of  the  manufactured  article,  obtain  a  re- 
bate of  the  tax  amounting  to  about  ninety  per  cent  paid  to  the 
govenunent 

Bat  Mr.  Galbraith  has  studiously  neglected  to  state  that  it  is 
only  in  tiie  case  of  those  who  are  large  exporters  of  such  manu- 
foctored  artidee  that  it  pays  to  attempt  to  collect  the  rebates. 
He  omits  to  state  that  before  the  rebate  can  be  obtained  from 
the  treasnxy  officials,  two  very  important  requirements  have  to 
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be  uiflt,  vu. :  The  article  upoo  wlunh  the  rebate  is  ttotiRbt  uiuBt 
)>6  tbe  priuoipul  iU^tn  cottiriiig  iuto  tho  miiuuracttirod  article 
wbii^  it  if)  propowd  to  export  \  wbile  it  in  Deoeesary  to  identify 
the  ruw  nisk^rial  all  the  way  through  the  various  Magus  of 
tuantiractnre.  Tii  other  word^,  m)  complex  Lh  tlie  syxtem  tbronf^b 
which  th«  rebates  are  obtained  that  tbe  small  niauura<.-tti[«r 
finds  that  altuost  the  eutire  uinouiit  of  such  relwte  is  eateu 
up  by  tbe  fecB  of  custom  houne  brokera  aod  tbe  lawyere ;  and 
that  it  is  only  in  the  vaitc  of  largv  exporti'ra  Huvli  aa  the  t^tiuiitunl 
Oil  Company,  (which  I  am  told  coUerted  in  one  year  neatly 
three ■Quurtcrs  of  a  million  dollare  in  rebates  on  taxes  paid  upon 
the  tin  plate  of  which  their  oil  cana  were  made),  that  it  pays  to 
attempt  lo  secure  the  rebates  allowed. 

Kven  if  this  were  not  »o,  tlie  charge  of  free  traders  that  "the 
tax  ou  raw  mitt^^rialR  confines  the  trade  within  onr  own  bordere" 
iH  proven  in  another  way. 

We  hear  much  of  tlie  parrot  cry  that  tbe  tariff  is  only  levied 
80  att  to  eriaalize  the  difference  in  the  price  paid  to  labor  for  a 
given  number  of  hours,  or  a  day's  worV.  Tlie  supporters  of  this 
demand  for  equalization,  (»refully  refraining  from  making  com- 
p«rii«>DS  between  tJio  price  paid  in  America  for  a  given  omuber 
ofyai-ds  or  tons  (as  may  be)  and  the  price  paid  in  Hurope  for  an 
equal  amount  of  product. 

To  prove  that  the  tax  on  raw  materialH  doen  confine  as  to  our 
own  market,  it  is  only  neceaiary  to  cito  such  a  caHO  as  that  of 
the  Colby  Iron  Mine  of  Rcssonier,  Afichigno,  a  deacriptiou  of 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  JiUey  <hxait  of  October  11,  I8S5. 
Xo  one  will  ({ucstion  the  devotion  of  this  pa|>er  to  llie  cawte  of 
prot«ction,  yet  what  does  it  say  on  this  subject  1  Why.  that  of 
the  f'J.SO  a  ton  paid  for  the  irou  ore  from  this  luioe,  over  a  dol 
lar  of  this  is  paid  in  royalties,  the  owners  receiving  \Q  centH  a 
ton  ;  Uolby  &  C>o.  receiving  Vi\  c«ut8;  Morse  &  Co.  receiving 
:{5  cents  ;  Oapt.  Sellwood  receiving  1'-'^  centa.  That  no  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  the  ^2.80  goes  to  capital  i*  proven  by  his 
further  statement  that  Ibe  stib  contractors  who  do  the  work,  and 
who  have  their  capital  invested  in  equipping  Uie  mine  raoeive 
only  30  oenbi  a  ton. 
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The  effect  of  the  tariff  of  75  cents  a  ton  on  iron  ore  is  here 
clearly  apparent.  It  enables  the  owners  of  this  portion  of  the 
earth,  where  the  Creator  has  placed  these  almoet  inexhaustible 
mountains  of  ore  for  the  ose  of  his  creatures,  to  stand  as  "  dogs 
in  the  manger  ",  holding  a  club  over  the  prodnctive  enterprise 
of  American  mannfactnrers.  They  prohibit  the  prodnction  of 
this  ore  unless  a  bonos  of  tl.OO  a  ton  is  paid  them  for  the  privi- 
lege of  permitting  some  one  else  to  invest  his  labor  and  capital 
in  this  form  of  prodnction. 

Were  it  not  for  ttie  tariff  on  iron  ore — which  the  Wilson  bill 
will  abolish — so  large  a  bonus  could  not  be  successfully  de- 
manded, for  just  as  soon  as  such  a  demand  was  made  the  manu- 
facturer who  wanted  iron  ore  as  a  raw  material  wonld  have  the 
altematiTe  of  secoring  it  from  abroad. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this  subject  that  is  usually 
avoided  by  advocates  of  "  special  privilege "  such  as  Dr.  tJal- 
braitb.  By  keeping  down  the  price  of  raw  materials  in  this 
country  to  a  little  less  than  the  cost  of  production — with  the 
duty  added — it  effectually  shuts  out  the  foreign  raw  materials 
and  enables  the  owners  of  iron,  coal,  copper,  borax,  and  other 
mines  to  retain  the  market  exclusively  for  themselves.  Should 
the  hated  importer  find  that  the  greed  of  the  owners  of  domestic 
raw  materials  has  forced  up  the  price  to  a  point  beyond  the  cost 
of  the  foreign  article  with  the  tariff  added,  and  should  dare  to 
import  any  raw  materials,  he  would  find  that  they  had  tempo- 
rarily, bnt  summarily,  cat  the  price  of  the  home  article  to  a  point 
where  in  order  to  compete  with  them  he  must  dispose  of  his  im- 
ported article  at  a  loss.  One  or  two  experiences  of  this  kind 
would  probably  be  enough  to  deter  the  most  hardy  of  that  hated 
daas — from  the  protectionist  standpoint — from  ever  again  in- 
dulging in  the  hope  that  he  could  successfully  import  in  compe- 
tition with  American  raw  materials. 

The  tender  solicitation  always  asserted  for  the  interest  of 

'labor  by  the  protectionist  would  be  touching  if  sincere,  but 

when  ve  remember  that  the  more  highly  protected  the  article 

the  lower  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  labor,  by  reason  of  the  fact 

that  the  protected  manufacturer,  through  his  ^ents,  ransacks 
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Knrope  for  the  poorest  paid  Rhb^-Diians,  nnn)pirianH  or  Italians, 
which  he  importH  titidpr  contract  autl  pubt  to  work  iu  hb  mill  !d 
oompfitJtion  with  American  labor,  we  know  this  cry  Is  bat  a 
cloak  bo  conceal  the  domand  for  another  dose  of  j^Ternmental 
pop. 

The  aattertiOD  of  tho  prot«cted  luanufartnrer  that  the  redac- 
tioo — or  evcD  obliteration — of  the  tariff  wonld  compel  them  to 
rednoe  tlie  wngcft  of  their  employees*  Is  the  sheereat  linmbaf^. 
They  do  pot  today,  nor  have  they  ever  paid  one  cent  more 
vagna  tbah  they  are  ootnpellod  to  pay.  The  price  they  pay 
lalmr  is  regulated  eut-irely  by  the  nnmiwr  of  men  ont  of  employ- 
menl,  and  as  the  otfect  of  protei'tion  ia  to  limit  production  and 
to  restrict  exchange,  they  are  able  by  reason  of  ita  very  exist- 
ence to  ttec.ure  their  labor  at  a  le^i  rate  than  tbey  eoiild  were  it 
abolished  and  production  and  excluuige  relieved  from  its  incn- 
biis. 

The  beuelicia]  e(rec4<  of  the  tariff  on  American  labor  was  clearly 
Khowrn  at  Ujp  time  of  the  existence  of  the  copper  tmitt^  Kor 
a  considerable  period  it  vras  poMsible  to  buy  American  copper 
abroad,  pay  the  freight  chitr^c^  from  Paris  or  Liverpool,  pay  the 
duty  on  same  at  the  port  of  New  York  at  a  lem  total  cost  to  the 
mannfactiircr  than  the  price  demanded  hero  for  copper  by  the 
tmjtt.  To  xay  that  labor  Itcneliled  by  thii  tax  is  not  merely  nn- 
true,  but  it  lias  the  reverse  efTect.  It  is  notortoua  l>y  rcauon  of 
tl>e  high  price  dcmHndcd  by  Ihc  trust,  the  consumption  of  cop- 
per foil  off  materially.  Mannfactnrent  of  brawi  goods,  of  arti- 
cles for  plumbing,  and  of  other  things  of  which  copi>er  formed  a 
large  part^  found  their  Ralee  serionsly  restricted  by  reason  of  tlie 
added  price  they  were  compelled  to  aak  for  their  goods. 

The  elfect  whicii  followed  wiui  that  whicJi  always  follows,  and 
which  inevitably  follows  any  attempt  to  aecnre  a  high  pric«  for 
an  article  of  general  con.iuniption,  the  source  of  the  supply  of 
whoao  raw  materials  Ih  limited  :  thonsandtt  of  men  who  thereto- 
fore had  been  employed  in  the  mannltwt'iirc  of  copper  goods 
were  thrown  ont  of  employment,  and  by  coming  in  eompettlion 
with  those  still  retaining  employment,  they  forc«<l  dowo  the 
litandard  of  waged. 
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That  the  American  irorkman  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
freest  competitiOD  of  foreign  labor — ao  long  as  that  labor  is  at  a 
distance,  separated  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean — is  shown  in  the  case 
of  Qiose  articles  wherein  the  labor  cost  is  high  in  comparison 
with  the  cost  of  the  raw  material. 

The  Hon.  James  B.  Sai^nt,  ex-mayor  of  New  Haven,  who  is 
one  of  the  largest — if  not  the  largest — tQannfactarer  of  small 
hardware  in  the  world,  has  proven,  despite  the  tarifiF,  that  he  is 
enabled  to  sell  abroad  at  a  profit  those  articles  wherein  the  pro- 
portion of  labor  cost  is  great,  while  in  the  cost  of  those  articles 
of  a  bulby  nature,  wherein  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  is  high 
and  the  labor  cost  low,  he  cannot  sell  abroad  in  competition 
with  foreign  mannfactnrers.  The  reverse  of  this  wonld  be  true, 
if  the  contention  of  the  protectionists  that  the  tariff  maintains 
wages  had  Miy  basis  in  fact.  If  the  American  mannfactiirer 
was  paying  more  for  his  labor  for  a  given  result — for  a  yard  of 
cloth,  a  ton  of  steel  rails,  or  a  pair  of  shoes — than  his  foreign 
competitor,  it  would  follow  that  the  greater  the  relative  cost  of 
labor  in  any  given  artide,  in  comparison  with  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material,  the  less  possibility  there  would  be  for  his  selling 
the  article  abroad  in  competition  with  the  foreign  manufactured 
article. 

The  increasing  exportation  of  this  class  of  manufacture  : 
watches,  sewing  machines,  locks,  keys,  aud  small  hardware 
generally,  is  itself  a  refutation  of  the  claim  of  the  protection- 
ists. I>r.  Oalbraith's  fear  that  the  Wilson  bill  will  induce  in- 
creased importations  and  this  will  restrict  the  employment  of 
tlie  American  workman,  indicates  the  limited  perceptions  with 
which  protectionists  are  endowed,  and  probably  explains  why 
nearly  every  advocate  of  complete  free  trade  I  have  met  admits 
that  he  was  a  protectionist  before  he  seriously  studied  the  ques- 
tion. 

One  would  suppose  from  these  statements  of  protectionists 
that  the  foreign  manufacturer— say  of  woolen  goods— upon  the 
tax  being  reduced,  would  at  once  pile  his  goods  on  board  ship, 
send  them  aerosB  the  Atlantic,  and — after  having  paid  the 
freight  and  marine  insurance — hire  a  store  on  Broadway,  Xew 
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Vurb,  au4)  oomtueat.>e  th«<  work  of  dfilngiog  Cvit}'  passer-liy 
with  an  overcoat,  a  »iiil<  of  dotliefs  or  n  dn««. 

Uow  sad  this  would  lie ;  and  yet  perhaps  when  we  think  of 
the  Innieiitable  <wiidltiou  of  (.lif  iiidtLstri«8  of  the  oouiitry  to 
which  prolectiou  tiatt  t>roa^ht  dh,  it  would  not  after  all  be  do  sad 
for  t)ie  thoiuuiitls  of  hotDelefls,  holfclad,  oiid  hiUfstArved 
American  woi-kinginen,  whom  thin  frandnlent  system  has  re- 
duced to  beggary. 

Rut  T  con  assui-e  them  tlint  no  anoh  dint  rtealt  wonld  follow 
the  abolition  of  the  protection  fettdi.  What  would  re«iilt 
would  \»  tbut  fiu-l4>Hei<  Uint  are  now  Hliut  down  heoaitae  tlie 
hijjh  cttit  of  the  raw  niaterials  doc«  not  permit  the  niaunfa^^turer 
to  export  in  competition  with  the  forci^  muinifaetnrer  who 
seciireA  hifi  mw  material  free  of  duty,  woald  find  a  mnch  larfier 
market  for  hiis  gowbi,  which  would  Im-  paid  for  by  the  imporlu- 
tion  of  RUeh  ffooda  as  the  American  people  need,  bat  which 
owing  to  peculiarity  of  soil  or  climate  oould  be  produced  to 
better  ndviuiDt^  in  sonte  other  country. 

Its  effect,  on  labor  \a  cmtiily  foi-eaeeu  ;  every  additional  million 
dollara  worth  of  artielos  imported,  wonld  mean  the  employment 
of  additional  Amorictm  workmen  to  produce  the  million  dollara 
worth  of  thiugH  with  which  to  pay  for  them.  This  yonld  mean 
nn  inevitiihle  iitislng  of  the  »tnndard  of  wages,  tut  the  wlthdraw- 
ini;  of  these  men  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  wonld  re- 
duce the  oompet'ttion  for  the  places  of  those  Ktill  employe*). 

R<»IIKBT   B\KKK. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  HAWAII. 


BY  J.  A.  DONALCeOK. 


TUB  people  of  this  ooantry  naturally,  and  very  properly, 
sympathize  wllli  people  of  oUier  oountrteH  in  tlieir  efforta 
to  throir  off  monarcbial  rale,  and  are  always  pleased  to  welcome 
tlieni  to  tlie  slstcrliood  of  repnblics.  But  while  iudnlgiug  la 
.  sianifeHtatiooa  of  joy  over  tJie  trinmpb  of  republican  principleti 
pin  other  counlriefl,  we  alioiild  be  cnrcrut  ihat  tttia  feeliug  dov« 
□ot  carry  ns  too  far  and  lead  na  to  depart  from  that  time- 
^iionored  policy  of  onr  govenimeal — to  tuke  no  part  iu  the  in- 
oommodons  of  other  countries,  no  matter  how  jnat  the 
caose  of  the  revolntionary  party  may  appear  to  on,  or  how  cor- 
rapt  and  despotic  the  mle  of  the  gorernnient  tbey  ore  striding 
toorertom. 

That  tbe  action  of  onr  ntiuister  in  ITan-aii  during  the  revolu- 
tion there  was  a  wide  departure  from  the  principles  which  had 
tftlwoys  gorerued  us  before  that  event,  and  that  he,  under  pre- 
of  only  protecting  life  aud  property  of  American  citizenii, 
also  meant  that  the  United  States  forces  should  be  nsed,  If  neoes- 
sary,  to  resist  any  attempt  of  tho  royalists  to  re-establish  the 
Btonaroby,  is  very  evident  from  hU  orders  wliioh  he  admits 
pgivjng,  the  dispatcbcA  sent  by  him  to  our  government,  and  the 
circumstances  whicJi  followed  as  related  by  him. 

Hia  firat  request  for  the  landing  of  troops,  he  says,  was  made 
about  two  days  after  the  provisional  government  was  cstab- 
Usbed,  and  that  in  bis  request  to  Captain  Wiltae  be  stated  that 
be  wtshed  biro  "to  land  bis  men  afl  a  pre<»utiouAry  suffgiiard 
to  American  life  and  property."  If  Mr.  Stevens  really  desiivd 
tliat  the  United  Btotes  should  remain  neutral  in  any  oonlliot  that 
might  lake  place  between  the  royalists  and  tbe  provisional  gov- 
ernment, and  that  the  troops  should  only  be  nsed  to  protect 
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American  life  And  prop«rry,  lie  woald  have  plainly  isaid  bo  in 
his  order.  And  he  would  uko  tiavo  advieed  and  h>8iated  lliat 
tbey  be  placed  where  tb^y  would  be  moHt  efflcient  in  protecting 
American  L>iUzen& 

The  romTort  of  the  soldier  is  alwayEi  regarded  as  aerondary  to 
the  l)e«t  intercstK  of  the  caoae  he  is  eipcct«<l  to  fight  for.  Mr, 
Stevens  does  not  deny  that  the  ninrineH  were  not  well  stationed 
to  protect  Anierieao  life  and  property,  nor  that  they  wcru  better 
pbtcetl  to  protect  tlie  provinional  government  than  American 
citizens,  but  esc-nses  their  diapositJon  by  etating  that  a  hall  «oaId 
Dot  t»  found  elsewhere-  If  Sir.  Stevens  thought  that  the  lives 
and  property  of  American  citizens  were  in  peril,  he  and  they 
woold  have  readily  found  a  way  to  have  made  the  soldiers  com- 
fortable— in  a  climate  of  pvrpetnal  summer — for  the  aako  of  hav- 
ing them  where  tliey  could  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
people  they  were  there  to  protect. 

On  Fehniai'y  1,  t«o  weeks  after  its  establishment,  the  provis- 
ional government  sent  a  reqaest  to  3Ir.  Stevens  for  the  estab- 
lEshmcut  of  a  protectorate  in  the  following  words:  "Believing 
that  we  are  unable  to  satisfactorily  protect  life  and  property 
and  to  prcveot  civil  disorders  lu  Houolalu,  and  throughout  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  we  hereby,  in  obedience  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Advisory  Oouaci),  pray  iJial  yon  will  raise  the  flag  of  the 
TTnited  States  for  the  protection  of  the  Hawaiian  islands  for  the 
lime  being,  nuc)  to  that  end  we  hereby  confer  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  .States,  through  you,  freedom  of  occupation 
of  the  public  buildings  of  this  govcrumcut,  aud  of  the  soil  of  this 
oonntry,  so  far  as  may  be  nec«»ary  for  the  exercise  of  such  pro- 
tection, but  not  inlerrcriiig  with  the  administration  of  public 
affaii's  by  this  go\'emmeut," 

Minister  Stevens  pmrnptly  forwarded  this  request  to  Captain 
Wiltse,  tiayiag :  "I  hereby  ask  you  to  comply  with  terras  and 
spirit  of  llawaiiau  pruvisioital  goveruo>ent,  and  to  that  end  nse 
all  the  force  at  your  command  in  the  exercise  of  your  best  Judg- 
menl  and  discretion,  yon  aud  myself  awaiting  instrnctions  from 
tiie  Cniled  States  govemnieut  at  \Vasbington.'' 

About  this  time  Mr.  Hteveus  mai  a  dispatch  to  Wasbtngton 
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wbteli  conrjnded  w  foilows:  "As  a  neoMKarjr  procauUou 
against  ail  Gontingencirs  I  li«reby  »Av\f«  that  AdtninU  Skerret 
be  promptly  Bent  Itere  with  one  or  two  ships  ia  aUditioa  to  Uie 
Bmtan." 

U  cannot  he  believed  tJiat  5[r.  Hteretis  tliongbt  he  need«d 
three  war  Bbips  bo  proloct  Aiu«ricttn  life  and  interests  in  Hawaii. 
The  condition  must,  be  tliat  be  wanted  them  for  the  very  por- 
Iliat  the  proTifiional  govemmeut  had  asked  iJie  protection 

the  United  States— to  overawe,  and  if  neoeefiaFy  reaial  aoy 
ipt  of  the  royaltHts  to  overinm  the  provisional  government. 

When  the  armed  mariiifs  wilJi  cannon  were  Inaded,  and  the 
Aniedcan  ilag  was  hoisted  over  the  governinont  building,  it  was 
eaying  ia  very  plain  laugiiU)^  to  the  royalists  that  their  content 
for  the  reetoratJon  of  the  monarchy  muftt  be  with  the  Uulted 
States,  and  without  doubt  it  was  1*0  intended  by  onr  minister. 

A  gOTeromeDt  set  up  by  revolntioni^ts  and  requlriog  the 
Cnited  StaUs  forces  to  keep  it  in  existence,  is  hardly  entitled  to 
be  recogolzod  as  the  ilc  fada  government. 

In  the  same  dispatch  in  whi«h  Mr.  Stevens  called  for  more 
war  fillip's— two  weeks  after  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy — ho 
takes  it  on  himself  to  advise  the  administration  aboat  the  form 
of  go\-emiii«Dt  that  should  l>e  established  for  the  islands,  how 
much  shnuld  be  paid  to  the  royal  family,  what  the  bonnty  on 
mgar  should  tve,  mid  whom  it  woald  be  best  to  appoiiit  for  the 
\%TSt  goveraor.  It  would  hardly  be  cxpci.-tcd  tliat  a  minister  of  so 
much  officiousaess  and  assumni^  contd  keep  himself  within  the 
bounds  of  neatrality  during  a  rcvolutiuu. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  administration  of  President 
Harrison,  which  was  worthy  to  be  characterised  as  one  of 
wisdom  and  integrity,  should  have  its  luster  dimmed  by  bis  un- 
American,  nopreeedented,  and  nnfair  course  toward  the  nborig* 
inea  of  Hawaii.  It  was  ooly  four  weeks  after  the  proviaioual 
government  was  set  op,  and  just  fifteen  days  after  that  govern- 
ment had  declared  to  our  minister  its  belief  of  itn  inability  to 
govern,  and  asking,  and  promptly  getting,  the  protection  of  the 
United  Stales,  that  Mr.  Harrison  signed  a  treaty  for  the  auuesa- 
tion  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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To  carry  out  the  American  Ictoa — that  citizens  of  a  drlliMd 
ooantry  sboold  have  a  voice  in  all  matters  that  interest  them — 
there  should  have  been  ample  iJnie  givea  for  all  |>eople  of 
Hawaii,  who  bad  been  repreeented  in  its  government^  to  decide 
by  rote  whether  they  were  la  favor  of  Buinefation  or  not;  Id- 
stead  of  tieating  with  a  government  made  by  proclamation  and 
80  weak  that  It  rc^nlred  the  sopiwrt  of  Uie  military  power  of 
the  United  States  while  waiting  to  be  annexed.  Bat  it  ia  very 
evident  that  the  repreaentalives  of  the  provisional  government 
did  not  mean  that  the  native  colored  citizens  of  Hawaii  Bhoald 
have  a  voice  in  the  governtuent  of  the  inlands. 

Ur.  Marsden,  one  of  the  commiauoners  sent  by  the  provis- 
ional government,  said  to  a  reporter  in  Washington  :  "  We 
don't  want  to  be  governed  by  the  native  vote :  we  prefer  no 
suffrage  at  all  rather  than  universal  sulfrai^e,"  And  it  U 
significant  that  the  treaty  aent  to  the  Senate  did  not  reqaire  that 
the  RHtive  citixcus  should  not  be  disfrittichised,  although  Mr. 
MarfMien's  remark  was  publiabed  a  wpolt  before  the  date  of  the 
annexation  treaty.  Had  the  natives,  who  were  votcni  under  the 
monarchy,  been  allowed  a  voioe,  tliey  nndonbtcdly  would  have 
reqnired  that  the  treaty  of  anuexation  tthould  have  protected 
their  right  to  vote  under  the  government. 

It  may  be  that  much  of  the  hostility  to  the  now  govemmeoC 
by  the  natives  was  owing  to  their  knowledge  that  the  revolu- 
tionary party  wiia  iutcul  on  Mtttug  up  a  wliite  man's  govern- 
ment. It  wii«  said  that  the  queen  waa  not  personally  popular. 
It  would  not  Ik'  strange  If  the  Kauakas  preferred  to  live  nnder 
a  monarchy  that  allowed  them  to  vote  than  under  n  republic 
Chat  disfranchised  them. 

It  Is  not  Hurpriung  that  the  white  iieople  of  those  islands  are 
dissatisfied  with  being  politically  cunuM'ted  with  the  aborigines, 
but  they  mu»t  consider  tliat  they  sought  their  country,  and  thai 
the  snperiority  of  the  white  people  or  their  greater  wealth  is  no 
jostillcation  for  taking  ft-om  the  natives  tbelr  right  to  continoe 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  government  nnder  which  they  are  living. 

President  Harrison's  reasons  in  his  message  for  the  hasty 
annexation  of  Hawaii  do  no  credit  to  one  who  had  been  the 
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author  of  bo  maaj-  aeiwble  aut)  noble  sentJueiitR.  He  says: 
"  ft  has  been  the  policy  of  the  admimstcatioa  not  only  to  respect 
bat  eacoQrage  the  ooDtiDuance  of  an  independent  goTemment 
In  the  K»vaiian  lalands  tto  long  tie  it  afforded  suitable  guarantees 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property',  and  nuuntiuned  a  sta- 
bility and  sti«ngth  that,  gave  adequate  security  against  tlie 
domination  of  any  other  power."  Mr.  Ilftrrtson  most  hare  been 
uader  the  'tu»i>imtion  of  the  British  lion  when  be  wrote  these 
excQses  for  absorbing  Hawaii. 

It  aoands  like  mockery  to  say  to  one  of  the  smallest  and 
weakest  ciiritiz«d  countrioM  on  «arth,  that  "so  long  as  yon  main- 
tain streagtb  .sulBclent  to  preveni  the  domination  of  any  other 
power,  we  will  enoonrage  the  continuance  of  yonr  iadependence, 
but  when  yon  cmioot,  iw  will  dominate  yon  whether  your  people 
coDseat  or  not."  A  true  representative  of  the  old  Aniericaa 
policy  wonid  say :  "*  \Vhaterer  form  of  government  your 
people  ohooee  to  have  we  will  respect.  We  will  encourage  your 
continuanoe  as  an  independent  gorcminent  m  long  as  yon  desire 
to  be  such  a  government,  and  will  stand  by  you  in  your  efforts 
to  repel  the  nsurpatton  of  j-our  country-  by  any  other  power." 

In  regard  to  the  Americans  in  Hawaii,  who  have  not  become 
dtizens  of  that  country,  their  i>ei«oii4  and  property  shontd  be 
looked  after  by  the  United  ^ute«  precisely  the  same  as  they  are 
in  any  other  oonntiy.  There  should  not  be  one  rule  of  action 
for  a  weak  country  and  another  for  a  powerful  one.  American 
dtixens  who  bare  aworu  allegiance  to  Hawaii,  and  the  demend- 
Bots  of  Americans  bom  there,  have  do  claim  on  this  gorern- 
nent. 

In  regard  to  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  it  cannot  be  justly 
brought  about  without  the  consent  of  a  nif^ority  of  all  the  citi- 
■aoB  of  that  country,  without  regard  to  race.  But  there  are 
lome  weighs  reflfions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  against 
the  annexation  of  tho^e  islands  which  our  people  should  care- 
fully consider.  One  is,  that  an  inferior  race,  that  cannot  justly 
be  ignored,  largely  predorainatea.  A  government  like  onrs 
needs  all  the  advantages  of  the  superior  mind  of  the  Caucosiou 
to  make  it  aeeeptable  to  that  race.     Because  we  bave_ 
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tliought  best  bo  make  vitizeus  of  aootber  race,  bom  bore,  nUlier 
than  hare  a  large  population  of  ])erp«tual  aliens,  is  not  a  good 
reason  for  roactiiug  ont  to  di&taut  climes  for  more. 

The  great  distaaoe  of  Tlnwaii  from  the  United  States  is  another 
serious  olyectioa  to  ibi  aanexatiou.  lier  longitade  ta  thirty  tie- 
greea  weetof  California — one  tvelttli  the  circiimferenoe  of  the 
earth — and  her  latitnde  down  in  the  tropica  where,  it  has  been 
aaid  by  one  who  has  )ur);e  interests  there,  ''the  white  man 
cannot,  and  the  native  will  not,  do  bard  labor."  The  Uongoliana 
are  depended  ou  obietly  for  laborers,  and  oonstitnte  alwut  half 
of  the  population  of  the  islands.  The  resoarves  of  the  coiiotry 
vlll  probably  oontinoe  to  be  cbielly  from  the  soil  and  as  the  area 
i0  small  it  ia  doabifnl  if  it  will  ever  have  a  voting  population 
Anflicient  to  b(.-«om«  a  slate.  Oar  CoostUntion  does  noC  appenr 
to  have  provided  for  depeudencies. 

Just  DOW  the  (juestion  Ls  in  regard  to  the  right  of  the  present 
administration  to  reverse  the  revolution  and  with  our  bauds  off 
let  the  i)eoi>le  there  settle  the  mutlcr.  Oi-  in  other  words, 
whetlier  tbe  indorsement  of  the  preceding  adwiniatration  of 
the  landing  of  troops  in  Ltonolulu  to  support  the  levolationMs 
would  JuMify  the  present  ndminiHtratiou  in  invading  that  conn- 
txy  to  help  the  monarchy  to  renume. 

Perhaps  President  Harrison  might  have  properly  resorted  to 
force  to  put  things  back  as  tbey  were  before  our  troop«  were 
lande<l,  if  be  bad  acted  l)efore  reox>gniz[ug  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment But  as  President  Cleveland  has  sent  to  and  received 
ttma  Hawaii,  ambassadors,  and  treated  the  provisional  govern- 
ment as  the  only  government  there  for  three-qnartan  of  a  year, 
it  Is  difficult  to  see  cle4trly  wluit  good  exooae  he  has  to  change 
tbe  relations  of  tbe  two  conntries. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  the  re«lprocal  relations  of  itie 

two  countries  for  the  last  nine  months  should  be  considered 

equivalent  to  au  agreement,  blndJng  on  both,  wbicli  neither 

conld  break  unless    something  new    transpires   which  would 

Justify  it 

J.  A.  DOSAUJSOU. 


EFFEa  OF  THE  WILSON  BILL  ON  THE  GOLD  STANDARD. 


Br  UEKRV  B.   RVasCLl. 


AT  THE  earnest  request  of  President  Clevetaail  and  for  tbe 
Sp«cJfic  puriKMie  of  removing  th«  d»iigerB  Uire«tetiln^  oar 
^Id  standard,  CoDgrees,  alter  much  toil  and  trouble,  repealed 
tib«  Sborman  silver  purcliaee  act  Oct.  iW.  Just  n  montli  lator  ilie 
[wiys  uid  means  committee,  thoroaghly  in  toncb  with  the  same 
Bdministratioii  whicli  declared  so  anmiatakably  for  u  secure  ^Id 
iMte,  placed  before  Uie  country,  and  a  little  later  before  Con- 
gress, "a  bill  to  reduM  taxation,  to  provide  revenue  for  tbe 
government  and  for  otber  parpones."  Donbtlera  it  was  not  in- 
tended that  one  of  tbe  "  other  purpotwe"  should  be  to  promote 
tbe  speedy  de|i«rlure  of  tbe  gold  basis.  The  botiorable  member 
from  We^C  Virginia  who  framed  the  House  resolution  fur  repeal, 
and  who  no  earnestly  and  ably  defended  u  gold  staudard  coidd  not 
be  charged  vith  "  malice  aforethought"  in  immediately  turning 
his  attention  to  the  framing  of  a  mea-sure,  one  of  Uie  inevitable 
efibcts  of  which  must  be  tbe  quick  impairment  of  the  same  stand- 
ard. This  i.4  nut  the  fii^t  iti.^aiioo.  in  tbe  hi-story  of  hnnutn  en- 
deavor, of  earnest  men  unwittingly  proceeding  to  undo  what  they 
have  with  difficnlty  Just  done- 
There  does  not  appear  to  exist  in  "administrative  circles" 
Uio  Kospicion  that  a  revenue  menLSurc  aCri-cliiig  imports  has  any 
bat  a  remote  and  rather  incouseqaential  relation  to  tbe  question 
of  tho  nature  of  tbe  currency  and  its  reserves.  Otherwise  we 
ahoald  not  find  Congress  harried  together  in  August  to  save 
something  whicb  in  December  it  is  asleeil  to  legislate  out  of  the 
wa^.  Tbe  inconsistency  is  not  yet  apparent  l)ecanBe  the  indu- 
edoe  of  foreign  tnido  upon  a  nation's  curreucy  is  as  yet  imper- 
fectly observed  and  studied  in  all  its  relations  by  both  the  econo- 
mist and  the  stateeman.     Tbe  practice  has  boou  to  oousidor  the 
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cnrrcDcy  qoestion  as  somethiDg  quite  isolated  from  aii^tbin^  but 
baDkin^  operations  and  to  consider  the  tariff  qnestioit  as  some- 
tlilug  pertaining  to  revenue  and  iudustrial  protection  almost 
excloNively.  If  thi^  practice  is  iaulty  it  is  oow  au  important 
time  to  know  it. 

The  proposition  vbich  I  hope  to  make  clear  is  that  the  United 
States,  whose  people  are  under  heavy  obligations  to  foreign 
creditors,  can  not  expeot>  without  tlie  continual  issue  of  new 
federal  obligationii,  to  maintaia  its  preaeut  standard  of  currency 
if  an  nnprotectlve  tariff  bill  is  enarted  Into  a  law. 

I  do  not  mean  by  thin  that  the  bill  if  made  a  law  would  despoil 
the  country  of  its  currency.  Xo  tariff  regulations,  however 
free,  can  do  this.  But  under  eertain  circumstances  free  trade 
or  a  near  approach  to  it  may  so  draw  npou  a  nation's  reserves 
as  to  change  the  character  of  its  currency,  and  thoee  ctrcum- 
BtanceH  exist  in  this  oonntry  to-day.  It  is  from  a  rational  point 
of  view  the  misfortune  of  a  nation  not  to  be  so  circamstauced  as 
to  enjoy  free  trade,  but  it  would  be  a  greater  mlsfortuoe  for  any 
nation  no  fixed  to  attempt  free  trade. 

The  Wilson  measure  is  pot  forward  as  a  revenue  tariff  bill 
and  until  it  is  tested  there  Is  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  Tdr.  Wilson 
Bays  in  his  last  statement  that  tbe  meaenre  would  reduce  the 
revenuwi  on  the  basis  of  the  imporlatiODB  of  1802  about  *Tr>,. 
000,000.  If  it  should,  therefore,  turn  out  to  be  a  revenue  tariff, 
as  advertised,  it  must,  more  than  overcome  this  loss  of  ♦TB.OOO,- 
000  by  increaaed  importations.  As  the  average  rate  of  duty  in 
the  proposed  bill  Is  probably  not.  more  than  3ft  per  centum,  it 
followx  that  the  total  value  of  importations  will  need  to  be  in- 
creased by  sonietlilog  like  9250,000,000  to  regain  the  loss  from 
reduced  duties. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  annonnoed  that  the  present 
revenue  i»  likely  to  be  abont  $50,000,000  loo  small  for  the  cur- 
rent fi.scal  year;  but  assuming  that  this  amount  is  covered  by 
increased  and  special  internal  tiLxe;^  imposed,  an  increase  of 
about  $250,000,000  in  the  value  of  importe  may  be  regarded  as 
all  that  ia  necefttary  to  give  the  Wilson  bill  as  good  a  standing 
as  a  revenue  measure  as  the  SIcKintey  law  has.     .\fter  all  that 
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has  been  allegecl  agaioat  the  prohibitory  character  of  the  Mc- 
Kinlcy  act  and  nil  that  has  been  alleged  in  behalf  of  a  rerenoo 
tariff,  the  widted  political  ncoffer  migliC  be  pAr^oned  for  saj- 
geeting  that  luore  reveiine  i^bould  be  expected  from  the  Wilson 
bill  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  total  value  of  iuci-eased  impor- 
tation should  exceed  ri5O,00O,00O. 

Whatever  the  increased  importations  may  be  it  ih  doubtloB 
andcratood  that  they  must  be  paid  for.  If  commercial  bills  on 
foreign  ports  are  not  plenty,  the  payment;  must  be  in  gold  which 
is  the  metal  uf  our  reserves  and  the  standard  of  onr  currency. 

Before  exhibiting  the  case  fnmiahed  by  the  statistics  of  oar 
foreign  commerce  as  affecting  onr  currency  it  vtU  be  well  to 
ttUie  advantage  of  the  light  thrown  upon  the  general  qnesdon  by 
Bome  pertinent  facts  lu  the  oaae  of  India.  One  of  the  fint 
irituestieB  before  Lord  Herechell'fl  committee  in  1iW2  was  Mr. 
Robert  Hardle,  a  member  of  the  Connoil  of  India,  once  secre- 
tary or  the  Bank  of  Bengal  and  an  adviser  of  the  govcmmeot  of 
India  on  mattem  connected  with  loans  and  bills.  In  the  report 
of  his  testimony  appears  tlie  following  : — 

Q.— When  you  were  saying  300,000,000  pounds  (hoarded 
specie),  were  yon  speaking  of  silver  or  gtddl  A. — Of  silver. 
But  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  success  of  any  change  in  the 
fadiott  currency  system  involving  a  gold  standard  depends 
entirely  npon  the  maintenance  of  a  b«lance  of  trade  sufflcient  to 
pay  ludia's  foreign  debt 

Q. — Uas  the  balance  of  exports  over  imports  become  less  or 
greater  than  it  wast  A. — It  is  greater,  becanse  the  Indian 
Council  bills  are  greater  and  the  amount  of  silver  that  is  going 
Into  India  Jnat  now  is  rather  greater.  I  rather  take  the  view 
that  hardly  ant/  cenntry  trilh  a  larye  foreign  <trht  {»  in  a  potUion  to 
mmnl/tin  a  ffvUl  Ktanihird  wilkotit  Kime  special  meant  to  iiuvrc  that 
lier  ttolaHce  of  eJCporU  icHt  be  in  exrfSN  0/  her  imports  to  a  tufficicnt 
extent  to  jmy  for  the  Jortifpi  dtitt,  and  that  special  meaui  tteeiM  to  me 
lobe  a  proleetiee  tariff, 

Q. — But  all  the  eoloniee  have  not  import  duties.  Xew  South 
Wales  has  uo  great  import  duties.  A. — Well,  I  believe  she  has 
been  corryin^  on  her  JinandaX  tgttem  ht/  toaM  in  England.     I  think 
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the  Aostralian  colooiM  would  gad  tbemselvee  in  s  dtfficnlt 
position  if  from  tJiia  time  they  were  abie  to  borrow  no  more 
in  this  ooontry  (England).  Their  ioiporti  arc  really  now  in  ex- 
oees  of  their  exports.  Their  exports  would  have  to  exoeetl  their 
import*  by  at  l«3St.  i;i0,000.0O0  iu  order  to  pay  their  foreign 
debt.* 

At  another  point  in  hit)  tMtimony,  Hr.  llardie  said,  "I  have 
no  donbt  that  if  at  present  the  secretary  of  stale  (of  India)  said 
he  would  not  sell  Council  bilU  at  Iohh  than  Is.  Od.,  the  Indian 
balance  of  trade  would  soon  not  snlBce  to  pay  ludia'n  foreign 
debt."  This  prediction,  made  in  October,  eight  luootbs  Iwfore 
the  Indian  mints  were  closed  to  stiver  and  the  rate  of  exohauge 
fixed  at  is.  M.,  has  already  been  fnliiUed.  Mr.  Uardie  under- 
stood  the  iutuatton  mnch  better  tluin  Lord  llersclieU's  com- 
mittee. India  baa  already  been  obliged  to  borrow,  and  the 
condition  of  lier  tinntices  ts  sore  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  The 
following,  from  Bradstreet's  journal  of  September  23,  1893, 
clearly  states  the  trouble : 

TXve  nun^utH'esH  of  tin-  clncing  of  lliu  iiiiulx  la  silver  \»  tbuo  Car  abao- 
1ut«.  Th*  toti)  bu(lK«(  rfviuliwniciit*  of  \\w  tndbii  Kovrrnmciit  for 
paymentetoU?  mndeiuguM  lii  Kuru|>i-  during  tb«  current  il?ual  year 
an-ntmut  Clrt.TOTi.OOO.  ti{(alii*(  £I7,IVH,(I00  In  I»e2.  Hix\W  Match  I,  ISDS, 
thr  lnl.ll  Hinnunt  <wcun>i)  by  tbe  Wui-  of  (.'ounoll  drsfl«  on  Imlla  ba« 
iKvn  only  i:i>,gfiO,0lKi,  aKaiust  £T,IGi>,ri)0  In  llii'  wirm-  {H-ri<Kl  a  yvKt  ago. 
Slnrc  Jiino  SS,  whvn  Xhv.  mlnte  wi>n'  cinwd  and  thv  attempt  In  «reat«  a 
fixed  value  of  ts.  4d.  per  m\wv  for  exoliauf^  went  Into  i'ff«y>i,  ibe  sbow- 
Ing  luw  ttoi-u  very  iiiuob  nii>rc  dimu'troiiK.  Iti  tbat  pi-rhHl,  <'nuucll  liilb 
have  )x«n  dlB|>niiod  of  only  to  Ibe  amount  of  £JOO,0(M,  «jiulu«t  £2,200,- 
000  In  tbp  itanif  periuU  u  .war  ago. 

The  effort  was  made  to  force  tndta  to  a  gold  standard  while 
left  oomuierctatly  defenseless.  Her  curreucy  was  so  fixed  tliat 
her  exports  could  not  be  kept  np,  and  her  taxes  so  fixed  thai 
she  could  not  restniia  importa.  The  openitlon  ha-s  driven  Iter 
fortber  from  a  gold  standard  than  she  wat  before.  !f  she  bad 
been  allowed  to  adopt  a  protective  tarllT  there  would  bare 

•  TbU  iriu  vcriesd  bjr  Uir  Aiutr>llan  dHUpse  whtcli  ranw  laUr.  In  Ibe  Ooiwiitki 
Roporu,  Vol.XLIlt..No.  ]U1.8i>|)U(nlN!r,  lOB.  WUtlnm  Kapiu.  t'liltod  Sbtn  RDBBnl 
uSMncy,  nusUomi  Ui,i  bMcowliig  in  IM  VouAoa  cnarliptftii  Ui»  |n^n*  eaoMof  Um 
collapati   TliFOkUoaal  dcMufltevSooih  WnksalOBr.uin  OftuMr  SI,  UAwnaiM,- 
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i  been  hopM  of  seeuring  a  gold  litaiiclard.  Bat  Bnglaud  would 
not  nlloir  this.  In  spejiking  of  tfae  snggeetion  of  import  duties 
in  India,  Ilerecliell's  committee  says  io  its  report  :  "TIic  duties 
OB  ootton  goods  have,  however,  been  only  recentlf  abolished. 
They  were  tho  sobjoct  of  vohement  attack  in  this  country  (Eug- 
landj.  Any  attempt  to  reimpose  Ibem  would  me«t  with  great 
opposition,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  reimpoAition  of 
SQcJ)  duties  would  provoke  a  demand  for  a  eountervailing  exeiae 
npOD  all  cotton  goodn  manufactured  in  India.'' 

The  close  eonne«tion  iK-tweeu  the  taiifl'  and  the  ourieocy  was 
recognized,  but  Kogland  was  dealing  witit  one  of  her  colonle* — 
ont  of  which  it  is  her  policy  to  make  money.  Even  to  secure  a 
■steadier  rate  of  exchange  between  the  two  countrio),  Koglfuid 
>  conM  not  think  of  allowing  India  to  develop  her  indnstriee  by  a 
,  protective  tariff  vbich  would  keep  English  mannfacturers  out. 
England  began  to  see  India  reaching  ont  after  lier  Chinese  trade ; 
sbe  Baw  the  unmber  of  cotton  milU  in  India  double  in  ten  years, 
and  the  prodnction  of  cottou  goodii  increuiie  tenfold.  Of  courw 
England  a^ked  for  the  repeal  of  tbe  import  duties  on  cotton 
goods;  naturally  "they  were  tlie  subjectof  vchoineut  attack" 
in  England,  yet  they  were  for  the  highest  welfare  of  India — 
which  Kugland,  acting  upon  aelliid]  and  shortsighted  motives,  is 
now  driving  into  l>ankruptcy  and,  jxissibly,  revolution. 

But  the  United  i^tates  Is  not  one  of  England's  colonies.  This 
country  can  proceed  to  maintain  a  gold  standard  without  feeling 
obliged  to  endanger  it  by  any  conaidcrations  for  the  English 
competitor.  Unlike  India,  it  has  the  privilege  of  doing  as  it 
likes.  Bat  like  India,  this  oonntry  has  large  foreign  debts,  and, 
like  India,  it  has  for  some  years  l>een  accustomed  to  a  favorable 
balance  of  trade.  In  seeking  a  gold  basis  Indin  has  l>een  forced 
into  troubles.  In  trying  to  maintain  a  gold  basis  [he  United 
States  should  not  voluntarily  seek  similar  troubles. 

The  experiftiices  of  tlie  United  States  in  the  resumption  of 
Specie  payments  after  the  war,  furnish  evidence  to  substantiate 
the  oonciiislons  to  be  drawn  from  the  course  of  ftnanoial  events 
In  India.  "Tbe  way  to  resume  specie  payments)  is  to  resume," 
was  a  favorite  espreesion  twenty  years  ago,  but  if  resnmption 
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bad  be«ii  nadorlakcn  u  Teir  years  onrlicr  the  effort  oonld  not 
have  been  »o  sigoally  snceessAil.  In  bis  report  of  tbe  finaiic«« 
for  186d — ten  ycATs  before  reeuiuption — Seoretnry  Bontwell  naid  : 
TIm  ablHIy  of  tbe oountrj'  co  r^uiut-  ;ipM'i«  payaienie  ulll  not  l>e  duo 
to  any  sjifciul  IvRiKlutioii  upon  tlinl  oubJi^H,  Iml  to  tliv  ooiidiliun  at  ila 
)n()ik>lrlc-«  hih)  to  Ito  flnanclal  rt'latioua  to  other  countries.  Thcvc,  of 
counc,  will  be  more  or  laei  depviiitcitt  ujMm  tin-  gaa«ntl  iwUcy  of  the 
Buvenitiiimt.  Tho  war  vxhauaUid  lUc  coiuitry  of  it«  mAtvrtal  wealth 
and  tJio  staKrs  of  tbe  Boiitb  were  Utvrally  Impoverished.  A  neeewary 
condition  for  tlie  rv«ut»p(ioi)  of  ii[i<><>ii-  iMyiiiviiU  was  tho  developmeut 
of  tbp  hiduetrl«8  of  the  nation,  both  North  nnd  ^nth,  and  tbe  cunao- 
quent  Hi-^uuiulatiou  of  the  movable  produuls  of  induntry  to  such  an  ex- 
tent Hint  <'spc>i-l«  of  thoi^t  product*  should  be  (Hjual  tnibolnntinlly  to  mir 
Imports.  Bo  long  as  It  is  neceaeary  to  jxAy  for  merv^bandlse  Imported  by 
tbe  trausrt-r  of  governnieul  lMn<U,»r  other  I'Vldi-iiPcn  »f  indHib^uew  to 
otber  countrii*,  bo  lonft  will  It  be  ImprocticnMo  to  re«iimo  aiid  main- 
tain  specie  payniente.  When  the  producia  of  industry  exported  shall  be 
wiual  DUtHtlAiiliaily  to  Ihv  product*  of  otlicr  omintrtcK  imported,  tbvru 
will  be  no  demand  for  specie  for  export  except  what  may  arise  from 
tbe  dmtnislanee  that  our  buuds  held  attroad  are  wnt  home,  Mold  in 
our  niarki^tii,  and  thi>  procrviU  cxpcirtifl  In  cnin. 

Secretary  Bontwell  dearly  recognized  the  close  relation  be- 
tween the  poHsible  metallic  reserves  of  a  nation  and  tbe  con- 
dition of  itit  trade.  Besnmption  was  legislatAd  ROme  time  later, 
bot  not  til]  the  neoessary  ioduatrial  condition  bad  been  reached. 
It  sboald  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  twenty  years  previous  to 
this  statement  of  Secretary  Bontwell,  this  ooantry  bad  produced 
over  *1. 000, 000, 000  in  gold.  Ten  years  of  that  period  ronstitnted 
the  alleged  "golden  age"  of  the  Walker  tariff,  many  featnrea  of 
which  04>pear  in  the  Wilson  bill.  Yet  for  those  twenty  yearn, 
tho  importo  of  mercbandute  exceeded  exports,  witb  two  slight 
exceptions — one  in  1853  and  tlie  other  in  1S62.  As  a  oonse- 
qneooe,  the  country  exported  far  more  specie  than  it  imported 
every  year  from  1850  to  1S"9,  with  one  exception — in  1S61.  If 
the  Walker  tariff  had  been  rcadopted  in  Grant's  first  adminis- 
tration, I  believe  npecie  payments  could  not  have  been  resumed 
in- 1879,  except  by  a  large  sale  of  bondis  and  then  they  ooold 
not  have  been  maintained.  This  will  be  vehemently  denied  by 
low  tariff  advocates,  but  the  evidenoee  of  its  probability  are 
very  strong  and  the  principle  enunciated  by  Secretary  Boutwetl 
in  1869  was  endorsed  by  some  who  have  evidently  so  far  for- 
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it  as  to  now  advocate  an  auprotective  tariff  and  a  gold 
adard  at  one  and  the  same  tiin«. 

The  total  amount  of  the  iudebledn«88  of  tli«  i>eopIe  of  the 

United  Ststea  to  foreigoers  'm  lai^er  to-day  tbao  ever  before. 

In  the  recent  rapid  mechanical  derelopment  we  have  mode  oiir- 

.  selves  liable  to  a  very  lai^  annual  payment  of  interest  or  diri- 

>  dends  is  gold  or  ito  eqaivalenl  in  merchandise.     It   Is  uufoitu- 

Date  that  there  are  no  reliable  Ktati^tics  of  the  amount  of  such 

'Obligations.      There  iit  no  way  of  aoimrately  determining  the 

'  Unonnt  of  money  that  foruigncra  have  iiivccited  in  our  muait-ipal 

and  state  bonds  and  particularly  in  tlie  secoritdes  of  the  new 

and  lat:ge  mvcbauical  and  mining enbcrpriscs.     To  develop  these 

the  Eogliah  and  Germaun  have  famished  large  sums  of  money 

iauil  now  receive  large  sama  in  interest  and  divtdendfi. 

Of  the  present  national  debt  very  little  i«  now  held  abroad. 
The  statu  and  local  debts  are  given  by  the  census  as  91,135,210,- 
412  ;  extensively  held  by  foreigners.  Th«  capilut  slock  of  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  is  given  by  the  report  of  the 
lotennate  Commeroe  Commission  for  lH^li  asftjJOO.C^S.iSS,  and 
the  funded  debtas^l,S74,57(>,131.  and  of  this  not  one  eighth  was 
'  owned  by  railway  corporation*.  The  amount  of  bonds  imued  by 
tbe  Tarioos  steamboat,  tel^raph,  telephone  and  vnrions  manu- 
facturing companies  can  be  estimated  only  ,but  it  in  very  large. 
In  the  recent  debateo  in  Congrefis  the  amount  of  our  securities 
of  all  olasaes  held  abroad  has  been  stated  all  the  way  from  one 
to  five  billion.  A  conservative  eatimate  would  plaoe  the  amount 
at  not  less  than  :{i:2,30O,O00,(H)a,  the  interest'  of  which  at  only  -1 
percent  would  call  for  $100,000,000  annually  which  if  not  rein* 
voeted  here  In  other  securities  to  the  further  incregse  of  interest 
obligations,  would  re(|uire  au  exportation  of  $100,000,000  in 
nwrcliatidlso  or  specie. 

The  statistics  of  onr  commerce  give  tinmlstakable  evidence  of 
the  demands  made  upi>u  our  resourced  by  foreign  holders  of  our 
seeiiritieB.  For  the  period  covered  by  the  fl»cal  yeai'S  1^^-112 
ioclugive,  the  exporta  of  the  United  States  amounted  in  valne  to 
83,514,989,017;  the  imports,  to  »3, 200,760, 7 19.  The  excess  in 
the  value  of  exporta  over  that  of  imporb)  for  these  foor  years 
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iFa»$30S.218,2aSor  an  areragO  of  $77,0->4,574  aiiDually.  The 
noremeDt  of  silver  mast  also  be  considered  an  virtually  the 
movement  of  au  ordinary  commodity.  We  pro<Iiioe  it  and  liko 
to  sell  it.  The  theory  18  that  iu  a  nilver  producing  nation  on  a 
gold  baHLS  Uie  exportation  of  silver  redaces  the  stock  of  specie  It 
doeo  not  want  and  hid^  in  secnrtng  tliat  wliicJi  ir  wanted.  It 
shotild  bo  reckoned  as  merchandise.  For  tlie  fiscal  ycara  men- 
tioned above,  the  excess  of  exports  of  silver  over  imports  was 
$57,272,500  from  which  ahould  be  aubtnwtwl  tJio  excess  of  im- 
ports of  itiiver  ore  over  exports  amounting  for  the  same  period 
to  about  $.30,000,000.  The  actual  excess  of  exports  of  silver 
then  is  about  *27,OrtO,Oi)0  which  when  added  to  the  excem  of  ex- 
ports of  merchandise  for  the  x*^rioii  makes  a  total  balance  in  our 
favor  of  ^«.'., 21  IS, -JUS  or  an  annual  balauoe  of  «.S3,S01,.''7 1. 

If  the  United  States  bad  no  foreiRD  debts  it  might  safely  ex- 
pect that  this  balance  would  be  settled  by  tin  importation  of  gold 
in  excess  of  exports.  But  the  ITnited  States  is  in  debt  abroad  and 
this  balaoce  of  trade  in  merchandise  in  oar  favor  does  not 
aqoare  oar  accoants  with  the  foreign  money  lender.  Instead  of 
an  exceas  of  Imports  of  gold  for  this  period  there  is  an  excess  of 
exports  of  $lt>i:,.V>2,.'):tt>.  When  this  is  added  to  the  excees  of 
exports  of  merchandise  and  silver  already  foand  a  gnind  total 
of  M*>S.0i:),3I>J  for  the  four  years  is  otrtained — an  aanoal  bal- 
ance in  the  favor  of  the  Uulletl  States  of  :$114.iiO^.:}4S — for 
whicJi  there  in  no  visible  payment  to  as.  .Vs  a  matter  of  (act  it 
represents  our  payment  to  otbere— a  payment  that  will  decrease 
only  wheu  borrowing  on  the  otlier  side  stop«  and  when  old  ottli- 
gatious  begin  to  be  settled. 

Up  to  this  time,  owing  to  an  excess  of  exports  of  merchandise 
over  imports  and  owiog  also  to  the  Meady  production  of  gold, 
the  United  ^States  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  gold  standard 
while  making  a  large  uie  of  silver.  I1ie  same  tariff  policy 
which  has  restricted  imports  has  developed  industries  and  so 
swelled  our  exports.  The  country  has  thiut  easily  escaped  the 
misfortune  which  has  now  fallen  upon  India. 

What  will  be  the  eGTeet,  then,  upon  our  trade  accounts  of  a 
law  which  to  possess  any  logical  strength  promises  an  increase  of 
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at  least  $250,000,000  in  the  f  alao  of  Imports  T    This  increase 
sttat  be  paid  for  either  by  increased  exportations  of  merchan- 

'dlse  or  of  gold.  If  paid  for  entirely  or  tnuiuly  by  the  former 
the  couDtry  may  preserve  ita  pr^eeot  standonl  of  valne.  If  paid 
for  largely  by  gold  it  mu«t  lose  It.  Tliere  is  oo  question  abont 
Uiis. 

But  llwre  Is  an  ecoooaiic  theory  that  the  advautages  of  int«r* 
national  trade  should  not  be  measored  either  by  an  exoeM  of  ex- 
ports or  by  an  excess  of  Iroiwrts.  This  may  be  trne  and  slill 
the  ability  to  tnainuin  a  deaired  standard  of  value  may  be  lost 

fby  an  excess  of  imports  over  esporlA.  There  in  another  theory 
that  importations  provoke  exportations  and  W«t  rrrsa — th«  ten- 
dency being  U)  e<|U)ilize  inattent.  But,  however  trae  the  theory 
is  tlie  fact  remains  that  a  conotry  with  a  large  foreign  debt  uiut, 
if  it  wonld  keep  the  highest  standard  of  value,  find  some  way  to 

,  eampet  ttH  exports  to  exceed  its  imports.     Xo  do  tlu»  tb«  United 

^Stales  has  D«ed  a  protective  tariff. 

If  by  the  poaiage  of  the  proposed  tariff  bill  the  importationit 
lioald  inoreaM  in  value  $250,000,000  (as  they  must  to  meet  the 

'  expenses  of  the  government)  then,  to  effect  it  with  exportations 
of  merchandiae  otir  producers  must  find  at  oneo  markets  abroad 
for  r-f-^O,  000,000  worth  of  goods.  Can  they  do  itt  Can  Amer- 
Icumt  compute  iu  foreign  ports  with  foreign  goods  which  success- 
fully compete  with  American  goods  in  American  markets  f  Is 
it  not  plainly  absurd  lo  maintaiu  Ihul  the  American  can  under- 
sell at  London  the  very  competitors  who  are  nnderaelling  him  at 
Sew  York  T 

Whatever  the  theoretical  possibilities  are,  the  practical  proba- 
htUties  are  that  tbe  Amertcau  producer's  ability  to  increase  the 
valne  of  exporto  wonld  be  weakened  by  an  increase  of  im- 
portations competing  tteriouely  with  his  own  productious.  In 
order  to  miuntain  onr  gold  standard  we  need  a  guarantee  that  an 
ezoees  of  (^xpo^ts  over  imports  will  prevail.  But  Iho  Wilson 
bill  can  give  uo  such  guarantee.  On  the  other  band  it  makes  it 
extremely  probable  that  the  order  of  things  would  bOTeven«(l, 
imports  generally  exceeding  exports. 
Xot  only  is  this  I<%ically  ho,  but  what  experience  we  have  to 
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drav  Irom  sn-itaios  ita  tmth.  la  a  work  not  loug  ago  imbliabed 
by  Arthur  B.  and  Qcury  Farqubar,  two  E«alou8  advocates  of  free 
trade  and  all  the  oberiKhed  doctrines  of  the  dnssical  Bobool  of 
political  eooDomy,  we  arc  furnUbeil  wilb  tables  wbidi  if  doeely 
examined  condemn  tlieir  oonclosions.  The  rate  of  duty  on  total 
imports  under  the  Walker  tarifl*  varitMl  l>cl«rocn  i'^.H  and  15.4 
per  cent  from  1817  to  IS4>0.  In  that  golden  age  oar  importii  of 
merchaudijtc  exceeded  exports  every  year  bnt  one  and  oar  ex- 
ports  of  specde  exceeded  imports  every  year  but  one.  This  was 
at  a  time,  too,  when  comparatively  few  of  our  eecuritice  wore 
held  abroad. 

Take  another  period  beginning  at  a  date  when  the  protection 
systeiD  began  to  make  its  influeuoe  felt  on  our  industries  after 
the  war.  From  1^76  to  18!tO  the  exports  of  morchaadlae  ex- 
ceeded imports  every  year  bnt  two,  while  exports  of  specie 
which  included  silver  exceeded  imports  only  ten  of  the  years 
of  tbe  pei-iod  at  a  time  when  we  were  incnrring  large  debts 
abroad.  During  thia  period  the  rate  of  duty  on  all  imports  ran 
from  20.7  bo  31  per  cent.  These  facts  taken  from  a  free  trader's 
tabular  arguments  ought  to  satisfy  os  as  to  our  esperieuue. 

One  of  the  argutueabs  of  the  advocate  of  lariiT  reform  is  that 
low  duties  will  not  create  an  un&rorable  balance  of  trade  and 
drain  us  of  specie,  because  Rugland  for  mauy  years  has  main- 
tained import  balances  of  both  merchandise  and  specie.  Of 
course  she  has.  Half  the  uutJons  of  the  world  are  In  debt  to 
England.  Before  this  country  attempts  suooeasfnUy  to  play  the 
rAle  of  Kugland  it  must  cease  to  be  a  debtor  aud  become  a  lai^ 
creditor. 

If,  as  is  estimated,  It  takes  91O0,0O0,(iOU  a  year  to  pay  for- 
eigners for  the  continued  use  of  their  money — a  sum  which  is 
now  paid  by  an  average  excess  of  exports  of  merchandise  ovw 
imports  of  $7^,000,000,  aud  the  rest  mainly  in  gold,  the  wiping 
out  of  that  exoMH  of  exports  of  merchandise  wonld  compel  ns  to 
send  abroad  more  gold  by  $7.'(,0OO,0O0  a  year  thau  we  do  now, 
and  l>y  that  amount  abo,  more  thau  is  annually  produced  Id  the 
rnited  States. 

Soch  a  turn  iu  affairs  would  play  havoc  with  oar  gold  reserves 
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rUOOLKM  in  calcalos  cao  not  )>e  ancoeesfhlly  nolred  if 
^^  tlie  uioltipUcatioa  (Able  b«  ignortKl.  Ic  ia  equally  impossi- 
ble to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusioQ  npon  the  monetary  question 
williont  taking  Into  coasideratlou  general  priucipl«ft. 

To  solve  the  monetary  question  satisfactorily,  it  ia  neoeasary 
to  inquire  what  aulliorlty  government  cud  rightfully  exercise 
over  money,  oonaidered  both  as  n  medium  of  exchange  and  as  a 
standard  of  value — and  to  determine  this  oeoemltate^  a  proper 
nnderstanding  of  the  object  of  social  organization  or  gorem- 
ment  It  la  axiomatic,  In  this  republic  at  least,  that  govenunent 
is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  indtvidnal  rights. 
Oovemmentit  are  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
will  of  the  minority.  The  majority,  by  yirtoe  of  bnite  force, 
haa  the  power  to  euforeu  ito  will  irrespective  of  any  aocial 
organization.  The  tyranny  of  a  majority  is  the  won^t  of  all 
tyrannies,  since  it  is  unmoved  by  sympathy,  and  onaved  by  the 
fear  of  assassination.  The  natural  right  of  an  indlridaal  in  his 
social  relatiooa  in  to  do  as  be  pleases,  provided  he  does  not  in  so 
doing  infringe  npon  the  e<|ual  rjghta  of  oil  other  individuals. 
Thia  is  the  golden  role  of  religion  and  the  law  of  equal  freedom 
of  science.  The  sole  legitimate  object  of  government  i»  to 
secure  individual  rights  by  prereutiug  eaoroachmeuts  there- 
upon  and  by  controlling  snch  enterprises  as  require  for  their 
eatabliahmeot  and  conduct  a  governmental  franchise  j  that  is  to 
say,  a  pai-ting  by  the  individual  with  a  portion  of  bis  equal 
right 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  suggest  a  monetary  scbeiae 
adapted  to  the  preaeot  situation  in  the  TTniled  States  based  npon 
this  conoeption  of  the  proper  sphere  of  government  and,  as  far 
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epBM  permlte,  explain  llie  r«iaous  for  tJie  serenl  featnres 
'proposed. 

1.  ATmUhIi  all  oxisUiig  legxl  tender  laws,  anci  provide  Tor  the 
anlimited  coinage  of  both  gold  aad  silver  at  tlie  existing  ratio  of 
Blzteea  (nearly)  to  one.  Ciiarge  the  depotiitors  of  bullion  the 
actual  cost  of  reflnioK,  alloyiog,  and  nuDtiDt;. 

Legal  tender  acts  are  indefensible,  are  (hiadnlent  in  diaracter, 
and  are  not  vitbin  the  proper  proWnoe  of  gorernment.  Con- 
sider what  a  legal  tender  act  ia.  Ko  legal  tender  act  can  ever 
be  paned  which  does  not  affect  existing  ooatracla.  It  compels 
au  existing  creditor  to  accept  and  tJio  debtor  to  give  a  certain 
Bi»ecified  kind  and  qoality  of  money  irrespective  of  all  equities 
which  may  have  entered  into  the  original  contract.  A  legal 
tender  act  preenppoeea  that  the  money  legislated  upon  niay  )>e 
Inefinitable  and  unjust.  If  the  consideration  tendered  by  the 
detrtor  '\s  that  which  the  creditor  contracted  for  and  which  he 
to  take,  no  legal  tender  act  is  necMsary.  If  otherwise, 
the  legal  tender  act  in  frundnlenc  TTnless  the  legal  tender  act 
l^tfierateB  inequitably  and  Irandulcntly,  there  is  no  occasion  or 
for  it ;  if  it  does  so  act,  tliere  is  no  excuse  for  it.  "Legal 
tender "  was  the  invenUcHi  of  spendthrift  monarcba  who 
debased  their  coins  and  then  promulgated  legal  tender  acts, 
eompelling  their  subjects  to  take  Ibe  debased  uoius  at  tbeir  face 
Taloe.  The  English  pound  sterliug  was  originally  a  pouud  troy 
weight  of  silver.  By  suoceHsive  debasements  and  conteupo- 
raneons  legal  tender  uctx,  a  pound  troy  weight  of  silver  (at  the 
Gnglisb  coining  rate)  now  inakcK  more  than  three  pounds  ster- 
ling- 
Legal  ten<lor  acts  compel  individuals  to  do  what  otlierwise 
they  would  l>e  unwilling  to  do,  and  this  compulsion  Is  entirely 
inespectivo  of  any  equitable  or  moral  consideratioDS.  Legal 
tender  acts  hence  constitute  an  lafringeroent  npoo  Indiridnal 
rigbts,  are  ontBide  of  the  proper  sphere  of  governmeDt)  and  con- 
sequently sliould  be  repealed. 

If  deprived  of  all  legal  teuder  qualities,  no  valid  objection  can 
be  ni^ed  to  the  unlimited  coinage  on  private  account,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  deposilois,  of  both  gold  and  silver,  or  of  any  other 
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metals  or  tbinga,  for  that  matter.  The  governmeatal  stamp 
would  then  umouDt  simply  to  »  credible  oertlSc»i«  of  the  weight 
a&d  fineness  of  the  coin,  and  wonld  rest  on  precisely  the  same 
prindplca  wliicli  Justify  goveronieutul  regulation  and  inspection 
of  ordinary  weigbDi  and  meaHiires.  To  gire  a  special  pririle|;e 
to  gold  ovnera  wtitcli  is  denied  to  silver  owoers  (or  for  tliat  mat- 
ter  to  the  owners  of  otlier  forms  of  property)  is  indefensible,  be- 
cause it  gi\-e8  to  a  class  a  privilege  which  of  uecessily  cannot  be 
abared  by  the  masses,  and  is  hence  an  infringement  upon  indi- 
Tidoat  rights.  This  is  irreepootive  of  the  consideration  that, 
under  esifiting  couditions  in  otJier  countries,  the  free  coinage 
privilege  in  tlio  X7nited  Suto»  is  perhaps  of  no  special  i-alue  to 
gold  owneiB. 

Under  such  circumstancee  both  gold  and  silvor  would  circu- 
late side  by  side  irrespective  of  the  ratio  between  them.  Gre- 
abani's  law,  so-called,  would  not  bo  operative,  because  the  over- 
vnlned  metal  will  drive  the  other  onC  of  circulation  only  when 
both  are  full  legal  lender.  The  two  metals  deprived  of  Ic^ 
tender  qualities  will  stand  before  the  public  on  their  own  merits 
and  if  one  supereedes  the  other  it  will  be  a  case  of  survival  of 
the  fittcsL  Whoever  borrows  gold  will  contract  to  repay  gold  ; 
whoever  borrows  silver  will  contract  to  repay  silver.  The  only 
poaible  inconvenience  would  be  the  existence,  perhaps,  of  two 
prioea  current.  That  this  is  uot  impracticable  is  witnessed  by 
tiu  period  when  greenbacV-s  and  other  paper  repre^cutatives  of 
money  were  at  a  discount  as  compared  with  gold  and  silver. 
Bat  oven  tliis  inconvenience  will  be  found  to  be  obviated  lo 
wlint  follows.  The  propoeition  here  suggested  can  be  adopted 
irrespective  of  the  action  of  other  countries,  and  wonld  place 
tlie  citi7.euA  of  the  United  States  in  a  commanding  commercial 
poeitdon,  since  they  would  have  the  monetary  fecilitlee  at  band 
for  trade  with  both  silver  and  gold  using  countries.  The  if^n'' 
fatuns  of  an  internntionl  agix>«nient  would  disappear.  Xatiouiil 
monetary  independence  v&  clearly  attainable  by  following  correct 
principlce. 

2.  The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  the  daily  use  of 
coins  iu  considerable  amounts  is  feasible.     The  public  have 
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bmo  edncated  to  the  aee  of  the  more  economical  and  oonrenient 
ftper  repreeenUitives  of  money.  Xo  one  wishes  now  to  carry  or 
adle  either  gold  or  silver  iu  large  amonnts.  The  isHuaaoe  of 
ftper  money  havioga  statutory  basla  is  peculiarly  Lhe  province 
of  Rovemment.  It  is  a  pririlcge  which  obvioualycan  not  be  ex- 
tended by  statute  to  atl.  llcuce  to  confvr  the  privilege  upon 
nertain  individuals  is  an  infringement  upon  the  equal  rtghtH  of 
all.  While,  therefore,  government  aloue  has  the  right  to  issue 
paper  money,  such  paper  should  never  depend  for  its  value  upon 
the  credit  of  the  govi-riiruenl.  Where  govern  mental  credit  is  re- 
lied upon  powerful  special  interests  find  frequent  occasion  to  de- 
(liciatfd  Icgiiilativo  action  to  support  it.  That  govern- 
aeotal  credit  may  on  occasion  fail  Li  Rbowii  by  the  late  civil 
war.  Hence  the  only  form  of  paper  money  which  fihould  be 
|isned  should  be  coin  certificates  tiawd  npoa  the  actual  depoeit 
with  the  ^vcrnment  of  coin.  The  government  in  sach  case 
would  be  a  mere  trnslee  and  the  certiftcates  evidences  of  the 

In  bsuing  these  coin  certificates  the  government  should  e:cer- 
cise  absolute  impartiality  toward  all  the  money  materials.  This 
article  proceeds  on  tlie  anuaniption  that  gold  and  silver  ai-e  the 
only  practicable  money  materials,  an  aasnmptJoo  which  may  in 
tlie  future  prove  incorrect  bnt  which  is  suHieieuUy  exact  for  the 
present  purpose. 

Should  opportnnily  offer  we  may  in  the  futuie  discuss  at 
teogth  the  opinion  here  offered.  The  proposed  certificates 
shonid  heuee  recite  that  there  had  been  deposited,  payable  on 
demand,  one-half  the  face  value  in  gold  the  other  half  in  sil- 
ver. 

.^  The  attitude  of  the  government  in  using  money  sbould  be 
one  of  equal  impaitiality.  All  of  its  receipts  should  be  made 
payable,  and  all  of  its  disbursements  should  be  made,  half  in 
gfdd  and  half  In  silver.  The  coin  certilicates  should  be  mode 
raoeirable  for  all  public  dues,  and  shonld  be  used  exclusively  in 
public  disbtirwments.  The  coin  certificates  would  hence  come 
into  general  u»e  probably  to  the  exclusion  of  coin.  The  certifi- 
cates might  perhaps  consistently  be  made  a  legal  tender  in  pay- 
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ment  of  all  public  and  private  debts  contracted  after  tlie  iimtitu- 
tion  of  the  oertilicatefi,  except  when  otfaerwiiie  stipnlatM  in  tho 
ooobact  Such  a  llrulted  legal  tender  provision  would  simply 
bo  a  deoiaratioQ  that  where  the  kind  of  coia  waB  not  sjtecified  it 
would  be  ooncluitlvoly  presumed  that  half  gold  and  half  silver 
was  meant.  This  would  be  the  l^al  presumption  witkont  sncb 
A  proviftion.  Such  u  logiil  tender  provision,  it  Is  believed,  wonld 
be  unnecessary  to  secare  the  circulation  of  the  certificates.  That 
paper  reprcseututives  of  money  soBScienUy  guaranteed  paas  cuf' 
rent  without  any  legal  tender  provision  is  evidenced  by  the  na- 
tional bank  uotc«.  To  hasten  the  circulation  of  the  oertificatee  it 
might  be  advisable  to  require  that  they  alone  should  be  used  as 
iairfti]  reeervo  by  Che  national  banks.  As  long  us  the  present 
alliance  exists  between  the  national  banks  and  the  Kovemment, 
they  should  be  compelled  to  further  the  govern tueut'S  policy. 
The  states  and  municipalities  wonld  soon  follow  the  lead  of  the 
national  government  in  reference  to  the  oertificatcs. 

A.  Provision  should  l>e  made  for  the  early  retirement  of  all 
the  present  forms  of  paper  money,  or  their  conversion  into  the 
new  coin  certificates.  Existing  gold  and  silver  eerliScates  as 
long  as  outatandiue  should  be  treated  a^  gold  and  silver,  and 
when  presented  for  payiueut  or  paid  Into  the  treasury  should 
not  be  reissoed.  Greenbacks  should  be  placed  at  once  on  the 
proposed  bimetallic  basis,  and  the  one  hundred  million  reserve 
shoold  be  made  up  equally  of  gold  and  silver.  The  greenbaclcs 
shonld  (hen  be  gradually  and  uniformly  retired  during  a  long 
period,  say  twenty  years.  Ifational  bank  notes  should  also  be 
made  payable  half  in  silver  and  half  in  gold.  Their  fttrthcr 
issue  or  increase  should  lie  stopped,  and  they  shonld  be  retired 
as  rapidly  as  existing  charters  will  permit  So  more  national 
banks  should  be  established,  and  the  states  shonld  refuse  to 
nnthorixe  the  issue  of  stale  bank  notes  and  to  establish  any  more 
state  ban^.  Banking  should  be  in  the  bands  of  pri%-ate  parties 
exclusively.  There  should  be  alxwlutely  no  alliance  between 
banks  and  government 

Since  Uie  Sherman  act,  so-called,  was.  as  far  aa  the  principles 
of  monetary  science  are  concerned,  the  most  vicious  monetary 
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act  ever  paasod  bjr  Cungrass,  eo  tb«  treatment  of  the  coin  eertiO- 
cftteo  iasoed  nnd^r  it»  authority  pra<>entR  the  greatest  difSculty. 
Since  the  Sherman  certificates  ar«  made  payable  by  the  terms  of 
the  act  iD  eitlier  silver  or  gold,  under  the  diflcretion  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  since  the  act  declares  that  it  is  the 
ptvpose  of  the  government  in  passing  the  act  to  treat  the  two 
metals  alike,  they  »hoald  while  oatstanding  be  regarded  as 
representing  lialf  gold  nod  half  silver,  and  when  presented  for 
payment  they  should  be  go  paid  and  not  reissued.  Since  the 
>vernineul  has  not  the  gold  and  silver  coin  to  meet  tiieoe  notes, 
legiitlation  is  oeceflsary.  The  silver  bullion  purchased  nuder  the 
act  ahonld  be  coined  into  standard  silver  dollars.  Of  this 
,»nonnt,  $50,000,000  sliould  be  transferred  to  the  greenback 
ve,  and  a  corresponding  amount  of  gold  shonld  be  trans- 
&rred  from  the  greenback  fund  to  the  Sherman  certificate  fond. 
The  ooioing  of  the  silvei-  bullion  would  provide  more  than 
eooogb  silver.  One  plan  for  eecuring  the  necessary  equid 
HlDOunt  of  gold  would  be  to  empower  the  secretary  of  tbo 
treasary  (for  this  purpone  and  also  whenever  necefloarr  to 
render  equal  the  holdings  of  the  government  in  gold  and  silver) 
to  anthorixe  all  dues  to  the  United  States  to  be  paid  in  gold  at  a 
dlseotint  eqnal  to  the  agio  between  the  new  coin  certifieate«  and 
gold,  plos  an  additional  amount  (say  five  per  oeut,  or  sach  other 
per  cent  as  experience  might  show  to  1^  uecessarj-)  sufficient  to 
make  it  profitable  to  the  payer  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer. 
This  would  iirolMibly  provide  gohl  as  fa-st  an  neoeeeary.  If  not, 
tlie  gorerniueot  wonid  have  to  Imrrow  eiufficient  gold  on  gold 
bonds  to  meet  its  cnrreut  oblignlions.  In  a  few  years  nothing 
would  be  in  circulation  except  gold  and  silver  coin  and  the  new 
coin  cerUfScaten. 

6.  So  &r,  only  contracts  entered  into  after  the  inaDgnraCion 
of  tbs  proposed  scheme  have  been  considered.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  equity  of  existing  contracts  is  the  most  delicate 
part  of  the  whole  matter.  That  the  debtor  ela«  has  perhaps 
been  rohbed  by  past  If^islation  is  no  excuae  for  defrauding  the 
creditor  class  now.  The  individuals  have  changed,  aud  exist- 
ing creditors  shonld  not  undergo  vicarious  ])uni!>hmeut.     All 
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existing  contracts  which  call  specifically  for  gold  or  silver 
TotUd  remaip  undisturbed.  We  can  divide  other  exiMing  debts 
into  two  clatsee» ;  first,  those  which  were  contracted  (or  simply 
replace  those  contracted)  prior  to  Febniiu-y  13,  1873,  and 
second,  new  debts  contracted  since  that  date.  Prior  to  Febra- 
ary  12,  1873,  the  "debtor's  option"  Btandurd  existed,  hence 
strict  equity  would  demand  that  the  first  class  of  debts  should 
be  payable  In  either  gold  or  silver,  at  the  option  of  the  debtor. 
Bince  Febrnary  13,  18i3,  we  have  been  on  au  exdusirely  gold 
Htandard,  and  were  Ic  not'  for  one  consideration,  equity  would  re- 
quire that  the  second  clan  of  debts  should  be  payable  in  gold. 
The  one  consideratiou  rcfemid  to  is  that  more  than  one  half  of 
the  existing;  legal  tender  money  is  oot  cold,  and  it  is  now  avail- 
able for  the  payment  of  this  second  cIubh  of  debts.  The  proposed 
scheme,  «nce  it  takes  away  the  artificial  prop  of  legislative 
interferencA  which  has  heretofore  maintained  silver,  silver  oer- 
tificatee,  greenbackti,  national  bank  notes,  and  Sherman  certifi- 
cates, on  a  pHT  with  gold,  would  deprive  the  debtor  of  over  one 
half  of  his  existing  facilities  for  paying  his  debts.  With  some 
hesitancy,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  justice  would  mot^t  nearly 
be  attained  by  providing  that  all  existing  debts  of  the  two 
claisnes  named  should  be  made  payable  half  in  gold  and  half  in 
silver.    ^Inch  could  be  urged  in  favor  of  this  proposition. 

6.  The  existing  subsidiary  coinage  conld  renrntu  as  it  ia,  but 
shoold  be  made  convertible  on  demand  into  tJie  new  coin  oertifi- 
oates  only.  Many  sound  reasons  exist  for  snbeddiary  ooins  of 
lees  than  their  face  value.  They  should  be  treated  as  tokens 
merely,  should  have  no  legal  tender  qualities  (except  perhaps 
up  to  one  dollar),  and  the  government  ahoald  carry  a  suBBoleat 
redemption  fund  to  cover  the  agio  and  the  average  loea  by  abra- 
sion. 

1.  It  is  believed  that  after  a  sufiioient  lapse  of  time,  aay  tea 
or  fifteen  years,  all  contracts  would  be  based  upon  the  proposed 
"  averaRe  stan<]ard  ",  that  the  proposed  coin  certificates  vould 
alone  be  in  ciroiilnlion ;  that  siiljeluntially  all  Uie  gold  and  sQver 
coin  would  be  in  the  treasury,  and  that  gold  and  silver  would 
have  reached  a  natural  and  steady  basis  with  a  fixed  normal 
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ratio.    Since  the  gold  ^uid  Hilver  would  be  held  in  tho  treasury 

,1a  eqUAl  amouutri,   Uien,   if  (lie  ratio  between  gold  And  silver 

'sbmiid  be  different  fVom  its  present  roininR  ratio,  tlie  gold  and 

ailver  in  the  treasury  when  doniatidvd  could  be  reooined  at  the 

new  ratio  at  a  valne  for  each  ntetal  equal  to  the  ooin  vertilicati'M, 

utd  all  coinage  on  private  avoount  Iherealler  would  he  on  tlie 

P^uae  basis,  care  being  exercised  to  avoid  interfering  with  then 

existing  contracts  specifying  gold  or  silver. 

The  flchenie  snbmitted  lian  the  advantage  of  simplicity  in 
Itself,  the  only  compluxitivs  arising  from  the  endeavor  to  pro- 
ride  for  extingaisliiug  tile  reenlts  of  i>aflt  and  extnting  defective 
,  legislation. 

Siooe  the  "average"  standard  coin  eertificatea  would  be  wtA 
exclnsively  on  government  account,  sineo  no  other  paper  cnr- 
r«icy  wonld  be  in  existeuoe,  and  since  all  oalisidiary  coins 
wonld  lie  on  the  '-average"  standard,  the  [)ropoe«d  coin  oortiA- 
ctttes  wonld  soon  be  the  only  active  circulating  medium,  and 
consequently  the  objection  of  two  prices  cnrrent  would  disap- 
pear. 

The  government  would  in  its  relation  to  money  be  a  mere  im- 
partial certifier  and  custodian,  oxercksfng  do  discretion,  and  no 
interference  with  ratios  or  private  conttacta,  the  entangling  alii- 
«aoes  between  it  and  the  lnterei<.ted  private  and  corporate 
moneyed  daee  would  cenae,  and  as  far  as  the  national  govern- 
ment  at  least  lit  concerned  busiue^  would  be  on  a  strictly  cash 

basis. 

Abthcb  S.  Bkciwne. 


"CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBLTIONS  AND  PRESIDENTIAL  AP- 
POINTMENTS." 

BY  HBRBERT  M.  JAKEVTAT. 

MB.  CHABLGS  B0BIK30X  ei^oys  the  somewhat  qaes- 
tinnnble  clistinctiou  of  huvfng  lutilertakeii  U>  write  ilie 
first  article  of  any  importance  in  defense  of  President  Cieve- 
Innd's  Ai>)>ointinent  or  Air.  Tan  Aleu  to  the  Itollau  biIsbIod.  Iq 
the  January  namber  of  Tne  Amkbica;:  Jouukal  or  Pourrcs 
he  attempts  to  JustiTy  the  selection  of  Mr.  Van  Alcn  in  a  re- 
markable i>a{>or  eiititled,  "Campaign  Contributions  and  Presi- 
deollal  Appolutiuenta",  which  is  in  the  natore  of  a  r^olDder  U> 
Mr.  William  Dudley  Foulke's  impeachment  of  the  president  in 
a  rcc«ut  iaauc  of  Thr  Forum.  In  uudc-rtakiug  this  Uifik  Mr.  Gob- 
inson  has  a  pretty  big  contract  on  hand,  and  it  most  be  con- 
ceded  that  his  article  is  both  clever  and  ingeaioas,  bat  it  ia 
really  a  matter  of  regret  that  n  man  of  his  edncatlon  and  iKisi- 
tion  dbonld  ptx)Stitute  his  peu  In  such  a  cause.  The  fact  that 
Hr.  Robluitoii'8  relatloi»  with  the  adminlstratioii  are  eatd  to  be 
very  cJoee  and  tliat  his  mime  has  of  late  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  more  ihun  one  important  office,  makes  the  pabh- 
cation  of  this  article  all  the  more  regrettable.  Mr.  Robinson  is 
evidently  a  man  of  great  facility  of  mind.  It  Is  only  a  couple  of 
months  ago  that  he  contributed  a  vigorous  article  to  one  of  tlie 
reviews  in  coudeinuation  of  the  spoils  system.  Xow  he  coroee 
oat  ecinally  boldly  in  defense  of  an  appointment  the  character  of 
Tfaich  is  utterly  disastrous  to  all  political  morals.  Indeed,  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  civil  service  reform  6c«m  to  I>e  like  onto 
tlioM  held  by  that  other  clever  and  ambitious  yoang  "reformer", 
Josiah  Qniury,  who  is  conceded  to  be  /acSle  prineept  among 
spoila-hnoten.  Certainly  no  one  can  accase  Hr.  Itoblnson  of 
DOC  having  the  courage  of  his  convictions.     The  manner  in 
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vhtch  hepuyahis  reKp«cl8  to  the  "politioal  Pccksalffii"  andtiie 
"  aoscmpaloos  editora  *'  wlio Justly  op]>fiRed  Mr.  Van  Alen'a  ap- 
potatmeaU  i»  worthy  of  exSenator  lugallti.  UtU  it  should  be 
Kmembere*!  that  when  the  lawyer  for  the  defense  has  a  weak 
case  he  luually  attaoka  tho  plaintifTti  attorney.  Aad  this  U 
precisely  what  Mr.  Robioson  doe«  iu  the  present  article. 

It  is  conceded  by  over^'oue  that  Mr.  Van  Atcn's  soloction  for 
the  Italian  ramion  by  President  Cleveland  grew  primarily  ont 
of  his  baTing  contributed  a  Large  aum  of  money— from  ?30,600 
to  930,000— to  the  DemocrmUc  campaign  fand.  The  appoint- 
ment, as  everyone  Icdowb,  was  severely  criticised  in  the  Senate, 
and  was  only  ronllrnied  after  much  delay.  The  prefLt  of  the 
eonnlrj-,  regardless  of  party,  also  very  widely  oondeuned  It. 
To  the  surprise  of  everyone,  ^Ir.  Tan  Alen  declined  the  place 
after  he  had  been  confirmed,  holding  that  he  could  not  take  It 
under  such  a  storm  of  criticisio. 

If  Mr.  Cleveland's  sense  of  propriety  were  one  half  as  rcg^pon- 
sire  as  Mr.  Van  Alcn's,  tlie  appointment  woald  not  have  been 
made.  The  letters  vhicli  the  pveaident  received  would  aloue 
have  prevented  the  act  and  ttaved  the  admiuistratioa  from  a 
scandal  from  which  it  will  never  recover.  The  president  would 
not  have  hart  himself  if  lie  had  acknowledged  that  he  was  la- 
dnoed  to  make  aa  improper  appointment  through  lack  of  infor- 
matloa,  bat  ha»  hurt  himself  by  iuaistiug  upon  the  appoint- 
tuent  after  its  impropriety  was  made  clear  to  him. 

Cieneral  HnrrLwn  hurl  himself  by  the  Wnaamaker  appolnt- 
meat,  and  Mr.  Clevelaud  is  bound  to  suffer  from  the  Van  Alen 
ajbir.  Indeed  there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  the  two 
CBSM.  It  i«  jnst  as  treasonable  to  republican  institntious  to  sell 
the  ambassadorship  for  a  :?5i),000  contribution  as  to  appoint' 
Wanamaker  postmaster-general  in  payment  of  bis  services  aa 
collector  of  a  great  fund  for  the  Quay  umnagcmcnt  of  the  cam- 
paign of  18S.S. 

In  spite  of  orerwhelmiog  evidence  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Robin- 
son declares  that  3Ir.  Van  Alen  "  was  selected  purely  and  simply 
for  tbe  reason  that  he  was  fitted  for  the  post,  and  not  because  he 
eontribated  to  the  regular  campaign  fund  of  the  Democratic 
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party."  A&  a  matter  of  Tacty  it  makes  no  diSerenoe  wbetlier 
TAt.  Van  Aleo  is  reiUly  a  uiau  of  sugwrlor  parts  or  not  Tie 
oever  would  have  been  tliotif[tit  of  for  the  atubaBsadoisbip  to 
Italy,  or  for  niiy  otlier  forclgu  post  of  ooni«c<iiience,  or  for  way 
ituportaot  pinoe  in  the  pnblic  service  at  lioD>e,  had  it  not  beea 
for  tlie  p«cnlfur  relatloo«htp  which  ho  establiftbed  between  him* 
aelf  and  the  men  wlto  maoaiied  the  laet  Democratic  aattonal 
campaign.  His  nomiimtion  wim  simply  the  coufirntation  of 
vbat  was  in  all  eesential  particularo  an  Qadenitood  if  not  a  de- 
clared contract. 

The  nomination  in  itself  was  not  a  good  one,  for  riches  alone, 
while  tti«y  are  no  obstucle,  and  may  under  certain  cJrcuu- 
atancea  even  be  necessary  (which  is  a  sonroe  of  regret),  can 
never  be  a  sufficient  QUHlifivatlon  for  snch  a  position. 

Mr.  Robinmn  tella  us  that  Mr.  Van  Alen's  fitness  for  the 
plaM  "was  officially  vouched  for  by  both  the  Repnbllcan 
fienatois  from  Rhode  Island  in  Uieir  voteH  for  his  confirmation." 
Mr.  Van  Alon'n  only  serious  iudoraoment  was  that  of  the  two 
Republican  senators.  In  spite  of  this  fact  uo  less  an  authority 
than  Mr.  'Whitney  declared  that  Mr.  Van  Alen  was  appointed 
for  oonspicnoos  services  to  the  Democratic  party.  "Why,  if  Uiat 
was  so,  did  two  Republican  senators  want  him  so  muohT  If  he 
were  a  Democrat  with  a  record  for  patty  service^  wonid  not 
Republican  senators  have  eagerly  seized  any  pretext  for  rtyect- 
iiig  Ills  nomination  T  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  he  owes  his  con- 
firmation to  two  Republican  senators,  be  should  at  least  not  be 
charged  up  against  the  Democratic  patty.  He  never  voted  n 
Democratic  tickets  or  any  other  ticket,  until  last  year.  Uis 
fiist  vote  and  his  campaign  oontribntion  went  together.  The 
real  reason  for  his  appointment — the  only  reason  with  any 
Standing  room — is  not  only  that  he  gave  $M,UO0,  but  that  Mr. 
Whitney  demanded  the  place  for  him.  There  is  no  donbt  that 
Hr.  Cleveland  is  under  great  obligations  to  Mr.  Whitney;  DO 
donbt  that  be  should  be  eager  to  grant  to  Mr.  Whitney  any 
reasonable  ret|uest. 

Ah  early  as  .\pril  last  it  was  known  that  the  appointment 
of  this  campaign  contributor  was  Mr.  Whitney's  one  i«qQe8t  of 
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ti«  administration,  aod  Mr.  Mliitaoj  confirmed  tht»  In  bis 
■  to  the  preftident  on  tlie  subject  "Tliia  is  the  first  time," 
ia»ys,  "you  hare  been  appi-oaclied  by  me  on  tlie  subject  of 
appointmenta."  President  Cleveland  bad  been  inrormed  by 
)mo  of  his  best  friends  of  Mr.  Van  Alton's  TOiilribiition,  and 
tie  nature  of  bis  clAim.  The  disaHtroUH  efTedn  of  sQcb  an 
appointment  were  pointed  out  in  the  strongest  terms,  yet  he 
lias  dinregarded  \he  warninfc,  and  by  m  doing  tiatt  done  that 
j'Wbicb  inrolvCK  greater  evil  to  republican  institutions  than  any 
which  fAa  t>e  accomplished  l>y  bts  economic  policy. 
3fr.  Bobinson  seetui  to  defend  Hr.  Van  A.lcn  with  tlio  plea 
aa  a  Hcb  man  it  wan  not  n  remaricable  thini;  for  him  to 
Pgive  au  mncb  money  to  the  campaign  fund,  and  that  aid  to  tlio 
Dentocntic  canse  in  that  form  was  just  as  ie^timata  as  aid  in 
kany  other  form.  Ue  declares  that  "it  is  not  u  whit  IciH  credit- 
able or  iMttriotio  for  one  man  to  help  with  his  puree  a  cause  in 
which  be  bolievefl  than  for  anotbvr  to  aid  it  with  his  voice  or  his 
Tliere  U,  however,  oousiderable  difference  between 
inviug  offices  to  men  widely  known  because  they  are  ownpied 
with  public  affairs,  and  who  aid  llieir  ptirty's  canse  with  voice 
and  pen,  and  parceling  thera  ont  to  the  private  ricfa  men  who 
give  money  to  caiupaigu  fkiods.  Every  one  can  feel  the  diffei-- 
ence,  no  matter  what  logic  is  nsed  to  obscure  so  real  a  distinc- 
(too.  Itut  in  tlie  light  of  the  soundest  principles,  even  such  a 
difference  is  hardly  worth  noticing.  The  offices  do  not  exist  to 
reward  purfy  or  poi-sooal  t*rvii>«s  of  any  kind.  They  Mong  to 
Ibe  nation,  and  ought  to  be  filled  solely  opon  the  simple,  plain 
principle,  of  promoting  the  nation's  welfare. 

The  lesson  to  l>e  learned  from  >tr.  \'au  Alen's  apiMintment  u< 
rimply  that  a  young  man  who  has  never  attended  a  primary  or 
even  voted  can  step  into  a  foreign  mission  by  contributing  fifty 
thousand  dollani  to  campaign  expenses.  The  spoils  sydtem  of 
Andrew  Jackson  gave  the  oOices  as  a  reward  for  party  services, 
bnl  selling  ofGces  to  the  highest  bidder  in  gold,  regardless  of 
capacity,  President  Cleveland's  friends  will  hardly  dare  to  claim 
WB  a  worthy  contribution  to  political  ethics. 

Hkuiiekt  M.  Jaxeway. 
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1,  MAMMA,  mamma!"  cried  ft  small  boy  linrryiog 
home  from  school  filled  with  enthnaiasnt,  and  big  vitb 
btB  newly  actinired  information  vrhicli  lie  a3suiiic<]  would  in- 
terest and  instruct  hi»  iMirent  as  niucb  as  himself.  "Ofa  mamma, 
they  upell  ox  o-x.  ox,"  then  after  a  few  moments  reflection, 
"and  say,  mamma,  when  they  mean  more  than  one,  for  oxen, 
they  jofit  add  8." 

Here  was  a  bit  of  tnith  and  a  bit  of  philosophy,  and  the  smaJI 
boy  came  ax  near  to  comprehendiug  hU  t>ubject  and  to  telling 
the  whole  troth  as  did  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Jaaoary 
nnmber  of  The  Amebicas  Journai.  of  Politics  in  the  cap- 
tion of  which  article  he  very  fittiogly  wrote  the  word  '*blan- 
den,"  and  then  proceeded  to  write  of  what  he  pereiotaDtty  and 
OOnstoteutly  mlled  the  "  McKiulcy  bill."  The  doctor  will  donbt- 
les  be  greatly  stirprisMl,  if  he  Bfaall  ever  cbance  to  learn  that 
tbere  is  no  McKinley  bill,  and  ttiut  there  bus  not  been  one  for 
tbne  years,  nor  even  a  Bill  McKinley  in  CongretH  to  father  sncb 
a  bill. 

With  an  aamimption  of  superior  Icnowledge  which  is  really 
flStoandIng  and  which  would  be  iu  very  bad  taste  in  one  really 
having  something  to  communicate,  he  proceeds  directly  to  din- 
cnS8  the  one  great  blunder  of  thie«  eminent  tariff  reformers  ;  to 
wit :  the  president  of  the  United  States,  the  speaker  of  Con- 
gress, and  a  Xew  York  exporting  merchant.  "  Though  differ- 
ently expressed,"  be  says,  "the  arguments  of  the  three  are  fden- 
U<!a]."  Then  quoting  verbatim  the  language  of  Speaker  Crisp, 
"  Onr  manufacturers  cannot  pay  duty  on  raw  materiaU  and  eell 
their  goods  in  foreign  countries  in  oompetlcion  with  those  foreign 
manufactorets  who  get  free  raw  materials."    This  be  calhi  a 
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Iblooder  "wholly  ioexeusable   coosiclering  (lie  pcelUone  thvy 
rcoctipy."     He  might  have  added  that  President  Grant  in  a  m«6- 
Inge  to  Congress  Bald,  "The  duty  on  mw  uiat«rialB  acts  as  a  pro- 
tection to  foreign  mannfactarers  of  tlie  name  completed  artides 
in  oar  own  and  distant  markets.''     Bat  he  says  :    "  The  answer 
to  this  blonder  can  he  expressed  in  a  single  sentence.    There  is 
in  the  McKinley  bill  no  tariff  o»  impotied  raw  materlata  lued  by 
iOHr  nttmu/adiirfrt  iu  making  gwtd»  tdtich  are  to  &o  »old  tn  /oreisn 
Kfottniria.     In  other  words  the  duties  assessed  on  such  materiaht 
are  refonded  to  the  exporter,  when  sold  abroad,  thua  actually 
[inalciug  th«m  Tree  of  duty." 

Ttie  Italics  are  his  own.  How  near  they  come  to  telling  the 
tratii  we  shall  discover  as  we  proc««^  But  for  the  time,  grant- 
ing they  are  trae,  instead  of  showing  that  hU  thre«  eminent  vic- 
itlias  have  inado  any  blunder,  tbcy  show  Ibat  they  told  a  tralh 
^M  plain  to  the  anderstanding  of  intelligent  men  that  tlie  late 
Bvpubtican  Congress  conceded  its  entire  truth  and  enacted  a  law 
aiming  to  snrmoant  tiie  dilBonlty.  Their  octioa  shows,  however, 
another  thing  of  vastly  more  importance.  It  sbaws  that  while 
every  Bepuhlicaii  member  of  Congress  knows,  and  has  so  stated 
in  erery  stump  speech  for  years,  that  the  foreigner  pays  the  tax, 
gthey  have  deliberately  voted  from  the  public  treasury  iiionoy, 
acquired  by  the  taxation  of  foreigners,  and  have  made  a  gratui- 
tous donatJoQ  of  it  to  the  millionaire  exporters  of  foreign  goods, 
else  they  have  been  utterly  insincere  all  these  years  in  their  pre* 
tense  that  "the  foreigner  pays  the  lax.'*  This  last  supposition 
is  scarcely  tenable,  for  did  not  Thomas  B.  Keed,  the  ablest  man 
in  all  their  host,  reassure  us  only  last  month,  in  bis  minority 
report,  that  the  foreigner  does  pay  the  tax  t  Why  then  did  Mr. 
Beed  vote  for  this  duuaiion  to  exporting  mauiifiictnrei'sf 

Of  course,  we  blnudering  reformers  believe  the  importer  pays 
the  duty  and  charges  it  up  with  percentAge  added  to  the  maiui- 
tactnrer  or  whoever  buys  of  him,  and  the  manufacturer  charges 
It  to  his  customer  until  It  finally  fulls,  with  many  perceutagea 
added,  upon  the  cousomer,  be  he  American  or  foreigner.  We 
lielteve,  moreover,  that  any  rvfunding  of  (tiiti<?:K  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  pnrchaaers,  thus  not  only  enabling  but  compelling  onr 
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manofaictarent  to  charge  as  tuore  tiiao  thej*  cbtirge  foraigoera  Tor 
'  the  aanM  wares,  is  au  outrage  upon  American  cotuiuiuen  which 
words  caoDOt  flttingly  characterize. 

But  docs  the  prcMut  tariff  lair  really  add  this  to  its  many  in- 
finnitiCAT  The  learned  Doctor  t^eems  to  tliink  it  does,  for  be 
aayfi :  "  The  McKiuley  bill  anthorizw  the  exporter  to  detuaod 
back  the  tariff  duties  he  may  have  paid  ou  imported  material 
htt  may  havo  used,  >rhcn  he  exports  the  same."  Then  assuming 
that  the  president  and  all  of  his  execatire  officers  are  nnavnre 
of  the  truth,  that  the  committee  who  framed  the  law  do  not 
know  what  it  provides,  and  lliat  the  New  York  exporter  whom 
be  qnotee  does  not  know  that  dnties  are  refunded  to  him,  he 
adde,  "If  his  intelligence  will  lead  him  to  read  Section  XXT.  of 
the  MrKiuIey  bill,  he  may  discover  that  the  danger  of  losing 
the  foreign  markets  exisbB  only  in  the  imagination  of  those 
who  are  not  so  well  informed." 

Well,  prosumtug  (hat  by  the  McKtnloy  bill  be  means  tJie 
present  tariff  law,  here  is  Section  XXV.  entire,  that  the  nn- 
sboni  lambs  may  read  : 

'riiiiL  whciv  iiiiportiKl  iiiukTiiklii,  on  whlcli  dtiliiit  hnrv  been  paid,  nrr 
nsed  111  th<^  niiiniiniictiire  or  nrticte^  mnuufoviured  or  DTOdiioed  in  tlie 
LTnlUi]  .Si«ii~<,  tli^iv  ntiiill  be  allowiil  i>ii  ilu*  i-xpor(ati«H  iif  iiucb  artintiw 
ndrau-bnrk<N|uitl  iti  niiiouiii  (<■  the  dtiti<«  (*"'''  '"^  llio  mti(vrisl«  uwd, 
li-na  onv  {>er  oi'nuiDi  of  micIi  duile« :  Pr-iviili.d,  tbat  when  tb«  artldu 
rxporli-il  are  inuik-  In  luirt  from  di>iiii-«tk  ninUfiiiLs  llii-  impurtcil 
materials,  or  tho  pariA  of  tho  Articles  mnde  from  such  materials,  ehnll 
M>upi>wiriii  lli«ouui|>letedartic)e)i  ibat  ibe(juanUlyoruMiiMir«  tbitreof 
may  be  aecertaiiifil.  Antl  jtmridiyi /nrHwr,  Thai  lln>  drawbiu-k  on  wiy 
arliclti  utl«wrd  under  exUllnic  law  Bhall  be  continued  m  itie  rale 
llcrvlu  provldi'il.  Thol  tliv  iniiwrtvd  iimti-rbdi  uxud  lii  the  miimifnoiun' 
or  pmduellou  of  ar[lck-«  entUled  to  lirawtiaoh  of  rustnnis  duller  when 
rx]M)rted  ■ball,  in  oil  euwa  wlien;  dniwlmck  of  duiien  jiakl  on  ntM'b 
materiabi  Is  claimud,  be  blrntlAMl,  thv  quantity  of  nucb  niiit»ri>l«  uiwil 
anil  tbc  itmouiit  uf  duiln  jKild  llieix-»u  shall  tw  atice rial i ltd,  the  facts  of 
th«  UMiiiufNCtun-  or  pnHJni^ion  of  j'tn-h  Brti>>l«>  in  th>-  V'liilM  SliiU-snnd 
Ihvir  ex|>ortatlon  therefrom  shall  b«  determined,  and  the  drawl>aek  due 
thereon  *hn]l  Im  {luid  to  tJie  inanufauturvr,  |in>duoer,  or  exporli^r,  to  lti« 
agvnt  of  either,  or  the  ponon  to  whom  »ui-b  man u fact urrr,  prod itcer, 
eiXport<-r,  or  s)^ul  shall  In  writing  order  §uob  drawlntck  paid,  noder 
Huol)  tv^ltilloii*  UK  tbo  MucTvlary  of  ibc  tri-Asury  itliidl  prtwritiv. 

Well,  now  we  bare  it;  what  does  it  all  meanT    We  blonder- 
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as  well  as  the  exporters,  believe  this  sectiou  to  be  a  sham, 
""a  fhtad,  a  deladon,  and  a  8uare. 

The  luuet  Ituportaat  luaterial  by  far  imported  into  thui  counb^ 
for  manofactore  ilt  wool.  \V«  pruduuc  bat  Utile  more  than  half 
the  wool  worn  hi  Uils  oountiy.  It  is  Imported  tuider  enormoiu 
duties,  the  tariff  on  some  grades  of  scoured  wool  being  over  ooe 
bandred  per  cent.  Maunfartnrers  assure  as  the  Imported  wool 
Is  never  made  up  by  il»elf.  Neither  i%  domestic  wool.  To 
secure  the  nocessor}  fttreugtli  and  luster  they  mtut  be  com- 
blned;  and  '-oot  a  spindle  in  America  Is  rauuing  on  either 
domeBticorforeign  wool  alone."  The  foreigner  cannot  pay  a  doty 
of  over  one  bandred  per  cent  without  ohargins  tis  an  enonnons 
price  for  the  wool.  The  manufacturer  payti  it  aud  munt  recoup 
Inuelf  either  by  charging  enormonft  prices  for  his  goods  or  by 
paying  the  Aniericau  farmer  mnoh  /«ik  for  his  wool  than  be 
,  otherwise  would.  Experience  teacbw  na  that  he  does  both,  and 
:  explains  why,  in  the  languj^(e  of  George  M.  Bond,  the  mo«t 
eminent  wool  expert  in  oar  country,  "Onr  fine  wools  have 
Iways  been  higher,  other  things  being  eqmil,  when  we  were 
Je  to  freely  ktiiiK>rt  wooU  of  other  oonntriee  at  a  low  dnty  or 
no  dnty  at  all."* 

Think  of  the  New  York  exporter  demanding  bi«  drawback 

'when  exporting  woolens.   The  "imported  article  oiiist  so  apiwar 

in  the  oompk-ted  articles  that  the  Quality  and  the  measure 

thereof   may  be  a»certaiDcd."     After  it  Is  "ideulified"  and 

"determined**  and  many  other  learned  wordiv  he  then  will  flud 
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naiiUil  IM  nUa>  (d  duly  cbiinr'<  iN-rval  iliunt,    It  «|I1  Iik  an-n  ihm  u-ith 
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it  iiupuiuible  to  bo  comply  with  tills  "bill"  a-s  to  recover  h  cent, 
yet  the  Doctor  aanorea  as  he  is  aa  free  lui  "aoy  bill  can  make  him." 

Our  maaufuelurcra  now  prodaoe  fi(tc«u  slxtcentlis  of  all  ibe 
iDADufactnred  Roodit  lUted  in  thi»  country,  and  still  lie  idle  more 
tbsD  ouc  (eulli  of  the  tiuio  for  tho  cvuftht^cd  piiqiOBe  of  redacing 
their  product  and  advancing  its  price.  Whatever  tnay  have 
been  tme  in  an  early  day  of  tJie  desirability  of  protecting 
"infant  induKtrica'',  Che  day  ha-S  gone  by  when  protective 
tariC&i  in  thiK  conntrj'  am  benefit  any  but  the  monopolists,  pros- 
perity can  only  come  to  as  by  enlarging  our  markets  and  oar 
exchange;^  After  thirty  years  of  ruinons  and  cousrnntly  accel- 
erating protection,  it  has  Qually  culminated  exactly  as  philoso- 
phers have  always  told  us  it  must  cnlmiuate,  En  prodocing  many 
millionaires  and  in  reducing  many  millions  of  laborers  to  the 
point  where  they  cannot  procure  their  daily  bread. 

The  Doctor  is  not  at  all  content  to  give  us  grains  of  wistlom. 
Ue  hurls  it  at  us  in  solid  chunks  like  the  following  :  "  Rvery 
clarei  of  articles  imported  in  increased  (juantities  most  neoes- 
'Sartly  diminish  the  demand  for  the  same  class  of  articles  made 
•t  home.  ....  It  otenns  inevitably  leaa  employnient  for 
our  laborers  at  home  and  more  employment  for  laborers  abroad.*' 
This  certainly  in  the  "  Imaginary  i-esult "  for  a  man  who  cannot 
think.  I  heard  llie  great  UcKinley  Bill,  himself,  aay,  "Every 
ship  toad  displaces  American  labor,  and  you  canoot  get  aronnd 
that."  Yon  cannot,  without  thinking  it  is  true.  If  you  ex- 
pect foreigners  to  bring  their  goods  here  and  "dump"  them 
npon  us,  taking  nolMitff  in  return,  it  is  true  it  might  lead  to 
"less  employment  for  our  laborers  at  home  and  more  employ' 
ment  for  laboreia  abroad,"  In  fact,  no  latxir  at  all  wonid  be 
neov^sary  at  home  if  the  dumping  pi-ooess  is  carrle<l  fiir  enough. 
Rat  if  we  but  once  think  of  the  fact  that  they  bring  nothing 
here  except  in  fj-rtiaitfff  for  Oie  prndttcf  of  tntr  oKn  toil,  we  then 
see  that  every  ship  load,  instead  of  displacing  our  labor,  fills  our 
homes  with  comforts  and  relieves  our  markeU  of  our  surplns, 
and  thus  .ciiy^  cmplo/fment  to  our  laborers  to  create  another  snr- 
plus  for  another  ezcbange,  which  excbange  we  do  not  make  un- 
less it  is  to  our  advantage  to  do  so.  Da}<1£L  Stbaxub. 
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K  APPR\Ii  haa  goae  forth  to  westeni  farmers  for  free 
contributions  of  sratn  and  other  provisions  to  food  the 

'  slan'tng  poor  iu  eastern  towns  and  cities,  who  have  neither 
food  Dor  money,  and  who  are  thrown  out  of  employment.  In 
Ibe  Interest  of  ever?  western  producer  and  of  every  eastern  ood- 
er  we  enter  protenL    There  is  in  the  United  States  an  abnn- 

P^dance  of  food  to  provide  for  all  our  people  ontil  another  har- 
\  -vL  There  is  an  abundance  of  needed  labor  to  employ  profit- 
ably every  able,  willinf;  liand.  There  la  an  abundance  of  money 
to  so  pay  the  laborer  that  he  can  buy  bi<i  own  food  and  other 
necessitiea  of  livioK,  and  pay  a  ttar  prioe  which  will  remuucrale 
producers. 

Where  iB  this  food  T  It  is  in  grain  bins  and  elevator^  in  bar- 
rels and  ^it  crates,  In  root  cellars,  in  r^tUe  aud  sheep  herds, 
in  pens  and  paHtures,  bams  and  abeds.  In  first  bandit  it  is  wait- 
ing for  a  market  at  any  price  however  low.  In  the  hands  of 
Bpecnlators  it  is  waiting  for  a  demand,  which  will  give  a  large 

'  margin  of  profit  and  add  to  fortunes  already  princely. 

What  ia  tbiii  labor  1  Itia  to  provide  comfortable  homes  and 
(tamlture,  clothing,  fuel,  iind  food  for  the  destitnte.  There  Is 
enough  imperatively  needt»)  to  eet  in  swift  muliou  all  the  idle 
wheels  of  indnstiy. 

The  key  to  the  whole  problem  is  the  mon«y.  Where  is  this 
money  T  It  is  builded  Into  a  wall  between  oonsumers  and  pro- 
dnceis.  It  forms  a  dam  across  the  stream  of  productive  in- 
dustry, causing  efinal  destruction,  by  drouth  below  and  Magnaat 
overflow  above.  To  build  this  wall  of  stolen  gold,  many  of  the 
wageworkers  of  our  country,  especially  those  who  work  under 
oontiactors  in  large  cities  and  manu£actnring  towns,  have  been 
mtblCMly   robbed  of  their  rightful  earnings.    By  a  concerted 
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syfttemaltc  oppression  Uiey  have  bceu  oompcllod  to  live  on 
the  merest  pittance,  in  squalor  and  wretchediiesB,  in  dens  which 
it  noulil  iMt  tlio  most  pitiriil  profunation  to  call  homeft.  Their 
UuiUords  and  (heir  employers  make  immense  fortunes,  leaguing 
together  to  force  rents  up  and  wages  dovu, 

ThooftandH  of  thecie  poor  people,  whose  greatest  fault  itt  the 
misfortune  of  being  born,  never  aoe  Ibc  snalight  or  breathe  the 
fresti  air  or  know  the  meaning  of  comfortable  food  and  clothing. 
They  are  willing  to  work.  Thej  do  work.  Thoy  hare  always 
work  but  for  bo  HCanty  a  recomiiense  that  denent  honding,  needed 
net,  and  ^treugthcniug  food  huvo  been  an  impossibility.  They 
have  merely  existed,  ander  conditions  bo  harrowing,  so  loatltsome, 
and  BO  bopelcm  that  the  beet  thing  about  the  life  they  lead  is  ita 
brevity.  A  city  misHiooary,  who  had  worked  for  more  than 
twentj-  yeara  aniuug  the  New  York  poor,  told  me  that  he  had 
often  seen  miles  of  sidewalk  filled  with  sleeping  i>eople  who  had 
Hwarmed  out  of  their  niiscmblo  qoarteni  to  eacape  the  insuffer- 
able Iteat.  The  weak  and  feeble  were  often  crowded  and 
trampled  to  death,  but  what  did  it  matter  t 

Tbeee  are  not  overdrawn  pioluree  or  panic-stricken  onteriea. 
The  literal  troth  is  far  beyond  portrayal.  The  statements  wade 
are  faets,  facte  repeatedly  attested  by  candid,  reliable  eye-wit- 
Doneti,  corroborated  by  unbiased  public  offloent,  and  sostained 
by  the  records  of  police  statloos  and  ounrt«. 

Even  this  wretched  existence  has  no  surety  of  an  abiding  ^\»ce. 
We  oompre^  the  following  from  the  carefnl  statemenls  of  one 
wlio  has  given  the  matter  close  personal  observation  :  ''In  the 
city  of  New  York  alone,  during  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1892,  were  served  (Kent)/  uhtc  thouMtiul  teiyit  bniulrfd  and  lirrntg 
diigfOMeu  Karranta.  This  at  an  averaj^  of  Sre  to  a  family  meansj 
onr  hundi-ed  and  foftneiffhi  ihaianiid  gLc  hiituhi^  hiitrtan  ontctul^ 
in  one  dig,"  Them  are  ofiicial  figures.  AVe  read  the  harveet 
this  8ced-s«wlng  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  vagraDcy 
theft ;  we  eee  it  in  the  awarming  dives,  alonis,  jails,  workhoc 
and  Inoatio  asylunts,  and  in  tlie  steady  Increase  of  prostitution 
suicide,  and  child  murder.  We  hear  it  in  the  constant  roll 
death  carts  from  New  York*B  crowded  east  end  to  the  eqc 
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croirdecl  sbaliow  trenches  oo  ilart'e  Idaiit),  to  bo  "thrown  in 
wllh  the  city  dead." 

Tbe  work  of  these  iudastrial  slaves  is  of  inuneoM  value. 
Evidently  tbcy  thenu^ves  do  not  gather  the  IV-nltH  of  their  in- 
dnstry.  'Where  are  those  frnitsT  Where  is  the  money  that 
nspreaents ail  thint  labor!  "On  and  near  Flflb  Avenne,  ^ew 
York,  live  (vo  hundred  mSUonairea,  whose  aegrettnte  wealth  is 
thtjig  hiliion  doilan."  "  Thirty-oue  thousand  out  of  our  population 
of  65,000,000  own  $,^>,  250, 000,000  of  onr  nation's  wealth  of 
f62,Glo,O00,00O ;  otherwise,  one  man  ont  of  every  2,000  owaa 
more  than  all  Che  rent  of  the  two  thoofuuid."  .Tost  ho  Iodr  as 
one  man  can  command  the  labor  of  a  thousand,  there  will  be 
snflering  nmoug  the  robbed. 

Let  OS  look  on  the  other  side  of  this  wall  of  extorted  wealth 
and  see  how  it  is  with  those  who  cultivate  the  soil,  and  those 
who  brins  into  merchantable  shape  the  free  products  of  foTOBlS 
and  mines. 

Lambermen  and  miners  are  wageworken  and  subjeefc  to  the 
coDditions  of  all  day  laboreiK  Whatever  lessens  the  baying 
power  of  coRsnmera  and  lowers  tbe  market  value  of  lumber, 
eoal,  and  minerals,  rcducvs  wagctt  and  throws  muuy  of  them  out 
of  work.  They  have  no  resources  and  no  openin);  for  other  em- 
p)oyment>  and  nnrwkoned  trouble  cornea  out  of  Uivir  condition 
of  enforced  idleness.  Crime  and  vagrancy  are  multiplied ;  re- 
erufts  are  added  to  the  wretched  army  of  unwilling  tramps,  who 
prey  upon  people  that  have  no  food  to  give  away  and  no  money 
to  hire  even  needed  help,  in  doors  or  out  Thousands  of  Cbria- 
tian  men  and  women  are  daily  trying  to  solve  the  problem, 
What  sliall  be  done  for  the  ever-increasing  multitude  of  wander- 
ing poor  T 

We  tnrn  with  a  feeling  of  relief  to  the  great  oommnnity  of 
farmers.  Surely,  here  we  shall  find  pence,  comfort,  thrift.  It 
is  something  to  work  in  tbe  free  air  and  aunabine.  It  ifl  some- 
thing to  live  on  the  wide  llower' decked  prairies  or  on  the  bright 
slopes  of  the  rolling  bills.  There  is  a  charm  in  tbe  tropical 
loiurianoe  of  the  sunny  South,  an  equal  cbariu  in  the  fragrant 
depths  of  tbe  northern  piue-lands,  in  the  bracing  atuio^phcre 
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or  mouataia  plateaos,  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  free-flowing  riV' 
ere,  or  ou  Uie  shores  of  peaoefal  lake-s  and  gmA  iuward 
We  have  an  incomparable  country  in  variety  of  Boil,  climatoj^ 
and  scenery.  It  to  capable  of  bringiug  forLk  abnndontly  of  all 
Ihv  fruitfi  of  the  earth,  of  KnataiQiaR  io  comfort  more  than  a 
tlioii'und-rold  its  pmtent  popnlaliou,  uud  of  furutsliing  a  pM- 
eible  paradise  for  miUioDa  of  charming  homea.' 

But  instead  of  the  advauoc  in  wealth  and  comfort  whicli  we 
might  reaxousbty  expect,  we  took  in  vain  among  tlie  agricultural 
dasscs  for  even  the  old-time  cheerful  prosperity.  What  is  the 
matter  her«T  One  thing  is  clear,  it  is  not  the  recmlt  of  a  panic 
caused  by  distrust  of  Deotocratic  finance.  U  aotedatos  by  yean 
the  present  partisan  ascendency,  and  has  been  steadily  grov- 
ing  through  both  Itepublican  and  Democratic  administrations. 
Neither  is  it  chargeable  to  the  extrayagaooe  and  mismanagement 
of  farmera.  Ait  a  cUiat  these  nieu  are  industrious,  energetic,  and 
frugal.  They  aud  their  wives  and  children  work  hard  and  live 
plainly.  There  was  a  time,  not  many  yeat«  ago  cither,  when 
they  felt  the  security  of  au  independent  home,  when  they  feared 
neither  landlords  nor  creditors,  when  they  slowly  bnt  surely  ao- 
comulated  proj>erty  and  became  forehanded,  when  only  the  nn- 
fortnnate  or  UirifUess  needed  to  be  iu  debt  or  absolutely  poor. 
That  time  has  gone  by.  The  number  of  tenant  farmers  is  stead- 
ily increasing.  A  large  proportion  of  farms  are  mortgaged  for 
more  than  thoy  will  bring  on  forced  sale.  Foreclosure  noUoea 
and  sheriff  sales  of  mortgaged  personal  effects  are  too  common 
to  excite  surprise  or  oomioent^ 

Thousands  of  familee  have  endnred  cheerfnlly  the  privations 
of  pioneer  life.  They  have  worked  bravely  on  through  html 
and  cold,  floods  and  drought,  hall  and  cyclonea,  Ores  and  blic- 
zarda.  They  have  been  beaten  by  none  of  these  accidents,  com- 
mon foes  of  tltoir  craft,  e8|>ecially  In  a  new  oouatry.  Bat  when 
<  these  are  added  the  steady  depreesioR  of  market  prioee,  be- 
Dw  the  Monri/  co»i  of  production,  uud  exorbitant  interest  and! 
they  have  been  compelled  to  yield.  They  are  lotung  alii 
they  have  saved,  and  are  being  driveu  from  their  homes  iD  their  J 
old  age,  toilworn  and  empty-hande<l. 
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There  is  ao  argnmeat  \a  such  epithets  as  "  calamity  howlers." 
It  is  raiu  to  talk  of  "over  production"  wbeii  uiilliouH  of  our 
ova  people  are  anderfed,  and  foreif;n  oations  want  more  than  we 
can  Sparc  No  amount  of  campaign  tlociuoiioe  or  newspaper  la- 
geanitY  will  coorince  sensible,  prartical  luen  that  the  country  is 
prwpvroufi  aud  they  are  getting  rich  under  present  condiUous. 
President  Harrujoo  scaled  his  political  death-warrant  by  blindly 
insisting  that  everything  was  all  right,  and  by  telling  the  most 
important  factor  lu  American  Indnstry  if  they  did  not  like  the 
eitaation  to  go  to  Europe. 

But  we  do  not  care  to  discuss  chut  cjueation  In  a  partisan  light. 

makes  do  practical  dilfereucu  whetlier  a  Itepublican,  a  Demo- 
te, or  a  Populist,  Cotigrftss  ails  day  aflei-  day  at  the  expense 
of  the  toilera  wrangling  over  tariff  or  the  coiuage  of  silver.  I7o 
benefit  will  accrue  so  long  as  the  inflow  of  gold  and  the  multi- 
plied carrency  are  absorbed  by  tbe  monopolies  of  wealth  aud 
speenlatJoD. 

Is  there  then  no  remedy!  Yes.  Confiscate  this  wall  of  stolen 
giold.  Give  back  to  \\w  toilers  on  either  side  the  mouey  out  of 
vhich  they  have  been  swindled.  Make  future  monopolies  too  dan- 
gerous, through  heavy  penalties,  to  be  risked.  Stop  the  liquor 
txaJBc,  which  consumes  nt  least  two  billion  dollars  every  year, 
Hud  gives  in  return  ouly  death  and  destruction.  Take  from 
tbise  highway  robbers,  the  brewers,  liie  distillers,  the  traffickers 
hi  Intoxiuinla,  tbe  money  for  which  they  have  committed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  every  crime  In  the  calendar,  and  use  it  to 
repair,  ko  far  aa  gold  can,  the  ravages  the  trade  has  wrought. 
Take  this  as  nxiouialic  truth,  exce^lve  wealth  is  proof  presamp- 
live  of  fraud,  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  rtiling  power  to 
aearob  the  matter  and  to  repay  the  defraude<).  Make  an  assem- 
meat  on  wealth  to  relieve  the  suffering  poor,  the  per  cent  of 
levy  bo  rary  with  tbe  8iii«  of  the  fortuue,  the  rapidity  of  its  wi- 
qnirement.  aud  the  coudition  of  thoee  who  have  contributed  to 
its  aoi^umuUtion.  It  will  be  difficult  to  nccouiptisb  all  thisi 
Osrtainly,  righteousneas  is  never  easy.  "Straight  aud  narrow  " 
tfl  tbe  way  tojiistloc  as  well  n^  to  life,  but  the  natlnti  which  will 
not  walk  in  it  is  doomed.     A  government  which  compounds 
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with  rogoo^  and  aelts  the  prirUego  to  coniinit  crime,  vbich  can 
not  or  will  not  riKht  what  is  vroD^,  doreiul  the  poor  against  tlie 
Hcb,  th<^  u'oak  ai^inM  tlio  BtroDg,  tfav  workera  agstinttt  tbe  speca- 
tatois,  baa  no  wan-ant  to  exist. 

It  doo8  not  avail  anj-thing  for  wronged  labor  or  its  advocates 
to  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  ite  opprossois.  There  la  no  oclier 
passion  so  unroleating  as  avarice.  Labor  strikes,  anarchy,  vio- 
lence, exhaust  the  strength  of  the  strnggllng  vlctinw,  and 
tighten  the  grip  of  gieed. 

Law  is  the  Only  effectiubl  remedy,  the  ballot  the  effective 
weapon.  Poraiiitent  detnands  at  the  polls  Tilt  at  last  command 
relief.  Politician!),  even,  will  learn  that  the  royal  road  to  office 
is  to  give  the  laborer  Im  due. 

The  ways  of  jofitice  and  mercy  are  not  blind,  but  the  spirit  to 
walk  in  them  is  almost  obsolete.  Our  statesmen  surely  Iedov 
that  the  trae  object  of  government  is  the  welfare  uud  proteettoa 
of  its  citizens,  that  the  people  are  royal,  that  feasting  and  rev- 
elry, iQxnry  and  display,  do  not  belong  with  making  and  cxe- 
cnting  the  laws  of  a  repnblic,      \ 

Are  we  going  liackw.'irds !  Washinfi^ton  shared  the  hardships 
of  his  private  soldiers.  Lincoln  ooidd  not  sleep  when  l«aky 
tents  and  inclement  weather  threatened  the  health  and  life  of  his 
army.  The  president  of  to-day  sleeps  sonndly  on  a  downy 
coach  in  a  room  the  curtains  of  which  would  furnish  comforta- 
ble  bedding  for  thousands  of  shivering  women  and  children.  If 
onr  boasted  land  of  liberty  tloes  not  soon  seek  a  return  of  the 
simplicity  and  honesty  of  earlier  days,  w«  shall  import  missioua- 
rieo  from  Africa  and  Xew  Zealand  and  send  our  statesmen  to  alt 
at  the  feet  of  the  queen  of  Ma^lagascar. 

Financial  misfortunes  will  be  to  ns  as  a  lastJog  profit,  if  they 
reveal  a  higher  standard  of  living.  It  is  a  propitious  time  for  a 
clearer  intelligence  and  an  awakened  pnblic  conscience  to  sweep 
away  the  rotten  fabric  of  a  false  civilization,  with  Its  glittering 
gewgaws  and  licUtions  estimates  of  value  ^  and,  on  the  bedrock 
of  enduring  truth  and  Christian  brotherhood,  to  boild  a  new 
nation. 

A.    L.  COBJfWAl.1.. 
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CANADA  AN*D  "POLITICAL  RnUNION "-FROM  A 
CANADIAN'S  STANDPOINT. 

BY     W.    ItAKPOBD    BVAXS,    tUeCRKTARV    CAMAOIAK    CLt'O,    HAMtbTOK, 

CAXADA. 

IN  THE  D€«eiDber  i«ra©  of  The  Amebicax  Joubkai,  op 
PoMTirs  Uiere  appeared  an  article  by  Hon.  P.  W.  Glen, 
entitled  "The  Political  Reunion  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada." From  the  natore  of  the  subject  the  article  la  of  specJa) 
interest  to  Canadians,  and  ai*  a  Canadian  I  Hbould  like  to  say 
aometbiDg  abont  it  The  article  will  have  upon  Canadians  an 
eS'eot  qoite  the  opposite  of  that  which  Mr.  Glen  would  doubtless 
d«Blre.  Instead  of  being  convincing  or  persuasive,  it  prodnc«s 
feelings  in  which  .ire  mingled  niil<)  indignation  and  a  good  deal 
of  amu^ment.  There  are  many  small  inexactnewes  of  statement 
which  prove  exasperating,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  the  American 
public  that  they  should  go  uncorrected.  As  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  some  of  the  things  with  which  a  Canadian  wonid  find 
&ttlt,  I  take  thiit  opporttinity  of  acknowledging  the  many  kind 
things  ^[r.  Glen  has  aaid  abont  ua,  and  partJcnlnrly  tJie  deaerr- 
edly  high  estimate  he  has  given  of  our  French  Canadian  broth> 
era.  Ajid  I  would  not  wish  anything  tliat  is  said  to  give  the 
imprasioo  that  there  is  any  other  feeling  in  Caoada  toward  Che 
TTnllod  States  than  the  most  cordial  good  fellowship  and  the 
ftumerest  admiration  ;  but  when  our  coantry  is  attacked  we  mnst 
appeal  to  statistics  to  show  our  oomparative  standing.  We 
point  to  the  TTnlted  States  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  done 
in  North  AmorlcUf  but  we  intend  to  excel  her. 

In  the  first  place,  objection  mnat  t>e  taken  to  the  employment 
of  the  words  ''political  reunion."  Those  words  would  have 
meaning  only  if  at  any  time  there  had  been  n  polfiiral  union  be- 
tween lb(3  two  countriee.      Until  tlte  time  of  the  Itebollion  there 
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WM  DOt  even  poUtEcal  nnioo  between  SfassaeliasettB  and  l?ew 
York.  The  BritMi  oolooiee  in  America  were  npoo  much  the 
BBme  baste  as  are  the  seven  colonies  of  Anstralia  at  the  present 
time,  each  of  whiob  haa  ite  own  political  autonomy  ;  and  the 
saute  tliijig  is  true  of  Cuniubi  und  Xt>wfouniltiiii<l.  When  the 
thirteen  colonies  united  a^nat  Kngland  we  have  the  flrat  record 
of  union  upon  the  oontiueut,  and  it  is  well  known  Uiat  to  con- 
siuuate  tbiii  union,  and  to  make  it  sufTioiently  stroiif;  to  enable  it 
to  live  and  to  command  rexpect  and  credit  abroad,  wii8  the  great 
problem  of  early  stateemonship.  There  was  no  anited  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  until  1SC7.  To  apeak  of  "  political  rt-union  "  Ls, 
Uien,  to  (wmmit  an  nitpardonnble  historical  inaceumcy,  and 
while  we  «an  nndeistand  Uiat  some  of  those  who  are  woiltiog 
for  tiie  politinil  union  of  (he  two  countrteA  tdiould  think  it  a 
matter  of  policy  to  speak  of  "  reunion,"  inujimnch  as  a  m^orlly 
of  people  fdirink  from  nnytlilng  radical  and  are  much  more 
easily  induood  to  resloro  what  has  formerly  existed,  still  a 
protest  must  be  eniei'ed  against  so  petty  a  subterfuge. 

In  the  course  of  the  article  reference  is  made  to  several  pub- 
lic men  iu  both  couutri <.•:«,  and  many  qnotatioaa  are  given.  Mr. 
Oleo  has  contrived  to  introdnce  the  names  of  some  Canadian 
public  men  iu  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  impression  that  these 
men  are  very  influential  in  Canada,  and  that  they  support  the 
policy  he  Is  advocating.  To  show  how  unfair  he  Iws  been  in 
this  I  shall  refer  to  these  men  and  state  the  facts. 

Pror.  Gotdwlu  Smith  is  hcurlily  io  accord  with  Mr.  Glen's 
position.  Prof  Smith  is,  however,  not  a  Canadian  by  birth  or 
iu  sentimenU  His  literary  ability  has  earned  for  him  a  reoog- 
Dized  position,  but  he  haa  never  tieen  popular.  He  ww  not 
popular  Id  England  before  he  cuue  to  this  conntry ;  be  made 
biuiHelf  nopopulsr  in  the  United  States,  and  bis  standing  in 
Canada  will  l)c  clear  when  it  is  said  that  he  was  threatened  witJi 
a  certain  def^e  of  social  ostracism  on  account  of  his  attitude  ou 
tlie  aiuiexaliou  <|UC«lion.  Ue  started  in  Oanada  s  continental 
union  club  which  he  could  not  establish,  and  which  was  never 
Btroug  enough  to  be  more  than  laughed  at.  He  has  created  a 
breach  between  himself  and  the  Canadian  people  which  is  widen- 
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'  OkF-  He  is  not  a  leader.  AmoDg  other  tilings  lie  b«8 
AOwn  DO  stability  or  cooidsteiicy  of  par[>0Re.  Some  years  ago 
be  iras  a  prominent  member  of  wbat  was  ralI(^•l  tbe  Canada 
Fir^l  party,  whoso  cry  was,  Canada  for  the  Canadiaiia ;  now  his 
cry  is,  Canada  for  tbe  Americans.  Uis  writingut  furulsb  many 
of  Ibe  strongest  &rg:umculs  that  Clin  be  urged  ngaiusc  tbe  policy 
be  is  at  present  advocating. 

ITonore  Mercler  is  said  by  Mr.  Glen  to  be  "tbe  most  adroit 
and  skilUal  political  leader,  witb  a  stronger  personal  following 
tbaa  any  of  bis  contemporaries."  Canadians  blnsb  to  bear 
Mercier  held  ap  as  in  any  way  representative  of  Canada.  The 
people  of  bi^  own  province  passed  an  iiiimistakable  Jndgment 
npOD  him  »t  the  last  election  when  they  rejected  bis  party  and 
policy  by  an  overwhelming  luqjority.  He  has  entirely  lost  casta 
in  Canada. 

Of  Erastua  Winiau's  success  Cauadianit  ar«  prond ;  bnt 
although  be  has  written  and  spoken  a  good  deal  to  Canadianx  iu 
EaTor  of  closer  union  with  tbe  United  Statca,  bo  haa  no  follow- 
ing in  Canada.  Xot  only  tliLs,  but  he  dii-ectly  opposes  Mr.  Glen 
in  tbe  methods  to  be  adopted  to  bring  about  the  rcsitilta.  and 
firmly  holds  tbe  opinion,  which  he  expresses  on  all  occasions, 
that  political  union  is  so  remote  that  it  does  not  deserve  sertooa 
oonsidenU-ion  as  au  issue  that  will  affect  tlte  present  generation. 
In  a  speech  before  the  Union  League  Clnb  of  Brooklyn  iu  1891  ho 
said  :  "To  advocate  annexatiou  for  years  to  come  would  b«  the 
min  of  any  politician,  the  ruin  of  any  party.  If  it  is  found  io> 
day  possible  to  elect  a  pound-lceeper  or  even  a  constable  known 
to  (avor  annexation,  in  half  a  dozen  constitueuciea,  there  might 
be  some  hope  that  there  would  l>e  iu  time  a  cliange  in  senti- 
ment But  any  political  party,  or  any  combination,  who  might 
form  tbe  nucleus  of  a  party,  even  any  candidate  for  parliament- 
ary honors,  who  adopted  tbe  annexation  cause  as  thv  ground  of 
eonlidencc,  could  not  Just  now  summon  a  corporal's  gnard  to  bis 
ropport." 

Tlie  other  Cauadtau  public  meu  whom  ^Ir-  Gleu  mentions  are 
those  who  signed  tbe  Ikloutreal  Annexation  Manifesto  in  1349. 
Ur.  Glen  has  been  particularly  unfair  with  rt^iinl  to  this  event. 
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He  iotrodnces  ft  by  sayttig  tJi«  It  was  signed  by  "snch  promi- 
nent leaders  as  tbe  late  Sir  George  Cortier  and  Uir  Alexander  T. 
Gait;  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  the  iiresent  governor  of  New  Brnoa- 
wick  ;  Sir  John  J.  C  Abbott,  ex-premier  of  tbe  Dominion  ;  and 
Sir  David  Macpliersoii,  a  senator  of  Oanada."  Forty-fonr  yeais 
ago  not  one  of  these  men  wax  a  "prominent  political  leader." 
They  were  yonng  meu  wbo  In  a  time  of  nnosiud  depretisioa 
took  a  raab  step  for  wbicb  they  all  aft«r»-arcl  publicly  expressed 
their  deep  regret ;  and  from  tbat  time  tbey  devoted  tliemselTea 
so  heartily  to  Britisb  interestit  tbat  tbey  became  leaders  in  pob- 
Itc  life  and  helped  to  arouse  tbe  strong  Canadian  feeling  which 
now  exislH  in  this  oonntry.  Tbe  fact  that  each  of  those  moa- 
tiouc<l  by  Mr.  tilon  afterward  accepted  knighthood  from  Her 
SliUnity  as  an  acknowledgment  of  bis  serrioes  to  tbe  empire  la 
a  sufficient  iudiralion  of  a  riulieul  change  in  sentiment. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  how  false  an  impression  might  be  given 
by  the  osp  of  such  names  when  other  Encts  were  kept  In  Uie 
background. 

With  regard  to  the  American  public  men  to  whom  Mr.  Glen 
refers  we  have  notbiog  to  h^,  because  It  is  very  evident  th»t 
tJiere  has  always  been  a  strong  party  in  tbe  United  States 
anxious  for  political  union.  TliC  Continental  Congreat  of  177-1 
and  177^,  the  provision  left  in  tbe Constitation  for  the  admLsaion 
of  Canada  Into  the  union,  the  events  of  1S12,  1337,  and  1849, 
and  of  other  times,  tbe  prominence  given  to  the  aabjcct  in  Ute 
press,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  any  facts  that  might  se«m 
to  favor  annexation  are  taken  np  and  generally  distorted,  have 
long  ago  removeil  from  Cuniwlian  minds  any  donbt  of  the  policy 
of  at  least  a  section  of  tbe  American  people.  And  Canadians 
flatt4>r  thcnisvlvcs  that  there  is  good  reason  for  the  desire  to  pos- 
sess oor  country.  The  territory  of  the  United  States  iB  becom- 
ing tilled  up,  the  forests  destroyed,  and  the  needs  of  the  ronntry 
increased,  so  that  in  the  not  distant  future  they  will  bo  largely 
dependent  upon  other  countries  for  their  raw  material,  and  Can- 
ada has  more  undeveloped  wealth  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  A  knowledge  of  our  rf«ourcc«  makes  Oanadiaus  be- 
lieve tbat  they  understand  the  desire  for  political  onion  to  be 
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fotind  among  Amerioam.  ITufortaoately  tfats  kuovlecIg«  doee 
nut  lead  us  to  the  same  coiieln8lDU&.  Ikcaitso  wo  are  woaltby  It 
»  Qatara]  that  otbera  sboald  desire  to  abare  with  as,  but  it  is 
f«qnally  tiaturul  that  we  should  wisb  to  ke«p  it  all  ouraelree.  I 
am  Qot  sayiiif;  aoytbing  now  of  the  Kopposed  gains  to  Gaoada  by 
Ibe  union ;  but  tbe  fact  retnains  thai  ia  Canada  there  i«  abso- 
I  lately  no  agitation  in  favor  of  annexation,  wbile  there  is  ner- 
talnlj-  apitaiion  in  tbe  ITniled  States,  and  eince  this  i»  tbe  case 
ve  cannot  believe  that  this  agitation  is  carried  on  becnnae  of  the 
benefit  Lbal  will  accrue  to  Canada. 

I  have  already  aaid  that  some  trf  }Ir.  Glen's  stotenients  are 
amusing  to  Canadians,  and  that  some  arouse  indignatioa.  Itia 
amusing  that  in  December,  lS!):t,  tliere  iOionId  appear  held  out 
as  a  bait  to  lb«  OaDadianjs  that  the  UnitiMl  Stateo  baa  "created 
and  estaUished  ft  natiooal  banking  system  which  tias  won  the 
cooGdfooc  of  our  wisest  and  mo^  exporicuoed  linaQciem." 
Had  this  statement  appeared  a  year  ago  it  mtglit  have  been 
more  allnring.  Canadians  claim  to  have  the  beot  banking  sys- 
tem yet  devised,  and  in  tbe  Bank  of  >[ontreal,  with  its  paid  up 
capital  of  $>12,O00,O00,  and  its  reserve  fund  of  i»i>,0O0,OO0,  to 
hare  not  only  llie  greatest  Gnancial  institution  in  America,  but 
tbe  seeond  or  third  largest  joint  stock  bank  in  the  worid.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  our  banks  have  stood  firm  and  there  has  been 
plenty  of  money  on  reasonable  terms. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  the  expression  he  more  than  once  makes 
ose  of  about  "aUaying  the  desire  of  Canadian  people  for  aunex- 
ation.'*  Tbere  is  not  nearly  so  much  Aentiment  in  Canada  iu 
favor  of  annexation  as.  tbere  is  in  the  United  States  in  favor  of 
lynching,  and  if  we  proceeded  along  the  lines  which  Mr.  Glen 
has  marked  out  in  this  article,  we  oould  write  strongly  about 
"allaying  the  desire"  of  the  American  i>coplo  for  anarchy  and 
deeds  of  heartless  cruelty.  There  are  fewer  in  Canada  in  favor 
of  annexation  than  tliere  are  Southerners  who  will  talk  bitterly 
against  tbe  North.  And,  despite  Mr.  Olen's  statements  about 
the  unrest  in  this  ooautry,  we  have  nothing  like  the  ominons 
talk  Indulged  in  over  tbe  silver  question.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  assertion  that  Canadians  today  are  as  united  and  as 
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bomogentwns  as  aiiy  people,  that  Ui«y  love  their  ooutitry  as 
bcartily,  nnd  that  there  ir  gi-owing  up  a  opirit  in  this  oouDtry 
that  will  ia'a  few  yeara  cause  it  to  be  regarded  us  treatwnable  to 
loeation  Daliooal  niiicide. 

"  C^a<)a  adopted  the  American  policy  of  protection  to  home 
indnstrieH,  and  evea  her  jadicial  system  ift  being  Ht«adily  asiiul- 
lated  to  oun."  Witbont  pansiDg  to  jnguire  whetlier  Mr.  Glen 
is  laying  claim  to  the  principles  of  protection  as  an  American 
product,  and,  if  nut,  why  Canada  should  be  said  to  be  adopting 
"the  American  policy"  when  she  adopted  protection,  we  may 
%a,j  that  certainly  Canada  had  to  tax  American  trade  when  her 
own  exports  were  taxed  ;  but  it  If)  astonishing  that  we  shonld  be 
told  that'  our  judicial  ajstem  is  gradually  being  assimiUited  to 
the  American  system.  They  are  entirely  different,  and  anleca 
the  American  system  is  changed  they  will  remain  so.  \\'e 
appoint  all  judges;  you  elect  them  all,  exwpt  the  judges  of 
your  Sapieme  Court,  and  tJte  proud  poeitioa  of  this  court 
demonstrates  the  superiority  of  the  system  of  appointment. 

It  is  not  worlh  while  to  take  up  other  minor  points.  One, 
however,  we  cannot  pass  by,  which  is  the  most  amoving  of  all : 
"  Continental  union  will  deliver  the  Canadian  people  from  the 
bondage  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Uailway  Company,  vhloh  con- 
trols and  operatea  one  half  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the 
Dominion,  although  first  chartered  in  1881.  The  late  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald,  as  premier  of  Canada  and  leader  of  the  Tory 
party,  induced  Parliament  to  grant  it  euormous  upceial  powera 
and  prlvil^ies  for  the  purpoae,  largely,  of  maintaining  hia 
supremacy.  The  railway  company  elercisea  its  power  and  in- 
flneuce  and  contributes  liberally  to  election  funds  to  sustain 
the  party  which  created  it,  and  in  return  the  parliamentary 
ms^jority  grants  it  additional  favors  and  privilegea  to  aid  in 
maintaining  its  monopoly.  Neither  could  exi^  without  the 
otJier,  therefore,  the  <!iinadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  actively 
opposes  continental  union."  This  is  absurd.  If  there  ts  one 
thing  that  Canadians  are  proud  of  it  Is  their  great  railroad. 
Bat,  granting  for  the  moment  that  Oonadiaas  are  nnder  the 
"bondage"  of  this  "monopoly,"  what  does  Mr.  Oleo  offer  in 
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its  place  T    lie  oir«rs  union  with  u  oountr)*  a  large  percentage 

,of  whone  rsilwayn  are  in  the  linnds  or  receivers,  whose  railway 

tilstor)'  ban  iK-eu  sUiinud  by  notorious  lDfttanci<«  of  L-orrnption 

which  are  a  matter  of  history ;  a  oonutry  which  cannot  ebeoh 

LChe  power  of  .sach  monupoli<^'8  a»  the  Standard  Oil  Company  ;  s 

rcountry  wbei-e  four  thoiLsand  people  (three  hundredths  of  one 

per  c«nt  of  the  familiet)  of  the  United  States)  own  twenty  per 

cent  of  all  the  wealth,  and  where  nine  per  eenl  own  seventy-one 

per  cent  of  the  wcalUi.      In  reply  to  what  he  saytt  as  to  tlie 

"enormous"    grants  to   the    Canadian    Pacific   Railway,    it   is 

8tiHicient  to  say  that  tbe  United  States  govontment  granted 

^nore  in  money  and  land  to  the  Union  Pacific  Itallway  to  build 

Its  one  tboDsand  miles  of  rood  than  vras  granteKl  to  the  Canadiau 

Paeiflo  Railway  to  Imlld  its  three  thonsand  miles. 

But  let  lu  take  this  qaestion  on  a  little  broader  gronnd.     Ur. 

Oien  says  the  Canadian  Pacllic  Railway  was  chartered  largely 

for   the   purpose  of  maintaioing  Sir.   .lohn  A.    Maodonald   in 

[power.     Can  we  not  find  a  more  generous  and  more  tttatetunun- 

like  reason  for  his  action  T 

A  transcontiuoiital  line  was  first  ad\'ocated  by  M^jor  Oar- 
michael  Smyth  in  an  open  letter  published  in  IM7,  and  this  let* 
ter  was  aecoinpanicd  by  a  map  showing  the  route  proposed  by 
him,  which  was  the  very  roate  afterward  adopted  by  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific.  The  Canadian  people  were  at  onoo  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  such  a  road,  bnt  the  scheme  found  little  favor  in 
England,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  forty  years  later  that 
Qutada  felt  able  to  undertalie  it  alone.  Had  tlie  road  been 
built  when  it  was  tirst  mooted  the  development  of  our  North- 
west would  have  kept  pace  witli  development  of  the  Westeni 
States.  Chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  IToited  States  had  her 
transcontineDtal  lines  completed  so  long  before  our^  is  due  the 
diOiareiice  in  population,  and  the  fact  of  the  saccess  of  the 
American  roads  in  opening  up  tlmt  Western  country  Is  suflicient 
jo^ificatiou  for  the  policy  of  baildiug  a  Canadian  road,  if  any 
justification  were  iteeded  in  view  of  the  wonderful  pn^ren  of 
that  country  since  the  road  was  built,  and  the  succetw  of  the 
road  ttself,  for  It  has  paid  its  dividends  and  added  to  its  re«erre 
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fotxA,  while  all  the  American  Pacific  roads  are  in  the  hands  of 
receivers.  AnoUior  poiuC  is  that  when  British  Colniubla  a)^-eed 
to  eater  the  Donunion,  there  vaa  a  condition  that  a  road  shonld 
b«  built  <;oiinecting  her  with  Ea»ter»  Canada.  That  condition 
had  to  be  foltilled.  In  addition  to  these  considerations  there  is 
another  which  in  itself  would  more  thai)  rindicate  tlie  wisdom 
which  poshed  thron(;h  the  Canadian  Pacific  Baiiway.  The 
ronte  through  Canada  between  Europe  and  ^Vsla  is  much  shorter 
than  that  through  the  ('nited  States.  In  fact  the  difference  in 
favor  of  Che  Canadian  route  over  that  by  way  of  Xew  York  and 
San  Francisco  from  Liverpool  to  Yokohama  is  nearly  one 
bhouaand  miles,  and  as  it  is  also  the  quickest  route  from  Eng- 
land to  Australia  this  means  that,  with  proper  eqnipment^ 
Canada  mnst  bo  Ibc  great  highway  of  the  fature.  Jitst  here  let 
me  quote  some  words  of  the  late  Secretary  Seward  :  "  Having 
its  Atlantic  seaport  at  Halifax,  and  its  Pacific  depot  near  Tao- 
ooover  Island,  British  America  would  inevitably  draw  to  it  the 
commerce  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  L'uilvd  States.  Thus  from 
a  mere  Coloulal  dependency  It  would  assume  a  controlUnjE  rank 
in  the  world.  To  her  other  nations  would  be  tributary  -,  and  in 
vain  would  the  T'nited  States  attempt  to  be  b«r  rival ;  for  we 
could  never  dispute  with  her  the  pussession  of  the  Asiatic  com- 
merce, nor  the  power  which  that  commerce  bestows."  AH  this 
was  recognised  in  Canada,  and  when  the  imperial  government 
would  not  aid  the  eaterpHne,  Canada,  that  country  whose  policy 
is  "one  of  retardation,  of  slow  development."  undertook  it 
alone  and  accomplished  a  trnly  remarkable  feat,  when,  in  four 
yeoTH  and  nine  months  from  the  day  on  which  the  contract  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  became  law,  she  had 
completed  her  great  railroad. 

Among  the  things  in  the  article  which  arouse  Indignation 
mufit  be  mentioned  the  following :  "  l^e  strongest  active  oppo- 
sition in  Canada  to  continental  union  wil)  oome  from  the  polld- 
cnl  leaders  now  in  power,  and  from  those  who  hope  to  gain 
power  at  the  nc.xtgeucral  election,  the  members  oftlie  Dominion 
and  the  provincial  cinl  service,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  for 
life,  the  judiciary  included,  the  manufacturers  and  wholoBalo 
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morobnptB  vho  liave  an  establishc^d  and  profita1>le  tradfi^  Kiel  the 
Cuiadiao  Pavilic  liailway  Compauy,  which  has  beea  granted 
enormona  speclnl  powers  and  pririlegett  by  th»  govcruincnt  of 
HiHtftdft.  Tbey  all  oppose  It  Tur  personal  rearana"  la  it  not 
almost  incredible  Uiatm  narroK--niinded  and  ungoa«roa«  a  state- 
meat  stionld  be  made  of  any  people  t  Sentiinent  U  not  dead  in 
the  world  ;  it  will  oerer  die ;  and  it  will  never  cease  to  be  one 
of  the  preatest  controlling  foroee.  Can  Mr.  Olen  fliid  in  all  his- 
tory otie  example  of  a  people  who  would  iIiub,  willioiit  ooip- 
pnnctjon,  hand  over  to  another  that  which  tradition  and  the 
natoral  Instincte  of  affection  called  patriotism  had  rendered 
sacred  to  them  1  Why,  then,  should  he  think  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  pecQQinry  interettts  of  a  few,  Canadians  would  bo  the  first 
to  write  that  disgraceful  paeel  Is  there  anything;  in  the  stock 
from  which  we  spring,  is  (here  anything  in  our  past  hiKtory, 
that  woold  justify  sneh  an  eetiiimtel  What  is  the  attitude  of 
tl>e  French  Oanadlan  aa  shown  in  bistoryt  Was  not  sentimcut 
strong  enough  in  onr  British  fathers  to  make  them  capable  of 
the  heroic  sacrifioce  of  die  Union  Kmpire  Txtyalistet  Was  there 
anything  ancertain  about  the  stand  we  took  in  181:21  Hare  the 
men  who  have  goue  from  as  to  yon  lacked  manlinees,  that  we 
should  besojndgedT 

Ajnerioan  mtsoonception  of  Uie  temper  of  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple and  of  Oinadian  sentiment  has  become  historic.  Mr.  Olen's 
article  instinctively  brings  to  mind  the  proctauiations  of  Gen- 
erals Hull  and  Smyth  in  1813.  The  irony  of  fate  made  these 
proclamations  ridiculous,  and  yet  there  haa  been  no  change  in 
the  tone  of  American  communications  upon  this  subject.  As 
were  before,  so  they  have  been  since.  To  every  one  the 
swer  of  Canada  has  been  the  same  :  Let  uh  alone  ;  we  have 
confidence  in  ourselves  that  we  can  work  one  oar  own  destiny 
withont  interference  and  without  help,  and  we  intend  to  do  so. 
'Whea  will  Americans  Icani  this  answer  and  remember  iti 

liefore  asking  what  Canada  would  gain  or  lose  by  political 
nai<ni  it  would  be  well  to  ask  what  Canada  b,  and  what  she  bas 
done,  and  Is  doing.  lu  au-^wer  to  the  finit  iiuestion  we  may  aaj 
b  a  word  that  Canada  is  larger  than  the  United  Statce,  bhaC  sbe 
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hati  iaexbaiiHtible  aataral  ivMoarces,  ancl  hae  be«idea  a  climate 
vhicb,  aaMr.  GIcu  aays,  "teuds  to  develop  and  slfuiulale  the 
coneerrative  and  best  elemeQls  of  haman  cliaracter  so  eeseatia) 
ID  laaiutaiDiDg  und  perpetuatiug  self-goreroiueQt  aud  fi-eo  iiisll- 
totiona." 

What  hit8  alie  doue  and  wbat  is  sh«  doing  1  Hr.  Glen  qootce 
Mr.  Wimau  »»  Baying  :  ''Tbe  two  natdonalitJes  set  oat  side  by 
Sid*)  onu  buudred  and  twenty  yeuis  ago  on  tlie  nu»  for  oonti- 
iiental  nnpremacy.  Tbe  United  States  had  as  ontried  form  of 
gorernmeuc,  had  no  capital,  no  backing,  and  uo  prvvious  ex- 
perience, working  out  on  a  vast  scale  a  plan  of  Belf-gorerniuetit, 
and  an  expcriuieut  in  finance  aud  dovolopment.  Canada  had 
behind  her,  Great  Britain,  atable  institQCions,  enormoiut  supplies 
of  oiODCy,  aud  everything  to  make  her  great"  That  is  to  aay, 
when  the  two  conutrieH  Rtarted  everything  was  in  Canada's 
favor.  Vee;  but  Mr.  Wimnn  forgets  that  for  nearly  two  oen- 
tnriee  before  this  time  what  ifl  now  tbe  United  Stales  bad  had 
behind  h«r  this  game ''Great  Britain,  istable  in^Utations,  enor- 
roouft  supplies  of  money,  aud  everythtng  to  make  her  great"  ; 
so  that  the  United  States,  upon  this  showing,  had  had  nearly 
two  v«utarl««'  start.  She  bad  had  experience  in  mlf-govem- 
meul,  »s  all  colonies  of  (.ireat  Britain  have  had.  and  the  repabU- 
can  form  of  govcrniueut  was  no  experimcut  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  So  well  had  she  prospered  that  in  1760  her  popolation 
numbered  about  3,000,000,  and  slie  was  wealthy.  At  th«aam« 
date  Canada  had  only  60,000  inhabitants,  of  French  origin,  In 
the  greatest  poverty  because  of  the  vrar.  They  could  in  no  way 
be  compared  to  the  English  colonists  Itecanse  the  policy  of  France 
bad  not  favored  development  or  indtviduul  eutcrpriiw.  It  bad 
been  a  military  colony.  Tbings  had  gradually  become  Dwre 
settled  in  Canada  when  tbe  Rebellion  broke  out,  aud  the  popn- 
latioH  of  Canada  was  increased  by  the  band  of  United  Kmpire 
Loyalists  who  settled  in  an  entirely  unbroken  cuunlry  and  began 
life  where  it  had  been  begun  in  tbe  United  atAt«s  nearly  two 
oentuiiee  before.  At  that  time  the  population  of  the  United 
States  was  3,>>00,000.  When  one  resizes  iu  addition  (o  these 
things  that  the  fint  four  or  live  mlUion  of  population  is  the  diffi- 
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colt  one  to  Htwtire,  it  seeina  incredible  tliat  anj^  one  should  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  the  two  conntxies  started  on  equal  terms. 

In  comparing  sbatiatica  of  tJie  irierense  ot  population  in  the 
tiro  cwantrie»  we  find  that  Kince  ITtiO,  wbe»  it  became  Britisli 
pQweaiion,  the  population  of  Cnnndft  lias  increased  eighty-fold, 
irtUle  that  of  the  United  States  has  increased  only  twenty-ouo- 
fold.  In  IS12  the  population  of  all  that  is  now  known  as  Oan- 
ada  waa  ander  900,000,  while  that  of  the  United  States  vae 
7,600,000.  Since  that  time  tlie  population  of  Canada  has  in- 
creased tenfold,  while  that  of  the  United  States  has  not  fa- 
creased  ninefold.  Up  to  1840  more  European  immigrantd  set' 
tied  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  Statea  Then  came  the 
opening  np  of  the  gnut  West  which  attracted  to  it  an  immense 
immigration,  among  which  were  thousands  of  Onadians,  .^t 
that  time  Canada  bad  no  fertile  «-«iit«rn  fields  to  whicii  even 
her  own  people  could  go,  and  she  did  not  hare  any  until  IHG'J, 
when  she  purchased  the  Kortbwest  TorritoriM  from  the  Hud. 
son  Bay  Company.  These  facts,  and  also  the  fact  that  the 
more  thickly  populated  localities!,  by  the  greater  opportnnftleg 
they  present,  will  always  attract  a  certain  number,  account  for 
there  being  one  million  CanadiauD  in  the  United  States.  Yet 
even  allowing  for  this  emigration  from  Canada,  wo  find  that  it 
is  not  troe,  as  Mr.  Glen  says  it  is,  that  Canada  has  not  been 
ftble  to  attract  or  retain  population,  for  her  population  has  iu- 
creaaed  at  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  United  States. 
iioce  onr  Iforthwest  was  opened  np,  and  partionlarly  since  the 

KOadian  Pacilic  Railroad  was  built,  this  "  csodus  "  has  stopped, 
and  recent  statistics  clearly  show  that  tlie  tide  has  turned  the 
other  way.  Before  ten  years  have  passed  we  wiU  be  (jnite  will- 
ing to  base  our  hopes  for  Canada  npon  what  shitlstics  will  show 
of  the  relative  movements  of  popnlation. 

Leaviug  the  matter  of  popnlation,  let  ua  look  at  some  other 
13U)t8  abont  Canada  to  see  if  what  has  been  said  about  her  is 
jnatiflable.  Compared  with  the  United  .States,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  population,  Canada  has  greater  and  more  valuable  pub- 
tie  works  ;  she  has  more  miles  of  railroad,  as  well  as  t60,000,- 
000  iaveeted  in  canals  on  the  greatest  system  of  inland  uavi- 
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gatioD  in  th«  world ;  hor  exports  are  fifty  per  cent  greater ; 
ber  mercantile  marine  is  six  timen  as  gi^eat' ;  there  is  more  re- 
spect for  taw,  leas  crime,  tew  deKtitntion.  Oar  export  trade 
last  year  was  greater  by  nearly  $12,000,000  Oian  thai  of  any 
former  year.  la  seTeateen  yeans  the  deposita  in  ttie  banics 
bare  iDcreftBed  from  $17,000,000  to  t225,0O0,0O0.  The  life  tu- 
Bnrance  carried  by  Canadians  amounts  to  9t!40,0O0,OO0,  and  tbiti 
with  fire  aod  accident  insnranoe  foots  up  to  a  billion  dollars. 
The  depression  of  the  last  few  months  has  been  lees  felt  in  Can- 
ada than  in  any  other  conntry.  These  are  a  few  of  the  resoles 
of  onr  "  retardation,*'  our  "slow  development" 

What  would  Canada  gain,  then,  by  nniting  with  a  nation 
which,  in  proportioa  to  popnlation,  is  not  m  prosperous  or 
progressive  as  herself  t  "Stic  would  get  more  capital."  Yea; 
bat  the  coital  will  come  whether  she  nnites  or  noty  and,  in  any 
caM,  she  would  as  soon  liave  Euroi>ean  eupltol  as  American. 
If  United  States  capital  was  not  able  to  snpport  home  industries 
when  a  large  amount  of  European  capital  was  withdrawn 
dnring  the  past  year,  we  would  jiiM  as  soon  get  our  capital 
when  it  van  be  better  eparetl ;  altfaongh  we  wilt  wet<»me  any 
attempt  to  develop  onr  resonreee. 

"We  could  share  in  the  American  form  of  government." 
Tlie  fin«t  thing  that  strikes  a  Canadian  in  this  connection  b  that 
any  representatives  we  would  be  allowed  to  send  to  ^Vasliington 
would  l>e  so  hopelesaly  in  the  minority  lliat  we  would  be  ex- 
changing a  oouditiou  of  almost  perfect  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment for  one  of  helplew  finbjection  to  a  parliamentary  minority. 
Besides,  with  the  exception  of  the  universally  attractive  idea  of 
independence,  the  American  form  of  government'  has  no  at- 
tractions for  a  Canadian.  We  aie  firmly  convinced  that  onr 
own  form  of  government  Is  bettor  throughont.  Bat  more 
than  this,  we  believe  that  all  government  is  yet  in  tlie  experi- 
mental Btnge,  and  Uiat  nowhere  has  there  been  found  that 
form  which  will  bMt  suit  the  development  of  man,  and  wilt 
foster  what  is  noble  while  it  represses  all  nnworthlness,  aod 
will  deal  absolute  jnstioe  between  class  and  claak  There 
is  an  ideal  of  government  toward  which  the  world  Is  working, 
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and  which  we  hopo  Cniuida  will  first  formnlate  and  carry  out 
"  BDt  if  we  nuited  we  would  form  the  greatest  empire  in  tiie 
world,  and  (hero  would  tw  removed  forerer  the  fear  of  war." 
Uofortnnately  the  teachtog  of  reason  and  of  experience,  as 
Kbown  in  the  pages  of  history,  is  tJiat  g:reat  empires  are  grand 
niatakes.  lodividualizatioa  Id  nations  is  as  essential  to  the  pro- 
grMB  of  Uie  world  as  the  developtnout  of  porsouality  in  indfrl- 
dnalg.  "Bat  the  fear  of  war  would  be  removed."  He  who 
talks  of  or  threatens  war  should  be  iQdict«<)  of  high  treason  be- 
fore the  court  of  tJ»e  developed  conscience  of  this  Weetem 
"World. 

There  rennins  something;  better  for  the  United  States  and 
Oanada  than  political  tiniou,  and  that  is  to  live  side  by  »id^ 
learning  from  one  another,  and  adding  to  each  other  that  stiu- 
nlos  which  shall  call  forth  the  beet  from  each,  and  withal  in  per- 
fect rricadsbip,  so  that  the  world  may  be  tao^t  what  true 
progren  ia  and  what  should  be  the  relationship  between  imtJons 
bom  the  example  of  Uncle  Sam  and  his  cousin  on  the  yortb. 

W.  Sanfobd  Etasb. 


IS  PROTECTION  IMMORAL? 


&v  pour.  u.B.fs.  THUS. 

SOMETHIXG  over  a  year  »^o,  in  my  presenoe,  a  preacber  of 
the  gospel  tol<l  t»  a  little  knot  of  friends  au  iucltlcnl  ooa- 
nected  with  a  sennon  which  he  luid  preached  a  short  time  before, 
on  the  moral  aai>eotii  of  protection  and  frc«  trade,  id  which  be  had 
asserted  Uiat  protection  is  based  npoQ  false  monUity.  The  idea 
was  80  now  to  me,  and  at  the  same  time  it  80  startled  me.  that  I 
am  afhud  that  my  involuntary,  dissentteat  exclamation  seemed 
disieatpectful,  and  that  that  excellent  preacher,  long  my  per- 
sonal friend,  has  never  yet  foi'gi^eu  it.  As  he  wsu*  Itom  and 
rrared  in  the  free  trade  atmosphere  of  Knglaod,  I  attributed  his 
Tiews  to  faiB  inability,  even  la  the  newer,  purer,  and  more 
healthfhl  sociiU  atmo^here  of  the  United  Stateea,  to  reooTer 
from  his  boyiah  ailmeutK 

A  recent  paper  in  The  A^tsnioAX  Jockxal  op  Politics,  by 
Bcv.  Albert  Walklcy,  opcus  the  topic  anew,  and  causae  me  to 
inquire  scrioUHly  if  a  vein  of  r^al  gold  has  been  found,  or  if  the 
"find"  consists  wholly  of  pyriten  of  iron.  Bev.  Alt)6rt  Walk- 
ley's  idea  seems  to  be  parallel  with  that  of  the  other  preacher  to 
whom  I  havo  reicrred,  and  protection  is  held  up  ae  an  immoral 
monstrosity.  I  should  he  glad  to  go  over  the  whole  ground 
which  Rev.  Albert  Walkley  has  surveyed,  but  I  have  ^ac«  for 
reference  to  but  a  few  points. 

The  protection  which  govemmeD(«  afford  to  the  pOrBOOS  and 
to  the  property  of  citizens  ts  presented  in  a  variety  of  forms, 
bat  the  principle  at  the  base  of  all  these  forms  is  eeMntlBUy  the 
same.  It  i»  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  modem  govern- 
ffi«nt8.  Mo«t  individuals  are  too  weak  to  defend  themselves  and 
their  property  adequately  and  efficiently  from  tb«  ati^icks  of 
others ;  they  are  also  unable  to  render  adequate  panishment  for 
such  attacks.     Itesidee,  society  cannot  Mfely  permit  individuals 
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to  take  into  tb«ir  owa  hands  tlie  punuhmont  of  oSenders.  tsD't 
tills  ft  mark  ot  national  civilization  T  Ttin  people,  who  defend 
tbe  penons  and  property  of  their  individual  citizens,  have  a 
d^TM  and  qoallty  of  ctvllltatioa  higher  and  better  than  the 
Bople  have  who  permit,  directly  or  indirectly,  their  cilizenfi  to 
(di^fend  their  own  peisouni  and  property  f  All  modern  civilized 
uety  is  founded  upon  the  dnty  of  the  goTemmeat  to  take  the 
>lace  of  the  Ravage  individuul  war-cluh  In  the  defuniw  of  its 
'cdtazenfi.  The  goTemment  sabataotially  gaarantees  bo  the  in- 
diridual  that  ho  may  engage  io  bis  peaceful  pureatts,  and  that  it 
viU  ward  off,  fVom  him  and  iVom  his  property,  attacks  by 
ben.  All  tlio  macliinery  of  courts  and  of  polloc  forcw  is 
^organized  to  this  end. 

I>at  only  are  they  who  have  injured  the  persons  of  citlzcog 
ponisfaed,  hnt,  no  far  as  it  can  be  done,  the  fttate  wards  off  sach 
It^ariiH — prevcnt^i  them. 
An  iDdiridiLil  citizen  has  acqaired  some  real  estate  by  lawful 
«n;  the  state  nndertakes  to  defend  that  real  property  from 
Hnjnry,  or  evea  trwpaes,  by  others.    The  individual  is  not  com- 
pelled to  Btand  gnard  over  it ;  the  government  watches  it  for 
him.     An  individual  cilJzeu  has  acquired  some  personal  prop- 
er^ by  industry  and  sacrifioe  ;  the  government  aj^rees  to  guard 
it  and  to  punish  those  who  Injnrc  it  or  who  carr>-  it  away.    In 
all  this  guarding  property,  by  the  state,  and  in  the  undertaking 
by  the  government  to  ponlsb  nssanlts  upon  the  penwn  and  prop- 
.  nty  of  the  citizen,  it  seems  to  me  that  anarchists  only  discover 
,aa  element  of  injustice,  of  wrong,  of  immorality,  thcreiu.     Most 
men,  all  good  men,  characterize  sach  relationship  as  jost  and 
wiae. 

Bat  where  is  the  limit  of  the  government's  dnty  T  I  mean  a 
'government  which  pretends  to  represent  u  civilised  pi>ople.  Is 
It  logical  to  say  that  it  may  punish,  or  defend,  one  species  of 
personal  injury  and  not  auothorT  May  it  justly  or  equitably 
defend  the  properly  of  one  class  of  citizens  and  not  that  of 
anotlier  claae,  or  defend  one  species  of  property  and  not  anotber 
speeiesl 
Asmne  that  I  am  a  shoe  maker.    I  have  made  a  pair  of  shoes. 
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valued,  based  apon  the  ooet  of  material  and  the  accustomed 
rate  of  renbi  aud  wagM  at  tho  tim^  at  fire  dollars  The  law 
recogoises  the  shoes  to  be  prop«rt;  and  the  title  to  be  in  me.  If 
H  ntau  ahould  sti-al  those  shoes  and  carry  them  away,  the  gov- 
ernment Qudertakea  to  arrest  and  to  punish  him  for  hia  attack 
upon  my  property.  Ue  ia  puoiabed  becatiHe  be  has  invaded  my 
right  to  property.  He  hns  deprived  rae  of  the  products  of  my 
labor  and  skill.  If  the  sboea  should  not  be  ittolea,  but  if  a 
peison  sliontd  simply  cut  them  so  as  to  make  their  vnlae  lesa 
than  five  dollan,  the  government  will  punish  him  for  tiiat  act, 
also.  Is  there  aoy  iuJoBtloe,  any  tue<julty,  any  Immorality  in 
the  action  of  the  government  in  defending  my  property  in  the 
caaes  snpposed,  or  In  paidsbing  the  actots  f  I  believe  that  an- 
archifltB  and  tramps  alone  would  complain. 

\a  it  unjust,  is  it  uncoostltutiouat,  for  tlie  )^vernment  to  go  be- 
yond the^e  two  invasions  of  my  right  to  property  and  to  defend 
me  from  another  and  related  species  of  iuvaaioa  t  Take  the 
soppatition  which  findA  its  verification  in  innamerable  facta. 
After  1  have  made  the  aboe»  at  a  coot  to  me  of  five  dollars,  some 
oue  who  resides  ontside  the  Jnrisdlctiou  of  my  government,  who 
owes  DO  allegiance  to  my  goTernment,  who  contributea  nothing 
to  the  snpport  of  the  government  nnder  which  I  reside,  to  which 
I  yield  allegiance  aud  which  I  help  support  by  tases,  such  a  one 
oomee  and  so  affects  the  market  that  I  can  sell  my  shoes  for  bat 
four  dollars.  Under  whatever  name  you  dtBgatoe  the  transac- 
tion, I  am  damaged  to  the  extent  of  one  fifth  of  my  groaa  income, 
la  the  damage  any  less  because  the  shoeu  have  not  been  mate- 
rially injured  t  Because  the  shoes  have  not.  1>een  taken  away 
bodily,  therefore  is  it  no  injury!  When  1  rely  upon  the  govern- 
oient  to  protect  my  shoes  from  theft  or  from  niaterial  damage,  is 
any  "generons  and  noble  instinct  set  aside"  1  And  Is  mtjr  ap- 
peal made  to  the  baser  uud  more  Mtlfisli  elements  of  oar  naCarel 
I  have  heard  no  one  even  so  intimate.  Uow  then,  i»  it,  that 
"  atery  generous  and  noble  instinct  Is  eet  aside,  and  the  appeal 
is  made  to  the  baser  and  more  selfish  elements  of  our  nature," 
when  I  rely  upon  the  same  government  to  proteet  my  very  same 
rights  to  property  in  the  same  shoes,  exerted  by  another  method  T 
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Kow,  protectioo,  in  '<et^W''  or  "low  case,"  U  aotliing  bat 

Uw  inMibin«ry  by  wbicli  tbe  maker  of  goods  is  aasared  that  bis 

market  Shalt  aot  be  takeu  &om  hiin,  that  the  TOlue  of  hb  Labor 

not  be  dlmlDished  by  strangers  or  alieoa.     Iliis  ia  all  there 

Is  in  Uie  dread  name,  Protection. 

A   fev  yenre  ago,  Congress  was  besieged  by  moat  of  the 
anthons  of  the  oatitm  to  enact  an  international  copyright  law, 
Tlwse  that  were  at  the  head  of  the  mOTement  were  conspicaoos 
advocates  of  free  trade.     James  Riissell  Lowell  wa«  president  of 
of  the  leKgue.     I  did  not  rend  at  the  liitio  tlint  any  of  tbeui  ob- 
jected to  a  copyright  law  on  the  score  of  its  vrungfnlu«M  or  its 
JtBioorality.    In  fact,  I  undentland  that  no  petition  contained  any 
'  awertion  in  that  direction.    And  yet,  if  there  is  any  principle  on 
which  a  copyright  lav  can  stand,  it  Is  the  same  principle  that 
supports  protection.    The  only  difference  is  that  protection  is  im- 
bedded a  little  deeper  in  its  fouttdalion  than  copyright — Its  ftinda- 
'mental  principle  is  a  little  more  primary.     So,  patent  rights  are 
anobjectionabte  and  are  the  peera  of  oopj-right,  but  protection 
,  draws  its  nonrlshment  from  civic  and  political  equities  that  are 
'  nuH«  fundamental  than  those  that  oonrish  those  rights.     Every 
argument  Chat  snpports  copyright,  or  patent  right,  is  equally  ap- 
ipUcable  to  the  support  of  protection  ;  in  addition,  protection  is 
[bnlwarked  by  lugnments  to  which  patent  right  and  copyright  are 
'  Krangent.     Thtis,  it  will  be  seen,  when  the  essence  of  prot«ction 
is  truly  declared,  when  Its  eaeential  character  is  dLicloeed,  when 
its  true  aim  and  end  are  seen,  it  is  not  true  that  ''the  whole  sys- 
tem of  protection  is  to  maintain  false  notions  of  self-preser- 
vation," but  that,  on  the  other  baud,  it  ia  to  maintain  correct  re- 
lations of  labor  and  bnsiness  of  the  state,  to  maintain  the  tme 
ilQty  of  the  government  toward  its  laborers  and  bnsiness  men. 

t  have  aald  tliat  the  principle  on  which  protection  is  based 
rdoM  not  differ  in  any  great  degree,  nor  essentially,  from  the 
principle  that  supports  the  la\rs  by  which  governments  trj*  to 
defend  the  persons  and  property  of  its  citizens.  Uoless  these 
oUier  kinds  of  protection  are  immoral,  nojust — there  can  be  no 
immorality,  no  it^nstice  in  the  theory  of  protection.  A  recog- 
nition of  the  right  and  dnty  of  government  to  protect  my  dwell- 
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lug  from  burglare,  te  but  a  lo^cal  step  in  Uie  dirc«tioii  of  pro- 
tection. It  seeots  to  me  that  whoever  aeknowledges  thin  right 
and  this  duty  on  the  part  of  the  government,  if  logical^  must 
acknowled^  ttiis  principle  of  protection.  Isn't  the  theory  of 
free  trade,  which  .leffenton  is  said  to  have  tanght,  the  logical  re- 
sult or  logical  acconipauinient  of  his  theory  of  governinent,  to 
tlie  effect  that  it  was  not  clear  that  a  society,  "  without  govom- 
ment,  m  among  the  Indiana"  'Ms  not  the  besfl  ProtecUoo  aa 
known  and  applied  in  the  United  Blates  iit  a  modem  doctrine,  it 
was  entirely  nnknowa  in  ancient  times  and  among  even  half- 
cirilized  people.  It  is  cleariy  a  prodiict,  or  a  noceosary  oon- 
comitaut,  of  modern  clviliuition.  It  ts  not  in  liarmony  with 
any  aristocratio  or  monarchical  government.  It  is  clearly  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  a  i-cpnblican,  or  seini-democratio 
goTomnicnt.  It  is,  in  lact^  as  necessary  in  a  government  of  the 
people,  as  in  any  other  defensive  law.  It  is  a  neoeamry  element 
In  American  civilization,  it  is  a  part  of  oar  societary  organiza- 
tion. 

I  think  that  the  statesmen  and  scholars  who  are  oomnieDdinf; 
and  defending  the  theory  called  protection,  believe  as  fatly  and 
firmly  in  the  right  and  duty  of  government  to  exercise  its  pro- 
tecltve  powers  in  favor  of  the  maker  of  goods,  as  I  have  stated 
it,  or  afl  I  am  able  to  state  it.  The  statement,  that  the  protec- 
ttouist  "never  asks,  la  it  right t  always,  Is  it  expedient?" 
aeem-t  to  me  to  be  a  monstrous  confession  of  Ignorance  and  mis> 
apprehension :  ignorance  of  the  lit«ratare  of  protection,  and 
misapprehension  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  doctrine.  In 
one  sense,  protectionists  never  do  ask,  la  it  rightt  That  posi- 
tion is  taken  for  granted ;  their  whole  argument  Is  based  upon 
its  rigbteouRuesH.  They  do  not  need  to  argne  that  it  is  right,. 
they  liftve  already  settled  that.  I  do  not  understand  how  a  close 
study  of  their  writtngH  could  fail  to  make  that  clear  to  every 
tbonghlful  inquiry.  As  well  might  it  l>e  claimed  thatv  becanse 
a  legislature  hesitates  in  r^ard  to  the  kind  or  amoont  of  pun- 
ishment that  should  be  intlicted  for  horee  stc^iug,  therefore  the 
punishment  of  horHe  stealing  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency, and  not  of  righL     rrotcctionists  dtseuss,  and  differ  lu 
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:  to,  the  amonnt  of  import  daty  thnt  onght  to  be  impotied 

gpoo  uticl««,  but  all  agnw  in  regard  to  thv  t\^m  to  lory  sach 

^daty  of  some  Icind  and  of  mtne  amount 

The  writer  to  whose  paper  I  am  referring  does  not  dlatinfitl}' 

ate  that  the  reflation  of  bnsinefs  called  protetrtion,  brings 

iroeperity  to  bho  laboreni  and  buaiuc^  men  of  tlie  United  3tat«s, 

^bst  bis  argameut  for  "saoriflre''   is  baft(Ml   apon  »ur.h  an  as* 

imptloa.      The  testimony  of  a  dintingaUihod  disciple  of  free 

is  worth  being  qnoted  hem.     Thf  Runine  of  HnHnet  for 

Bmber,  \i9'2,  unoUm  and  condenses  from  a  paper  by  S|>eaker 

P.   Crisp  in  the'  Aognst   number  of  Thk   Amkkicav 

JontXAL  OP  i*0Lmc«.     1  qaote  from  The  JtevicK  of  Krvific* : 

"That  protection  han  been  the  chief  factor  in  the  derelopraent 

of  oar  luanitfacttiring  indni^triea,  and  tliat  it  does  protect,  Judge 

Crisp  beely  concedes.     He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  about 

QliMty  per  cent  of  the  manufiicturcd  articles  used  in  tbi«  cuuntry 

are  now  produced  by  domestic  mauufacturer^." 

Is  it  in  view  of  the  prosperity  which  follows  the  adoption  of 

protective  policy  in  tlie  United  States,  that  R«v.  Albert 

Talkley  exclaims,  "What  fellowship  hath  religion  with  pro- 

tlonl     Xoue"  ;  and  that  he  again  asserts,  "Turn  in  what 

way  we  will,  religion  and  so-called  protection,  face  to  face,  are 

kin  irreooncilHble  opiKM!tion"T    The  assumption  of  infallibility 

In  sncb  falminations  is  painfal.    If  religion  is  "charitable  and 

liberal,"  aa  R«?.  Albert  '^'utkley  asserts,  ought  not  Its  apostles 

and  defenders  to  possess  the  same  virtues  T     Is  there  any  charity 

in  the  ttsserlion  that  a  beliercr  in  protection  cannot  be  religious  t 

Or  is  the  antagonism  between  religion  and  protection  based  on 

tlie  theory  that  prosperity  and  religion  are  incompatible  T    Is 

the  theory  of  Oeorge  Hubert  to  I»e  revived  : 

"  For  Kiitil  »nd  uraoe  <ii<i  n*vcr  yt>t  ajtrre ; 
Itellgloii  aluHyn  aid^  wlt^  jMvvrtii-," 

and  fire  we  to  be  taught  that  the  prosperity  that  comes  to  a 

people  throngb  the  application  of  the  protective  doctrine  breeds 

irreligtont    lu  either  events  the  asserted  Irreooueilability  be- 

^(weeu  religion  and  protection  seems  to  be  a  creation  of  a  fervid 

^iuatiou  growing  out  of  di)«tortud  views  of  political  ecouomy. 

M.  B.  a  Tkdk. 
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DepemUnU,  De/editv»,  and  DeHnqNenU.      By  Charles  Richmoad, 
A.M.,  D.D.    12mo,  clotb,  pages  27T.     Boston  :    !>.  a  Heath 

The  fact  that  no  plates  vere  toade  for  this  boolc,  bat  instead  a 
small  edition  printed  from  typ«,  sbo^ira  how  little  interest  is  yet 
taken  in  the  important  qnestion  it  so  ahly  discussed.  Sociology, 
however,  \a  destined  soon  to  occnpy  a  much  larger  share  of  In- 
teUigent  public  attention,  and  oar  judgment  is  at  fanlt  if  a 
se(\>u(1  edition  of  this  book  is  not  qieedtly  called  for. 

The  author  has  biul  a  long  experience  M  pastor,  has  been  a 
careful  sttident  of  social  and  political  scieaoe,  has  twen  director 
and  organi^^r  of  important  charities,  is  at  present  a  professor  of 
social  science  in  the  I'nivemity  of  Chicago,  and  hence  is  able  to 
speak  advisedly  on  the  sobjecta  vlth  which  he  deals  in  this 
book. 

He  dirlflM  society  Into  the  progreasive,  sttitionary,  and  retro* 
grcDsive  claasea,  of  which  the  progressive  inclndefl  a  large  ma- 
jority who  not  only  support  themaelves,  but  are  obliged  to  main- 
tain a  great  army  of  social  parasites  both  rich  and  poor,  who 
are  nouprodneeis. 

Dependents  are  delined  as  "  those  membere  of  society  who 
oaonot  support  themsolres  without  the  aid  of  others,  survivals 
of  an  imperfect  past  race  living  out  of  their  time  in  a  civiliza- 
tion to  which  they  are  not  adjusted,  dc^uerate  oft'spring  of  in- 
jared  and  defeated  stock  or  examples  of  arrested  development 
unfil  to  endnre  the  stmiu  of  modern  competition." 

He  regards  etlHcatioual  defects  as  t)eing  responsible  for  no 
small  share  of  crime  and  pauperism — the$te  defects  being  chiefly 
the  neglect  of  the  state  to  fit  children  to  work  at  some  nsefnl  em- 
ployment. He  looks  upon  the  absence  of  kindergartens, 
kitcbengartens,    and   manoal  training  schools  as  »  source    of 
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social  peril.  Tlie  book  sets  forth  the  respective  advantages  and 
'dindvantagH*  of  public  and  private  chariliea,  aiid  discoases 
FBomewliat  brielly,  but  clearly  and  sensibly  llie  difTerent  methods 

of  deallpg  with  the  criminal  and  inaano  clamos.  A  valtiable 
r  of  the  book  is  the  Inrce  nnmber  of  referenoea  to  tmoks 
^snd  papers  bearing  on  the  diffcrcut  subjccu  discussed. 


Heme  and  School  Tmininff.     By  Uiram  OrcnM,   U^D.     12nio, 
cloth,  pages  308.     Boston  :    Thompson,  Brown  &  Co. 

Thifl  is  »  new  odition  of  a  work  that  lias  be«n  macb  read  by 

thoee  interested  in  the  trainini;  of  children.     A  new  chapter, 

Physical  Ciilltire,  hai<  t>M-n  added,  anil  aI»o  u  supplement  giving 

a  short  biograplucal  tiketcb  of  the  author. 

Dr.  Orcott  assumes  that  the  family  and  the  school  are  in- 

I  separably  connected  in  the  great  work  of  training  children,  and 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  family  must  aa^nnie  by  far  the  moet 
responinble  idiare,  especially  fM>  far  m  uinraLt,  bnblcs,  and  mau- 
nets  are  concerned :  hence  the  larger  part  of  the  book  ia  de- 

■  voted  to  parental  training.     It  abounds  in  good  suggestions  that 

[might  be  read  with  prolit  by  every  one  interested  in  training 

'the  ohild-ntiod. 

Among  th«  important  requisites  in  the  management  of  chil> 
dr«n  tlie  author  clas^i*  nrnin««it,  mid  shows  tbo  bad  results  of  the 
licldepoliry  in  dealing  with  the  little  ones.  The  child  should 
nnderst^ind  from  its  eorlesl  yenrs  that  the  parent's  "do"  means 
no,  wiUiout  any  pniepect  of  its  1)eing  changed  to  yes  hy  oonxtng 
or  whining.  Anioug  (he  rai.'ttakes  tbal  parents  make  in  trying 
to  oontrol  their  children  the  author  mentions  :  1.  That  of  be- 
ing impulsive  or  fitful,  one  day  punisbiug  for  offences  that  on 
another  they  allow  to  pass  unnoticed.  2.  Threatening  and  scold- 
ing work  immeasurable  mischief  on  the  ohild-miud.  .?.  Flogging 
is  mentioned  as  a  method  of  caiBing  mischief.  T)r.  Orentt,  like 
many  otiiers,  makes  the  rod  a  sort  of  "good  devil"  and  "bad 
devil,"  and  like  all  who  are  forced  to  admit  the  evil  results  of 
whipping,  but  somehow  still  SMm  to  think  it  neoeeeary,  he  argues 
that  ft  is  the  abuse  of  the  rod  that  is  to  be  guarded  against. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Orcutt,  or  any  one  else  with  the 
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'  ability  to  write  a  book,  Khoold  offiT  aay  ezcoso  or  apology  for  a 
cUHtoin  ihat  they  ndiiiU  bas  worked  untold  miacbief,  and  is  xtill 
doing  more  to  doailcu  tbe  finor  feelings  of  chSldroa  tban  any  otbor 
oaose.  As  bas  been  said,  so  long  as  tbe  wIm  aod  kind  oae  a  rod 
the  ignorwit  and  crnel  will  m»  a  clab,  and  for  example's  sake, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  Dr.  Orcutl  shonld  l»e  willing  to  declare 
against  the  practice  of  child  beating  alisoliilely  and  nnqnali- 
fledly.  Tbe  rare  instaooes  where  it  may  seem  on  tlie  »arface  to 
do  good  are  so  few  as  compared  witb  the  evil  reenllB  that  tfaey 
do  not  i»u)ce  a  worthy  exc«]>tion  to  Uie  general  prioeiple  tliat 
tbe  wilful  and  deliberate  infliction  of  blows,  either  on  cliild  or 
adult,  lias  a  demoratixing  and  hardening  taudency,  botli  on  tbe 
one  who  inflicts  and  the  one  who  receivea  theni. 


The  Kcwumia  of  PnAibUhH.    By  Bev.  J,  C.  Femald.     12mo, 
cloth,  pii.  ri"3.    New  York  :    Funk  A  Wagualls.    Price,  »1.50. 

No  writer  has  a  better  field  in  which  to  wield  a  vigoroos  pen 
Uian  has  the  man  who  portmya  the  inconsistent  and  pony 
methods  employed  in  dealing  with  the  liqaor  question,  and  tbe 
loisory  and  wickedness  that  result  from  the  consumption  of  In- 
toxicants. Rev.  Fernald  has  taken  full  advantage  of  his  oppor- 
tanit>',  and  backs  up  bia  vigoroos  denanciation  of  the  liqoor 
Iraflic  by  facts  and  fignres  Ihat  c^tunot  be  controverted.  He 
fitartH  out  with  iliv  opinion  that  a  now  politicHl  economy  is 
needed  in  place  of  that  to  which  we  bare  been  w>  long  aocos- 
tomed,  and  which  hiw  been  aptly  termed  "  the  dismal  science  " 
— a  disciiaslon  of  plans  to  enable  every  man  to  get  »s  much  and 
give  as  litUe  as  pontble. 

Though  the  author  inferentially  condemns  the  "money  mak- 
ing "  feature  of  tbe  teadiiugs  of  political  economy,  he  somewhat 
inconsistently  bascA  his  ai-gniiieni  lor  prohibition  on  the  idea  of 
pecuniary  gain.  lie  ar);uea  that  when  men  are  fnlly  persuaded 
that  tlie  whisky  btisiueas  doesn't  pay  from  a  money  point  of 
view,  they  will  soon  wipe  it  out.  It  was  not  nnttl  slavery  be- 
ciuae  unprofitable  at  the  North  tliat  it  was  abolished — when 
steam  power  became  cheaper  than  slave  power  slavery  was  on 
the  way  to  abolition.     From  analogy,  when  the  people  oome  to 
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nmlenstanil  that  there  u  do  monvy  in  llie  liquor  bufliaeas  exoept 

for  tbe  Tew  and  only  for  llieiu  at  a  dead  loss  to  the  many,  tlie 

end  of  legalized  wUisliy  liuHincfii!  will  soon  appear. 

Tbe  history  And  resoltn  of  high  license  are  shown  np  trom  the 

tics  as  a  failure,  ao  for  as  letsHenicig  the  evila  of  iutemper- 

Dce  is  eouoemed.    Tbe  htstory  and  revolts  of  prohibition  in 

I  places  where  it  han  been  given  a  trial  are  also  gireo,  with 

tt»  and  fibres,  taken  in  many  c<i9«8  from  the  liquor  men  them- 

'Mlvee,  to  show  that  prohibition  does  prohibit. 

Tbe  aathor  covers  tlie  whole  field  in  u  oiaiiuer  that  leaves  but 
little  room  for  discuBsioii.  We  commeuil  the  book  to  that  large 
number  of  good  people  who  ossnine  U>  be  fiilly  in  accord  wllh 
the  theory  of  prohibition,  but  Losist  that  public  sentiment  alone 
noH.  be  depended  on  u>  put  it  into  effect.  Vuforlanotely,  sucb 
.  bootu)  are  likely  to  be  read  moat  by  those  who  are  least  in  need 
'  of  the  knowledge  they  couvey. 


BulU  aad  Blunder$.  By  Manihall  Brown.  12mo,  cloth,  pages 
304.  Chicago  :  a  C.  Griggs  &  Co.  Price,  $1. 00. 
It  is  safe  to  aay  tlwit  a  larger  and  more  varied  oollection  of 
hnmoroue  eayinga  caonot  be  found  in  any  book  of  similar  size. 
The  author  proves  himself  an  indefatigable  collector  of 
awkward,  peculiar,  and  contradictory  expressions,  and  while 
tile  chief  part  of  tbe  labor  iu  8iich  a  work  is  In  gathering  the 
material,  the  author  has  evidently  improved  many  of  his 
selections  by  rewriting  them.  He  has  done  his  work  well,  and 
there  are  bnt  few  paragraphs  in  the  entire  collection  that  do  not 
OODtain  a  point  to  be  appreciated  by  any  one  '■who  hath  music 
fa  bis  soul." 

While  the  Irishman,  as  might  be  expected,  comee  in  for  a 
good  share  of  attention,  enough  examples  are  credited  to  the 
Kegro,  Frenchman,  and  Enj;lishman,  to  show  that  no  uational- 
ity  can  be  charged  with  a  monopoly  of  the  bulla  and  blundeni  of 
speech.     It  is  a  good  book  to  drive  away  the  blues. 


Lire  Qut»tim».    By  Governor  John  P.  Altgeld.    12mo,  cloUi, 
pp.  206.     New  York  :    The  Humboldt  Publishiug  Company. 

"  Live  Questions  "  makes  np  the  first  one  hundred  and  thirty 
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pages  of  Uie  book,  while  the  remainder  in  devoted  to  a  most  sen- 
sible and  hnmane  dbcussion  of  "  Oar  Penal  llaohioery  and  ita 
Victims.''  The  writer  divides  the  first  qnostioD,  "  Arbitration 
of  Striken,"  into  two  part«  :  Firet,  Um  the  Mate  the  right  or 
constittitional  power  Xa  rompel  arbitration,  independent  of  the 
will  of  tho  oouteudiug  partiettt  A.nd  sct-ond,  If  it  has  the 
rigbl^  is  it  feasible  to  exercise  it,  and  in  what,  manner  t 

Governor  Allgcld  argnc8  very  logically  in  afiirmation  of  the 
first  part  of  tlie  question,  and  i»  heartily  in  favor  of  the  state 
exeroBing  the  power  which  he  maintains  it  clearly  poneases, 
though  be  Admits  that  there  are  diffionlties  tn  the  way.  He 
does  not  favor  permanent  boards  of  arbitration  because  they 
would  soon  come  to  be  looked  npon  with  disrespect.  1I«  thinks 
the  better  plan  to  select  a  board  of  arbitration  whenever  a  strike 
occurs,  this  board  to  be  formed  by  the  employer  and  employees, 
each  choosing  a  man,  and  lli««o  two  to  select  a  third,  the  de- 
cision of  the  three  to  be  binding  on  botli  sidef.  He  doe««  not 
fovor  a  board  or  ootirt  appeal  for  the  reosou  that  one  side  or  the 
other  wonld  likely  appeal  in  nearly  every  case,  and  thus  defeat 
a  most  important  consideration — a  speedy  settlement. 

The  other  topics  discuiKed  are,  Pensions  for  Soldiers,  Admia- 
istratJon  of  .Iiistiue  in  Chicago,  'I'ho  Abulitiou  of  Constables, 
Justices  and  the  l-'ee  System,  Protecting  the  Ballot  Box,  Is  the 
World  \\'or«e  t  The  Rioh  Man's  Bread  and  the  Poor,  Slave 
Girls  of  Chicago.  Anonymous  Joarnalism  and  its  Effects,  The 
Immigrants  Auswer,  and  Tiie  Eight  Hour  Movement.  The 
author  has  an  incisive  style,  and  theee  topics  are  all  treated  In 
an  able  and  interesting  manner. 

The  latter  lialf  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  very  8en.<)ible  dis* 
CQSsion  of  crime  and  its  causes  aud  the  various  inefl^ctuat  meas- 
ures taken  to  supprees  it.  He  favons  the  iodetermiuate  sentence, 
and  in  this  has  the  ooopcration  of  a  great  mi^jorily  of  thotw  who 
have  given  the  subject  any  careful  thonght.  Ue  arguea  forcibly 
against  making  those  arrests  which  miut  result  Inevitably  only 
In  further  hardening  aud  degrading  those  who  are  apprehended, 
and  sending  them  bock  upon  society  in  a  few  daj-s  worse  than 
before.  The  book  is  well  worthy  of  study  by  those  interested  in 
Uie  great  question  of  prisou  reform,  and  other  vital  questions  of 
BDCial  interest. 
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THE  DISEASE  OF  CHARITY. 

OUE  charities  are  the  result  of  the  exjierienoe  of  eighteen 
huDClrcd  years.    Are  they  a  real  good  at  all  T 
There  is  a  book  about  the  size  of  the  New  Testament,  «  rery 
sad  book,  yet  it  i»  oiily  a  dinM^tory  :  a  directory  of  the  cliaritieit 
in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  a  sort  of  New  Testanwiit  of  the  gos- 
pel of  land  owoing.     It  is  imposaible  to  considu-  all  its  thoasand 
encies ;  let  qh  take  some  which  are  typos.     You  will  find  yonr 
nswD  pet  charity  in  the  ranks. 

The  "  Ires\i  uir  ftiud  "  is  well  luauageil  luid  on  a  graiul  acole, 
"  the  most  beantifal  charity  of  modem  tjmes."     In  the  lant  five 
tra  n  newspaper  lias  taken  nut  to^  than  sixty  tlioriMnd  chil- 
rdren  into  the  country  for  two  weeka  each,  at  a  cont  of  one  hun- 
dred  and   thirty   tlioinand  dollars.      Other  ftinds  hare  token 
rhapa  as  many  more  ;  HOppone  Ihey  hare  taken  ten  times  as 
many.     Still  the  little  one8  die,  one  in  everj-  thnw ;  and  death 
is  not  the  worst  for  children  "whose  angels  ore  always  l>ehotd- 
ing  the  (iioe  of  Our  Father  which  i&  in  heaven."  yet  who  grow 
|ip,  in  the  natural  conrae  of  erents,   to  fill   the  boepttals^  Che 
18,  and  the  brothel. 
If  they  were  only  to  die  I    Poor  litUe  children  1    Think  of 
the  mother  who  seee  her  dar1iug)»,  nut  growing  np,  but  getting 
[>ld,  diseased,  unclean,   depraved  ;  who  know?  that  their  life 
lu^  make  them  ao,  yet  izannot  change  it — can  only  i;^t  them 
Uckefai  for  fresh  air. 
We  may  efttablisk  numberless  &esb  air  fonda,  but  though  they 
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revive  some  of  the  tittle  ones  and  bring  oew  liealUi  for  a  year, 
ve  can  reach,  at  beet,  bat  a  few  of  the  people  iHitl  bat  s  small 
Uthe  of  their  wcie.".  Tf  the  excnrsions  do  lietp  many  and  give 
fresh  store  of  life,  what  is  the  effect  1  To  increase  popalatioa  ; 
to  Inorcaae  the  pri«e  of  land  ;  to  moke  com|>etition  otill  fiercer  ; 
to  briDj:;  the  wolf  stilt  clotser  to  the  door. 

There  is  no  end  to  fresh  air  charily.  Wlien  tiave  we  done  all 
that  can  be  done  T  Even  now  one  charity  tries  to  take  whole 
&miUes.  We  might  give  money  euough  to  take  tbem  all  to  the 
ooantry  permanently  ;  that  would  be  bat  to  pamp  ont  a  well ; 
more  spring  np  to  Gil  their  places,  Uiey  themselves  will  flow 
bock  a^in  to  the  lowest  lereL 

Neither  would  it  Ix;  any  remedy  to  balld  suburban  towns — 
that  is  but  to  transplant  the  weed  ;  nor  to  build  mo<Iel  teoe- 
mcntK.  It  must  xaOdcn  the  bittercsst  cynio  to  know  that,  so  far, 
model  tenements  have  but  shown  that  do  ability  and  care  oan 
make  live  per  cent  on  the  amonnt  actiudly  invested  in  them,  do- 
leeti  it  be  made  by  land  speculation — tbat  it  is  more  profitable 
to  the  landlord  to  hooM  mea  like  dugs  and  to  treat  them  like 
wolves  than  to  give  them  decent  hahitAtions.  Bat  did  model 
tenements  pay  never  m  well  and  were  they  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely, It  is  the  attrnctivenesa  of  the  city  as  compared  to  the 
country  that  brings  the  overcrowding.  Improved  tenements 
wonld  but  make  the  city  more  attra<'4ive,  and  bring  attU  greater 
crowds.  Farther,  if  the  buildings  are  good,  they  will  raiM  the 
value  of  the  land,  and  conse<|uently,  the  surrounding  rents.  In 
order  to  get  (he  space  in  which  to  put  them,  we  must  Iv-ar  down 
swarming  rookeries,  whose  occupants  will  atill  furUier  raise  the 
rents  of  every  slum  by  crowding  them  the  more. 

Overcrowding  is  a  cause  of  low  wages.  Competition  for 
laborers  brings  up  wages  to  the  full  earning  capacity;  competi- 
tion for  work  in  every  place  brings  wages  down  to  the  point 
where  mere  subsistence  is  po«ible:  As  long  ae  we  have  over- 
crowding,  and  the  glut  of  the  labor  market^  St.  Andrew's 
stands,*  soup  kitchens,  even  Thanksgiving  turkeys  and  oharlta- 

•BU  Andm-i  Ooffte  HtoiKlc  "tuduutvi*  ibiUHtttiMnate.  milaMUMr  loia^ 
pDrtlnunp«  In  IdlaMnuxl  Mtr««tUwiii  In  l»ft«*iiunb*nlooiuMtT  Uwn  to  Kid  Um 
wotUijr  poor."— Awn  (kr  drewlar  V"^  C*MH>l(y  Ovir,  AfMv- 
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bie  ChristtnaB  gifts,  will  aurely  brin^  doim  the  rate  or  wagea. 
The^  tblngs  iuHk«  living  cti«ap;  make  iDoro  attrttctioii  in  city 
life,  aod  brinf;  more  people  tliere  wiuitiog  to  work  at  Uie  lowest 
:  wagos  OD  whfeli  tlipy  can  live.* 

We  may  multiply  fre«  eatio^;  houses  aud  lodpuKS;  we  may 
bave  poorhouseii  auit  ondloM  meanii  of  relief,  but,  an  long  as  we 
have  a  glutted  labor  market>  we  but  make  liviog  ohenper  and 
eottblo  the  workman  bo  offer  bii)  Mrricea  in  compctitiou  for  what 
will  afTord  him  a  more  and  more  degraded  "living."  Nay,  we 
bring  in-  mure  |>eopIe  willing  to  work,  to  marry,  and  raise 
children,  lie^'au.se  when  work  or  wages  fail,  they  have  tlie  soup 
kitchcnat  For  where  there  \&  even  one  more  worker  than  can 
be  employed,  lie  must  bid  against  the  rest  for  the  work,  and  that 
one  will  bare  the  job  who,  by  freely  using  the  noup  kitchens, 
can  exist  upon  the  le*9t  pay. 

The  laborers  appreciate  this  themselves.  When  someone  shows 
bow  a  family  of  eight  persons  oould  be  comfortably  supported 
on  a  dollar  a  day,  by  using  some  patent  philanthropic  cook 
More,  it  nii^ta  n  damor  from  the  workingmeu,  bu«iiiK«  Uiey 
quite  correctly  reasoned  that  if  they  could  be  supported  on  a 
dollar  a  day  It  would  be  no  long  time  before  tlioy  would  get  but 
a  dollar  a  day.  Wages  will  be  just  what,  nsing  all  aids,  the 
laborer  can  live  upon. 

Says  Mr.  R.  X.  Kellogg : 

At  tlifttwfclnnlngof  lbcprc»pnteentury  EiiKllsh  pauperlxm litcmsed 

*  ^  A  Urv-  namlipr  •jT  ccnpii^  wlUiatit  mfntia  of  nuppurt  it  fUmlly  il<«  contlaQilv 
IMid  LoUiD  ritf  Kn<l  dlnifDlih  by  Uwlr  coin  iwtll  loo  toe  moacro  cnrulnflii  obulnalilo 

Sr  ■  but*  dbUHOl  mldciii  uv>iti.iifnp)<i.  Tiicy  >lo  Diil  hiiuv  ttuit  Dy  ci>i>ilti|[  la  IbO 
t;  Uiay  |irnlMI>ly  tiii-iiril«t1llultiin.  <ll>«kV.  nail  nuir«nnK, 

~Wvnmlk>a  th(w<.a  ihuUKdiIv  o(  i«cmnui  an!  aEIoKcil  bi  «oine  to  the  city  Bad 
pmnlUfd  to  reniulii  bcrr.  wlio.  by  IdteDaa,  <loliaitoli<ii7.  and  <lliN)wv,  add  M>  (bo 
praBlu  4diu»i»1  Ufon  rtmHtaUe  pannn*  aod  MMcKlHllonik  Thua*  tJiouId  tMoniii- 
pUiUil  la  Uiit  puMli-.  Inniiiullinii.  ftir  a  MialDlfnlly  Inng  terai,  a*  tb#  only  moaiuor  r»- 
IMitnc  Uia  Mfy  tram  thrlr  pmaura  and  at  dlncoamgliitt  othm  of  n  llk«  claaa  trota 
aontlnl  bi>«^ 

~  In  a/ddlUoO  lo  tlui  driUliitKiii  cauM<iJ  I>y  iIima  lii«oai(i«t«iit  or  irorflilHM  |i4Dpl« 
(toot  nMalite.  IM  uMkiiWil  mMtnit  InbnnTa  nf  oiir  rltrom  ««ni  MiEUalcol  for  wlf- 
nppvrtonly  bymnttnamuircirk  and  n~a(al  liabiu.  TlialrliUKirIa  prccanoiu.  bclni 
UiUtntptcd  bT  iawM  Jotaaadlnclnnaiil  wcalbcr;  fortboavcnwcllmcor  Uiclcoccu- 
paUim.a*  IndioaMd  by  a  tmanat  tbn  .Msuix-hiiafitiK  Riirmii  of  lAbor.  Imiiid  w>ni« 
T^ra  aco,  and  dtiuliiK  Wita  |*riiiiLni>iiiiy  •'!  rinpli<riiittT>t.  \*  btti  -Xli  diiyn  In  a  yvat. 
IltnaM  or  aiCVlilMit  ivndna  Ibem  tempDnLrlly  unnbl''  lo  Eo^port  tbcLr  Iiinlllea."— 
Ctraaar  tf  Uit  S*te  York  AtOfUUton  for  /•■i|>ruHi>if  f^i  <.iiti'liUin\  <4  V<^  i-oar.  (Ant- 
OfrataV  ovMp''**''  ^■'f''^-    iVbriiarv  It,  tXK. 

Hi  IHasaB,  pe*UlaiK«.  aiHl  kmlna  (oxnliFr  oould  not  work  mcb  Irrriamble  luwiN  aa 
any  On  aoap  tintiBL    Ttip  danivr  In  gUta  and  ctotblntt  !■  thai  poopk  Will  cnum  lO 
to  BXMt  IbDmwilm  and  Will  btcoroo  intaRnkbl*  daprndoDU  Oin  lli«  bountyof 
an,  tmliif  Uwlr  wU-nHp-cl  and  ithiiIkkmI.— "/ViUanUrniu,"  bv  /CMAard  7.  Xbr, 
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vUhgtvaX  ra|ildit>',  and  innomuMventeeu  yean tb«  ralvpayen'  bordfrn 
wiM  doubM— A  tax  ihfil  In  fomo  InMAnccs  kmotinkil  to  »  coiiAwmiUoii 
of  mtAble  property.  Whether  an  a  coiifi^ueuce  or  a  cause  of  title  lii- 
cteaov,  the  juntlce*  of  tb«  \iwm>  JulvptM)  Uie  t-MpeillMit  of  nutklng 
Bllowntictw  from  the  parish  treasury  for  InMinidcnt  waKi»,  anil  Hxed  » 
standard  l«  wbleh  the  weekly  iuconte  of  iwupera  shiHild  bo  mLjied  out 
(>f  thL>  rsti'ji.  Tbny  JiiKtIfitxl  thU  courtH-  by  the  nrRumeitt  thai  It  wan 
ch«tk|>«r  to  provide  a  partial  than  an  entire  maintenance  for  the  <tp> 
peuitcnU  upon  Ihe  iiarinb.  TIh:  vReot  wiu  dlaastruuM,  fur  il  appeared  in 
t)>e  KCia-ml  mlucllon  of  ws^ni,  whieh  brouKht  the  ramt  JndnelrJouK  to 
the  brink  of  alarvallon  and  destroyed  the  motive  of  aelf-supporu 

Cliiu-ily  deliberately  rcdutres  wtig«K,    The  Anuaals  of  Ui6 

Dorcltester  (MaaaachaseUs)  Conference  in  ISSS,  says  : 

Wp  Htrlvc  to  ninh(i  every  applionnl  for  aid  fwl  that  work  of  any  kind 
la  better  than  IdlenetM.  and  thai  to  accept  the  suialleut  cuuippiiBatton 
and  (o  jHrrfonn  the  U-Jisl  MTviei"  wi-ll,  tii>t  only  helpn  to  iiu]>pty  prtiaciit 
ti«NylH,  but  Ih  thestimil  way  loennielhing;  better. 

Charity  feeding  Interferes  with  leiciliniate  biit)ine«L  The 
Ixtudon  vxiSva  »taiid;%  whiuh  arc  ran  for  profit,  give  as  cheap  a 
meal  as  yoar  St.  Andrew's  Onild,  and  support  those  who 
manago  them.  It  is  natural  that  these  people  in  a  fair  vompe- 
titiou  vill  bcfti  your  diaritable  establish  meuts.  What  obaon 
has  a  committee,  nieetini;  once  a  month  and  ^mployinj;  a 
SDp«riu  tend  out,  ngaiiml  a  good  business  nnui  who  giv(f«  hl^  daj-u 
and  oiRblfi  to  Bkimp  and  save  to  make  his  dairy  attractive  to  hia 
customers  T  But  you  compete  with  him  imfairly,  because  the 
loss  in  your  business  comes  oat  of  the  pocketa  of  the  rich. 

Nor  will  it  help  to  raiae  tJic  standard  of  living — to  teach  the 
people  art  and  scttJietiai  and  to  oaltivate  their  tastes;  "to 
humanize  them"  ;  to  raise  wages  by  teaching  the  Chinaman  to 
want  ten  cent  cigars  and  mint  jnlep.<i. 

If  the  amount  of  work  to  bo  done  or  the  amount  to  be  paid 
for  it  is  limited,  then  increased  wania  and  a  higher  standard  of 
llTing  increase  hardsliipa  and  immorality.  If  men  canuot  keep 
wives  as  they  are  used  to  be  kept,  they  will  have  establishments 
witliout  kc«ping  wives. 

We  fornish  free  dispensaries,  or  dispensaries  where  medicines 

'  are  sold  at  ooec  to  alt  oomers,  or  only  to  the  members  of  the 

ring.    These  are  merely  different  ways  of  distributing  burdens. 

Bneh  dispensariee  make  living  very  hard  for  Che  small  drnggiut 
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and  the  yoang  doctor.  Poor  yoiitig  Tellow  :  be  hu»  to  earn  hfs 
bread.  Oan  yoa  blame  bim  if,  as  often  happens,  lie  neglects  a 
pauper  "case"  bo  fttt«ti(i  to  «oiii«  one  wbose  uppeurtince  liolds 
oat  some  hope  of  a  futare  "  patient"  t 

At  least,  tben,  says  someooe,  we  may  provide  free  hospitata. 
Eren  this,  whicb  has  been  re;;an1ed  as  the  first  step  in  philan- 
thropic civilisiition,  fiMt^irs  iinprovideucu,  in  greatly  abused  by 
\  thoao  who  are  really  able  to  pay,  and  is  the  subject  of  continual 
I MJanuwagemeHt.  In  a  natural  state  of  a/fairs  nieti  would  bo 
sbte  to  take  care  of  their  own  sick  ;  the  poor  generally  do  so 
now.  Any  district  visitor  will  tell  you  that  were  all  tJie  inra* 
lid»  taken  from  the  tenement  booses  to  the  bflspitalx,  ten  timeii 
Mm  hospital  hvA»  wotilil  not  hold  tbeni. 

Theaaine  objection  applies  to  blind  asylnms  and  homes  for 
tto  aged  and  lofino,  which  work  against  unselfish  care  for  the 
i)ppi.'ndGnt ;  in  itself  an  ennobling;  inflaence.  Separate  the  fam- 
ily— ship  the  old  mother  off  to  the  charity  home ;  so  nice,  so 
comfortable  ;  no  more  worry  for  her — or  about  her.  After  a  life 
of  seirdenial  she  lingers  lonely  and  dies  forgotten.  Ifor  mu  we 
artificially  provide  enough  bomf«. 

"Hie  n-«»piM.-tabIo  homed  for  the  aged  in  Now  York  City  are 
filled  with  inmntoi.  They  all  have  wnitJiig  listEi,  and  eren  when 
every  preliminary  is  arranged  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  secure 
admission."*' 

By  sacb  institutions  we  oppose  the  law  of  natural  selection, 
which  is  almost  onr  only  law  of  progress,  moral  or  physical. 
^  Voder  guard  and  subjected  to  regulations,  those  unfitted  to  snr- 
'  yive,  can  survive,  and  drag  out  .surli  a  poor  existence  as,  not- 
witlntanding  its  palliations,  is  possible  in  an  institution.  We 
are  pieserving  lives  which  but  spread  diseo^  and  raising  up  a 
Bpeeies  of  the  human  species  which  Is  blind,  and  porpotuatiug 
a  variety  whioli  is  duiul>.  Tben  we  set  tliem  to  making  baAketH 
to  be  sold  at  a  little  less  than  the  market  price. 

We  have  elaborate  societies  for  finding  employment  for  dis- 
charged convicts.    Like  most  other  charity  societies,  thesw  destroy 

*tic«ljr«lsliUi  Annual  tUpon  of  Uio  AuociAiloQ  ftir  IiaprovlDK  ibeCoiuUtlon  of  IM 
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In  our  Ri^OK  we  walk  b«tw««n  dr^nd  luid  terror.  If  we  give 
so  that  i\n:  gift  is  rail  to  be  chanty,  we  nurcly  degrade  and  [>aa- 
perize  him  who  takett  it ;  if  we  dli^iilse  it  m  k  Ioaii  or  a  [>ea- 
sioD,  we  8tuooth  Uieway  to  dependence  and  di»L'ourage  wlf-help. 

"  Panpeni  may  be  made."  Ask  tlie  pre(«ideut  of  a  farmer's 
dob  how  to  raise  beeta,  and  he  will  tell  you  tJie  rery  best  plan. 
Aiik  bow  to  raise  panpers.  The  latest  Itook  on  the  Pitor  Law, 
by  T.  W.  Fowle,  eays  (p.  41)  :  "There  w  a  growiag  conviction 
that  Id  any  case  tJie  nmoiinl  of  pauperiiiui  depiMids,  uoc  on  the 
clrcamstauces  of  tiie  working  classes,  but  npou  the  facility  with 
which  help  may  be  obuined."  A  wiUy  archbishop  nid  :  "If 
it  pays  tt  man  to  work,  he'll  work  ;  if  to  beg,  he'll  beg.'" 

The  list  is  almost  exhansted  when  we  come  down  to  the  flower 
charities,  to  charity  balls,  and  fancy  bazaars. 

The  EuplinJi  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Ooapel  re- 
oeuiiy  dti'lined  to  rewive  the  profilit  of  a  church  fair.  If  I  were 
the  devil  I  would  attend  all  ttuch  pvrformaiiOMi  and  give  liber- 
ally, ao  that  all  the  ezpenaes  of  the  church  would  be  paid  in 
that  beanttful  way,  and  no  one  uee4  practice  any  Mif-denial  at 
all.  That  is  rotten.  God  girea  no  commands  to  make  feativals 
in  order  to  aWist  in  wheedling  the  world  out  of  a  few  of  Its  Ill- 
gotten  peituiea  for  Him  who  says,  "The  silver  is  mine,  and  the 
gold  is  mloo,"  and  "  the  cattle  upon  u  thousand  bilU." 

Prison  reform  is  attractive.  Nothing  can  be  said  against 
making  prii4oni«  habitable.  But  this  is  not  charily,  unless  car- 
ried to  the  point  of  milking  c^minal  life  att  good  as  honest  work. 
To  make  dotimiucncy  the  easiest  way  of  getting  warmth  and 
food,  is  clearly  nnwlse.  Thousands  commit  small  crimes  every 
antumu,  merely  to  be  sent  to  warm  prisons. 

Charity  does  not  aim  at  wiokednees  or  in-eliRioD  ;  so  that  it  is 
irrelerant  to  aay  that  to  grapple  with  want  we  must  make  wen 
better  or  holier — the  best  that  charity  can  do  is  to  relieve 
misery. 

With  all  we  are  palliating  the  most  violent  symptoms  of 
nimry,  and  encouraging  those  who  have  forgotten  God,  to  say 
that  we  are  much  better  off  than  we  ever  were  before,  are  still 
improving,  or,  that  if  we  are  not,   it  is  the  will  of  the   Lord 
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and  that,  therefore,  we  hare  but  to  go  on  heaping  np  more 
iDODey  still.  Xay,  wone,  wo  are  Mtting  that  1ot«  to  dtetribute 
soap  ttck«bi,  which  might  hnvn  r«>d«eme<l  the  world. 

Yet,  if  poverty,  miaery,  and  sicknctiit  are  here,  we  cannot  let 
men  starve  or  die  in  onr  sight.  True.  If  we  can  prevent  it, 
we  should  not  let  them  die,  but  if  we  make  the  sicic  better  al 
the  owe  of  making  the  well  sick  ;  if  we  make  the  poor  comfort- 
able at  tlie  cost  of  making  the  comfortable  poor ;  if  we  eaW 
misery  only  by  slilfting  the  load,  what  have  we  accomplished  1 

We  caimot  blind  tbeiie  things  by  lookiog  at  the  loveliness  of 
charity.  One  thing  affects  the  other.  Foolish  laws  bring  upon 
no  hospitals,  diflpen^aries,  asylama,  homes,  refugee,  free  meala^ 
so  that  the  deaerving  may  find  fuel  here,  medicine  there,  cloth- 
ing elsewhere,  and  all  they  need  by  visiting  six  societiee  every 
week  ;  theee  are  free,  but  paid  for  in  lieavy  taxes,  and  all  to  do 
those  things  which  men  wonld  do  of  themselves  and  do  mnch 
better,  did  we  but  l«t  them  a^  the  opportunttles  for  labor  that 
natare  has  provided  and  did  we  bat  leAve  to  them  the  wealth  we 
DOW  take  from  them  In  those  same  taxes. 

BOI-TON  Haix. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  PRESENT  BUSINESS  DEPRESSION. 


UY  iiAKHV  r,  Aotnt. 


TllE  preeeut  baaia««8  dcpreasion  notanUly  arouwft  much  in- 
terest in  the  caosea  of,  and  reme^liw  for,  oomrusrcial 
btttees.  But  a  dbciLMiou  ut  this  subject  InvotTfi!!  many  minor 
l^sesticHiH,  some  of  wbinh  roast  be  examined  before  tlie  general 
ntjevt  van  b«  profitably  considered.  Thmi,  one  marked 
phenoDienoQ  of  iiach  crisea  is  tbe  Ftcarcity  of  money ;  but  to  dis- 
eorer  the  caoeo  of  thiit  we  mtist  intiuire  what  inf^reafles  or 
diminisbea  the  supply  of  money.  AKaio,  the  number  of  tlio 
unemployed  iucreaae*  rapidly  during  panics ;  bnt  to  learn  why, 
ve  must  investigate  the  laws  governing  the  Hupply  of  and 
demand  for  labor.  It  may  be  well  to  begin  with  the  laUer  ques- 
tion. 

Writera  on  the  problem  of  the  nnemployed  frctiueatly  iictitHnie 
tbal  the  supply  of  labor  is  fixed,  and  that  if  one  man  receives 
employment  another  is  displaced.  Tbua  it  has  frequently  been 
claimed  that  the  Chinese  displace  AmericAU  labor.  Bnt  it 
.  be  evident  that  so  far  as  a  new  workman  n^es  his  wiij[cs  to 
dsfy  bis  wuuts,  he  adds  to  the  demand  for  lalior.  If  a  man 
llDakes  an  article  worth  a  dollar  and  sells  it,  he  does  iDdeed  add 
to  the  snpply  of  labor;  bnt  if  he  n»efl  the  dollar  to  bny  other 
l^wticleB,  be  adds  to  the  demand  for  labor,  quite  as  much  as  to 
■  supply.  To  be  sure,  most  persons  do  not  spend  all  their 
earnings,  bnt  either  invest  or  hoard  a  portion.  Bnt  money  in- 
vested to  really  spent  in  the  purchase  of  tmme  form  of  capital. 
It  takes  as  mnoh  labor  to  bniid  a  railroad  as  to  produce  an 
equal  ralne  of  fnrnitiire.  Hence  money  spent  to  build  a  rail- 
road creates  quite  as  much  demand  for  labor  as  money  spent  on 
articles  of  oonsiimpt4on.  Money  invested  in  banks  or  like  insti- 
tntionB  ia  reinve^ited  in  various  undertakings,  and  therefore 
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acreages  the  demand  Tor  labor  quite  a«  niaoh  as  Mber  fni-«et- 
aeiita.  At  fiffit  siglit,  hoarded  iuou«>y  does  uot  »eem  to  ioort^we 
Vtbo  dvmaud  for  labor.  But  it  m  admitted  by  all  Dtudente  of  lite 
'Hiibjert  ihnt  Uie  porcluksiiig  power  of  money  IncTMseo  in  the 
cxat-'t  ratio  that  tJie  amonnt  in  circulation  decreaMR.  tf,  tbvre- 
fore,  a  man  hoards  bis  'Mrulngs,  he  iocreMes  by  that  aniouot  the 
power  or  tbotie  who  keep  their  money  in  circulation  to  pur- 
chase coiu>iioditi«8  and,  hence,  to  demand  labor.  It  followB, 
then,  that  under  normal  oonditions  the  supply  of  labor  and  the 
demand  for  labor  would  balance  eaoli  ol  bar,  no  itiatler  tiow  man; 
men  were  employed. 

Rut  if  an  increase  In  the  number  of  tuen  employed  eanses  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  labor,  a  decrease  in  the  number 
^aoaes  a  diuiiautiou  fn  the  demaud  for  labor.  And  when  »  man 
is  thrown  out  of  work  there  ia  no  economic  force  oporatiug  to 
(five  blin  a  new  pmit'lon.  In  ordinary  timrs  Ihere  are  always 
men  anxious  to  enlarge  their  bnfiine(«;  and  these,  l>y  takiof;  on 
new  men,  keep  the  number  employed  In  any  community  prelty 
well  up  to  the  maximum.  But  when  a  (-eneral  buainees  depres- 
sion prevails,  and  everyone  is  contracting  his  buslnetv*,  the 
number  of  unemployed  constantly  iucreaaeti. 

In  respect  to  the  scarcity  of  money  in  panics,  It  would  seem 
to  follow  from  the  law  that  tlie  value  of  money  riaes  as  the 
amount  iu  drcuLation  dccreasttt,  and  vice  wraa,  that  in  the 
long  run  there  mnat  nlwnyti  be  money  enough  in  the  world  or  id 
a  country  to  carry  on  its  buBinms.  But  any  snddou  iucreaM  or 
ddcrenae  in  the  cirvnlation  has  very  serious  conswiueuces.  A 
sudden  increase  in  the  amonnt  of  money,  by  raiatnR  priees, 
promotes  speculation  nnd  prodnces  a  false  prosperity;  while 
any  decrease  reduces  prices,  disoouragee  speculation,  and  causes 
apparent  dnpreaalon. 

Again,  a  large  proportion  of  modern  business  ia  carried  ou  by 
means  of  credit,  and  as  credit  is  a  snbatilate  for  money,  au  In- 
CRtasc  or  diminution  of  credit  has  the  same  effect  ba  au  incrosM 
or  decrease  of  money.  Rut  If  the  standartl  of  value  Is  falliug, 
credit  is  disturbed  j  for  men  will  be  unwilling  to  sell  for  a 
promise  to  pay  at  a  future  time,  tf  what  they  are  to  receive  is 
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llk«)7  to  bQ  less  in  valac  tban  wbat  U  promised.  For  tliv«e 
leasons,  any  sadden  iucr^nse  of  tb«  iu»u«y  in  circulation 
ditninlahcs  credit,  and,  curiously  eaoagk,  a  decrease  has  for 
different  reasons  a  like  reBoit;  for  it  causes  a  sudden  fall  io 
prloes,  and  this  reudcra  thoew  who  have  {lurchased  ou  credit  to 
sell  again,  unable  to  meet  their  obligation— ^and  ibelr  failure  to 
do  this  creattu  dislnut. 

The  circulation  of  tbia  oonntry  ia  at  lea-st  Ave  sixths  credit 
.and  QOt  more  than  one  sixth  money.  Ax  a  matter  of  fuct.  the 
ilnnsutioDS  actually  carried  on  by  means  of  credit  are  nearly 
onR  hnndredfoM  of  tbooe  traasacted  by  loeaas  of  money.  Bat 
large  reserves  in  banks  or  other  institutions  are  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  credit,  and  these  Hhould  therefore  !«  iuclnded 
as  jiart  of  the  drcnlatJon.  Even  so  a  relatively  small  shrinkage 
in  credit  will  evidently  raise  prices  more  than  a  comparatively 
large  dimlontion  in  the  monetary  cii-rnlatlon.  Fmtbermore,  If 
Uiere  is  a  shrinkage  in  credit  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  supply 
the  deficiency  by  money,  the  demand  for  mouoy  will  be  enor- 
moQBly  increiaHed,  and  those  who  have  it  to  lend  can  charge  an 
exorbitant  rate.  It  is  this  tbal  causes  scarcity  of  money,  a  high 
rate  of  interest  and  falling  prices  in  IJntea  of  panic 

There  is  a  third  minor  sttbject,  namely,  the  balance  of  trade, 
that  mnst  he  disonssed  liefore  considering  the  main  (juefition. 
Ordinarily  importi«  and  exports  mtvA  i>ay  for  each  olUer  :  fur  if 
imports  exceed  exports,  money  will  flow  out  of  a  eonntry  and 
prices  will  fall ;  lower  prices  will  make  forotgners  lc«s  aiixiuHS 
to  sell  and  more  auxions  to  boy,  and  this  will  increase  exports 
and  decrease  imports,  nntil  the  bulnuce  twlwoen  them  Is  restored. 
If  exports  exceed  imports  tlie  reverse  takes  place,  and  higher 
prices  restore  the  e^nilibrium.  Bat  there  are  many  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  tHiiiie  apparent,  some  real.  For  instance,  there  are 
many  exports  and  imports  that  do  not  go  through  the  custom 
bonso :  as  for  iustnnoe,  shl)>s  sold  to  or  purchased  from  foreign- 
era.  So  the  purcluuies  of  tourists  in  foreign  countries  are  practi- 
cally imports,  for  Ihoy  are  paid  for  by  money  tnken  abroad  by 
the  tourists,  or  by  bills  of  exchange  on  the  oonntry  visited.  The 
interest  ou  money  that  has  been  invested  by  forelgiieis  in  a 
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couDtry  mnst  be  paid  in  exports;  otherwise  money  would  be 
taken  oat  of  the  couutry,  aud  prices  would  fall  uotil  exports 
equaled  imports,  phis  the  amount  of  the  interest.  Inve«nnflnts 
made  by  foreigneis  are  osjuivuleut  to  (mporlJ*  in  tlieir  effect  on 
the  balance  of  trade — for  if  they  enter  the  conntry  as  money, 
the  aniouut  of  money  fu  the  «oantry  is  fncreiised  uod  prioea  are 
rained,  and  do  not  fall  again  until  money  ha-i  been  drawn  out  of 
the  oouotry  by  an  cxoe88  of  imports  over  exports.  For  similar 
reasons,  the  withdrawal  of  investments  must  ultimately  be  paid 
iu  exports,  ulthongh  inveatora  iistmlly  deiuaud  money  or  Its 
equivalent,  and  this  Cannes  a  temporary  outflow  of  gold. 

Again,  a  couutry  with  a  rapidly  loorouslog  popniation  and 
buaineNi  continaally  requires  more  money,  and  as  a  consequence 
money  Hows  in,  causing  the  balance  of  trade  to  be  in  ils  favor ; 
and,  conversely,  a  country  with  a  diminishing  trade  or  popula- 
tion, or  one  lu  which  IJte  incroaw  of  trade  or  population  is 
relatively  slow,  will  require  a  decreasing  proportion  of  the 
world's  money,  and  the  l>alauce  of  trade  will  be  agaiust  it.  The 
purchase  of  property  by  forelgneia,  or  of  commodities  when  not 
exported,  has  the  same  effect  on  the  balance  of  trade  as  the 
investment  of  foreign  capital ;  and  Lbe  sale  of  such  pro|>erty  to 
re^dente  has  the  same  effect  as  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
investments.  If  a  Frenchman  engages  in  speculation  in  the 
Liverpool  wheat  market,  his  purchases  or  his  sales  will  have 
much  the  same  effect  on  the  balance  of  trade  »s  the  investment 
or  the  withdrawal  of  capital.  Thus  the  rise  in  prioea  of  a  com- 
modity or  commodities  does  not  necessarily  tnrn  the  balance  of 
trade  agaiust  a  country,  for  in  the  first  place  the  higher  price 
may  ofRtet  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  exported;  and,  in  Uie 
Kcond  place,  it  may  induce  foreigners  to  purchase  largely  for 
Bpecalative  pnrposes.  The  revene  may  be  said  of  a  fall  in 
prloea.  It  was  sach  forces  as  these  that  kept  money  flowing 
into  tbUi  conntry  dnriug  1883  and  1886,  although  prices  were  ex- 
travagantly high  and  we  were  actually  importing  food  prodoctB. 

Now,  a  panic  may  be  delined  us  any  serious  disturbance  of 
busiuMS,  which  may  be  brought  about  theoretically  in  any  one 
of  three  ways : 
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Pint — Soiu«Iliing  mar  oc«nr  to  disturb  production  or  ex- 

r  change,  lh«D  laborers  are  throvo  out  of  einploymeDt  aad  the 

demantl  for  goods  te  diinlaUlicd.     This  Torct^  down  pricc«  niid 

cartaila  prodaction  in  other  indostries,  and  other  lalMrers  have 

their  power  to  pun-huae  ooniuioditie«  dlmioishcd.     This  may  go 

oa  indeSaitelj.     Moreover,  the  fall  in  prices  and  the  decreased 

demand  for  gooda  render  uiauy  p«T«o»8  who  have  purchttae<I  on 

credit  nnafale  to  meet  their  ohligatioDB.    This  will  disturb  and 

weaken  credit  and  foreign  invi-Mtom  in  the  coiintr>'  and  foreign 

[depoeitora  in  its  bankH  irill  withdraw  their  moupy  and  sell  tbeir 

leecnritles.    This  will  cause  an  export  of  money  and  a  further 

fall  in  pricea,  and  will  Ktill  further  curtml  credit  and  prudnctioii. 

Seeond—A  »uddon  withdrttwal  of  foreign  capltul,  apart  from 

any  other  cause  of  indofllrial  depreasion,  would  in  itself  produce, 

or  lend  to  produce,  a  panic — for  it  would  cavtsa  a  fall  i»  prices 

and,  aa  a  conDeqnence,  diminish  credit  and  reduce  production. 

lliird — Any  collapse  in  credit  causes  a  full  In  prices,  reduces 
production,  throws  men  out  of  employ n>ent>,  and  terriSes  foreign 
iOTeetoni,  tbtM  canning  a  withdrawal  of  capital — and  practically 
tliiB  is  tbe  almost  inrarlable  cause  of  panics,  althoagh  they  are 
frequently  aggravated  by  overproduction  In  certain  industries. 
AU  tttis  i^  equivalent  to  saying  that  anything  that  ranses  a 
k  jodtlen  outdov  of  money,  or  that  curtails  omploymvnt,  or  that 
^laatArially  dimlnishce  credit,  has  a  tendency  to  pro^luce  a  panic. 
A.  seriea  of  valuable  inventions,  for  instance,  by  lowering  price* 
may  canse  failures,  and  thus  produce  n  panic.    This  shows  that 
events    nltiumtely    beneficial    to    a    communitj'   may   produce 
tempoi-ary  distress.     Again,  reduction  of   import  doties  may 
have  the  same  result  for  similar  reasons ;  as  may  also  a  contrac- 
tion of  tlie  currency  in  order  to  resume  si)ecie  payments.     Ex- 
'  SMBive  speculation  and  consequent  rise  in  pricw  may  in  time 
prodnoe  a  panic,  because  in  time  goods  will  be  produced  in  snob 
(inautities  and  prices  will  be  so  raised,  that  (here  will  be  no 
markel.     Then  prices  will  fall,  everyone  will  lose  money,  weak 
firms  will  £ail,  and  confidence  will  be  shaken.     Inflation  of  the 
Gorrenoy  by  stimulating  speculation  produces  the  same  results. 
Ooe  important  cause .  of  panics  it.  tbe  increase  of  capital  in 
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oomparatiTely  prodperona  times,  or  even  daring  depressed  peri- 
ods. When  tltc  capital  of  a  countr)-  outruuii  llio  supply  of  safe 
InvestinentH,  interest  foils.  Then  many  persons  l>eooine  discon- 
tented with  their  raiuratt.  and  bogtu  to  hazard  thoir  tuipitai  in 
order  to  incre«ae  their  income.  This  leads  to  fceneral  specula- 
tion, and  to  thv  ultimate  loa»  of  ttiv  ifiirplu-s  capital,  and  per- 
bap«  other  capital  as  well.  Ihva  the  procefis  of  saving  forsafe 
investment  begins  again.  It  is  probable  that  at  all  times,  ex* 
oept  in  the  midst  of  pantcA,  tJie  amount  of  capital  in  a  Doantry 
is  increaxing  at  a  greater  Or  less  rate ;  hut  the  demand  for  capi- 
tal is  also  continually  iDcre«sinf[. 

Mr.  Henry  George  in^sbs  that  Hpoculatioo  in  land  is  a  poteot 
caitae  of  panlrs.  Becantw  during  comparatively  prosperons 
periods  such  speculations  fon.>e  up  rents  and  thus  redure  in- 
terest, since  increase  of  rent  caunes  decrease  of  interest.  This 
is  a  logical  theory ;  but  9Ir.  Ueorge  has  not  adduced  mnch  data 
to  show  how  fur  it  is  true. 

Whatever  in  any  way  tends  to  distarb  business  may  bring  on 
a  panic ;  thus,  a  very  large  harvest  gints  the  grain  markets,  in- 
duces low  prices,  and  diminlsbea  the  demand  for  the  commodities 
coHsiimcd  by  the  farmer.  Thi«  tends  to  cai»e  over- production 
in  those  indostries  that  supply  these  commodities.  A  small 
hurviMt  may  hnvo  a  similar  effect  by  checking  the  demand  of 
latwreni  for  certain  cheap  luxuries,  for  the  more  laboreis  are 
obliged  to  pay  for  food,  the  Icxs  they  will  have  to  spend  for 
iaxnnes.  But  in  ordinary  times,  business  men  are  prepared 
to  meet  any  ordinary  diftturbance.  They  expect  oocasloaal 
losses,  and  the  minor  eventa  that  tend  to  derange  basioess  can 
generally  be  foreseen  and  prepared  for.  It  Is  only  when  credit 
has  been  expanded,  when  sjieoulnliou  is  rampant,  when  mer- 
chants and  tradesmen  have  no  reserve  rwouroos  with  which  to 
meet  a  shock,  and  when  prices  have  been  so  forced  up  by  specu- 
lation that  the  slightest  disturbance  prodnces  a  sudden  Ikll,  that 
a  panic  can  occur,  except  under  extraordinary  combinations  of 
QD&vorable  conditions.  This  is  tiie  reason  why  panics  almost 
invariably  follow  )>eriods  of  npecolation. 

Uaving  discussed  the  principal  causes  of  panics,  it  remains  to 
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examine  Uie  particalar  causeo  oi  the  panics  which  have  from 
.time  to  lime  ilLstiirbcd  the  btwin««8  of  Ihls  coiiutry.  Tt  is  sonie- 
>  timea  claimed  that  panics  recur  at  eiven  periods ;  every  ten 
years  In  Great  Britain,  and  every  twenty  ycara  in  the  United 
tStatas.  Bot  as  a  matter  of  fact,  panics  are  more  freqnent  in 
[tills  ooantry  and  \u  Great  Britain  tliun  thU  theory  awumes. 
iTbe  Uieory  is  harmonized  with  the  facts  by  calling  the  disturb- 
Isncee  that  occnr  at  tJiese  periods  panics,  and  all  othent  depreo- 
Thnfl  the  panics  of  1S19,  1837,  1857,  in  the  United 
are  acknowledged  Co  be  panics,  while  the  intervening 
crises  are  passed  over  unnoticed. 

The  first  pauic  in  this  cuuntry  occurred  in  18(Kl  and  urns  con- 
fined almost  exclnfiively  to  Kew  England.    There  waa  no  dta- 
pate  about  tlie  eauae,  namely,  inflated  b«u)k  note  lasiiee.    Nev 
England,  being  more  commercial  than  the  rest  of  the  Union, 
^vns  the  first  tu  embark  in  banking  ;  and  it  committed  the  follies 
'into  which  all  commomtiea  fall  when  banhiug  \&  Urnt  attempted. 
>*ot«ti   were  isnied   with   no  security   behind   them ;  gold   was 
moved  from  twuk  to  bnnk  lo  deceive  iaspectors,  and  thmi  even 
the  moderate  restraints  impoaod  by  the  lilatM  were  dlKn^ardod. 
Moreover,  the  capital  of  the  banks  was  seldom  paid  in.     One 
hinatitntion  was  started  with  a  Capitol  of  9100,000,  only  $30,000 
jof  which  was  ever  yaXA  in.     The  directors  subsequently  with- 
Idrew  the  capital  they  had  put  in,  leaving  only  au  in»iguilieaut 
[•DWQnU    When  the  bank  failed  it  had  less  than  $100  in  specie, 
rhile  the  ontstanding  notes  wer9   e»tiuuLt«d  at  $500,000.     In 
1809  Uie  crash  came,  and  the  snfTering  was  so  great  that  all, the 
New  England  States  patsed  fitriugeut  banking  laws. 

to  1811  the  charter  of  the  first  national  bank  expired;  and 
it  was  not  renewe<l,  partly  because  many  oonHider«i1  the  institu- 
tion uuoouslitiitlonal,  partly  because  many  others  wished  to  set 
np  wild-cat  banks.  There  seema.  however,  to  have  been  somfl 
L.opposition  to  wild-cat  banking  on  the  part  of  tJie  better  class  of 
Matetnnen ;  for  bills  granting  charters  were  frequently  vetoed 
by  the  governors  of  variona  states.  But  the  legislatures  gen- 
erally passed  the  charters  over  the  vetoes ;  and  iutlatton,  be- 
ginning in  (Jie  Middle  States,  spread  throngbout  the  West  and 
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South.  In  the  mettiitiiu«  Xow  Euglaad  hud  become  so  sick  of 
iofiation  that  what  wan  known  as  the  "Suffolk  Bank  System" 
wm  flt&rtcd,  imder  which  uu«  large  bunk  redeemed  ttic  notes 
<tf  smaller  haakci ;  aod  the  Hfstem  worked  so  well  that  New 
Eoglaud  bank  notes  circulated  ercrywhere  praolically  at  tlieir 
par  valae.  Id  ISH  all  the  banks  in  the  conntry,  except  those 
of  New  England,  stutpcuded  specie  payuenta  ;  hat  this  did  not 
prevent  them  from  extending  their  loons.  In  other  words,  the 
country  vhb  redaeed  to  an  inoonrurtible  paper  basis.  A.1I  the 
specie  fiowed  into  Xew  England,  where  the  excellent  traoking 
laws  kept  the  notes  at  par.  The  exvoes  of  speete  was  sent 
from  Sew  England  to  bny  goods  in  England  ;  and  bitter  were 
the  complaints  of  the  Middle  States  against  that  8cctioii  for 
exporting  the  eountry'tt  metallic  cnrrentiy.  Many  perMna  in- 
sisted that  the  Middle  States  w«re  prosperous.  Matthew  Oarey, 
a  well  known  protectionist  writer,  colled  this  the  gtdden  age  of 
American  prosperity. 

In  ISlti  there  was  a  slight  reaction.  In  this  year  a  govern- 
ment  bank  was  chartered,  bat  instead  of  checking  infiatioo  it 
added  to  it.  lu  1818  the  bank  hail  only  $;}00,000  wortli  of 
(Silver  on  band,  against  $6,000,000  worth'  of  notes  ontstanding. 
It  contracted  ibt  loans  and  increased  its  specie,  but  in  so  doing 
it  ruined  the  country.  So  great  waa  the  distress  that  ia  some 
of  U»e  western  st^ites  slay  laws  were  passed  to  prevent  the  col- 
lection of  debte.  These  laws  were  uncoUHtiltttional,  but  that 
mattered  litUe  when  the  people  all  favored  them. 

In  the  ftliddle  States  aOairs  were  little  better — perhaps 
worse.  Twenty  thoii-sand  men,  or  more  than  half  the  adnll 
population,  were  seeking  work  in  Philadelphia.  In  New  York 
and  other  cities  bnsiness  was  otiually  depr^sed.  It  is  nome- 
timcM  claimed  by  protectionists  that  tbis  panic  was  due  to  a  too 
low  larifr.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  oondicioos  were  exactly 
the  same  as  obtained  in  New  Eugland  twfore  the  panic  En  1800, 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  tarilT  was  much  higher  than  it  had 
been  before  the  1SI2  war,  and  it  had  been  raised  slightly  the  pre- 
rioos  year.  But  the  people  had  not  yet  bad  enough  of  inflation, 
and  new  banks  were  chartered  which  kept  up  the  issue  of  notes. 
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In  1824  th«  tariff  was  again  Increased,  and  aii  era  of  pros- 
riEy  was  predicted.  But  tlie  next  year  the  panic  in  KnglaacI 
^carried  down  American  banks  Ijy  liuiidr«(ls ;  and  ttieir  notes,  of 
coone,  became  worthlefB.  The  resalt  was  a  collapse  of  credit 
ad  pricM,  and  another  trade  depreeftioo.  In  18^  the  tariff 
again  raised,  though  this  time  tJie  Increaae  satisfied  no  one. 
emocratic- It«ptiblican8,  m  the  Jackaon  party  was  then  called, 
wished  to  elect  General  JarJuwn  president,  tmt  the  northern 
were  demanding  higher  duties,  while  the  !«ooUieni  Demo- 
were  mostly  free  trnders.  Accordingly  the  Jacksouiana, 
who  were  in  the  majority  in  both  branohee  of  Oougreso,  de^sed 
I  tariff  which  increarad  dnties,  indeed,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
'fqjore  manufacturing  iiiteroHU;  many  of  the  duties,  on  raw 
materials,  for  instance,  being  increased  more  than  those  on  niaQ- 
ired  Articles.  The  plan  wtmt  for  the  Jackson  party  to  hold 
toKetber  and  defeat  all  amendments  to  this  tariff,  and  then  on 
the  final  vote  (be  southern  DcmocnUs  were  to  unite  with  the 
northern  Wliigs  and  defeat  the  measnre.  Thus  tiie  northern 
Democratfi  wonld  receive  the  credit  of  trying  to  enact  a  higher 
tariff,  while  the  northern  WhtgK,  who  more  strictly  represented 
the  manufactnring  interest,  would  defeat  it.  Bnt  the  Whlga 
choee  to  vote  for  the  new  tariff  rather  than  be  caoKbt  in  this 
ap;  and  the  measnre  was  finally  passed,  llunry  Clay,  while 
Ivocatiog,  in  \M'i,  an  increase  of  the  then  low  dnties,  referred 
to  this  measnie  as  the  tariff  of  1828  which  orerybody  oon- 
emned.  But  when  tlieclrcunLstanoee  connected  with  its  pass- 
had  been  forgotten,  it  was  claimed  to  bo  the  perfection  of 
high  protectionist  principles.  Bat  by  1628  sometiiing  like  order 
been  eetabliiibed  in  the  bank  note  circulation,  and  bogiaees 
,  begnu  to  revive. 
One  of  the  first  acta  of  President  Jackson  was  the  conimonoe* 
It  of  his  war  on  the  national  bank.  The  bank  waa  still  far 
sm  soond,  and  it  was  especially  difficult  to  control  the  issuos  of 
western  and  southern  branches.  Abont  tliis  time  Kurope 
fbegan  inreetiDg  largely  in  the  United  States.  The  introduction 
of  railroads  gave  a  broad  field  for  capita).  The  rapidity  with 
which  we  were  pas^ng  off  our  public  debt  convinced  European 
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capitalists  that  th«  United  Staled  vug  a  g:oo(I  oonntry  In  wliich 
to  invent  Dioney ;  and  as  a  result  c-apilal  tloved  io  irom  abrosd 
in  iiu]iten»e  qDantitleoL  Iq  1833,  Jaokeon  withdrew  the  govern- 
Euont  depoeitfi  from  the  natjooal  bank  anii  placed  them  in  tttate 
banktt.  Tliis  created  a  distartwDce  in  the  mouey  market ;  for 
the  Htate  banks  ia  irbidi  the  money  was  depoHited  were  act 
always  In  the  some  ptkrt  of  the  conntty  u  the  bmoches  of  the 
oaUonal  hank  throogh  which  the  money  had  prerioosly  been 
loaned. 

Id  18.^  the  national  bank  by  contracting  ita  loaos  attempted 
to  prove  Itself  nweseai-y  U>  %\\e  couulrj's  pnwperitj- ;  but  the 
only  rewUt  was  the  forauition  of  small  state  bank&  In  the  same 
year  a  law  wtks  passed  by  Congress  reducing  the  amount  of  gold 
in  the  gold  dollar.  This  raised  prices  and  stimnlated  specniation. 
In  1835  the  Erie  caiml  was  enlarged,  which  created  a  boom 
both  in  Xew  York  City  land  and  in  the  land  about  the  lakes. 
At  (he  same  time  the  extension  of  rallrouds  wua  creating  similar 
booma  in  other  parts  of  the  ronntry.  The  great  valae  of 
cotton,  and  especially  of  American  ootton,  was  jost  beginning 
to  he  appreciated ;  as  a  confKqnence,  tlie  price  of  this  com- 
modity rvee  and  the  boom  was  extended  to  southern  forms  and 
sonthem  city  lota.  Then  wet>tem  banks  were  organized  that 
issued  notes  in  practically  unlimited  amounte,  regurdleffi  of 
e)tlier  state  lawa  or  the  laws  of  flnanoe.  The  notes  of  eastern 
banks  were  carried  west  for  inrcstmout  in  government  lands, 
then  deposited  by  the  government  in  banks  throughont  the 
ooantry,  loaned  by  the  banks  and  again  invested  in  govemmeDt 
lauds,  Priccfl  rose  and  speculation  became  nunpaat.  We 
actually  imported  food  prodncte  from  Great  Britain,  and  aoex> 
pensive  had  the  necessaries  of  life  become  that  Uiere  were  bread 
riots  in  New  York  City.  By  1836  the  people  aeem  to  have  gone 
mad  orer  western  lands.  Sales  amounting  to  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollara  were  oontinually  being  made  on  credit,  with  only  a 
few  dollars  in  cash  to  seal  the  transaotJoa.  Id  1633  the  compro- 
mise tariff  was  ena4?ted,  under  which  dntiee  were  to  be  gnidually 
rednced  until  185^.  Tbe  tower  duties  had  a  tendency  to  lower 
prices;  but  this  tendency  was  more  than  ofltet  by  other  in- 
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floeDreH.     Still  tlK«e  reductions  may  have  Rggmvated  reactloB 
aft«r  th«  periofl  of  sp<M;u1aU0D. 

In  the  meantime  development  bad  dliwlosed  the  weakuesH  of 
sevoral  firniH  lending  moiiey  in  tbe  United  Statea  Tbis,  in 
turn,  cnoaed  dlstmstof  all  nrins  engaged  in  tiiat  business,  and 
forced  them  to  witJidraw  their  capital  from  thin  country.  This 
withdrawal  wjw  occeiernted  by  tbe  pending  crisis  in  Great 
Britain.  Tbe  criain  certain  to  oome  in  this  conntry  was  baa- 
tened  by  tbe  specie  circolnr  Issaed  by  Jackiioo  in  l^'M,  which 
forbade  goremmeDt  agents  to  accept  bank  notes  in  retnm  for 
land.  Tltis  diectced  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper,  nod 
wnt  the  notes  baclc  for  redemption.  In  18.17  tbe  pani<!  came ; 
tbe  government  bank  suspended,  and  the  men  who  liad  been 
baying  on  credit  found  tfaemHelves  unable  to  pay  their  debta. 
As  everybody  hud  been  speonlatlag,  everybody  wns  ruined. 
Bat  eyen  so  the  country  ntif;ht  have  recovered  quickly  jf  a 
MOOOd  crisis  bud  not  occurrexl  in  1S39,  due  largely  to  a  second 
mq>ei]sion  of  what  bad  been  the  national  bank,  bnt  which  bad 
be«n  re-chattered  by  Pennsylvania.  This  second  crisis  dis- 
heartened tbe  people,  and  the  country  did  not  recover  until 
1844  or  1845.  Many  of  the  states  had  by  this  time  paased  laws 
restricting  the  issue  of  bonk  notea  ;  and  tlie  repeated  panioH  had 
cmated  a  public  opinion  that  supported  their  enforcement.  In 
1S12  tbe  tarilT  was  raised  ;  and  in  l^lii  it  was  lowered  again  ; 
bnt  in  neither  case  were  industrim  materially  alTected.  In  1S49 
there  twems  to  have  been  a  depnuulon  of  bnsinefls  ;  bnt  a  revi- 
val soon  came  and  the  country  continued  to  prosper.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  gave  a  certain  impetus  to  business, 
and  the  large  production  of  gold,  combined  with  the  restrictions 
on  bank  note  circulation,  seeniH  to  have  made  the  use  of  specie 
mors  general,  whik-  the  development  of  the  West  gave  ample 
Bcope  for  capital,  both  foreign  and  domestic 

During  the  next  few  years  railroad  building  incretiBed  rapidly, 
ontil  daring  IS-'hl  It  amounted  to  three  thousand  miles.  But  In 
1SS4  several  fraudulent  Issues  of  railroad  stock  were  discovered, 
and  this  again  disturbed  public  oonBdence.  There  was  the 
Mttal  mn  on  banks,  some  of  which,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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were  Doable  to  Htand  tiie  Rtrain,  and  suspended.  But  Uie  in- 
crea»ed  use  or  gold  mitigated  the  panic.  Tbe  speedy  recoTery 
from  tliin  panic  by  the  middle  of  the  following  year,  produced 
ovcr-ooofideiioe,  and  speculatioD  again  became  rampant  Weak 
bankfi,  vitb  oaly  nominally  paid  op  stock  were  started,  even  in 
New  York.  The  clearing  botiae  had  shortly  before  been  esbab- 
llshed,  and  Its  facilities  for  extending  credit  were  natnrnUy 
abused.  Moreover,  tbe  oonntry  was  still  young  and  bopefol, 
and  the  large  fortunes  made  iu  California  undoubtedly  Increased 
the  tendency  to  speoalstioa.  Everyone  bongfat  and  sold  on 
credit,  and  conditions  irerc^  In  oonseqneuce,  dpe  for  a  great 
crash,  which  began  in  1857  with  the  failure  of  the  Ohio  Trust 
Company.  This  lastltuUon  was  one  of  the  first  iu  tJ>e  country, 
and  when  it  sospended  and  it  was  discovered  that  all  Its  fbada 
had  boon  embezxled,  oonlideuoe  in  other  like  ioatitutious  at 
once  vanished.  Rons  on  banks  and  savings  baaks  ensued,  and 
th«i<«  were  forced  to  suspend  in  a  body.  The  telegraph,  then  a 
new  iu-ititutlon,  spread  tlte  news  of  each  failure  tbroaghout  the 
oonntry  and  still  further  alarmed  tJie  public,  which  had  not  t>e- 
oome  accustomed  to  such  speedy  transmission  of  news.  The 
notee  of  the  Kuspended  banks  depreciated  in  tbe  hands  of 
frnners,  and  their  oonse<iuent  fright  brought  business  almost  to 
a  standstill.  At  bofiiness  centers  the  stringency  was  stilt  further 
increased  by  the  delay  of  the  Califorala  gold  steamers,  one  of 
which  was  lost.  But  in  splto  of  the  severity  of  tbe  panic,  and 
the  large  withdrawal  of  capita)  by  European  investors,  con- 
fidence was  soon  restored,  ami  the  crisis  was  over  within  a  few 
months. 

Borne  protectionists  seem  even  at  tbe  time  to  have  attributed 
the  panic  of  1S57  to  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  made  only  a  few 
months  before:  and  from  that  time  the  high  tariff  politicians 
have  done  their  utmost  to  spread  this  vie«'.  But  the  view 
gained  no  credence  at  the  time,  as  the  panic  was  evidently  due 
to  other  cuusc«. 

The  policy  of  oar  government  daring  the  Civil  War  tended  to 
foster  speculation ;  the  issue  of  paper  money,  the  incrcaae  of  the 
tariff,  and  the  taxea  on  mannfacturefl  all  tended  to  raise  prices. 
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Btit  the  irar  also  taught  oar  people  the  power  of  orgaoizatioa, 
and  broaght  them  to  realir^  the  value  of  the  fgvtal  West  As  a 
conaequeiioe,  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over  thin  power  waa 
employed  to  develop  this  new  field ;  and  the  reealt  was  a  great 
inerease  of  credit  and  a  strong  tendency  to  speculation.  B^ons 
idmoM  entirely  unsettled  were  gridironed  with  railroads;  and 
the  lands  were  seized  either  by  railroads  or  by  land-grabbers,  to 
be  sold  to  inimigranttt.  The  government  attempted  to  call  la  the 
depreciated  paper  currencj-,  bnt  the  specnlatont  protected  and  the 
attempt  was  abandoned;  and  the  vuriuiious  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  this  money  stimulated  the  passion  for  gambling  in 
products.  At  length,  In  1873,  Uie  fiUlure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co. 
brought  oo  the  impending  crash.  Universal  distrnst  sprang  up ; 
and  the  banks  throughout  the  eouutry,  except  those  in  Chicago, 
were  forced  to  suspend.  Manufactories  that  had  been  producing 
goods  beyond  the  legitimate  demand,  were  forced  to  close  and 
meo  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Several  suvcmsive  events  prolonged  the  deprc«Bion.  Before 
the  CTash  the  govAmnwnt  had  determined  to  restore  specie  pay- 
ments, bat  this  meant  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  which  in 
itself  would  have  made  recovery  dilBcnlt.  But  it  was  uncer- 
tain  for  a  long  timo  whether  the  government  would  persist  in 
the  policy  or  abandon  it  for  a  policy  of  increased  inflation.  The 
giAnger  legislation  in  the  west,  and  the  decisions  of  the  federal 
courts  upholding  this  legislation,  checked  railroad  bnildingand 
destroyed  confidence  among  western  railroad  men.  During  the 
presidentia]  campaign  of  1876,  the  uncertainty  respecting  tJie 
policy  of  the  government  in  regard  to  specie  payments  was  in- 
tenslfied,  and  the  nocertaluty  conooralag  Its  tariff  policy 
increased  the  prevailing  lack  of  confidence.  Moreover,  the  war 
WHS  still  a  recent  event,  and  the  Democrats,  who  hud  developed 
remarkable  strength  in  the  elections  of  1874,  were  regarded  by 
many  as  a  reViel  party.  After  the  election  the  resalt  was  in 
dhqtute,  and  some  thought  that  a  revolution  might  ensue — and 
tliis  cause  of  distrast  was  hardly  out  of  the  way  boforo  the  great 
railroad  strikes  of  1877  gave  new  grounds  for  alarm.  But 
when   tli«  strike   was    over,   and    specie    paymentH  bad   been 
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renamed,  the  country  entered  on  an  era  of  aoexaniplMl  pro«- 
perity.  In  three  years  llie  average  price  of  stocks  nearly 
quadrupled ;  and  tJie  program  of  indaHtries  and  uommerce  was 
only  )e88  remarkiible. 

It  is  Qeedleas  to  dutcuas  the  caused  of  tliis  revival.  Undoubt- 
edly the  Russian -Turkish  war  and  the  short  crops  in  Karope 
vere  factora  in  lirinj^ng  it  about.  Bat,  naturally,  reaction  soon 
set  ill,  etjpccially  when  the  t«niporar>*  cuuacA  of  prosperity  hod 
ceased.  In  1SS3  the  failures  of  lai^ge  speculators  tiegan,  and  the 
public  withdrew  from  tlie  stock  market.  As  tlie  price  of 
stocks  had  been  indated,  specolators  were  left  with  large  blocks 
of  securitice  ou  their  hauda  that  nould  uot  be  »old  exncpt  at  a 
ioBB.  Moreover,  there  were  pleuty  of  worthless  rulroads  in  the 
ooontry,  building  having  been  stimnhited  by  the  government 
land  grants ;  and  there  had  been  the  usual  expansion  of  credits, 
and  tlie  carclesdDess  in  supervising  subordinates  that  always 
attends  periods  of  prosperity — and  the  conditions  were  again 
ripo  for  a  panic.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  failure  of  GraQt« 
Ward  &  Co.  In  1SS4,  that  precipitated  the  panic.  After  this 
&Unre,  holders  of  securities,  finding  themselves  deprived  of 
facilities  for  borrowing  money,  were  obliged  to  sell.  Men  began 
to  look  into  their  affairs,  and  frauds  were  discovered  which 
dimiaished  oonfidonoe.  In  18S4,  as  in  1S73,  many  cauaea 
tended  to  prolong  the  depression ;  but  in  1884  the  causes  had 
their  origin  in  legitimate  business  changes.  The  ra])fd  progresa 
of  invention  and  improvements  in  transportation  had  a  ooa- 
UxMuai  tendency  to  force  down  prices  and  to  ebange  bostoess 
methods.  Many  of  these  causes  had  tieen  more  or  leas  in  opera- 
tion for  some  time  previous  to  18^,  but  their  effects  began  to  be 
felt  about  that  time.  Thus  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
improvements  In  steamers  rovolutionlzod  trade  between  Karope 
and  the  Ea)>t  Formerly,  it  had  been  neoeanary  to  hold  large 
stores  of  ea»tcni  proilucts  in  European  centers  of  trade,  espe- 
cially in  KngUind.  \Vhen  the  canal  and  new  steamers  shortened 
tlie  tlow  between  the  Kast  and  the  West  lliis  became  unneces- 
sary,  and  many  great  merchants  fonnd  their  occupation  gone. 
So  in  other  business. 
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The  panic  of  ISftO,  from  the  resHlW  of  which  the  <.-omm«rcial 
world  is  atill  suffering,  was  umloubledly  cansod  primurily  by 
BpecuUttion  in  the  Argentine  and  other  Sontii  American  Htateo. 
The  rawnives  of  England  are  ulreticly  so  thoroughly  developed 
tiiat  tlie  sarjDgH  of  ber  people  muHt  be  largely  iuTested  in  other 
oonntriea  or  iu  lier  colooira.  The  Ai^ntioe  »c«iii«d  to  English 
bankers  to  famish  a  profitable  field  for  uuch. investments.  But 
doe  care  was  not  exerelstd,  and  the  Crush  in  the  Argentine 
carried  dovrn  the  Barings.  The  coDHequent  depreaion  in 
England  reacted  on  the  Untted  States.  Engllsli  investors 
refased  money  to  Anstralia,  which  had  been  liorrowing  large 
sums  through  its  government  and  bankers.  This  in  turn  forced 
the  eospeDflion  of  many  works,  public  and  private,  threw  thoa- 
saiida  of  laborers  out  of  emptoyiueui,  and  caused  a  depression 
in  Australia.  As  there  had  already  been  considerable  speoula- 
tJoo,  fiuaueial  roacliou  )<oon  act  in. 

In  discussing  the  caosee  of  the  present  panic  in  the  United 
Slat«8  several  (acXA  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Pirst — The  panic 
was  evidently  due  to  external  influences  tending  to  depress 
IxHinen,  and  not  to  any  weahnetw  in  busiuoai  itriclf.  There 
have  been  numerous  fatbires,  bnt  in  most  cases  the  proportion  of 
nuBCtB  to  liabilities  has  been  large,  showing  that  thoi<«  who  failed 
were  prepared  for  ordiniiry  eontingenciea.  No  M^rtou»  fntndji 
liave  been  disclosed,  and  the  failures  iiave  been  largely  tn  specu- 
lative lines  of  business.  There  has  lieen  no  shock  to  confidence, 
and  no  evidence  that  credit  is  overstrained. 

The  panic  hact  been  ascril)ed  to  several  causes,  any  one  of 
which  would  have  a  t«>Ddoncy  to  depress  buBiness;  bat  it  is  open 
to  dispute  which  one  of  Ihem  hiLt  been  the  most  potent.  In  the 
ftfHt  place,  the  mere  change  of  admiuiKlral.ioii,  whuthcr  it  were 
for  better  or  for  worse,  would  tend  to  disturb  business.  This  in- 
fluence had  been  the  more  potent  bccatiiw  the  party  that  has 
oome  into  power  has  pledged  itself  to  important  changes  of 
policy.  Again,  the  panic  in  Australia  would  tend  to  produce  a 
panic  here.  Bnt  tlie  fear  that  gold  payments  could  not  be  main- 
tainc«],  and  that  the  dollar  would  depreciate  thirty  or  forty  per 
fleut,  was  a  severe  slio<rk  to  credit.     Finally,  the  fear  of  larilT 
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legisladoa  bad  a  tendency  to  depress  prices  and  reduce  sales. 

In  th«  fintt  place,  the  mere  chiuige  of  parties  oould  not  havA 
affected  biminees  appreciably.  Political  partiee  most  necee- 
eorlly  uadergo  reverses;  and  the  Enct  that  a  large  ni£0'>rity  of 
the  people  desired  a  change  is  in  iteelf  almost  a  guarantee  that 
the  change  was  not  dangerous,  and  on  no  former  occasion  hua 
sach  a  change  affected  dtaastrously  the  bnsineas  of  this  country. 

Again,  the  AiLijirallaif  panic  oould  have  bad  no  aerious  effect 
in  tlie  United  States,  for  practically  no  Amerioao  money  was  in- 
vested iu  Ausbralia;  and  while  the  losses  of  those  with  whom 
we  deal  must  reflect  injury  on  us,  the  ill  effects  of  a  collapse  of 
gpeculatioii  in  so  small  a  country  as  Anstndia  would  not  be  Im- 
portant. 

Wlicn  it  oomcH  to  the  relative  iuflnenoes  of  the  Sherman  act 
and  the  fear  of  tariff  legislation,  we  are  met  by  the  difficult 
that  ifi  always  encountered  ju  discnssing  party  qoestious.  Bat 
the  following  considerations  should  certainly  have  weight  The 
mere  prospect  of  tariff  reduction  has  nerer  produced  trade  de- 
pression in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  such 
kf^ation  has  caused  Imsiness  dopresiion  after  it  came  into 
force.  On  the  other  band,  nearly  all  onr  panicH  heretofore  hare 
been  caused  by  bad  currency.  The  sulMttttition  of  the  silver  for 
the  gold  dollar,  involving  as  it  would  a  depreciation  of  nearly 
forty  per  cent  in  the  standard  of  value,  would  necessarily  be  a 
much  greater  ^liock  to  trade  than  any  probable  tariff  l^slo- 
tion.  Still  again,  while  thoasaoda  of  merchants  and  buainen 
men  were  demaudlng  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  act,  very  few 
were  really  protesting  against  changes  in  the  tariff.  In  brief, 
all  the  evidence  points  to  the  oonolusion  that  oar  recent  panic 
w»s  produced  mainly  by  a  fear  of  a  cbango  in  the  standard  of 
Talue.  Ncverthetcwt,  uncertainty  in  re^rd  to  tariff  legialation 
may  retard  llie  recovery  of  biisinijas.  For  tariff  legislation, 
however  beneficial  it  may  ultimately  be,  has  a  disturbing  influ- 
ence for  the  time  ;  and  when  business  is  unsettled,  slightly  de- 
pressing  influeuocs  hinder  its  recovej-y. 

There  is  no  way  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  panics  e»^ 
lemove  the  causes.    The  eaosee  of  paoira  nt  the  pi 
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a  tendency  to  inHate  crodit,  a  tendency  to  nndue  bopefalDees,  a 
tendency  to  recklesB  speculatioii,  ami  a  tendency  to  audiie 
alann  when  disaster  is  imminent.  When  more  cautioua  and 
oonseiTfitire  bosfneea  metbods  prevail,  and  men  become  more 
confident  and  ooorageons  in  limes  of  danger,  panics  will  become 
lent  freqnent  aud  leas  severe. 

Bat  there  is  one  palliative  for  panics  that  deserves  attention, 
nanaely,  elastioity  of  tbe  currency.  The  nio^t  dangerous  Teature 
of  a  panic  is  tbe  rapid  fall  in  pricee,  vbicb  is  produced  by  lack 
of  oonRdenoe  and  shrlukago  fu  credit.  BnslDeas  meu  find  them- 
eelvee  called  npon  to  pay  their  debbs  when  tbe  gooda  or  secnri- 
tiee  In  which  Iheir  nioncy  is  invested  are  almost  unsalable. 
This  leads  to  tbe  failure  or  HUBpenaion  of  those  who  woold  ordi- 
narily be  solvent,  and  thU  ftirtber  diminishes  credit  aud  re- 
dooes  prioee.  Credit  ia  tbe  machinery  of  exchange ;  money 
m^r  be  called  the  tools.  And  in  a  panic  the  t>usinees  oommu- 
nity  is  in  macb  the  same  condition  that  a  farming  community 
woflid  be  Id,  If  all  the  mowing  machlnea  were  destroyed  at  hay- 
ing time,  and  there  were  nothing  hut  a  few  twtythee  to  take  their 
ptade.  At  each  a  time  scytht-s  would  t)e  in  great  demand,  and  a 
person  having  one  to  lend  oould  exact  an  extortionate  rent  for 
it     Similarly  in  times  of  panic  the  iutcrcat  on  money  riiM-s. 

In  view  of  all  these  fact»  attempts  ttave  been  made  to  provide 
for  an  increase  of  money  during  such  periods.  But  the  great 
difficulty  id,  that  in  the  period  of  Rpeculation  that  niiaally  pre- 
cedes a  panic,  every  reaooroe  for  incroaaing  the  circulating  me- 
dium is  certain  to  be  ^trained.  But  there  is  one  fact  that 
points  to  a  solution  of  tbe  problem,  namely,  the  high  rate  of  in- 
tereot  during  panio*.  Tbe  extra  demand  for  money  can,  tliere- 
fore,  be  partially  duppUed  by  restricting  bank  iasu»i  under  or- 
dinary conditions,  but  permitting  banks  to  issue  more  notes  on 
the  deposit  of  secoritiea,  and  on  paying  a  tax  graduated  accord- 
tug  to  the  amount  of  their  circulation.  Thhi  makes  it  worth 
while  for  banks  to  increase  their  circulation  wb«n  interest  is 
high,  and  forees  them  to  reduce  it  when  interest  ia  low. 

Uabry  a  Agbb. 
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WHEN  we  attempt  to  trace  the  MUroe  of  [uirty  dlrtsious 
tbat  have  becu  the  dumiaating  characleri»tiO(  of  Amcr- 
icoii  |>a)itica,  it  is  not  (lilHcalt  to  Had  ttie  foiintuiii  head.  John 
Adami  said  :  "  It  oommenwcl  with  haman  uatare  and  existed  in 
America  from  itR  first  ]))BntatJon."  Thomas  JetTerwn  aptly 
s&y»:  "Free  oommanities  natarally  divide  into  two  parties, 
one  in  favor  of  keeping;  thiugi^i  as  they  are,  tiie  otJier  strenoons 
for  making  lliem  better  tJian  they  are," 

Alexander  Hamilton  repreetMiled  the  qtiieiApeiit  Ktate  ;  Thomas 
JefTenton  the  turbaleal  one.  Uumilton  believed  that  corruption 
la  an  essential  to  the  goremmeut  of  s  natiou,  and  thongfat  It 
foolish  to  attempt  its  reformation;  JeBSerson  declared  for  purity 
in  oHicial  aOttirs  In  vrlilclt  all  the  people  slionid  have  a  voice. 
liamiltoQ  was  imbaed  with  and  nat^irally  held  to  Tory  »enti- 
meots.  The  Eugli^h  goveruineut  was  his  ideal.  He  devoted 
bis  life  to  tJie  edacattoo  of  the  people,  iu  dfK^lariDg  for  an 
AaieriCH  with  Euglt^h  Ideas  and  form  of  government,  Jeffer- 
BOD  was  a  lover  of  liberty  in  its  beat  sense,  and  declared  himself 
on  every  occasion  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  independence  of 
the  states.  Hamilton  was  not  an  American  by  birth,  and  many 
times  declared  :  "Every  day  proves  to  me  more  and  more,  that 
thia  American  world  was  not  made  for  me."  Jefferson  gloried 
to  the  Itirbnieuoe  of  tlie  French  Itevolntion,  and  the  propaga- 
tkrti  of  advuiiwd  ideas  of  liberty  in  America.  Uumilton  rep- 
resented the  arislociBcy ;  JefFerMon,  the  common  people.  Uam- 
(Iton  believed  in  the  i>omp  and  glitter  of  weftlth,  and  had  no 
conception  of  what  Jefferson  meant  by  "the  rigfatM  of  man"  ; 
JelTerson  detested  the  rote  of  the  wealthy  cla.ts,  and  befriended 
and  advocated  the  rights  of  roan  reganlless  of  his  environments. 
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Prom  tb«»e  men,  eAOfa  a  representative  of  a  olaSB,  luw  growa 
(he  divergence  of  KeatinieDt  that  still  separates  aod  dirides  the 
people  of  the  United  States  into  t>ii(1^e^  One  represents  the 
people,  tbe  other  tlte  ciaases ;  witli  one,  vox  poptUi,  pox  Dei  is 
an  axiom,  with  the  other  an  illnsion.  ItirtJi  and  cnvironinenC 
have  much  to  do  in  determining  man's  weal  or  woe  in  after-life. 
Heredity  givea  hitii  his  passions  and  n»turnl  tiistioclK. 

Alexander  Uamilton  owea  mavh  to  bis  birth  in  directing  hia 
iDClioationft  durtnn:  life.  A  bom  aristocrat,  a  direct  dcflcendaDt 
of  a  dcottish  nobleman,  and  with  Uagueuot  extraction  on  the 
side  of  bis  inotber,  lie  combined  the  stardlness  and  p«rsever- 
anoe  of  his  Scottish  father,  with  the  suavity  and  nnscrnpalona- 
aesB  of  his  French  aneeslry.  His  environment  in  the  West 
ladies  Islantls,  where  be  was  born,  was  conducive  to  the  devel- 
opment of  his  uatnnil  instinct— "the  prevalent  ambition"  that 
he  was  pleated  to  term  ''his  desire  to  lead  and  rule."  He  re- 
ceived mucli  of  hb(  early  educullon  from  his  motber,  bnt  by  rea- 
son of  a  series  of  financial  difBcnlties  which  had  overtaken  his 
father  and  lh<^  unexpected  death  of  his  mother,  he  was  placed 
ooder  the  care  of  an  nuole  at  Santa  Cruz  when  he  waa  twelve 
jean  of  age.  He  residi-d  with  his  ancle  for  three  years,  assist- 
ing him  in  a  mercantile  establisbmenti.  Clerical  work  was  not 
to  his  liking.  His  ambition  was  to  obtain  a  collegiate  cdnca- 
tion,  and  be  decided  to  avail  himaelf  of  the  first  opportunity 
that  ofCered  to  aocure  it.  Qls  coming  to  America  was  in  a  man- 
ner incidental.  He  bad  DO  friends  or  aci^iiaiulanceH  in  the  ool- 
oaicB.  He  came  at  the  instanoc  of  friends  who  had  supplied  bim 
with  fhndfl,  to  pnrane  his  stndicfi,  and  finish  »fi  far  as  he  could 
his  education. 

He  landed  in  Boolon  in  the  spring  of  1772,  being  llltcen  years 
of  age ;  not  Bndlug  a  school  that  pleased  blm  in  that  city,  he 
went  to  New  York,  and  attended  a  private  schooi  for  nearly  a 
year.  He  visited  Priuw-ton  University,  thim  nnder  the  care  of 
tlie  venerable  r>r.  Witliei^jKion,  during;  hia  tirel  year's  residence 
in  Uie  colonies,  intending  to  finish  his  education,  but  being  un- 
able to  arrange  his  stiidlei^  so  that  he  could  make  m  rapid  ad- 
vance as  he  deaired,  he  returned  to  New  York  City  where, 
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under  the  p«lrona(fe  of  OoTfimor  LiTingston,  and  as  a  member 
of  bia  family,  be  entered  King's — now  Columbia — Coilege,  and 
in  a  sbort  Ume  gradnated  vith  bonor. 

NotwtUiHtandtDR  he  was  in  a  larg*  m«agore  a  recipient  of 
cbarU;p,  lilsenrly  n^sociution?  were  wilh  che  Ixtyalista,  from  whom 
be  received  bis  first  impreHnona  of  the  mob  (common  people), 
and  wbere  he  obtained  his  first  leawns  in  "»  Inming  towardfl  The 
British  government  tbat  was  always  afterwards  a  part  of  hi« 
being."  His  contact'  witb  the  laborer  and  plodder  wa»  only  in 
a  superior  sense.  He  koevr  and  cared  for  no  one  that  he  was 
pleMed  bo  designate  "ua  beneath  him." 

He  studied  the  arts  of  war  after  bis  graduation,  and  eagerly 
soDglit  and  obtained  a  commia^on  as  an  oflloer  in  an  artillery 
company.  In  this  lie  was  gratifying  an  ambition,  which  in  hi& 
early  letters  be  said  was  war.  At  nineteen  yeartt  of  age  be  was 
hoboobbisg  with  the  turbnleot  crowd  tbat  Invested  >'ew  York 
City,  and  on  one  occasion  addressed  an  assembly  of  citizens  that 
hod  met  to  elect  delegates  to  represent  the  colony  of  New  York 
in  tJie  Colonial  Congrctss.  He  joined  the  coloui^bi  in  their  open 
revolt  against  the  mother  country,  not  to  establish  a  democracy, 
for  said  ho  on  one  o<-cn:tiou  :  "Democracy  means  tnrbiileuoe  in 
an  inoontroUable,  excitable,  and  partially  informed  mob  that 
needs  the  checks  which  can  only  be  furnished  by  that  part  of 
the  community  which  have  wealth  and  leisure,  and  are,  there- 
fore, better  ittulificd  to  know,  think,  and  judge  In  conformity 
with  their  needs."  He  joined  the  colonistH  in  tlieir  fight  for 
indepcndeuou  that  America  might  be  made  *'  a  larger  and  better 
Bnghuid." 

According  to  his  contemporaries,  his  public  utterances  and 
private  beliefe  were  often  at  variance.  He  declared  publicly  in 
favor  of  independence  with  the  British  Constitution  as  a  mode), 
yet  in  his  private  views  as  declared  to  intimate  friends,  he  fa- 
vored a  monarchy,  vehomentJy  asserting  that  it  was  a  better 
form  of  government  than  a  republic 

Snrrttiinded  by  the  glamour  and  frivolity  of  wealth,  and  with 
an  educated  horror  of  anything  that  did  not  savor  of  high  birtb 
and  good  breeding,  be  incctssantJy  taught  the  false  economics  a» 
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beld  by  royalty,  and  as  nonfltantly  derided  tiie  vievB  of  the 
Jaoobinti  and  Denxxir^bt.  Th»w  views,  ftltliongh  not  always 
openly  proclaimed  for  fear  of  tbe  mob,  be  always  held.  When 
ashed  one  day  in  the  midst  of  the  debates  of  the  OotislltotioDal 
ConventioEi,  wtietb«r  the  nui«»eH  conld  t>«  trusted  vitb  the  alTaira 
of  the  gorerDDient,  he  tartly  replied:  "What  a  oontemptible 
sabterfage  U  that  travesty,  lytx  populi,  tor  DeL  The  ficlcle  atul 
ignorant  get  tlieir  iospiraUon  from  Uie  devil,  rather  tliau  the 
Alniigbty.  Only  wealth  and  braiu-s,  controlled  by  good  breed- 
ing, should  govern." 

To  be  a  leader  van  Hamilton'!)  ambitioo.  Hia  ability  to  dic- 
tate and  comniaDd  vas  early  recogolxed.  Thu  turbaleucy  of 
1774  and  1775  opened  a  way  to  the  gratification  of  his  ambi- 
tJOD.  He  expected,  and  so  far  as  he  vra»  able,  detenniaed  to 
build  a  moDareby  fonnded  on  wealth  and  birth,  to  grow  ont  of 
the  troubles  then  brewing  between  the  colonfee  and  the  mother 
country.  He  reoogiiUod  his  own  iniportence  an  a  leader  and 
adviser,  was  patronized  by  General  Washington,  ooD&ded  in 
and  loved  by  the  officers  of  the  French  battalions  and  bis 
brother  staff  oMceni.  His  qaarrel  with  General  Waahington, 
or  rather  the  words  had  witb  him — for  it  cannot  Id  a  true  aenae 
be  called  a  <iQarrel — which  was  the  canse  of  bis  retirement  from 
the  general's  stalf,  has  been  the  subject  of  niocli  comment  by 
both  ft'tendfl  and  traducers  of  Hamilton.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
tbe  aome  cordial  relations  existed  between  them  afterwards,  but 
It  is  not  of  this  wo  write.  Wliile  Hamilton  was  a  soldier  of  no 
uKan  ability,  for  he  delighted  in  "war's  alarms,"  ho  wontd  not 
have  been  oontent  to  stand  in  tbe  ranks  as  a  common  soldier. 
He  loved  tbe  life  of  a  soldier,  becauae  it  gave  him  power.  Am 
offlcer'tt  position  at  that  day  represented  the  upper  classes.  Tbe 
etitiuette  of  the  camp  and  court  was  of  iufinite  hnportanoe, 
while  tbe  rank  and  file  were  only  so  many  "clods"  bo  be  com- 
manded and  sacrificed  to  the  officer's  aoibitioD. 

Within  the  apace  of  eig;hteen  months  General  Hamilton  was 
married,  resigned  his  commlflBion  in  the  army,  was  admitted  to 
tbe  bar,  and  became  a  father.  He  was  not  yet  twenty-five  years 
of  age.     His  marriage  into  the  family  of  General  Schuyler,  on 
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KDgluiii  ariHtocrat  of  the  old  school,  served  to  still  farther  add 
r^l  to  his  ambitions  dotne.  It  gave  hlin  family  position  nntl 
fortuue,  and  served  to  aid  bitu  to  the  admiasioa  to  the  bar,  nnth 
less  ihiu>  four  months  a«tuul  8tody  of  the  nidiinenti)  of  the  law. 

The  Aaanctal  embarrassment  of  the  Confederation  of  Staitw, 
and  th«  iudilTorent  Congreasioiiftl  nctioa  relating  thereto,  had 
some  years  before  been  the  subject  of  mach  tbouf-ht  on  the  part 
of  l[HiiiiUon.  During  Itis  leisure  after  admisRion  lo  the  bar,  and 
vhile  waiting  for  ulients  in  faia  office  at  Albasy,  he  wrote  » 
series  of  anonymoos  ooiniuanlcstlons  to  Bobert  Morrii*,  the  Con- 
greesional  superintendent  of  finance,  in  which  he  proposed 
oer[»iH  fiuaiicial  acheni(«  for  his  consideration.  It  Is  IntereetdDx 
to  note  that  the  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank  and  the  issue  of  bonds  was  recommended  by  ITamilioii  lu 
these  ^torris  commnnicationH.  He  propose*!  that  the  govern- 
meol  should  issue  bonds  for  one  half  of  iht  Mock  of  »  oociooal 
bank,  the  balance  to  be  owned  by  the  monied  men  of  New  York 
and  other  ciliea,  many  of  whom  hud  refused  to  coutribute  of 
their  means  or  give  aid  and  eomfort  to  tlie  colonists  in  their 
fight  for  independence.  He  also  proposed  to  give  Co  monied 
men  an  iminedlnte  interest,  by  which  they  might  cooperate  with 
the  government  in  the  pretiervatiun  of  the  national  currency. 
He  advised  a  foreign  loan  and  recommended  the  sending  of  an 
ambnamdor  to  Kurope  to  negotiate  with  the  house  of  Roths- 
childs, "as,"  lie  said,  "did  tlte  most  opulent  states  of  Eorope 
In  a  war  of  any  duration." 

The  measures  proposed  were  not  accepted  by  Morris  as  wise 
financial  legislation,  and  not  until  the  adoption  of  the  Oooatitu- 
tion,  and  selection  of  Hamilton  as  tlie  secretary  of  the  treatuirT, 
were  they  made  a  part  of  the  financial  system  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Federation  of  States  as  it  existed  at  the  close  of  the 
reTolntionary  war  Itas  been  called  "a  government  of  states  in 
which  the  parts  were  greater  than  the  whole."  Many  attempts 
were  maile  to  bring  the  colonies  into  a  closer  bond  of  union.  To 
Hamilton  credit  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  calling  of  the 
fint  Ooastilutloual  Ck>uvenliou.    Ho  desired  to  oentrallie  gor- 
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ernnieui  contml.  The  growUi  of  Jaoobiuleal  iteiithnent  ftlitrined 
liim.  Dumof^ratic  ideas  and  liberty  were  diKtaHtefu]  to  the  inaa 
who  expected  (<■  see  the  coloates  grow  into  ftii  uriMocracy.  He 
8UCG««(led  in  his  efTorta  to  call  »  ooovention  of  ilelegatee  from  all 
of  the  Hiates  for  the  ]mr[>oee  of  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Ood- 
UiMtital  Cbngrewi. 

The  oonreiition  met  at  Philadelphia  )n  ^lay,  1787,  with  Getu 
Wasbington  as  ite  preeidiDg  officer.  Hamilton  was  oatned  as  a 
deli'gBte  to  Mie  cuiivctitioti  by  the  Leglslatnre  of  Now  York. 
His  coUeagaes  were  .John  LaDBiDg,  Jr.  and  Chief  Justice  Robert 
Tales,  who  were  stanoch  repablicatis.  To  tbem  is  due  Uie 
defeat  of  Hamilton's  many  attempts  to  engraft  into  tbe  organic 
law  of  Uie  land  prorisious  fur  a6Ux>ng  and  iiowerful  govoru- 
ment  controlled  altogether  by  force. 

Hamilton  Introduced  a  form  of  oonstltntioo  for  the  considera- 
tion  of  the  convention,  that  provided  for  an  arintocratic  mon- 
archy, and  gave  tu  Ibe  excculivv  and  liighor  brunch  of  the  law- 
making power  ft  life  tenure  of  ofHoe.  HIh  scheme  gave  to  the 
executive  head  of  the  got'eronioot  a  power  beyond  Uie  immedi- 
ate control  of  the  people,  and  endowed  the  higher  legislative 
branch  with  such  authority  as  would  chect  the  tendency  of  the 
lower  house  to  det^poil  and  confiscate  the  property  of  thoae  who 
oonid  have  the  time  to  "know  fully,  think  coolly,  and  judge 
wisely."  He  oppiwed  an  elective  franchise  that  would  reach  all 
the  people.  He  declared  that  men  of  wealth  should  control  the 
IfranehtHe  and  permit  only  tlio«*o  (o  exercise  it  who  were  the 
pcoMWORt  of  a  stipulated  amount  of  property.  Force  was  bis 
dominaUng  idea.    liberty  with  him  meant  uncontrolled  Ucenjw. 

His  firm  belief  in  tbe  efficacy  of  a  govemntent  of  aristocracy 
led  him  to  make  use  of  very  many  extravagant  expressions  In 
conversation  with  his  friends  on  one  occasion  he  said:  "An 
executive  tliat  is  gooil  for  anytliing  cannot  be  included  as  a  part 
of  a  government  ooostructed  upon  a  purely  democratic  plan." 
He  refused  at  all  times  to  r«oognixe  talent  or  ability  iu  tbe 
common  people.  With  him  tbe  laborer  was  an  animal  to  be 
held  in  restraint  by  the  stroug  arm  of  the  law,  executed  by 
wealth  and  bine  blood. 
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Tbe  retntloBS  thftt  Hamilton  beld  to  tJie  nnO^^t?  of  the  con- 
vention of  17$T,  precladed  tlie  remoteet  liope  of  seeing  bis  ideas 
made  »  part  of  the  Coiislitutioo.  We  can  only  Ruriniae  wliat  tJie 
effect  woald  have  been. 

The  rapid  groirth  of  republican  ideas  went  on  apace  under 
the  ntafrniSoent  tntorage  of  JefTemon  and  Paine.  The  tn&nt 
was  a  iitsty  one.  Tlio  reprcsenlativct*  of  aristocracy,  witb 
Hamilton  as  their  leader  and  mouthpiece,  could  not  brook  the 
vehement  utterances  of  the  republicaits  in  declaring  that  "all 
men  were  created  free  and  eqnal." 

A  nii\)orSly  of  the  states  adopted  the  Constitution,  and  al- 
though the  partisans  of  Uamilton  claim  for  him  that  be  was 
largely  instrumental  in  having  it  adopted  by  (he  states*  yet  his 
known  hostility  to  its  proTittiona  is  a  matter  of  history.  He 
often  declared  tJiat  tJie  Coustituliou  vasweah,  would  fall  of  its 
owQ  weighty  and  during  hta  life  let  no  occaaion  escape  to  treat 
its  prorisious  with  levity  and  disdain. 

A  noted  historian  in  this  connection  says:  "Hamilton,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  no  American ;  he  never  nudenitood 
America,  as  he  himself  oonfemed,  'was  not  Uie  man  for  America.' 
The  English  governuieut  was  his  ideal :  his  dream  waa  to  make 
America  a  hw^r  and  t>etter  England."  He  was  charged  tlmee 
without  number  with  attempting  to  subvert  the  true  teachings  of 
the  Constitution.  He  described  it  "as  Uie  cn«y  old  hulk  of  the 
Constitution,"  and  gained  by  bis  conduct  the  stigma  and  hatred 
of  the  true  lovers  of  liberQ-. 

Firmly  believing  in  the  short  life  of  the  republic  nnder  the 
GDOstltuliou,  he  advised  meaanres  in  the  heat  of  partisan  i<|j-ife, 
and  sought  the  interested  support  of  the  wealthy  residents  of 
"Swr  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  that  bad  for  their  oon- 
summation  the  founding  of  an  aristocratic  form  of  government 
on  the  mins  of  tlie  republic. 

That  he  hoped  to  make  this  country  a  greater  England  witb  a 
strong  oenUml  government,  is  .corroborated  by  Jefferwm,  who 
records  a  convenation  held  at  a  cabinet  dinner,  at  which  were 
present  Hamilton,  Adams,  JeiTeisan,  and  others.  Polities  was 
the  chief  subject  diacaased.     A  kingly,  in  preference  to  a  repub- 
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Ufan,  form  of  govenimcnt  BMnoecI  to  be  the  favorite  sonlimeat. 
John  Adams,  the  John  Ball  of  Ajnerican  politics,  since  hia 
ntnni  from  the  Caort  of  8L  Jiuu«8,  had  added  to  hie  already 
lai^  stock  of  admiration  for  a  monarchia)  form  of  ^vernment. 
In  coDventation  at  this  cabinet  dinner,  Adams  tiad  expressed  his 
belief  tliat  the  UritiBli  ConHtitotion,  pnriied  of  its  oomiption  and 
aa  equality  of  reprcaentatioQ  given  to  the  Hou»u  of  Parliament, 
wonld  be  the  moat  jwrfeet  oonstitntJon  devised  by  man. 

Hamilton,  with  a  disdainful  curl  of  the  lip,  and  casting  a 

fiirtiTe  gtanoe  toward  Jeiferson,  replied :     '*  Purge  it  of  ita  oor- 

nption  and  give  to  its  popular  branch  equality  of  repraeenta- 

lon,  and  it  vonld  become  an  impracticable  goTemment.     Aa  it 

''Btaodd  at  praaent,  with  all  its  suppooed  defects,  it  is  the  moiA 

perfeet  goverament  that  ever  existed.'* 

Only  an  hereditary  king  or  life  ruler  could  have  the  earnest 
npport  of  ITnniilton.  Allhongh  pretending  great  fidelity  to  the 
government  under  the  Ootutitutloo,  he  lot  no  opportunlt}'  slip 
to  show  bis  contempt  of  it. 

In  a  letter  to  Gen.  Pinctcney  on  one  occasioa,  be  wrote:  "I 
am  Htill  laboring  to  prop  the  frail  and  worthier  fabric,  and  be- 
lieve that  ita  life  ia  a  short  one."  On  another  occasion  be  said, 
rGferrlng  to  what  ho  believed  wonid  be  an  early  ooltapsK!  of  tlie 
republic,  "We  can  then  aEsert  our  tme  independence,  and 
aroid  the  rush  of  the  mob  that  now  declare  that  we  have  In 
America  the  right  to  go  and  see  tbe  president  and  shake  bands 
witli  him." 

lo  tbe  year  ISOO,  daring  the  pretsidential  campaign,  Uamilton 
^ntd  :  "If  Mr.  Pinekney  waft  not  elected  president  a  revolntioa 
woald  be  tbe  consequence,  and  within  the  next  fonr  years  I  will 
I  my  bead  or  be  the  leader  of  a  trininphant  army." 

Tbe  election  of  JefTerson  waa  a  severe  blow  to  the  Federalista. 
All  manner  of  ominous  predictions  had  t)«en  made  regarding  iL 
It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  thoae  who  received  their  innpira- 
tlon  from  Hamilton,  that  in  the  election  of  JelTerson  the  country 
would  be  overtaken  by  Jacobinical  chaoa,  or  Bonapartean 
tisarx>ation,  and  eventually  be  brought  to  ruin. 

But)  if  the  election  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  FederalisiB,  opoii 
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tb«ir  leader  and  ndiriiier  It  fell  witb  sacli  telling  force  ns  to 
wreck  bis  hupett  and  forerer  bliu^t  hi»  ambitiuu.  Ho  never  re- 
covered  trom  It.  It  was  the  universal  belief  of  the  early 
repablicanH  that  should  he  have  survived  the  deadly  aim  of 
Burr,  "be  would  hiive  hied  him  away  to  some  fair  land,  where 
kiogH  bold  sway,  and  vaaxalii  craven  neither  murmur  nor  be- 
tray." 

Dreed  played  an  important  part  in  the  gruwtlt  of  republican 
Bentlmenl.  With  a  distinctive  dreas  for  tbe  government  officials, 
and  another  for  the  plebeian,  one  for  the  high  bom,  attother  for 
the  low,  one  for  the  rich,  another  for  the  poor,  the  obsequious 
and  deferential  beariog  of  the  clods  could  be  preserved.  It  was 
when  Jefferson  in  pantaloons,  bis  shoes  tied  wltli  strings,  and  his 
hair  combed  utraight,  witJiont  queue  or  powder,  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  that  the  barriers  were  throwu  down,  and 
the  equality  of  man  outwardly  declared. 

The  lowering  of  the  dignity  of  tlie  rich  and  well-born  by  the 
chan^  of  drees  and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  "hair  powder, 
pigtttilB,  and  shoe  buckles,"  wasof  aerioua  oonsequenve  to  the 
vanity  of  Hamilton.  He  could  not  be  induced  to  change  his 
style  of  drees.  He  uaually  dreswd  for  state  ooc-asion^  in  a  blue 
Bilk  velvet  coat  witb  gold  bnttooa,  the  HkirtHofhiHooKt  unnAually 
long:  white  Batiu  naistcoat  elaborately  embroidered,  a  niflleil 
shirt  bosom  and  wriKtbands,  black  silk  breeches,  with  silver 
ku««  buckles,  white  silk  stoekings,  and  low-cut  Hho««  with  lai^ 
silver  buckler.  .\  three' cornered  hat  with  a  plaited  queue  ooni' 
pletcd  his  attire.  He  wore  a  short  sword  in  the  presence  of 
guecA).  It  was  iu  this  ooRtanie  that  be  appeared  In  his  famous 
duel  with  Ilurr. 

In  contrast  with  tlie  elaborate  costume  that  is  still  worn  In 
the  courts  of  kings,  was  that  of  the  leading  republicans  that  has 
been  pr^Aerved  in  a  more  or  less  simple  form  to  this  day. 
Democracy  declared  for  simplicity  in  dreat  and  the  equality  of 
man.  Dii<41uctive  costumes  became  opprobrious,  while  tlie 
rights  of  the  people  were  eetablisbed  and  approved.  Kingly 
costumes  did  not  cease  to  appear  in  a  day.  They  were  worn  by 
ex-officials  and  leading  Federalists,  on  great  ocoaaioDS  for  many 
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years,  and  were  not  finally  dbcarded  until  a  new  generatiOD 
with  American  ideas  appeared.  Not  ao  Uamilton'a  ideas  of 
strength  atid  force  in  goverumeut  ooaLrol  or  bis  Eugliab  system 
of  finance  and  tionded  indebtednees.  Some  of  the  parties  in 
this  coaotry  bave  always  approved  tbem,  aotwithstsoding  It  is 
a  noteworthy  fact  that  whenever  Hamilton's  idea  of  a  govern- 
meat  of  force  for  the  protection  of  property- hoi  ding  etaesm  hag 
been  practiced  In  any  of  the  states  or  by  the  national  govern- 
ment, [iijustioe  has  been  done  the  nuiasce,  and  their  rights  and 
liberties  curtailed. 

The  English  system  of  finauoo  and  bonded  indcbtednew,  as 
advocated  by  Hamilton,  and  in  a  large  measure  adopted  in  tin 
financial  legislation  of  the  states  and  national  government,  has 
been  a  curse  to  America.  Periodically  since  its  adoption,  suf- 
ferlng,  want>  mi^ry,  bankruptoy,  and  degradation  have  over- 
taken the  p«oplt>,  and  will  oontinne  to  do  so  until  a  radical 
and  far-raat^'hiug  change  iit  inMitutod,  in  which  thomasMsare 
protected  as  well  as  the  claaatB. 

The  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton  at  the  bands  of  Aaron 
Ban-  has  always  be«n  deplored  ;  yet  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
laat  decade  of  tbe  nineteenth  oentury,  it  was  a  blesaing. 

H.  P.  BaBKGS. 


THE  LAWYER  AS  A  PUBLIC  SERVANT. 

THK  relation  of  the  lawyer  to  hU  fellows  is  emeatially  a  pub- 
lic one,  and  au  sach  impoaea  datieii  of  a  public  ebaracter 
and  of  great  importance.  Indeed,  the  lawyer  is  in  aome  senae  a 
public  officer. 

Tlie  profession,  to  be  snre,  is  open  to  all  who  choose  to  pareae 
it^  bat,  in  iU  practice  in  the  ooorta,  it  is  in  some  respects  an  offi- 
cial function,  and  tlie  lawyer  I3  an  officer  of  tlie  court  More- 
over, lawyers  are  regularly  and  formally  admitted  to  practice, 
take  an  oath  of  office,  arc  under  Uie  control  and  8aper\-iflion  of 
tihe  coort>  and  may  be  removed  or  prohibited  from  exercising 
their  office.  To  this  extent,  at  least,  the  practice  of  law  is  a 
part  of  the  adminiBtration  of  justice,  and  is  a  function  impor- 
toat,  uo(  to  privato  porwtns  only,  bat  to  the  general  pablio ;  the 
station  thoB  conferred  by  public  aathority  oonfent  its  pecnliar 
powers  and  privileges  and  impoMf)  its  iiccaliar  duties.  The 
word  '' office''  is  of  varying  significance  in  different  relations. 
Whether  the  lawyer  as  such  is  in  enjoyment  of  an  office,  has  even 
eoKAgcd  the  attention  of  the  courts,  and  while  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that  an  attorney,  as  such, 
is  not  an  officer  within  the  meaning  of  certein  constitntional  in- 
hibitions, it  is  no  IcHH  trne  that  he  who  wields  a  power  owes  a 
duty  to  the  public — a  duty  proportionate  to  his  ability  and  op- 
portunity to  benvBt  or  itgure  it.  This  duty  is  iupoHMl  by  the 
common  nonacience  of  mankind  and  permeates  all  enlightened 
int«roommunieation.  The  Iawyer''s  oath  of  office  reqalres  Uiafc 
he  c(mduct  himself  nprlKhtly  and  nut  dola)'  or  subvert  the  ends 
of  justice  for  any  fear  or  favor,  tt  is  obWons  that  this  oath  does 
not  primarily  impose  the  obligation,  but  it  goes  to  r«oognlze  and 
sanction  the  obligation  inherent  in  the  duties  of  his  station,  and 
to  render  him  amenable  to  law  for  recreanoe  to  duty. 
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In  a  oomplioated  fx>cial  orsanutiu  Roch  as  eura,  the  relation  of 
lira  lawyer  to  liis  fvUow-mfn  is  one  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  re- 
sprasibility,  aa  well  aa  of  Rignal  opportunity  for  good  or  ill. 
The  lawyer,  in  a  eoDotitutional  government  especially,  is  first  of 
all  a  stndeat  of  the  political,  intellectnal,  and  material,  m  well 
as  of  tlie  Judicial  development  of  tbe  ooantry.  The  subject  is 
vast  and  difficalt,  but  he  will  be  c|aal)flecl  to  proaecnte  his  pro- 
feeaion  with  satisfaction  to  himself  aud  profit  to  his  elients,  ac- 
cording to  the  br«a(Uh  aiid  depUi  of  the  foandation  of  bis  cnl> 
ture  in  the  thcm(»  coordinate  with  his  special  field  of  thought* 

The  profession  of  the  law  is  an  ancient  one  and  represents  a 
gradual  progrcmioo.  At  Athens  in  earliest  times,  the  lawyers 
were  not  a  eaeparate  elnss ;  Inter  it  was  permitted  to  a  relative 
to  speak  in  twhalf  of  one  having  business  in  the  ooorts,  bnt 
with  tbte  exoepUoo,  those  who  sought  or  Boffefed  josUoe  were 
required  to  present  their  canses  in  person.  There  natorally 
grew  np  a  class  of  ui«n  resembling  advocates  of  more  modern 
taoies.  Many  learned  men  were  employed  in  writing  speeches 
for  parties  to  deliver  publicly  in  connection  with  tbeir  own  UU- 
gationa. 

At  liome  the  earlier  kings  presided  in  person  at  tbe  trials,  and 
this  dniy  afterwards  devolved  apon  the  consuls,  and  still  later 
apon  the  prastors  who  were  appointed  to  sit  as  jndgee.  Origi- 
nally two  such  pnetors  were  appointed,  bnt  the  number  sabse- 
qaently  indefinitely  increased.  During  tbe  Middle  Ages  it  was 
customary  also  in  Franoe  for  the  king  to  preside  in  person,  and 
this  obtained  for  a  time  in  Hngland  even.  It  is  related  of  King 
James  of  Scotland  that  when  he  l>ecame  king  of  Rugland,  he 
determioed  to  try  a  case  in  person,  because  he  desired  that  the 
king's  pr«sainptive  presence  in  court  should  not  remain  a  fic- 
tion. Ilut  in  his  first  attempt  tbe  argumenta  of  the  opposing 
lawyers  proved  both  so  utterly  conclusive  tbnt  he  was  unable  to 
decide  between  them,  and  never  Mught  to  preside  again  as 
judge. 

Tbe  Itoman  advocates  were  statesmen  rather  than  attorneys ; 
tbey  were  known  as  "p<ibroas,"au(t  espoosed  the  causes  of  their 
clients  less  for  peouoiary  gain  than  for  political  preferment. 
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Clients  vere  reqatred  to  render  their  patron  prompt  obedieooe  ; 
to  pay  ]i\s  fiuw  antl  ransom  him  \(  necessity  arose.  The  odvo- 
cate  appeared  in  oonrl  as  the  Mead  or  the  litigant  or  aoonsed, 
aiirl  by  hi8  pre^ouce  lent  prestige  to  hts  canine.  Cognitors  or 
procnratorA  more  nearly  resembled  onr  attorneys,  while  joris- 
ooognlts  gave  advice  in  l^i;al  uuu«ra  as  ooaoaeloni  do  now ; 
their  fitation  or  profession  was  sometimes  regarded  afl  hereditary. 
Greater  latitude  van  allowed  the  lawyer  and  the  conrt  than  now, 
and  the  jndge,  if  safflcieutly  swayed  by  the  skillful  advocate, 
might  prononnce  a  judgment  trhich  was  rirltially  a  pardon. 

Dnring  the  Middle  Ak<^  again,  the  profesaion  of  lavr  is  almotit 
loet  from  sight,  but  in  Francv  from  [be  fourteenth  century  it 
'appears  as  a  distinct  and  separate  class.  Examinations  ia 
brancheB  doomed  oeeeaaary  were  held,  w  a  oonditiou  precedent 
to  admission  to  the  profession,  and  the  candidate  waa  presented 
by  aonte  advocate  of  long  standing  ;  an  oath  of  office  was  ad- 
ministered and  many  stipnlatJona  were  made  as  to  tlie  esponning 
of  uDjtLst  causcM,  the  courtexy  duo  opponentH,  and  respectful  de- 
meanor l^iward  the  courU 

la  England  the  legal  profession  has  long  been  divided  into 
several  rlnnnrn.  but  with  us  the  multifarious  duties  are  so  com- 
bined as  to  place  the  lawyer  in  a  position  not  elsewhere  exactly 
paralleled.  In  the  onlinary  walkit  of  tifo  mon  come  into  contact 
with  each  other  first  on  the  plane  of  commercial  transactjoas. 
The  rapidly  multiplying  objoctM  of  commerce,  the  widening  of 
the  domain  of  tntde  by  the  metliods  of  applied  science,  and  the 
DumerouK  pointa  of  contact  between  delicately  a<!|ju8ted  petsooal 
intercKlH,  render  the  office  of  preserving  the  rights  of  all  more 
and  morv  difficult,  and  the  penetration  needed  to  discover  wrong 
and  to  expose  tnud,  more  and  more  acute.  The  "professions'* 
are  held  to  occupy  a  higher  plane  than  other  reapectable  and 
nseful  occupations  bccanse  of  the  more  exact  discrimination 
they  require,  the  more  unselfuih  living  they  compel.  In  other 
fields  peiwnal  gain  is  the  chief,  ff  not.  the  only,  object.  The 
laborer  or  tradesman  in  the  pursuit  of  his  bnaineas  owes  no  duty 
to  his  fellow-men,  aside  from  the  demands  of  integrity  and  truUi ; 
but  in  the  profesdoos  each  individual  aasumeii  a  tmat  reJation  to 
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bis  aasoeiatee,  aad  his  private  ends  become  of  secondary  im- 
portance. Tbe  minister,  the  phy»iciuu,  llie  lawyer,  to  be  sore, 
is  paid  for  his  services,  bnt  this  is  in  aonie  sense  aii  attendant 
drcnnistanoe  and  not  tbe  chicr  coDsideraUoD.  The  cause  of 
trath,  the  pabliir  good,  is  tbe  more  important  end.  The 
preacher  in  the  pulpit,  tbe  doetor  at  tbe  bedside,  the  lawyer  In 
tbe  court,  ia  not  thinking  of  his  fee.  He  is  a  failure  if  that  be 
bia  only  thought  His  relation  to  his  parish,  to  hie  patient,  to 
bis  client,  ia  too  sacred.  Hiaobtipuion  is  greater  than  money 
representa.  The  tru&t  accepted  may  not  Iw  relinquished  at 
pleaanre ;  it  binds  him  till  the  end.  The  opright  or  faulty  atti- 
tude of  iHwyom  has  brought  to  the  profession  extremes  of  eulogy 
and  ridicule.  It  Ls  not  strange  that  lawyeni  are  sometimeo  held 
up  to  public  scorn.  A  man  of  any  public  note  is  of  neocttity  a 
target  for  the  mediocre  aud  nnsucce^fnl.  There  are  different 
reasons  for  tbe  unfavorable  opinions  that  to  some  extent  prevaiL 
What  Ls  called  the  "mystery  of  the  craft,"  renderH  it  oltiertlon- 
able  to  some.  The  lawyer  deals  with  matters  whioh  aeem  dark 
and  iitntnge  to  the  uninitiated ;  his  knowledge  of  legal  forms  and 
technical  i  ties  is  anchored  in  the  cloudy  past  by  uncanny  French 
and  Latin  phrases.  TTis  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  law  ia 
drawn  from  ponderous  and  mnsty  volumes,  into  which  the  lay- 
man Roldoni  ijeen)..  The  forma  of  procedure  are  appalling  in 
their  apparent  complexity,  and  his  strange  namiw  for  well-known 
thinga  grate  barely  ou  tbe  ear  and  give  rl9e  to  wnie  disirust. 
Besides  this,  the  litigious  character  of  tbe  business  be  coudacts 
leadfl  him  to  donrish  where  cinarrels  most  abouod,  aud  aoggestS 
him  as  the  cause  of  disagrceoients.  Uis  duties  bring  him  into 
antagonism  with  tbe  pifjndioo  and  >ielSHbuea.<«  of  men.  .\dvo- 
catiug  tbe  cause  of  one,  he  uMcssarily  opposes  the  interetits  of 
another,  and  the  defejited  party  will  readily  ascribe  his  ill- 
success  to  Home  nnfairoess  of  bis  foe.  For  a  still  more  serious 
ground  of  popular  distrunt,  the  profession  has  no  one  but  itself 
to  blame.  Aii  humanity  is  not  perfect,  this,  as  other  callings, 
has  those  for  whone  shortcomings  the  l)ody  aggregate  is  held 
reepoosiblc.  The  exceptional  power  for  good  or  ill,  wielded  by 
the  lawyer,  subjects  to  stn.ing  teutptation ;  while  this  power  may 
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bo  nuxle  a  ooble  instrainent  for  good,  its  perversion,  tlioogh  p«r- 
Dioions,  is  not  r«adUy  tletected  nor  accurately  lo<a(e(l,  and  so 
8tt8|)icion  Tails  on  nil.  This  wholesale  coodemnatioo  is  utterly 
uiuaitt.  Some  miDut«ra  betray  tJieir  trtut ;  some  tradesmen  are 
dfahonest;  twnte  lawyers  are  Inhereotly  oblique — but  Uita  Ifl  not 
the  test  by  which  to  judge  each  calling.  To  be  sore,  the  moreen- 
daring  weapon  of  uUark  upon  lawyent  is  ridicule,  racber  than 
blame— and  even  thU  is  beginniog  to  lose  its  edge.  On  the 
Otber  band,  among  Che  more  discriminating,  from  earliest  Umca 
lawyers  have  t>eeu  held  in  honor  and  regarded  with  enteem.  As 
already  siiggesteil,  the  Roman  patron  was  a  leader  of  t^e  people  ; 
bis  relation  to  bis  client  resembled  that  of  a  lord  to  his  vaasaL 
Tbe  word  "foe^"  wbicb  is  not  unknown  to  those  who  have  to 
deal  with  lawyers,  is  derived  from  fend  or  fief,  and  implies  an 
allegiance  due  to  a  superior.  Those  men  at  Rome  who  most 
Dearly  resembled  onr  attorneys  were  said  to  be  "darissimi," 
and,  under  tbe  Empire,  Roman  lawyers  were  granted  many 
privileges  and  exemptions.  In  France,  from  tbe  fourteenth 
oeoturj'  the  bar  constituted  an  order  of  nobility  and  was  fully 
recogniMd  aa  anch.  William  the  Oonqneror  treated  tlie  lawyere 
whom  he  introduced  into  bin  statutes,  with  marked  consideration. 
The  profe^ion  in  America  baa  won  the  highest  enconiums  in 
every  quarter.  Edmund  Burke,  in  speaking  of  the  study  of 
law  in  the  American  colonieA,  naid  :  "This  study  renders  meo 
acute,  inquisitive,  dcxtix>ui<i,  prompt  in  attack,  ready  in  defense, 
full  of  resooroes.  In  other  countries  tbe  people,  more  simple 
and  of  a  teas  mcrvuriul  caste,  judge  of  an  ill-principle  in  govern- 
ment only  by  an  actual  grievance;  here  they  anticipate  evil  and 
jndge  of  the  pressure  of  the  grievance  by  the  badnew  of  the 
principle.  They  nngur  miagovernment  at  a  distance,  and  sniff 
tbe  approaob  of  tyranny  in  everj-  taiulvd  bre«z«."  De  Tocqne- 
vUle  more  than  once  gave  bis  opinion  of  the  lawyers  of  Ameriok 
"They  constitute,"  be  said,  "Asort  of  privUcgt-d  body  In  the 
Bcale  of  intellect."  And  again,  "Lawyers  form  tbe  higbeet 
political  class  and  the  most  coltivated  portion  of  sociely."  Lord 
Coleridge,  during  bis  visit  to  this  country  some  yeara  ago,  paid 
the  bigbert  oomplimeut  to  our    legal  fraternity:    "With  all 
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America'R  bcMRted  repabltcaiilMn.  it  fostere  a  nobility —a 
nubility  of  intellect,  whow  membeni  are  the  lawyers  of  the 
land."  Saoh  a  nobility  \»  sorely  harmleas.  It  kaovrs  no  prlmo- 
gtuiture,  Tor  its  hiRheet  place  is  open  to  its  faambleat  son ;  ila 
eetates  of  intellect  and  fame  know  no  entailments  nor  eHcheat. 

It  is  said  that  in  Ent^land  more  than  eigh^  peerages  bare  been 
created  trova  the  legal  profemloa,  and  tlM  lilgheBt  political 
poditions  in  every  land  call  their  incnmlieDtA  from  the  same  pro- 
lific souroe.  All  of  the  presidents  of  the  United  StiUes  but  four 
have  been  educated  for  tbe  lef;a]  profeaiuon.  Eif;bty  per  cent  of 
the  »enatort«  at  tJie  present  time  are  lawyers,  and  this  proportion 
will  OHually  bold  Eood  in  the  lower  House.  The  administratioa 
of  Justice  cousists  of  legislation  and  Jurisprudence.  N^ot  only 
are  motit  of  our  legislators  lawyers  by  profession,  but  all  le^sla- 
tors,  08  law  makers,  may  in  a  sense  l>e  cla^eed  as  lawyers,  and  in 
this  relation  their  duties  are  of  a  purely  pnblic  character.  As 
the  laws  have  to  do  with  the  aflairs  of  all  who  constitute  the 
public,  and  in  a  complicated  society  are  neoeestarily  complex,  the 
lawyer  is  i.'«seutially  the  guardian  of  public  moral>s  the  defender 
of  the  weak,  and  tlie  educator  of  the  public  mind  in  the  direc- 
tlou  of  legal  morality,  as  well  as  legal  information.  Whether  or 
not  he  sit  in  legislative  halls  or  fill  the  pnblio  places  of  a  local 
character,  to  which  he  is  peculiarly  eligible,  be  iilioald  take  an 
active  part  in  the  bnainesB  of  tbe  public^  both  general  and  local. 
He  has  peculiar  opportunity  to  study  the  needs  of  the  oom- 
mnulty  and  promote  its  general  woll-boing.  Whether  or  not  ho 
vote  for  their  enactment,  he  may  play  his  part  in  making  the 
laws  simple,  plain,  and  fitted  to  secure  swift,  exact,  and  impar- 
tial justice.  He  can  and  shonid  nntagonir^  pernicious  legisla- 
tion,  the  making  of  laws  afTocting  vested  rights  aud  giving  to  a 
class  advantage  over  others. 

Judge  Sharswood  hiu  said  lawyers  are  "bonud  by  the  trne 
spirit  of  their  oatli  of  ofUoe.  and  by  a  comprehensive  view  of 
their  duty  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  which  they  bear 
so  large  a  part  in  making  as  well  as  in  administering,  to  dis- 
oottDtenanoo  and  prevent." 

Practicsdly,  then,  all  legisUition,  good  or  bad,  is  effected  by 
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memberH  of  tlie  bar,  for  froio  no  other  clan  aro  men  bo  oftoa 
ca}le<l  to  leave  Uie  scenes  of  private  lir«  aod  lend  their  talents 
"to  "promote  the  general  welfare,"  and  no  other  clam  at  home 
to  strongly  hitluencea  liis  fellows  called  to  power.  In  Ibe  daily 
Talks  of 'life  the  relation  of  personal  liberty  \a  the  pablie  weal 
is  springing  queAtloos  which  denuuid  a  oonHtaut  readjtistotent 
to  the  growing  demanda  of  a  rapidly  developing  ethical  cal- 
turv.  Society  cannot,  exist  except  with  ii  regard  to  pablio 
moraU,  and  as  the  public^s  morals  are  the  morals  of  its  com- 
ponent parts,  the  growing  intelligeua;  and  moral  senae  of  the 
individaala  derelop,  from  time  to  time,  reqairements  of  moral 
duty  beyond  or  without  the  statute  law.  Xo  one  Is  so 
&vorahly  situated  aa  the  lawyer  to  seize  upon  this  demand  for 
a  new  expression  of  law  to  tiH-et  the  sentimcnls  of  the  people, 
and  to  express  it  in  a  form  that  will  secure  the  peraonal  rights 
of  the  indiriduaL  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  solemn  sanc- 
tion of  the  law  to  the  moral  tendencieK  of  the  day.  Xor  need 
the  law,  if  wisely  framed,  always  play  lackey  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  i>eopIe.  Within  limits  which  experience  and  cnltore 
may  apprehend,  the  statute  may,  and  freqaently  ought  to,  fore- 
run the  H<'4ion  of  the  jteoplc  who  sontetimes  heeiCate  to  frame 
in  solemn  statute  that  which  once  vxpreatscd  they  will  not  only 
cheerfully  obey  bnt  will  ansist  to  enforne  upon  the  refractory. 
In  some  sucti  matters  the  lawyem  muKt  of  ocoeMity  be  the  lead- 
ers of  the  people,  and  bring  iJie  public  oltiinntely  to  their  stand- 
anl.  On  the  other  hand,  enthnsiasm  or  furor  may  arouse  the 
masses  to  clamor  for  a  law  unjust  iu  itself  and  calculated  to  in- 
jare  those  compelled  to  submit  to  its  operation.  The  lawyers 
then  wlthMuud  tlw  tide  and  bring  them  back  to  calm  deliber- 
ation. 

Beyond  these  affairs  of  local  importance  are  the  larger  ques- 
tions that  make  the  lawyer's  field  of  operation  boundless.  The 
relation  of  the  individual  to  the  sIcUe  and  to  the  natioo,  and 
of  the  state  to  the  federal  government ;  the  efforts  of  politjeal 
utubltlou  or  of  seinsh  passion  to  override  the  principles  upon 
whioh  these  relations  are  so  delicately  adjusted ;  along  theae 
lines  the  lawyer  is  pre-eminently  qualitled  to  discover  and  ex- 
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I>OM  th«  first  approach  of  daog«r  and  to  divert  th«  bcre«i« 
clamoriDfT  for  reoognitioii. 

JurLsimidenoe  comprelieuds  the  functioos  of  Ui«  lawyer  m 
ooanselor,  aa  advocate,  and  as  jad^.  la  the  two  former  rela- 
tloiis  the  public  nature  of  his  duties  ia  less  apparent,  but  as 
judge  he  id  wholly  the  nervant  of  the  public,  and  if  legislaton 
ooiue  nsually  from  the  legal  profe*Bion,  judges,  from  the  tiec«ft< 
Bi^  of  the  case,  are  alwaya  obooen  from  tbu  class,  anlees 
vberc,  for  ft  time,  forces  quite  at  war  with  the  very  theory  of 
government  may  gain  pemicions  Bway. 

In  his  capacity  as  judge  the  lawyer's  power  becomra  the  most 
impreHive.  The  most  soccesafUl  advocato,  when  called  to  this 
higher  sphere,  Is  somelimee  a  eonapicnou»  failure,  while  com- 
paratively  unknown  attorneys  have  won,  upon  the  bench,  a 
liwtiiig  liiinc.  Emkiue,  the  brilliant  advocate,  in  later  yeai« 
as  diaBoellor  delivered  opiuiona  of  snah  doubtful  authority 
■B  to  be  called  apocryphal.  On  the  other  hand  Lord  Eldon, 
always  popular,  powerful,  and  snooessful  as  an  advocate,  took 
his  pla4«  upon  the  woolsack  only  to  increase  and  make  im- 
mortal his  ali-eady  widespread  fame;  but  even  he  was  called 
tin  "great  doubter,"  the  training  of  the  advocate  iuatilling 
donbt  in  the  mind  of  the  judge.  Whatever  feeling,  fire,  or 
fancy  may  be  permitted  to  the  advocate,  the  sympathies  of 
the  judge  must  be  Intelligent,  and  his  feelings  well  dit)gui»ed. 
Hid  Btation  demands  sonnd  diacretion,  profound  legal  la- 
fiumation,  strict  impartiality,  incorruptible  integrity,  and  a 
uand  judicial  mind.  It  is  said  of  onr  own  renowned 
'  Chtef  Justice  Marshall  tliat  he  was  "  conscience  incarnate,  rea- 
son made  Hesb."  No  higher  duty  falls  to  the  lot  of  man  than 
tJiat  of  the  lawyer  in  his  judicial  capacity.  To  bim  it  intrusted 
the  power  to  pronounce  forfeited  the  life  no  man  can  give  ;  the 
law  tlie  legislator  uuwarrantedly  frames,  he  pronounoee  null  and 
void.  Within  hia  Jurisdiction  he  is  supreme,  amenable  (o  none. 
To  the  public  he  owes  It  to  render  the  law  certain,  for  nncer- 
tointy  is  tyranny.  To  this  end  authority  is  sacred,  the  maxim 
for  the  judge  is  »lare  deeima.  The  Engl tsli  judge  asks  "How 
did  my  predeceflsora  decide  this  queetion  t"    The  French  judge 
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asks  "How  shonld  the  J  have  decided  T"  While  in  the  United 
8tat«s  the  judge  aaks  Iwlh  thvse  qnuntiODn  and  if  the  answers 
oonfli<rt,  he  must  consider  the  addition,  "Which  is  better— to 
produce  nnf^rtainty  hy  inaovation,  or  U>  let  an  establishi^d  rul- 
ing Btnnd  even  Umiigh  it  seem  unjuKt  V  That  life,  litwrty,  and 
property  may  be  secure,  old  landmark))  should  remain.  Solemn 
adjudications  are  entitJed  to  respect,  and  new  tlieoriw  to  over- 
tant  the  old  must  be  admitted  only  for  most  cof^ent  reaaotu. 

Law  system!*  are  exceedingly  complicated  and  re'ioire  extreme 
dtHcretion  for  their  accurate  comprehension,  but  their  final  aim 
iit,  aHftrall,  natural  Justice  to  all  beneath  their  sway.  A  plain 
uneducated  man  being  elected  a  jostice  of  the  peace,  once  ap- 
plied to  a  learned  Judge  for  advice  as  to  the  conrse  be  abonld 
pursue  and  the  books  by  which  be  should  be  guided  in  his  rul- 
ings. Re  was  advised  to  read  no  law  book  but  the  Bible  ;  to 
order  his  decisions  by  its  teachings,  with  the  assurance  that  id 
the  great  majority  of  cases  be  would  have  the  Mtisfactlon  of 
seeing  bis  coune  aostained  by  all  the  higher  courts. 

The  otbicml  phase  of  the  lawyer's  duty  has  not  received  the 
consideration  it  demands,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea. 
Aristotle  was  of  opinion  that  "  the  laws  constitute  the  principal 
and  moat  important  branch  of  ethics ;  they  are  in  f»ot  the  ap- 
plication of  morality  to  the  various  matters  which  arise  in  daily 

life." 

The  lawyer's  moral  obligation  Is  bounded  only  by  the  boand> 
kn  latitude  of  the  aOairs  of  life  hi  which  he  may  be  called  to 
participate,  and  not  only,  bo  it  remembered,  is  it  io  his  obvi- 
ously public  station  as  legislator  and  as  Judge  that  the  lawyer  is 
a  public  JijCrvant.  Evcrj*  opportunity  which  cornea  to  him  as 
counselor,  arising  out  of  conflicting  financial  interests — the  op- 
portunity to  bring  order  out  of  confusion,  Justice  out  of  threat- 
ened wrong,  and  to  secure  to  all  impartial  Justice — imposes  its 
peculiar  obligation  not  only  toward  his  client  but  to  the  pub- 
lic good.  To  bis  client  and  to  the  public  he  owes,  flrat — the 
essence  of  it  all — a  thorough  prepiiratton  for  the  work  upon 
which  he  seeks  to  enter.  His  wai'raoty  of  competency  and 
skill,  thoDgh  implied,  is  binding,  and  for  its  breach,  in  the 
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conrt  of  public  reckoning  b«  will  pny  exemplary  damiiges. 
The  ettnealion  for  tbU  field  Bbonld  l>e  of  the  most  liberal 
cliururCter.  A  collegiate  course  Is  deslrablft,  of  eonnw.  Tlicro 
is  DO  branch  of  bosinees  and  no  realm  of  space  which  the  lav- 
yer  ia  the  pursuit  of  his  profossiou  may  not  be  called  to  visit. 
Prior  to  the  time  of  Lord  Coke  little  eiae  was  expected  of  the 
lawyer  than  that  he  know  Ha  lex  tcripta  est.  From  that  day  to 
this  the  requirements  have  increased  with  the  newly  arising 
ComplicBtloas  of  bosincas,  until  they  arc  well-nigh  boiiudlesB. 
Haste  resnlts  in  saperflcialiCy,  and  the  youth  of  the  land  are 
too  eager  to  enter  the  arena.  Pn>oocity  is  E«aid  to  be  a  sign  of 
inf^ority.  It  may  be  true  to  thin  extent,  that  thoee  who  pur- 
fioe  with  special  aptitude  a  certain  course,  while  yet  their  years 
are  few  and  their  minds  not  yet  mature,  will  lail  to  derive  the 
ftiUcet  benefit  or  fix  aecnrely  the  fouudatioos  for  future  osefktl' 
Deaa.  For  the  study  of  the  law,  the  broadest  prelimiaary  col- 
ton  possible  ia  to  be  desired.  Some  regard  a  knowledge  of 
Latin  and  French  not  only  desirable  but  almost  indtspeniiable, 
and  nothing  in  this  direction  will  ever  come  amtsx.  To  study 
the  law  itself,  tliere  is  a  choice  b«:ween  the  lawyer's  office  and 
the  school  or  collide,  or  to  combine  the  two  in  rational  admix- 
tore.  That  the  law  schools  are  gaining  favor  is  obvious  from 
the  fact  that  a  century  ago  such  institutions  were  noticeably 
few.  A  hundred  and  ten  years  ago  the  tirst  law  school  in  Che 
United  States  was  founded  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  about  sixty 
years  ago  it  ceased  to  i1ouri!«li,  after  gradnating  many  who  be- 
came the  eminent  jnriats  and  statesmen  in  the  land.  Harvard 
law  school  was  fouuded  In  1S17,  and  since  then  such  schools 
have  enormously  increased,  and  their  graduates  are  legion. 
These  numbers  and  their  questioned  competency  demand  ooa- 
■ideration.  A  commendable  efTort  is  makinR  by  the  bar  asso- 
ciations in  certain  states  to  set  a  higher  standard  for  the  wlmba- 
fiion  of  applicantK  to  pra4?tice  in  the  court.  It  is  alleged  that 
with  mauy  examining  boards  the  requirements  are  such  that  a 
mere  smattering  of  the  law  will  gain  the  applicant  admisioa  to 
the  bar,  and  thus  we  get  our  shysters,  and  through  them  mauy 
cases  of  wrong  and  peraecntion  on  the  dockets  of  the  courts ; 
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th»t  spnrrwl  by  poverty  in  character  and  braiUR,  they  resort  to 
qoMtiooable  m«aua  to  gain  a  lireliliood,  and  thus  fill  the  dockets 
villi  hypotlieticAl  cukses,  consume  the  time  of  the  ooutis,  and 
oltlniatety  wonst  tbeir  clientH.  Thin  arraignment  ia  severe  bat 
not  entirely  gronndlets.  \  higher  standard  in  examinalJoas 
would  cloutiCleas  preclude  many  from  entering  the  prof^nicm,  to 
tlie  benelic  alllce  of  the  profession-  and  tiie  state,  but  dtobon- 
esty  would  not  wholly  Tanisb,  for  abili^  and  triclcery  some- 
times go  hand  in  Itand. 

In  sach  reforms  law  schools  must  play  a  part  Tbe  honor 
showi)  the  profession  prompts  ambitions  parents  sometimes  to 
dedicate  thereto  sods  who  evince  no  aptitnde  for  the  daties 
whlcli  will  devolve  upon  them.  In  the  schools  the  refiuirements 
for  graduation  are  not  too  rigorous,  and  the  "payment  of  all 
does  "  often  plays  too  great  a  pari.  It  would  be  to  the  credit  of 
the  schools  if  a  greater  number  than  at  present  failed  to  oecnre 
diplomas.  The  texMrooks  have  little  to  say  as  to  tbe  lawyer's 
dnty  towards  the  public,  and  the  public  itself  is  not  exacting. 
It  is  content  to  laogh  or  sneer  good-humoredly  at  the  incompe- 
tent or  the  unscrupnlous,  and  often  to  applaud  tbe  things  it 
should  oondvmu. 

Iiet  acliools  and  public  teach  the  ethics  of  the  law,  and  tbe 
duties  of  the  lawyer  to  bis  fellows  and  the  state,  and  strive  to 
thin  the  ranks  of  professional  wrong-doeiB  who  seek  to  gain  a 
livelihood  by  catering  to  the  foUiCH,  foibles,  and  animosities  of 
men  ;  that  such  may  be  induced  to  divert  their  efforts  to  other 
fields  of  labor,  there  they  may  serve  their  generation  in  some 
capacity  as  re«pectable  as  the  law,  but  oUliog  for  auother  type 
of  heart  and  talents,  hoping  thus  to  realize  the  ideal  of  the 
"Just  TiBwyer,"  whoj  "While  he  lives  Is  the  delight  of  the 
court ;  the  ornament  of  the  bar ;  a  pattern  of  innocence ;  the 
glory  of  the  profession  ;  a  terror  to  deceit ;  the  oracle  of  hig 
ootmtry." 

T.  Fl£tohbb  DsitHia. 


THE  DEMORALIZING  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SPOILS 
SYSTEM. 

nr  ogjr.  a  c.  aki>rkwk,  i.atk  t'S'iTitn  states  «rsi8TBR  to 

STOCK  HOU«, 

"  TUaTICB,"  said  Daniel  Wcbeter,  "is  tfa«  great  interest  of 
I  mnn  oa  e&rth.  It  is  the  ligament  which  binds  civilized 
beings  and  civilized  nations  togetbor."  "One  strong  thing," 
said  Oarlyle,  "I  find  here  below;  the  jost  thing."  llie  infla- 
•nce  of  )iistioc  i^  seen  in  tJio  administration  of  goverumoDts. 
Whatever  their  form,  whether  autocratlo  or  coostitnttona],  those 
whoeeaduiniatnitioa  wa8  Just  will  be  found  to  haw  be«ii  mmt 
effective  in  maintaining  security  and  tranqailtity.  Those  ad- 
mintdtered  oi^justly  will  be  foond  to  have  produced  insecurity 
and  di!u>rder.  Striking  examples  of  this  principle  are  found  in 
the  admiaistratioos  of  two  of  the  popes.  Gregory  XIIL  ruled 
from  1672  to  1585,  and  was  snoeeeded  by  Sixtns  V.,  who  ruled 
itotil  1590.  The  states  of  the  church,  over  whidi  the  popes 
excrclAeit  HuUicratic  political  power,  Uien  roinprif*ed  a  portion  of 
central  Italy  from  the  i'o  to  about  a  hundred  milot  south  of 
Borne,  and  as  extensive  as  the  two  states  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire.  Gregory  XUI.,  to  increase  his  revenue,  con- 
flscated  very  many  large  estates  of  the  nobility — which  high- 
banded  injustice  plunged  his  territory  into  a  condition  border- 
ing npon  anarchy.  laSoeoUal  people,  whom,  on  legal  quibbles, 
be  stripped  of  their  property  and  dign'tyj  were  loud  in  their 
deonuciatlons,  Aiitliority  was  felt  to  be  unwortJiy  of  rf^pect 
and  was  not  respected.  The  lower  classes  seeing  robbery  piao- 
tloed  In  high  places  excused  tJieui^elves  for  following  the 
axample.  On  the  acceeBion  of  Sixtus  V.  he  thns  found  the 
country  swarming  with  banditti.  He  resorted,  it  is  true,  to 
severe  punishment  for  their  suppression,  but,  unlike  his  prede- 
eeesor,  he  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  bat  wus  Impartial  and 
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jiut,  and  vaa  not  long  in  eotablishiog  security.  Notbiog,  says 
Rftiike,  g»re  him  great«r  plensnre  than  when  smbaBStdora  Trom 
foreign  coorts  obttetred  on  their  arrival  that  they  had  found 
Becnrity  and  iraiiqnlllity  in  their  whole  passage  through  htii 
states. 

The  prevalence  of  disorder  and  orinie  In  onr  own  ooantry  fs 
remarkable.  It  is  only  within  a  very  few  years  that  the  daring 
and  mnrderous  practice  of  "holding  op"  railway  trains  has 
beea  known  in  the  United  Stated.  Ten  years  ago  it  excited 
amazement,  to  hear  of  snoh  a  thing  in  the  worst  governed  parts 
of  the  world ;  but  now  its  fretjuency  in  this  country  is  startling. 
The  aasnasinatlon  of  men  in  high  poeition  Is  anotlier  aymptom 
equally  startling. 

As  the  "spoiU  system"  is  in  every  way  lacking  io  justice,  it 
must'  be  charged  with  responsibility  for  a  large  part  of  Che  pres- 
ent demoralization.  This  system  is  the  appointment  of  persons  in 
th«  public  service  through  influence  or  ae  a  reward  for  personal 
or  parly  adherence.  It  Is  the  giving  oflicc«  to  one's  "friends." 
When  a  political  par^  obtain-s  oontrol  of  a  city  or  state 
government,  and  rumovMt  competent,  experienced,  and  faithfnl 
subordinate  ofHcers  and  employw,  Jnst  to  fnrni»ti  pliices  for  its 
own  favoriteH,  or  when  a  member  of  CongreKt  indnces  the  presi- 
dent  to  remove  a  competent  and  faithful  officer  and  appoint  in 
his  place  »onie  one  who  has  rendered  personal  or  party  mrvico, 
or  who  can  bring  inHnenoe  to  bear — that  woold  he  an  illoscra- 
tioo  of  the  "spoils"  system.  A  rich  aspirant  for  political  pre- 
fenoeot  contributes  liberally  to  the  campaign  fhnd  and  gets  a 
big  office  if  his  parly  wins,  llis  <?ompetitor  may  have  rendered 
brilliant  service  for  his  country  in  peace  and  war,  but  if  be  is 
poor  he  stands  no  show  whatever.  lint  this  is  according  to  the 
"spoils"  plan.  For  example,  a  candidate  for  tlie  United  States 
Senate  Is  having  a  hard  struggle  to  secure  his  election.  Actn> 
ally  or  impliedly  he  promiees  this  and  that  member  of  the  legis- 
lature  that  for  their  support  he  will,  if  elected,  nae  his  influence 
to  secnre  them  oEQcch.  He  is  elected,  has  private  interviews 
with  the  president  in  due  time,  and  gets  his  friends  nominated 
for  the  oiBces  they  seek.    The  Senate,  of  course,  confirms  the 
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nonifuatlon.  Ko  matter  if  trained  and  valtmble  inciimbentet  are 
turned  out,  th«  vacanciefl  mimt  be  made  tw  that  the  seaator's 
ii<Uicr«DlH  »hall  bo  rewarded — for  it  is  influeuoe  and  not  justice 
that  domioates. 

It  is  a  vommoa  saying  that  nothing  eau  bo  done  at  Washiag- 
ton  (in  respect  to  oilloes)  without  influence,  and  that  anything 
can  be  done  by  influence.  Lauded  estaleti  arc  not  oonli&cated, 
but  take  the  praeldent  and  Senate  together,  their  conflseationit  of 
civil  oftices  will  aj^regale  in  value  alx>Ht  as  much  a»  the  con- 
fiscations ofGr^ory  XIIT.  I  refer  to  no  pai'ticular  president  or 
administration ;  the  practice  has  been  the  same  by  each  party 
for  many  years.  Xor  is  the  fault  confined  to  public  men,  for 
the  majority  of  business  men,  while  they  would  rewnb  the 
thonght  of  hiring  employes  in  their  own  eetablishmeDls  on  the 
"spoils"  plan,  will  readily  Sign  petitions  tfcat  may  lead  to  the 
removal  of  trained  and  worthy  offlrers. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  national  government,  we  take  city  and 
state  governments,  there  are  more  than  two  hnodrcd  tbout<and 
offlcee  in  this  ooontry  which  are  aobject  to  the  "spoils"  method  ; 
and  the  i^justid;  of  the  system  tends  to  alienate  respect  for 
government  and  produce  demoralization. 

I  admit  that  progress  has  beom  made  iu  abolishing  the  spoils 
eystem ;  for  the  derka  below  those  of  chie&i  of  division  in  tlie 
central  departments  of  the  general  government  are  now 
appointed  on  non-partisan  principles.  Also,  two  of  the  fore- 
Dtost  states  of  the  Tnion,  Mnasachnsetts  and  Xew  York,  bare 
sncceeafully  organised  the  greater  part  of  their  civil  senice  on  a 
non'|>arlis»n  basis.  But  there  are  BtUI  4,000  presidential  offices, 
appointments  to  which  have  to  t>e  confirmed  by  the  Senate ; 
about  no,000  fonrth'Cluss  postofTiccs,  and  several  Ihonsaud  of 
other  positJons,  such  as  employea  at  Indian  agencies  and  the 
tike,  making  la  roond  numbers  a  hundred  thonsaud  plaovs 
under  control  of  the  president  which  remain  as  heretofore,  politi- 
cal spoils. 

In  support  of  the  practice  of  giving  all  tlime  places  to  the 
party  which  for  the  time  being  is  Id  power,  it  Is  ui^cd  that  an 
administration  ought  to  be  served  by  its  "friends."     I  concede 
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that  cttbinot  oflioes,  MSUtitut  Bocrctiirysbips,  aiid  »  Cew  of  the 
more  iniportant  benda  of  bureftnn  shoal<]  be  filled  by  the  presi- 
dent's political  Htlbon'tiK  but  a»  a  rule  party  synpatby  h  not  » 
qoalificatiou  for  the  disriharge  of  a  pnUlo  office.  What  the 
couDtr}-  Dve<U  of  a  collector  of  custouw  ia  that  he  will  not  bo  a 
reHpector  of  perM>aH — that  he  will  collect  the  duties  on  imports 
in  a  faithful  manner.  "Sympathy''  for  the  administration  does 
not  qualify  land  otStvrs  for  deciding  contec>tB  iMtween  homcKtead 
settlent ;  nor  does  it  enable  a  coumLssiooer  of  patents  to  deter- 
mine the  utility  and  novelty  of  an  inrention.  U  ofBces  ou^ht 
to  be  lilled  with  the  "friends"  of  an  administration,  then  why 
not  change  military  and  naval  officeni !  A.  general  in  the  army 
commanding  a  departmcut,  by  bis  inllucuce  on  Indian  affairs  or 
in  qnelliug  notH,  might  affect  the  popolarity  of  an  administra- 
tion. Still  more  is  this  the  case  with  rear  admirals,  commodores, 
and  oaptainn  in  the  navy,  who  are  frequently  called  upon  to  act 
tu  delicate  matters  involving  the  government's  relations  with 
foreign  powers.  Under  the  Coutaitutioo,  the  president  and 
Senate  have  tbe  power  to^emove  and  change  all  such  officers  as 
readily  as  they  change  civil  officers  j  bnt  it  would  awaken  tJie 
mfist  profound  feeling  and  very  likely  excite  a  revolution  if  such 
offioerit  were  dismiiiaed  on  the  incoming  of  a  new  lutiuiniMration. 
Vet  tbe  civil  service  ought  to  rank  higher  than  any  other.  It 
re<(nirefl  as  much  knowledge,  training,  and  ex|>erience  to  fill 
worthily  Ibu  nimt  of  such  positions  a»  it  doe«  to  (ill  military  and 
naval  officer,  and  there  is  no  more  sound  reason  for  changing 
competent  civil  officen  on  the  iufximing  of  a  now  adminiti- 
tratioii  than  there  is  for  changing  otUcers  of  the  army  and  nary. 
What  the  government  and  people  equally  want  of  an  officer  is 
not  "oympntby,"  bnt  duty.  The  work  of  a  civil  officer,  and 
for  which  he  receives  bis  pay,  like  that'  of  an  army  or  navy 
officer,  is  for  his  government' — and  not  for  his  party. 

Bot  before  tJiere  can  bo  permanence  in  the  civil  service  it 
BiiHt  be  reorganised  and  "  divorced  from  the  l>od  and  board  "  of 
partf  politics.  One  of  tbe  demoralizing  features  of  onr  spoils 
system  is  allowing  officeholdent  to  pack  conventions  and  rnn  the 
politica  of  tbe  conntry.     When    boon    Say  was    minister  of 
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finance,  he  lit8tntct«<l  tlie  tax  collectors  of  Frunoe  not  to  minglu 
in  the  elections,  because  it  would  deprire  them  of  their  proper 
Induenco  over  the  taxpuyeni  and  preveab  the  full  oolleotioa  of 
the  revenue.  But  onr  American  olHoebolders  instat  that  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  ©very  citizen  to  take  part  in  {wlitical  a&iis. 
Yes,  but  when  the  American  citizen  enters  the  public  service 
and  rccoivvA  it£  honors  and  ouolnments,  be  has  to  forego  a  few 
privileges.  It  is  the  right  of  an  American  citizen  to  enter  into 
oootract  with  the  govemmuut  of  the  t^nited  States  to  carry  the 
mails,  to  construct  -shipfl  of  war,  erect  public  buildiuga,  and  to 
fiimiak  snppliea  for  the  ariny  and  navy;  but  oo  groonds  of 
public  policy,  Congrewmen  are  prohibited  by  law  from  having 
any  pecuniary  intere«!t  in  any  Kuck  contract.  Tliere  is  eqnal 
propriety  in  prohibiting  oflioebolders  from  mixing  actively  i» 
party  politics  any  farther  than  to  vote  and  to  exprew  on  iinitable 
oocAflions  their  view.s  on  public  qnestionfiL. 

Again,  the  spoils  Hystem  is  auueceiiaanly  expenaive.  It  is  & 
principle  in  business  that  where  the  risks  ore  great  the  profitu 
should  be  large  in  proportion.  Public  service  attended  with  the 
ri»k  of  fretjuuut  change  must  naturally  be  expensive.  Not  only 
does  onr  system  of  rotation  in  office  terribly  obstruct  business 
at  Washington  and  scandalize  our  country  but  through  it  the 
government  always  suffers  the  disadvantage  of  being  served  by 
mere  apprentices.  It  reipiirt-v  some  years  for  an  officer  thor- 
oughly to  learn  his  duties ;  yet  about  aa  soon  as  he  becomes  effi- 
cient he  is  removed  and  a  new  upprculioe  is  put  in  bis  place. 
An  agent  for  the  Indians  holds  bis  office  ooly  fouryeais;  yet  be 
is  practically  the  ruler  of  several  thousand  Indians.  To  be  as 
valuable  both  to  the  government  and  the  Indians  as  be  ought  to 
be,  he  should  have  that  thorough  knowledge  of  their  character, 
language,  and  needs  which  cau  only  be  gained  by  mauy  years  of 
experience  with  them.  There  are  about  230,000  Indians  in  the 
Uoited  States,  The  ludian  service  proper  costs  over  ^>,00O,0O0 
a  year;  and  ^>,000,(H>0  a  year  out  of  the^0,000,0OU  annually 
expended  for  the  support  of  our  military  establishment  may  be 
charged  to  troubles  arising  from  the  bad  administration  of  In- 
dian  aflairs.      For  fifty  years  under  both  political  parties,  the 
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gOTemment  has  been  seUtng  much  ot  its  pine  timber  laod 
— Uw  vir:giii  ToroAt — at  ^1.25  per  iu:re,  wtiicli  watt  ac4tially  worth 
$70  per  acre.  The  greater  part  of  the  revenae  which  the  gov- 
emmeut  collectft  is  dcrivtxl  from  customs  dutios  levied  ou  goods 
imported  from  foreigu  rjiuntries.  To  determiae  promptly  the 
proper  duty  on  the  uuiiil)erlei«8  VKoAa  of  goods  reqainw  not  only 
a  great  deal  of  tadinical  nkill  nnd  a  jndioiat  mind,  bnt  many 
yoaW  experience.  Mr.  Preach,  assitrtant  secretary  of  the 
trenmiry,  testified  before  the  TarifiT  Commiasion  of  1S$2,  that 
18,000  apiwals  came  from  custom  houacs  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  course  of  a  year!  With  trained  and  skilled  officers  in 
all  dopartmculs  tlie  govemiiieiit  could  acoompluh  ite  work  with 
a  Hmaller  force  and  obtain  better  results. 

Of  course  it  is  not  expecte<1  that  appointees  to  the  4,000 
presidential  offloes,  whose  nominations  have  to  be  coitJirmed  by 
the  Senate,  will  be  Hubjocted  to  a  competitive  examination  or 
that  a  nniveraity  education  will  be  insisted  upon.  Hany  people, 
however,  while  admitting  the  iqjtistioe  and  evils  of  the  spoils 
system,  fear  tluit  a  lot>g  tenure  will  breed  un  offensive  aristoc- 
racy of  officeboldere.  A  satisfactory  answer  to  this,  t  believe, 
is  found  in  the  fact  that,  under  a  truly  reformed  sj-stem,  the 
offioefaotder's  hope  of  advuucement  is  a  soOiciently  strong  inoen> 
tive  to  good  behavior.  The  desire  which  u  mau  has  of  bettenog 
himself  in  life  is  the  fttrongcatt  motive  for  bis  continued  applica> 
tioii  iiud  eiiertion.  Tenure  in  our  military  and  naval  service  Is 
practically  pormauont  and  its  oflicers  commaud  resjwct  bnt  they 
do  not  compose  ao  aristocracy. 

Mr.  Qnincy,  who  alter  several  montlis  experience  as  assistant 
secretary  of  state,  lately  resigned,  is  re])»rt«d  to  have  stated  In 
a  recent  public  addrowi  in  ItoMton  that  the  evils  of  tJie  patronage 
or  »polls  system  can  be  remedied  only  by  leglalatlou.  That  baa 
been  my  opinion  for  a  long  time.  Congress  is  all  powerful  in 
the  matter  and  eoulil,  if  disposed,  atford  an  effoclfve  remedy. 
It  is  obviuos,  however,  that  it  will  reqnire  a  great  deal  of  popu- 
lar agitation  before  Congress  can  lie  Induced  to  enact  a  suitable 
taw.  As  the  short  draft  of  a  bill  on  this  subject  whidi 
I  drew  up  a  few  years  ago  met  the  approval  of  the  late  Mr. 
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George  William  Curtis,  among  others,  T  will  here  quote  it: 

"ThAll'n>mni)<lfttt«r  llio  pas?a)c«.' of  t)iU  sol  npij-oliitmciits  of  OMdat- 
uut  lTcttsun.-R<,  mint  eiikI  itHHuy  oltlixm.  ciint«iiii>  iiml  n-vtmut^  oOloen, 
conmlnrtinUvm,  ilUtrk-t  ntlomcya,  murvltiiU,  poxUiiutrrs,  Indinn  In- 
ipeotore  aD<l  ag«nl«,  rcitrleiert  nud  rooeiveK  of  Inml  odlwti,  sorveyora 
KiMiL-nil  Mini  iiu]wrviiitti!;  inKjict.'Uin'of  !>.U'UinliCinU>>'1iiiI1  In:  iiuulv  iiok'ly 
wiUi  tvferooce  Ut  (tNiese,  and  not  on  account  of  adheivncctoaiij'  politi- 
cal party,  yvl  xu  as  lu  (lUlrititiiv  a|i]M>iiiti)ieiit«  willk  rv-iuoiiablc  falrn«SB 
nmonK  tlio  scvcrnl  sTiiK-s  ;  and  offlu-r^  »n  nppofntvd  nficr  (licpasapior 
tlil§  act  uliftll  not  be  [ftiiDViH)  except  fur  oauM.-.  which  tu  enob  case  eball 
be  duly  iv|Kirt<?d  to  CongrcM." 

This  indades  the  greater  part,  but  not  all  (for  mine  people 
lufgbt  object  to  making  it  too  aweeping  at  first)  offices  which 
h&ve  to  be  filled  with  the  ailvice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  aad 
if  ensct«ii  would,  a-s  fa'^t  a^  vacanci«fi  occurrtMl,  withdraw  them 
from  party  politics.  The  status  of  prewut  incumbents  would 
not  be  changed  ;  they  would  take  their  chances  for  promotion, 
retention  of  t^ir  places,  or  removal,  as  heretofore  has  been  the 
practico  by  both  political  parties  \  but  probably  they  would  Dot 
1>e  removed  except  for  proper  cause  or  to  eqoall/e  fairly  oflloee 
between  the  political  partieH.  But  all  new  appointments  would 
have  to  be  made  on  the  ground  of  i|iiulilication  ;  and  when  it 
should  become  known  tliat  these  offices  are  to  be  filled  solely 
with  n^riird  to  lituc^  aud  the  career  is  to  be  one  of  pemuuieoce, 
men  would  make  sacrifices  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  positions 
lliey  iteek.  Then  the  service  will  acquire  higher  rcepectahility 
and  efBciency.  Such  a  law,  to  the  extent  it  goes,  would  estab- 
lish tJio  civil  ««rvioe  ou  a  basis  of  justice.  It  would  put  an  end 
to  the  present  spoils  system  and  its  demoralizing  influence. 

I  repeat  that  Congrc^i!  can  abolish  thiu evil  by  patting  a  simple 
brief  law  ;  but  it  will  not  move  a  step  in  the  matter  until  forced 
to  do  HO  by  a  tremeudous  public  eontiment. 

C.   C.    ASURKWS. 


DEAD  MtN'S  SHOES  AND  WHO  SHALL  WEAR  THEM.  . 


BY  JOHX   ¥.   ItI'MB. 


THE  state  of  Xew  York  is  nbout  to  have  a  convention  Uiat 
will  meet  for  the  purpose  of  revifting  the  fundanwntol 
law  of  the  comiaon  wealth  aa  it  in  embodied  in  its  conntitatioD. 
A  Duinbor  of  inodificatiotis,  which  are  ordinarily  spoken  of  as 
refomiB,  have  been  aaggesled,  but  Uie  writer  believea  that  no 
more  urgent  or  important  meaaure  of  a  reformatory'  nature  can 
be  considered  than  i?  contained  in  the  following  proposition, 
viz.:  Ilurcafter  no  law  iilisll  be  eoacled  conferriDg  upon  any 
one  the  jiower  to  direct  the  disposition  or  us«  of  property  be- 
yoni]  the  period  of  his  or  her  natural  life,  and  all  eststLng  legis- 
lation to  that  efTect  shall  at  once  l)eoome  inoperative  and  void. 

In  other  wordii,  the  will,  as  ati  authoritative  dedication  of  prop- 
erty, shall  DO  longer  be  recogni;ced.  If  for  so  radical  an  Inno- 
vatiou,  and  doulrtlesa  to  many  so  startling,  the  reason  be  asked, 
it  will,  lu  the  writer's  opinion,  be  quite  sufQcicnt  to  point  to  the 
proceedings  in  the  numerous  great  will  cases  that  have  latterly 
oooapled  the  courts.  Their  titles  need  not  be  given,  as  about  all 
that  is  required  for  their  identification  is  to  run  over  the  nanus 
of  the  very  rich  men  among  ns  who  have  died.  The  instances 
in  which  there  have  been  no  ooatests  over  the  deviaee  have  been 
decidedly  the  exceptions.  Soch  coutroreislaB,  however,  bav« 
not  been  limited  to  the  estates  of  the  very  rich.  There  has  been 
plenty  of  litigation,  accompanied  with  more  than  enough  bitter- 
ness and  scandal,  where  be(|uests  have  covered  but  little  prop- 
erty. It  takes,  unfortunately,  but  a  small  stake  to  create  a  great 
lawsuit  in  the  case  of  a  dead  man's  eflTecIs.  People  will  fight 
harder  for  riches  ihey  never  poe.«>:-sscd  and  never  earDod,  and 
which  have  been  the  fruits  of  somebody  else's  toil,  than  if  they 
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were  the  prodacts  of  Uielr  own  Inbor.    Sach,  aliu,  is  hnmtin 
Datare. 

We  ithoa1<l  not  Torget.  tlie  ract  that,  under  nuoh  names  as  pro- 
bate, Bnrrogale,  prothouotary,  orphans,  etc.,  we  iiax'e  one  conrt 
which  in  almost  wholly  occupied  vltli  teslAnientary  bnsineas, 
the  moat  of  it  coDtetited.  Nor  does  it  auf&re.  The  busiDesa 
orerflovs  its  boundurioK,  uiid  In  one  form  or  anotJier  p«riuent«8 
all  oar  tribunalH,  and  es)>ecia]|y  the  appellate  ones.  It  Ut  prob- 
ably not  au  OTCf  statement  to  say  that  one  tbird  of  all  onr  no- 
called  civil  iiligattoa  proceeds  directly  from  willa.  It  isabranch 
of  litl^ion  to  ittwir,  and  what  litigation  t  All  litigation  Is  Itod 
enough.  It  is  more  to  1»  dreaded  than  sickness  or  poverty, 
it  atta^^ka  and  endangers  what  to  right  minded  people  in  worth 
more  Ihan  health  and  wealth  and  even  life  itself.  It  threatens 
reputation,  paaco  of  mind,  the  brotherhood  of  friends,  the  har- 
mouiee  of  family  and  social  circles.  The  loTes  and  ties  that  the 
moHt  aacred  relatlona  hare  welded  are  broken  by  it.  It  bloats 
whatever  it  toochea.  Iletler  in  the  hands  of  the  doctors  than  of 
tl>e  lawyera.  "  A  good  lawyer  is  always  a  bud  neighbor,"  8ay» 
a  French  proverb. 

But  of  all  the  sorts  of  litigation  that  banWB  and  scandalixe 
mankind,  that  which  grows  out  of  wills  is  the  most  deplorable. 
It  is  at  ODoe  the  moet  cruel  and  the  most  far- reaching.  It 
breeds  the  worst  pasaiona.  It  spares  nobody — the  dead  least  of 
all.  There  is  nothing  eacred  in  a  will  case.  De  ntorlni^  h3  nisi 
bouum  is  directly  reversed.  Everything  that  is  bad  and  little 
that  Is  good  is  said  of  the  dec«u$cd.  If  there  was  a  weak  epot 
in  bis  armor  while  living,  a  legal  javelin  is  pretty  sure  to  reach 
and  picrtw  it.  Every  taint  upon  his  memory  is  uucorere*!,  and 
the  light  is  thrown  with  mercileets  intensity  along  the  entire 
pathway  he  has  traveled.  For  him  there  is  DO  sanctuary  in  tlie 
grave. 

The  living,  however,  are  lho«e  who  suffer,  and  how  much  tliey 
snifer  from  tliose  terrible  controversies  that  so  often  grow  out  of 
tbo  contesting  of  wills,  no  i>cn  can  adequately  describe.  So  in> 
tense  are  tlie  animosities  frequently  engendered  that  the  holietit  of 
sentiments  |H>rish  in  them  like  llax  iu  lire.   The  home  withers  an- 
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d«r  their  assaults.  Th«  lioasobold  ceases  to  be  a  citadel  of  aflTec- 
IJon.  All  privacy  is  destroyed.  Every  doset  is  tJirova  oi>en.  All 
the  ttkc-lftous,  big  aud  littk>,  tlmt  bare  been  hidden  away  in 
daric  reocesea,  lurc  brought  ont  to  the  light.  Ordinarily  a  wilt 
contest  is  as  deHtmc-tive  to  a  family  at  a  dyoamite  exploaion.  It 
is  a  dauger,  since  death  i»  certain  aud  wills  arc  many,  by 
which  every  household  is  tueoRoed.  Indeed,  so  general  has  the 
practice  of  coDtesling  willg  become,  that  a  legatee  Is  nowadays 
rather  a  sabject  for  our  condolences  than  for  onr  ooni;ratnlBtionfi. 

But  the  public  siiflien  as  well  as  iiidividualn.  Xo  litigation  Is 
80  injarlouH  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  commaaity,  and  so  effect- 
ual iu  paudcriug  to  prurient  and  vicious  ta&tes,  as  that  which 
flows  from  wills.  We  need  no  other  proof  of  this  than  the 
space  it  commands  in  the  public  prints.  Editors  begm  to 
8har})en  their  pencils  as  soon  as  a  wilt  case  is  approached.  They 
know  what  is  coming.  Therein  a  sensation  impending;  there 
is  scandiU  in  the  air. 

It  is  true  that  all  litigation  relating  to  the  disposition  of  prop- 
erty left  by  decea'Wft  persons  does  not  originate  in  willi  People 
are  so  oonfttitDted  that,  wills  or  no  wills,  we  may  always  expect 
inore  or  less  of  such  contention ;  but  it  Is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
we  would  not  hare  tlie  one  hundredth  part  ol  the  le^al  contro- 
versy now  incident  to  the  settlement  of  dead  men's  estates  if 
there  were  no  wilh.  In  ninety  cases  in  every  hoodred  tbe 
issues  raised  and  submitted  to  the  Uiw  are  direeJly  traceable  to 
the  disabililiee  or  idiosyncrasies  of  teelaton,  which  are  reflecteil 
in  their  )>cquest8.  Aud  all  the  contention,  scandiU,  liearl-burn- 
ing,  worry,  loss  of  friends,  and  waste  of  money  in  ooebs  of  court 
and  charges  of  lawyers,  dismption  of  social  ties,  abasement  of 
family  pride,  and  ontrage  of  public  decency  which  we  witness  in 
connection  with  It^acy  contests,  are  In  cou8#<|nence  of  wliall 
Of  the  right  of  a  man  to  say  what  shall  become  ol  bis  property 
after  he  is  dv«d  and  gone.  Bnt  Is  there  any  snch  rightl — T 
mean  natural,  not  statutory,  right  Not  if  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
juHtificd  when  he  Mid  "the  eartli  belongs  In  nsnfrnot  to  tbe  liv- 
ing, and  tbe  dead  have  no  right  or  power  over  it."  Not  aooord- 
ing  to  Btackstone,  the  great  law  expounder,  who  tells  ns  that 
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■tnere  i»  no  rotindatiou  in  natun  or  naliiral  law  why  tb«  occu- 
pier of  A  partiriilai-  Held  or  the  poasesaor  of  a  pnrticular  Jewel, 
wbeii  lyiug  on  bU  death  bcti,  aud  no  longer  able  to  maintuin 
poeemion,  shall  be  entitled  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  world  which  of 
them  shall  enjoy  it  aAcr  hiiu."  Xot  according  to  Lord  Chief 
jDfttice  Coleridge,  who  may  be  said  to  till  the  higheftt  judicial 
[Mwition  in  the  world,  and  who  in  a  recent  addrei^  on  the  Law  of 
Property,  approvingly  (|iioteci  the  olisenation  of  another  noted 
lawyer  to  the  eiTect  that  it  is  positive  law  alouo  that  "preventii 
the  property  of  the  dead  from  reverting,  as  it  wonld  in  a  Htnte  of 
nature,  to  the  common  stock."  According  bo  thcsso  high  author- 
ities we  have  bat  a  life  interest  in  property.  Onr  estate  ia 
bounded  by  the  grave,  and  on  onr  deuiiiie  our  title  reverb)  to 
thatpnblie  whlcli  we  call  the  state. 

But  although  not  an  innate  right  or  original  prerogative,  lia» 
not  the  will,  by  reason  of  itH  antiquity  and  almost  universal 
adoption,  become  so  imbedded  in  our  social  and  legal  syKtenia 
that  its  rcmovft]  wonld  bo  fatal  ty>  their  integrity  1  Bat  the  will 
id  not  ancient.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  oomparattvely  a  recent 
invention  and  a  nulical  innovation  on  the  law  of  pro]>crty. 
"While  among  onr  English  ancestors  there  was  always  a  snpersti- 
tloue  regard  for  the  wi.'^hi^s  of  dying  pontons,  and  the  law  rec- 
ognized their  power  to  dispo^te,  by  request,  of  a  certain  portion 
of  their  personal  belongiugR.  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century,  tba^  the  statute  was 
enacted  that  o.vteude<l  the  privilege  to  real  estate,  and  actually 
created  the  modern  will.  That  was  not  much  more  than  three 
hundred  yeur»  ago.  During  that  comparatively  short  period 
the  testament,  although  strictly  a  fangus  development,  with  the 
aid  of  the  legal  professiou  that  has  fed  aud  falteucd  on  it,  of  llie 
church  which  has  often  tnmed  it  to  good  account,  and  of  the 
natural  temper  of  mau  bo  hold  fast  to  what  he  has  as  long  us  he 
can,  has  grown  into  an  immense  and  complirated  system,  and,  in 
the  writer's  hntuble  jtulgment,  a  tfemcndouis  abuM. 

\\niile  the  will,  as  already  stated,  is  not  rooted  in  natnra!  law 
or  reason,  it  is  not  denied  that  the  organized  public,  as  heir-at- 
large  to  all  dead  men's  effects,  and  with  full  power  to  do  what 
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it  plcaaes  with  iUon-o,  may  wUtbliali  ami  coatinuo  ft.  Kliould 
it  do  sol  la  one  8id«  of  the  scale,  as  tuw  already  be«D 
hIiowd,  wv  have  to  put  the  evils  or  our  worst  speciex  of  Ittiga- 
tiOD.  Auother  anquestioaable  drawback  is  the  reHtraint,  apart 
from  the  uatatiglutuouu  of  the  law,  otlen  placed  apoa  property 
by  the  enibarra9<itug  conditions  ituposed  by  arbitrary  or  whim- 
Bieal  testatont.  And  then  there  is  the  mouey  cw^t  of  will -mak- 
ing, tt  )!)  not  very  formidable,  and  yet  it  is  too  coiiiudemble  to  be 
wholly  overlooked.  Wills  do  not  come  up  of  themselves  ;  they 
do  not  grow  on  treea.  They  coet  money,  »nd,  when  eminent  abil- 
ity is  called  in,  a  great  deal  of  it.  Lawyers'  charges  in  «uch 
cnaea — no  levity  intended,  becjiate  it  is  not  ajoking  mutter — aro 
among  our  lieaviest  "  bills  of  mortality."  They  make  death 
dotibty  formidable.  In  fact,  to  die  has  now  become  a  very  seri- 
ous matter,  provided  we  have  anything  to  leave  behind  ns.  A 
rich  man  cannot  nowadays  properly  get  ont  of  the  world  with- 
out a  gnjat  deal  of  oostly  preparation,  [a  ancient  tim»i  the 
dying  were  expected  to  give  gifts  to  one  Charon.  A  small  fee 
to  the  grim  and  silent  ferryman  who  monopolized  the  trans- 
portation bu8im»8  of  the  River  Styx,  was  all  that  was  required 
for  a  peaceable  departure  from  this  life  and  a  Rafe  landing 
on  llie  shadowy  Khore  of  the  other.  But  now  the  man  of 
means,  who  is  ready  "to  shuffle  off  tliis  mortal  ooil,"  is  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  a  trio  of  Charuiut — to  the  three  learned 
profeasions.  It  taken  the  united  efforts  of  the  doctor,  the  priest, 
and  the  lawyer  to  secure  him  safe  txansit  and  give  him  a  good 
send-off. 

While  none  will  deny  and  few  will  underestimate  the  grav- 
ity of  the  foregoing  objections,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  increased  opportunity,  as  well  as  increased  incentive,  that 
is  afforded  by  the  will  for  the  accumulation  of  property.  That 
is  the  principal  sour(?e  of  its  popularity  with  busy  business 
men.  It  enables  them  to  make  money  all  their  lives.  They 
don't  have  to  stop  to  spend  it  or  give  it  away.  ■  All  they  have 
to  do  is  to  panse  for  an  hour  or  two  to  have  drawn  up  and 
executed  a  document  disposing  of  their  treasures  after  tlieir 
U9e  for  them  is  over,  and  then,  feeling   that  they  have  done 
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all  that  tlie  TutQre  re<|iiir68  of  thein  as  stcwnrda  of  great  wealth, 
they  raaame  with  redoubled  enerfrjr  the  work  of  roUioR  op  tlie 
millions.  Tlie  t«etai»etit  U  to  them  a  fwrt  of  iitouetary  In- 
dolgeaoe.  The  nuiu  vbo  liaa  made  hia  will  feels  that  be  is 
licensed  for  the  rest  of  his  days  to  make  all  llie  money  lie 
caD.     With  him  it  is, 

'■0<>I<1,  gold,  K«M,  goM, 
Molten,  grav(.'n,  liaiiintenrd  tmA  n>llw), 
Muutvd,  IntTU-rvii,  tn.-iuiUKi1,  auddolvd 

To  lb*  very  verge  of  Ibe  churchyard  mould." 
We  have  here  tJie  mcni  of  amay,  if  iiol  mo«tt,  of  the  great  for* 
ttuuB  that  ambitioas  and  crafty  mea  have  made.  They  have 
given  tlieir  entire  lives  to  the  task  of  raking  money  t<^etber. 
Aq  hoar,  more  or  lem,  had  sufficed  to  provide  for  its  distribution. 
How  mach  Is  there  iu  that  fact  to  be  enrrled  to  llie  credit  side  of 
the  Willi  If  vaat  wealth  in  a  few  hands  ia  an  nnmised  blesBing, 
then  Its  glory  is  great.  If,  on  the  other  huud,  us  souk>  believe, 
wealth  l>eyond  a  certain  limit,  however  acc|nired,  is  robbery,  the 
will  has  much  to  aiutwer  for. 

The  subject  under  di-tcuasion  Is  one  admitting  of  no  thoroogh 
argument  unleas  we  take  the  case  of  a  will  and  follow  it  to  its 
l<^cal  oonclusion.  It  should  be  a  posaible,  if  not  a  common 
case.  Let  us  &up{Kse  that  a  Huc'ccasful  man  according  to  the 
world's  estimate — one  who  lias  by  bard  and  ronstant  labor 
gathered  together  a  large  estate — detecting  in  certain  infirmities 
the  premooitions  of  approaching  dLssohition,  concludes  thai  the 
time  has  oome  for  him  to  put  his  houw  iu  order  to  leave  it. 
Accordingly, 

"  Wl'  mony  »  sliiii  an'  nioiiy  a  (tnioii." 

be  sits  down  to  block  out  bts  "  last  will  and  testament"  He  is 
a  nmn  very  much  like  other  men.  He  ha8  his  friends  to  reward 
and  liin  enemies  to  pnntsh.  The  latter  may  l>e  of  his  own  house- 
hold :  for  rich  men  do  not  always  love  their  relatives  as  their 
reiativee  love  them  and  theirs.  Some  of  them  he  remembera 
and  otbeni  be  conveniently  forgota.  I'erhapa  hia  comicience 
smites  him  for  the  selfish  life  he  ha"*  led,  and,  resolving  to  make 
amends  by  doing  something  for  religiomt  or  charitable  interests, 
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lie  iieqneatbH  a  fev  hondredB  or  thonsaads  to  mistioDS,  to  hos> 
pltal-s,  or  to  tJic  «hQreh  for  which  lie  happens  to  have  tlia  warm- 
est Biile.  It  io  natural,  at  Bnnh  a  time,  that  he  shonld  deaire  to 
leave  sonivthing  u>  bv  remcmbored  by  wtiea  h«  to  gou«.  and 
after  the  manner  of  very  rich  men  whose  poBt  moritna  ainbttioti 
rum  to  iofttitutioiut  to  bear  tlieir  names,  he  appropriates  a  largo 
nam  of  money  to  endow  a  home  for  the  poor,  an  »«ylnni  for  the 
8ivk.  or  a  scliool  for  tho  atlvancvment  of  baseball  and  mi-tapby- 
ai(s.  And  then  lie  dies,  solaced  by  the  redection  that  he  ban 
put  everything  on  a  solid  baNiH.  Strange  delusion  !  S<»rc«ly  Is 
he  under  the  sod  before  tlie  Harpiea  ^athi^r.  They  rally  from 
uear  and  far — some  of  them  from  a  great  distance  in  point  of 
cwosanguinily.  I/mg  have  they  been  waiting  and  watrhin^^ 
whetting  their  beaks  meanwhile,  and  atuciously  looking  for  the 
'hour  when,  the  fnneral  over,  they  might  swoop  down  upon  tho 
feast.  WitJi  hungry  eyes  and  raffled  plames  0»ey  oome.  The 
only  ones  among  tJiem  not  feverlshed  and  excited  are  ll»e  eagles 
of  tJie  law.  They  bare  no  cause  for  anxiety.  Whatever  the 
result  as  to  the  olhtirs,  iJioir  harvosC  is  assured. 

The  will  is  unsatisfactory;  it  always  is  to  the  cormorants. 
There  Is  but  one  thing  for  thorn  to  do,  and  tliat  is  to  tear  it  to 
pieces.  Then  begins  a  tremendous  battle.  The  lawyers  are 
called  iu  and  t]ie  conflict  opens.  What  follows  is  au  old,  old 
story.  The  sharpest  legal  microscopes  are  brought  to  t>ear  npon 
tlie  objectionable  instrument,  and  It  is  subjected  to  a  merciless 
search  for  technical  flaws.  Its  maker  fares  no  better.  Ilia  life 
Is  gou«  over  from  IJie  cradle  to  the  grave.  He  is  shown  to  have 
been  conceived  In  aiu,  to  have  lived  in  iniqnity,  and  to  have 
died  under  the  uioHt  diabolical  Intluences.  Poor  man !  If  be 
were  to  come  bach  and  learn  what  a  monster  of  depravity  he  had 
been,  and  what  his  dear  relatives  really  thought  of  him,  ho 
would  curse  the  wealth  to  which  bis  earthly  esiHtence  had  been 
devoted  and  the  cause  of  all  tho  infernal  pother.  The  ebancee 
are  that  the  will  is  broken  ;  but  whether  it  is  or  not,  in  the  long 
and  bitter  ooutc:«t  of  warring  iuterests,  iu  the  greal  and  grapple 
of  counsel,  and  in  the  wear  and  tear  and  grind  of  the  courts,  the 
property  that  is  fought  over  is  taxed  and  wasted  aud  worn  and 
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finally  "gocBto  the  dogs"— ftto/iMwrfrw,  Uiobailiffi  and  lawyers. 
In  the  cnse  we  have  siit)]iot>«(I  the  will  id  iwtue  is  a  good  one. 
_Bnt  all  are  not  of  that  clianu.-tor.  On  th«  wutrarj',  the  mnjarity 
<  eith«r  haw)  or  unnecessnry.  Nothing,  ns  a  rule,  Is  calcuUited 
to  make  us  tbiuk  »o  uieaaly  of  onr  fellows  as  tbelr  wilts.  lo 
themthe  worst  feataref^of  theirauthors'  dispositions apjiear.  Tfa 
naa  has  a  constitutional  weakness,  an  idiosyncrasy  or  any  other 
fl»w  of  mind  or  morals,  no  difTerenoe  liow  carefully  concealed 
dnriof;  his  life,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  crop  out  in  his  testament- 
ary remains.  The  unmber  of  really  good  wills,  where  tlie  law  of 
leftal  iuheritanoe  ia  departed  from,  compared  with  those  that  are 
positively  had,  is  lamentably  small.  How  many  foolisli  and 
mischievous  beqawts  all  of  us  are  able  to  call  to  mind  !  It  is 
but  a  Uule  while  ago  that  a  procession  several  mites  in  length, 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  empty  coacbeM,  was  seen  making  ita 
waj'  slowly  and  solemnly  through  the  streets  of  Xew  York.  It 
was  a  Aiueral  that  accompanied  the  remains  of  a  woman  of 
wealth,  who  had  left  a  sum  that  might  have  relieved  the  wants 
of  hundreds  of  destiUito  and  sufTering  persons,  to  lie  expended 
in  an  empty  and  Hilly  parade,  ilcr  wilt  had  provided  that  the 
money  should  be  so  used  and  that  was  the  end  of  ic  Tlie 
papers  have  just  told  nii  of  a  woman  who  left  all  her  estate  for 
the  support  of  her  dog,  with  her  dinrch  as  residuary  legatee. 
One  of  them  informs  us  that  the  old  lady's  directious  are  being 
"religiously  observed." 

The  following  item  not  long  ^o  went  (he  rounds  of  the  press  : 
"John  Oilpln,  of  Ivlttanuing,  Pennsylvania,  was  an  able  law- 
yer and  accumulated  a  fortune.  When  he  died  his  will  di- 
rected that  his  executor  should  annually  jiay  a  considerable 
som  of  money  for  the  ringing  of  church  and  other  bolts  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  death.  When  aske«l,  before  his  demiao,  the 
reoaon  for  inserting  snch  a  provision,  be  replied,  "Oh,  when 
1  am  doad  and  gone^  luid  the  bells  ring  out,  everybody  will 
say,  'Uial  ts  some  more  of  old  John  Gilpin's  foolishness.'" 
The  aoconni  of  the  affair  dosed  with  the  statement  that  forsov- 
eral  ypars  the  bells  have  annually  rung,  and  the  money  been 
as  regularly  paid. 
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Such  instancM  might  bo  mnltiplied  almost  nd  infiititum.  They, 
In  fact,  represent  milliouii  of  ti'eiuuircs.  They  show  that  people 
will  diret't  their  money  to  be  u8>ed,  after  their  (l«pikrture,  in  way« 
th«y  voiild  never  dream  of  during  their  natarat  liveH.  To  rid 
the  world  of  aoch  folli««,  therefore,  wo  have  only  to  limit  the 
ooDtrol  of  property  to  the  existenoe  of  it9  proprietors.  People 
Till  not  devote  tbeir  means  to  the  support  of  cats  and  dogs  as 
long  as  they  have  themselves  and  their  faniilieti  to  take  care  of, 
or  tbeir  fortnnc«  to  magnify.  They  love  money  too  well  for 
that 

But  silly  ec4!«utrt(.-itiv«  are  not  fbe  worat  cbBraoteristica  of 
wtlK  Folly,  though  bad  enough,  is  virtue  compared  wiUi  the 
motives  that  so  often  dictate  them.  How  many  children  have 
been  cut  off  with  sixpence  to  gratify  the  npleen  of  nnnatnral 
parents,  or  to  puuder  to  prejudiws  that  are  wonte  than  crimi- 
nal !  We  have  on  record  the  RaAe  of  a  father  of  ggnontio  pro- 
clivitita,  who  disinherited  his  daughter  becaoae  she  had  become 
"a  mouthing  Methodist";  while  another  of  orthodox  views, 
cut  off  his  son  because  "  he  believeth  not  the  Scriptural  doc- 
ttine  of  regeneration."  One  old  curmudgeon,  who  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  particularly  spiteful  dixpoeition,  was  not  con- 
tent to  limit  his  sou's  inheritance  to  a  shilling,  but  directed 
that  it  should  be  a  smooth  or  ''short"  shiUing,  and  conse- 
qneatly  of  iuferior  valoe.  Auother  parent,  who  was  blessed 
with  daugbteni  to  the  number  of  eight,  burdened  tbeir  right  to 
aharo  in  hi»  properly  with  the  condition  that  tliey  should  not 
lose  the  family  name  by  marrying ;  but  as  the  name  was 
Smith,  they  were  by  no  uteauit  debarred  from  matrimony.  lo 
another  instnuoe,  a  man  of  the  pecoliar  name  of  Horrid,  wish- 
ing to  keep  it  from  dying  wiUi  himself,  made  its  assumption  by  a 
friend  the  condition  upon  which  he  was  to  have  bis  estate. 
The  le^tM  accepted  the  incumbrance ;  but,  reversing  (he  spell- 
lug,  became  known  aa  Mr.  Dirrob. 

Bat  of  all  wills,  donbtlcss,  the  worst  that  was  ever  executed 
was  that  of  a  onoe  celebrated  Scottish  nobleman  who,  having 
taken  umbrage  at  his  only  child,  a  daughter,  bequeathed  his 
disposable  property  to  a  long  list  of  peraons,  and  to  tbeir  heirs 
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nfler  Uiem,  each  to  sDc«eeil  la  cnse  tl)o««e  eftrlier  mentioned 
Tailed,  aod  added,  "  to  aojrbody  and  everybody  in  all  the  wide 
world  l»efore  my  daiigliter  or  lier  seeil  have  aiiglit  that  mito  ««! 
belongeth."    Such  a  proviaioa  was  poaible  only  in  a  will. 

But  there  Is  no  a^urance  that  beqne»t«,  be  they  ever  »o  good, 
will  be  operative.  The  legal  daageni  alteadioK  them  are  mul- 
Ciftrlonit.  Xot  long  ago  a  very  wealtliy  uian  residing  iti  one  of 
our  weatera  citiex,  who  bad  been  a  very  eminent  lawyer,  made 
a  will  which  was  acknowledged  to  be  in  all  respects  a  model 
document.  It  was  carefully  witnessed  and  executed.  Bat  it 
consisted,  as  it  happened,  of  serera)  sheets  of  paper  which, 
although  properly  numbered  and  arranged  in  order,  had  not 
becu  fastened  together  when  death  overtook  the  testator,  and 
the  court  held  that  aeemiugly  triding  neglect  to  be  fatal  to  the 
instrument  No  one  will  (juestion  the  good  intent  of  tlte  New 
Jearsey  man  who  recently  died  bcqneathing  several  thousand 
dollant  to  aid  in  distieniimuing  the  economic  doctrines  of  Henry 
George ;  bat  a  conservative  chancellor  holds  George's  doctrine 
to  bv  dangerous  and  false,  and  so  the  testator's  pnr)>ose  Is  de- 
feated. And  what  could  be  better  meant  than  the  Oonnecticut 
doacon'H  testament,  which  gave  all  b«  hud  to  "the  Lord"t  Bat 
a  materialistic  conrt'decided  the  inatrnment  void  because  of  nn- 
Mriainty  as  to  who  was  the  legatee.  In  none  of  its  departments 
is  the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  the  law  ro  certain  as  in  that  re- 
lating to  wills.  There  it  1h  that  technicality  sevms  to  reign  su- 
preme- It  IB  qucdtionable  whether  the  man  ever  lived  who 
could,  at  nil  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  frame  a  testa- 
ment that  was  absolutely  lawyer  proof.  Hence  the  pertinency 
of  the  old  lawyer's  Joke,  when  the  familiar  pasnge  about 
"men's  deeds  living  after  tbem"  was  quoted  in  his  presence. 
"That  may  be  true  of  tlieir  deeds,"  said  he,  "but you  can't 
aay  it  of  their  wills."  The  man  who  lives  all  bis  days  for 
himaelf,  and  tries  to  blc^  the  world  throngh  his  will  after  he  ia 
gone,  trusts  to  a  very  doubtful  agency.  The  chances  are  against 
his  success.  Far  better  in  such  cases  had  the  will  never 
been  known.  Persons  of  a  benevolent  frame  of  raind  wonid 
then    attend  to   their   benefaetjoos  themselves,  and   many  a 
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barren  life  voald  bloGsom  and  froctify  with  charitable  deeds. 

Bnt  now  ve  come  to  tfae  main  argnmeot  for  tbe  will — the  one 
which  iscoDclosireto  many  minds — viz.:  that  it  brings  to  bener- 
olence  many  oontribntions  it  wonld  not  otherwise  receive.  Tfae 
aasamptioii  proceeds  upon  a  very  low  estimate  of  hnman  natore : 
but  it  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  there  was  eomethiog  in  it. 
People  will,  in  contemplation,  if  not  in  the  article,  of  death, 
often  give  to  philanthrophy,  what,  under  other  conditions,  they 
would  not  part  with.  Bat  the  vital  question  goes  to  the  utility, 
not  to  the  freqaency,  of  such  gifts.  Does  more  of  good  or 
harm  come  of  them  T  The  writer  has,  at  best,  but  a  poor  opin- 
ion of  postbnmons  charities.  So  far  as  the  donois  are  concerned 
they  are  not  charities  at  all.  The  essential  principle  is  lacking. 
Xor  are  others  always  benefited.  Injnry  and  injustice  are  fre- 
quent resolts.  To  leave  reputations  for  liberality  which  their 
lives  have  belied,  owners  of  property  have  been  known  to  lavor 
the  public  in  their  testaments  to  the  disregard  of  bmily  claims 
and  interests.  Xor  are  such  donations,  when  unimpeachable  on 
other  grounds,  always  wisely  ordered.  The  caae  of  the  bequest 
which  is  npw  the  subject  of  a  famous  lawsuit,  of  a  very  large 
amount  of  money  to  a  literary  institution  already  possessed  of 
more  of  an  endowment  than  the  law  permitted,  is  a  case  in 
point.  Lawsuits  are  tbe  nsual  seqnels  to  sncb  legacies.  A 
philanthropic  bequest  is  always  a  challenge  to  somebody. 
Bence  the  great  numl>er  of  excellent  benefactions  that  are 
planted  by  the  dying,  which  fail  to  reach  the  fruitage  point  be- 
cause blasted  by  the  law's  untimely  frcets. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  money  would  not  be  given 
for  humanitarian  purposes  if  nothing  came  from  the  dead. 
Living  nieu  and  women  have  given  of  their  means  to  sach 
objects,  and  would  they  not  give  much  more  lil>erally  if  tliey 
realized  that  the  opportunity  was  limited  to  their  livesf  Cer- 
tain it  LS  that  tlieir  bounties  have  proved  mnch  more  effectaal 
than  tliose  wliicli  have  )>eeu  carried  to  death's  door.  No  aign- 
ment  fur  a  proposition  so  manifest  seems  to  be  needed ;  yet  an 
illustration  may  do  do  barm. 

It  is  probable  that  no  dedication  of  individual  wealth  to  a 
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porpOM  looking  directly  and  Bololy  to  the  general  good,  will  be 
more  rsr-reachiiig  and  potential  In  its  Itenefinenm  than  that 
which  •iaUrac«d  tlio  oou!<lriictiou  and  ciidowuH^nl  uf  thv  univer- 
satly  known  Vassar  College  by  tlie  man  wliofte  name  it<  beant 
In  opening  the  door  to  woman  for  an  equal  education  with  man 
and  pro\in)(  her  ability  for  itf)  acliievenieut,  the  eflect  baa  been 
not  nivrely  to  elevate  one  half  of  the  race,  but  the  whole  of  it. 
Matthew  Vassar  did  more  than  coufttroct  a  single  institution ;  lie 
created  a  aystem  of  institotioiis.  Ue  turned  over  another  leaf  in 
tbe  book  of  bnmau  progresa.  His  gift  is  not,  iliei-efoiA,  to  be 
classed  with  tbe  numerous  contribations  which  rich  men  have 
made  to  the  oaui^te  of  general  instruction,  and  e'»)>ecially  In  their 
last  wills  and  testaments.  It  baM  a  distinct  and  unquestionable 
pre-eminence.  Xol  by  reason  of  its  magnitude ;  fur  many  others 
have  been  greater.  The  amount  donated  and  applied  by  its 
fonnder  in  the  oonstruction  and  endowment  of  Vnssar  College, 
was  siirprisiDgly  small  for  so  great  an  undertaking.  IXow  waa  it 
matte  so  effective  T  The  paramount  reason,  undoubtedly,  ia  that' 
the  donor  took  the  work  into  liia  own  bandK,  and  saw  to  iCR 
act'umplisbment  while  living.  Convinced  of  the  occasion  and 
the  neceasity,  be  did  not  wait  to  die  and  leave  the  task  to  some- 
body eloe.  Beginning  operations  while  in  full  mental  and 
phyitical  vigor,  be  not  only  arranged  the  plans,  bnt  saw  to  the 
details  of  the  work.  It  la  said  that  scanwly  a  brick  was  laid  or 
a  timber  inserted  In  the  bnilding  of  the  college  edifices  wiUiont 
bis  personal  supervision,  and  every  step  taken  In  %hool  organi- 
zation was  with  his  knowledge  and  by  his  direction.  He  treated 
the  money  used  as  if  it  were  in  his  bands  as  a  trustee  and  be 
was  accountable  for  its  application.  The  result  was  that  be  not 
only  accompIishe<l  what  he  entered  upon,  but  lived  to  realize 
the  succees  mid  tTinmph  of  his  landable  and  wise  munificence, 

A  caae  differing  out  so  much  in  motive  as  in  execution  is  that 
of  James  I.iek,  of  California,  He,  too,  was  inspired  to  promote 
the  cause  of  education  by  the  introduction  of  new  methods,  and 
t«  consecrate  bis  wealth  to  their  realization ;  but  he  saw  fit  to 
devote  his  entire  life  to  the  acquisition  of  the  means,  and  to 
leave  the  application,  in  pursnauce  of  the  designs  be  bad  fonuo- 
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lated,  to  others  sarrinnK  him.  to  that  way  he  Kiioce«decl  in 
(MXaiuulutiii);  an  arnllable  Creosnre  niuny  times  greater  than  that 
of  Statthew  VasBar.  But  with  what  result  t  The  story  is  bold 
Id  Ui«  following  cxtmrt  from  a  California  journal,  published 
nearly  ten  years  after  Lick's  deallt : 

Jnitnw  Ijk-k  would  tic  Mirprisutt  if  h*t  wcrv  pcmiitU-d  to  know  how 
ftlovly  lil«  n^fts  havci  l)pen  mndeavallnble  to  lhi>  people.  He  dted  In 
1S7R,  ftiul  tn  1680  tttv  IU))^Uun  wllli  bb  aon  wiu  eiukil.  Wliul  hiw 
silnof  bwii  nwi>mpli»b«d  ?  Thtr  ob#iTVBtorr  U  by  no  m<-niiii  niilstircl. 
Tli«  public  b»tli»  ILK  SB  TitT  from  cnmptetlon  aa  the  day  Lick  diwi :  lUe 
nioiitiuivnt  t»  Stvtit  Key  U  nil  11  on  p«pcr:  llir  c-iiiblt-niiitti'sl  KTougw  of 
8taUiAn>'  reprf<0etitiiiti:  C-nliforiilit,  to  ro^l  S1(M).U()»,  pxIhI  <>nl_v  in  the  liu- 
agiiuttiun  of  Wm  diiilf-uvr,  anil  the  t<<!liool  of  M(.-oliiiiiiciil  Art«  ittay  be 
Utlllxcd  lu  (lie  mi<liili.>  of  the  npxl  CMilory.  nowi-vpr.  Ihr  tructn* 
have  had  Mme  beuellt  out  of  it  If  the  public  liave  bad  iioue.  They 
h>v«  ilrKwn  Mtlari<9<  uinounUiiK  t4)  (lOO.CNN);  thiry  huw  paiil  out  pro- 
dlglona  fee6— f  ISD.OOO  to  on«  law>'er  and  $35,000  to  anothor— for  Icigal 
wrvlws;  llii-y  have  given  i-ui-h  inher  Hplt-udiil  cuntnictn;  tUey  hare 
nccui)U-<l  tlioir  plouutnt  <iftli.-e«  nl  lioniv  and  i4ifccn  their  csm-  abratd. 

Leaving  out  of  coniuderation  aach  casea  as  that  of  Liclc  and 
their  bvucficiaricA,  what  u.'st  have  we  fur  wills  1  Whom  do  they 
profit  T  Only  two  |>artie<«  are  concerned  :  indiTidunU  and  the 
pablic  The  former,  in  this  eonoec-tiou,  are  rarely  to  be  earied. 
Hie  testator  who  sits  down  to  give  away,  even  aAer  death,  what 
be  baa  spent  iiis  life  in  acquiring,  has  anytiiiug  but  a  cheerful 
task  before  hini.  The  beir-at-Uw,  a  prey  bo  alternate  hopes  and 
fears  while  but  interents  are  in  suspense,  is  far  from  being  a 
bappy  niortol;  while  of  all  wretched  beluga  the  most  to  be 
pitied  is  the  man  or  woman  who  wastes  his  or  her  life  in  the  ex- 
l>ectution  of  being  "remembered''  by  somebody  who  is  expected 
to  die.  Ah,  but  there  ia  the  legatee  ;  is  he  not  benefited  T  Not 
always.  The  law  coudemns  lotteries,  so-called,  bccaoso  thoy 
are  assamed  to  be  demoralizing  to  all  oonceroed — bo  the  win- 
nets  qnlte  as  much  as  to  the  losers.  The  philosophy  upou 
which  the  law  proceeds  is  nuqttcetionably  sound.  Property 
which  iA  not  earned,  aud  which  descends  through  none  of  the 
channels  marked  out  by  natural  law,  hat  which  comes  as  n 
"windfall,"  is  likely  to  bring  with  it  many  more  cursra  than 
blessings.  The  lottery  of  the  will  does  not  materially  differ 
from  any  other  kind. 
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Then  as  to  the  puhlio ;  how  is  it  benefited  by  havinf;  a  large 
portion  of  ite  available  capital  tied  up  by  rostrictioiis  or  cmju- 
tentlons  incidental  to  wilLs ;  or,  nhen  in  the  bands  of  the  i)g«l 
or  infirm,  handicapped  by  the  nncertainties  attending  it^  dis- 
position T  Ah  the  whole  of  our  property  g^ten  throuKh  the 
Conrt  of  Probate  onoe  in  thirty  yi-ani,  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
how  large  U  tlie  proportion  that  is  continnonttly  nnder  the 
shadow,  if  not  the  curse,  of  the  testament,  being  made  by  it  a 
thing  of  chauces  and  often  the  n|)ort  of  idlofiyncraaiea.  As  a 
rale  it  can  be  said  tbat  the  more  <«rtain  the  laws  by  which  prop- 
erty Is  governed,  and  the  ntore  regular  the  grooves  and  channels 
in  which  it  moves,  the  more  useful  it  is  both  to  the  public  and 
Individuals. 

Why  wills  are  made  ia  generally  a  puzzle.  They  are  not  nee- 
ry  to  the  disposition  of  proiwrty.  ^fiich  of  It  is  constantly 
Ag  from  tJie  handa  of  dying  persons  without  being  be- 
qtiettthed.  It  Is  not  lost>.  Soutebody  always  gets  it,  and  gener- 
ally the  party  who  ought  to  have  it  The  channels  marked  out 
by  the  law  of  inheritaooe  closely  follow  the  liuoi  of  natural  af- 
fection and  equity.  They  caanot  very  well  I»e  inipro\e(l  upon. 
In  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  buudreil  the  law  makes  better  testa- 
ments for  people  than  they  can  make  for  themselves.  Indeed, 
in  most  coi^es  the  wills  that  aro  made  substantially  follow  the 
biw.  Peviatlotis  are  merely  to  reward  faithful  servants  or  con- 
fisr  tokens  of  regard  on  persous  happening  to  be  outride  the 
circle  of  consanguinity,  and  in  the  moAt  of  such  cases  the  bene- 
factious  could  better  be  bestowod  boforu  than  uflcr  death.  The 
mf^ority  of  wills  undoubtedly  owe  their  existence  to  a  sense,  or 
rather  sentiment,  of  duty  which  is  nothing  more  nor  lem  than 
superstition.  They  are  simply  a  pi-odnet  of  fetiohism.  A 
man  having  something  to  leave  is  taught  that  he  ought  to  direct 
its  disposition  after  he  is  dead.  It  becomes  n  matter  of  con- 
science with  him,  and  his  mind  is  relieved  by  the  operation. 
He  hopes  to  sleep  the  better  for  it  in  tlte  grave.  That  he  may 
die  at  peace  with  himself,  many  a  man  has  bequeathed  war  to 
hlsBorvlvors. 

Not  that  the  writer  would  interdict  the  making  of  wills.    Far 
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ttom.  it.  There  is  no  reaflon  why  tbe  nishes  of  the  dying,  or  of 
tboee  soon  expecting  to  die,  coiiccrniug  the  diBpcAition  of  their 
effects,  stionld  not  have  formal  expitvtsion.  Saoh  directions,  tf 
proper,  arc  not  likely  to  be  ignored.  We  aro  80  oonstitntetl  that 
we  will  always  hftTe  respect  for  the  ooramissions  of  the  dead, 
even  if  we  bad  alight  regard  for  them  while  living.  There  is 
something  nhont  anch  ntterances  whicli  is  nlmc^t  sncred  with  ns. 
But  let  them  carry  no  l<^al  obligation.  They  should  be  left 
entirely  to  our  free  tigency.  The  attempt  to  clothe  them  with 
an  element  of  compulsion,  at  once  changes  their  character  and 
robB  them  of  their  moral  force.  They  are  bronght  down 
to  the  level  of  ordinary-  bniuuwts,  and  most  then  take  their 
chances  in  the  matter-of-faet  Btroggle  that  goes  on  from  day  to 
day  for  pecuniary  precedence.  The  writer  verily  believes  that 
if  tl>e  law  were  left  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  beqnettts 
were  addressed  wholly  to  reason  and  sentiment,  there  wonld  bo 
a  much  more  general  compliance  with  the  injunctions  of  the 
dying  than  now  when  they  are  sought  to  b«  clothed  with  l<^al 
authority,  and  go  with  other  sordid  imtterinls  Into  the  cast-irt>n 
hoppers  of  the  courts.  The  result  wonld  be  that  meritorious 
wlllK  would  be  csectitcci,  and  nodeurvlDg  ones  gnictly  disre- 
garded. At  all  events,  it  is  time  we  had  an  end  of  chose  pnbiie 
scandals  known  as  "great  will  coses.*'  Bc«aase  of  the  number 
of  very  rich  men  who  are  as  inexorably  called  to  pay  the  debt  of 
nature  as  their  poorer  brethren,  -these  are  becoming  entirely  too 
DOmeroos.  They  taint  the  racial  atmosphere ;  they  endanger 
the  moral  health.  They  are  evils  that  the  possession  of  no 
amount  of  money  justifies.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  very 
rich  should  not  arnuigo  their  afTalrs  on  an  tuconteAlable  basis 
before  they  die  as  well  as  other  people.  A  life  that  is  long 
enough  for  the  aecainulation  of  millions,  is  long  enongli  for  their 
disposition.  If  men  will  be  so  selfish  as  to  give  all  their  days  to 
the  attainment  of  riches,  tliey  ought  to  be  content  to  Kurrtuder 
tliem  at  the  tomb,  and  not  ask  to  control  them  beyond  it.  l^e; 
have  no  superior  claim  on  the  fbtnrc,  atlhoitgh  they  oflen  act  im 
if  they  held  it  under  mortgage.  When  the  grave  la  entered  the 
millionaire  is  no  better  than  the  be^ggar. 
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THK  American  pnhlic  school  f;.VRt«m  U  an  American  fetinli. 
Itefore  it  evorj-  patriotic  American  knee  ia  espt-otcd  to 
bov,  aod  anto  It  ever;  loyal  Araeriofta  roice  must  perpetunlly 
atiCTibe  all  honor  and  glory  and  praise.  The  ananimity  or 
American  iwutinient  upon  this  point  no  lonf^r  than  ten  years 
ago  was  each  as  to  appall  the  thoufjlitful  oliMrver. 

But,  like  all  instttullons  of  any  worth,  the  American  system 
of  public  schools  has,  at  lengtli..  succeeded  in  shedding  a  light 
in  which  ite  own  defecte  become  risible— OB  the  spots  on  the  sun 
are  revealed  by  the  sun's  own  shining.  And  the  fact  is  note- 
worthy, as  being  most  creditable  to  our  edncatioual  system,  that 
recognition  of  its  inadetiaacy  to  the  demands  of  the  pro^nt  hiut 
lately  arisen  and  is  now  spreading  mainly  among  those  who  own 
the  public  schools  as  their  intellerttial  mother.  Whatever  its 
defoctti,  our  much-vaunt«d  system  has  at  least  accomplished  a 
work  of  no  inconsiderable  moment  in  making  possible  tJils  criti- 
dsm  of  itself,  which  had  no  existence  ten  years  ago,  not,  in- 
deed, because  the  public  schools  were  more  elflcient,  but  simply 
because  their  graduates  were  les«  enlightened. 

For  it  is,  in  fact,  very  largely  from  those  who  have  drained 
to  its  dregs  the  cap  of  education  offered  by  our  public  school 
«ystem,  tliat  ihe  cry  of  bitter  accu^itlon  rises  today — "Our 
educational  system  does  not  educate  '.  We  a<iked  for  bread  and 
It  lias  given  us  a  stone.  It  luis  sent  tis  out  to  meet  the  world 
unready." 

At  first  glance,  the  indictment  looks  Bomewhat  overdrawn. 
In  plain  English  it  means  that  life  asks  more  of  the  individual 
than  our  educational  S}-8tem  has  furnished  him  ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  fiystem  is  inadequate  to  the  demands  rightfnUy  made 
npuu  it.     If  thia  be  true,  the  syst«m  stands  at  oitc«  condemned, 
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for  it  haa  altogptlier  falleD  nbort  of  tJje  trae  functioa  of  t^Iuca- 
tion,  OR  deflnod  liy  Herbert  Spencer  for  nil  tlie  (igee,  when  he 
said  that  it  is  "to  prepare  ns  for  complete  living." 

Id  the  light  of  this  eternal  fionceptlon,  an  edur»lioniU  R;»teia 
is  worthy  of  the  name  only  when  it  haa  reference  to  man  aa  aa 
Itidividnal  In  all  hm  r«lation.s  to  a  contplex  euvli-onment ;  when 
it  develops  hia  every  physical  sense  and  power,  aud  plaoes  with- 
in reflch  the  knowledge  necessary  both  to  aecnre  and  maintain 
his  perfect  physicial  correspondence  with  the  laws  of  tlie 
unive»o;  when  it  eanblw  him  to  obger\'e  accurately,  bo  think 
Independently,  and  to  express  truly ;  when  it  cultivates  bia 
netJieUe  aeiwibilities  and  ealai::ges  bis  capacities  for  enjoyment ; 
wbea  It  illnminatea  and  enricbes  all  hia  social  relationsliiiis ; 
wliou  it  Mtrcugthcmi  bi8  moral  fiber,  and  identifies  forever,  fn 
reaflon  and  in  hal)it,  duty  with  itelf-tnterest.  Bncli  an  edaeation 
must  inevitably  further  the  chief  aud  only  legitimate  «nd  of 
man,  that  is,  bia  self-realiKatiou  at  an  individnal  member  of  tbe 
social  organism,  which  Ir  the  later  philosophic  traoalatioa  of 
Spencer'a  term,  "  complete  living." 

Tbe  essential  failure  of  our  educAtiona)  system  may  he  defined 
as  a  failure  first  and  chiefly  of  ostcnsiou  ;  secondly,  and  to  a 
minor  degree,  of  intension.  Tbe  vicious  notion  that  public  edu- 
cation ba»  to  do  merely  with  tlie  training  of  the  mind  lias  un- 
doubtedly contributed  more  than  any  other  single  factor  to  the 
InefBolency  of  our  schools,  since  the  inferior  quality  of  the  men- 
tal education  afforded  by  them  may  be  directly  traced  to  tbe 
narrowness  of  their  cnrriculii.  Our  schools  teach  too  little^  and, 
as  a  result,  l«ach  that  little  poorly. 

It  will  require  no  extended  line  of  argument  to  prove  that 
our  present  system  includes  nothing  which  can  fairly  be  termed 
plij-slcial,  social,  le^thetic,  or  moral  education.  Aud,  of  these, 
nnqnestionahly  tlie  gravest  omia^on  is  that  of  physical  educa- 
tion, for,  lacking  this,  we  Doceeearily  lack  adequate  mental 
training,  with  tbe  aoeial,  astbetic,  and  moral  cnltare  that  ia 
properly  incidental  to  both. 

Phyaica)  health  and  physical  development  must  be  the  two- 
fold object  of  all  education  of  the  body.    To  acquire  the  former 
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and  to  maintaii)  it,  demands,  fint,  gj-mnastic  exercises,  botb 
ontdoors  and  in,  takou  under  coropctent  direotJon,  witb  strict 
reference  to  individual  capucitiea  and  needs.  And,  secondly, 
it  i-«((uire8  the  pructioul  study  of  huninn  ptiyslologj-  vritJi  tJie 
iiygienic  sabjecls  which  otand  esHentiHlIy  related  thereto.  Snnh 
study,  to  be  mo^rlelTective,  should  begin  in  the  very  lowest  gradfic^ 
witb  the  uatnral  history,  that  i»,  the  life-storieA.  habits,  and 
gros$  luiutouiical  etntctiire  of  those  first  playmates  of  the  grow- 
ing; child:  the  bugs,  worms,  beetles,  and  all  creeping  thinga,  the 
grass  aud  doorj-urd  wceiki.  It  should  contlnuo  with  exporinten- 
tal  biology,  that  is,  with  practical  observation  of  the  vital  pro- 
ceaaea  of  tJieso  same  humble  friends,  which  study  may  be  allowed 
to  broaden  natnrally  into  that  of  bnniaa  anatomy  and  physi< 
ology,  with  conKtaiit  hygienic  applications.  In  higher  grades, 
laboratory  conrses  Hliould  be  given  in  physiological  chemistry,  in 
food  and  water  aualj'sis  with  loctnro«  or  text-book  work  in  tli« 
science  of  nutrition,  the  principles  of  sanitation  and  the  caofia- 
tion  of  disease.  All  thi«,  abstruee  as  it  may  sound,  is  yet  thor- 
oughly pructica],  and  rigidly  essential  to  on  Intelligent  nuUn- 
tonanoe  by  the  individual  of  bis  own  health  and  that  of  his  im- 
mediate  fiimity,  as  well  its  iieoei<i«ary  to  llie  competent  discharge 
of  his  duties  toward  the  community  of  which  he  ia  a  member,  by 
sanitary  ;)r(>/)Ay{iLri8  against'  the  di.sea.s^  of  liltJi  and  ignorance. 

But  physical  development  is  still  another  sbory.  It  implies 
gj'iunasium  practice  for  muscular  strength  and  suppleness,  but 
it  involves  as  well  the  practical  training  of  the  senses  to  exact- 
aces  and  power,  by  means  of  systematic  exercises  in  singing, 
sketching,  dancing,  in  drauglitin;;,  de.signing,  and  executing  all 
the  ftindDmoiitul  varieties  of  .-tkilled  inunnal  labor.  In  short,  it 
introdnoes  the  physical  man  to  himself,  so  that  he  may  ulti- 
mately come  into  poei^essioa  of  his  own,  and  rule  as  a  prince 
over  that  extensive  domain  wherein  he  once  pitifully  contended 
even  for  a  pcaccAil  habitation. 

It  is  true  that  the  germs  of  some  such  physical  educatioQ  as 
tliis  may  be  even  now  dotected  in  our  public  school  system,  in 
the  cAlisthenic  exercises,  the  drawing  and  vocal  music,  the  clay- 
moilelling,  the  sewing,  and  that  limited  amount  of  pliystologicol 
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Stndy  wfai«1i  has  Id  late  jeoRi  beeti  niiwie  compnlsory  for  tlio 
lower  grade  scbook  in  some  of  our  states.  But  the  hoiwfaloess 
eogeadered  by  these  coinnieiiclable  Jnnovntions  (s  spceilily  nen- 
traliz«d  by  a  glance  at  onr  poorly-Ugbted,  Ul-veotilated,  and 
■worse-sewered  efliool  houses,  our  Ignorant  teachers,  and  the 
moQStxoas  exactions  of  our  educational  methods  upon  tlie  vital 
forces  of  tlie  innocents  whom  we  arc  aocustoiue<)  to  BooriGce  an- 
der  tbese  benefloeat  aaspice<i. 

Howerer,  the  oourb  of  lust  resort  is  yet  lo  reuder  a  verdict 
upon  the  cax.  Ask  the  men  on  the  street,  and  tlie  women  in 
tlieir  homes  what  the  public  schools  have  duue  to  educate  their 
bodieth  By  their  fruits  we  Hhall  know  them,  and  the  fruits  are 
In  evidence  at  every  turn.  The  iutelligeiit  wituc^  in  court 
whotiie  judgments  of  distance,  location,  and  time  show  a  per- 
Oentage  of  error  altogether  discreditable  to  a  properly  educated 
child  of  ten,  the  noble  army  of  pablic  school  products  to  whose 
benighted  oonsdousness  "Old  Quudred"  and  "  After  tJie  Ball" 
are  mosioally  synonymoos,  while  their  fingera  and  their  voices 
are  eqnally  incapable  of  reproducing  either — not  at  all  to  in- 
clude the  oonntless  ho^te  of  tbeir  invalid  or  semi-invalid  wives, 
mothers,  aisters,  or  daughters — women  who«e  lives  arc  a  hope- 
less Mniggle  witJi  diseames  due  to  wholly  preventable  caosee — 
all  these  tbinga  press  home  to  us  the  unwelcome  convictlou  that, 
whatever  onr  schools  way  have  snoceeded  in  doing,  they  yet 
have  miserably  failed  to  pre|)iare  us  for  physical  living  in  any 
complete  or  satisfactory  sense. 

The  introdu<:tion  of  an  a<[equate  system  of  physical  education 
into  our  public  itchools  must  occnsion  sonte  radical  and  far- 
reaching  changes  in  our  present  corricnlum  and  methods  of 
teaching. 

Fini^  onr  system  of  mental  education  must  be  rationalized 
vith  a  view  to  economy  of  time.  With  tJ>e  greatly  inereasied 
nnml>er  of  subjects  to  be  taught  during  the  period  of  the  child's 
school  life,  no  such  rocklem  prodigality  of  time  and  energy  as  now 
constitutes  a  marked  feature  of  onr  schools  can  tie  for  an  inBtant 
permitted.  Xo  one  subject  can  then  be  studied  and  re-stndied 
and  studied  over  again,  each  succeeding  year  from  Uie  first  grade 
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to  the  ninth,  as  i»  nov  nlmuit  unireninUy  tlie  cane  with,  for  in- 
stance,  aritJimetic  atid  grammar ;  but  any  giveu  body  of  linowl- 
cdgv  uinst  be  preaeutod,  once  for  all,  at  tlmt  stage  of  iii«atttl 
development  at  whicli  it  can  most  shortly  be  grasped,  tbe 
Bacoomion  of  itiibjerta  to  Ite  carefully  j^ruded  with  reforcoce  to 
tbe  gradual  widening  of  tbe  child's  interests  and  the  orderly  un- 
folding of  bU  fHCultiea.  Oltservationiil  and  practical  studies 
wooid  thttfi  naturally  precede  logical  and  theoretical  oneci,  while 
snbje«l8  of  more  remote  and  indirect  bearing  upon  the  normal 
actjrities  of  tbe  child  are  postponed  to  those  of  direct  and 
present  interest. 

And  not  only  will  the  order  of  studies  lie  regulated  by  the 
growing  interest'  of  the  child,  but  the  manner  of  teaching  each 
subject  will  be  thns  determined,  purely  on  economic  grounds, 
since  the  psychological  ratio  is  known  to  be  constant  between 
the  active  intei-est  of  a  child  in  any  giren  object  or  idea  and  the 
readiness  as  well  as  tbe  thorongbcess  with  which  be  grasps  that 
Idea  or  object.  The  practical  application  of  this  principle, 
which  can  hardily  l>e  carried  too  far,  may  safely  1>e  counted  one 
of  the  lai^eftt  educational  beneBts  resultant  upon  tbe  physical 
training  innovation. 

Uut,  further,  the  iotelligeat  development  of  tbe  physical 
senses  must  go  far  bo  obviate  that  Incapacity  for  expreesloo 
which  marks  so  conspicuously  oar  pupils  and  graduates  ander 
the  present  order.  The  e4liu'atioiiiil  maxim  "you  know  noth- 
ing until  you  are  able  to  reproduce  it  in  some  other  form  "  bas 
never  yet  been  discredited ;  but>  before  it,  the  boasted  acquisi- 
tions of  the  average  pupil  shrink  to  ioflnltesimala  Indeed  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  to  represent  adc<]uately  by  a  drawing  or 
model  what  one  sees,  or  in  langnage  what  one  thinks,  is  the 
rarest  result  of  our  common  school  education.  And,  oonw- 
qnently,  our  knowledge  is,  for  the  most  part,  sontewbat  ill- 
defined  and  chaotic,  bence  unavailable ,  our  mental  tiabiti 
slovenly  to  a  scandalons  degree.  The  two  ideals  of  the  lalwra- 
tory,  to  see  truly  and  to  express  faithfully,  can  do  as  incalcu- 
lable servioe  in  the  pnblic  schools. 

And,  finally,  tbe  introduction  of  laboratory  and  mantial  train- 
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ing  coaivee  cannot  fail  to  awaken  in  oar  Reboots  sacb  a  healthy 
hnngeriug  Tor  flrsttmn'l  knowledge  of  the  reu],  the  csiMMitlal, 
and  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the  univente,  as  uinst  eveut- 
nftlly  rid  us  forever  of  thai  "gross  utilitariuuism  which  is  con- 
tent to  oome  into  the  world  and  quit  it  again  without  ever  know- 
ing what'  sort  of  a  world  it  ia,  or  what  it  coutains."  This  new 
hanger  will  call  loudly  not  only  for  large  additions  of  natural 
and  physical  aciences  to  our  curricula,  bat  alw  for  still  larger 
increments  of  hiiitory,  psychology,  ethics,  political  economy  and 
gorenimeutal  science.  It  will  demand  a  broader  knowledge,  noE 
alone  of  physical  relations,  that  man  may  live  and  act  in 
harmony  with  his  material  environment,  but  also  of  social  re- 
lations, that  he  may  act  and  lire  in  harmony  with  his  spiritaal 
cnvironmeut. 

Bnt  physical  education  sabserres  lesthetic  as  well  as  pnrely 
iut«lluctual  ends.  And  this  point  is  not  unwortliy  of  serious 
consideration.  For,  whether  happiness  t>e  the  legitimate  end 
of  actirity  or  not,  it  is  at  least  true  that  pleasure  is  an  aoca- 
rat«  gauge  of  the  nseftilne^  of  activity,  since  any  action 
yields  pteasnrable  emotions  Jast  in  the  degree  to  which  it 
meets  the  demands  of  the  situation,  that  Ifl,  jost  In  the  degree 
of  its  nsefulness.  And  hence,  that  a  common  school  educa- 
tion in  most  casefl  dft«»  hut  little  to  multiply,  to  deepen,  or  to 
purify  the  sonrcces  of  pleasure  accessible  to  the  life  of  a  work- 
ingman  -or  woman,  Is  one  of  tlie  grarest  charges  to  be  bronght 
against  it. 

But  a  tolerably  complete  system  of  physical  education^  with 
the  rationalb^d  regime  of  mental  training  couseqnent  upon  it, 
opens  well-springs  of  pure  pleasure  everywhere  In  even  the 
bnsieat  life.  The  whole  material  world  is  tranaSgnred  to  the 
indlvldoftl.  Every  object  on  the  daily  rood  to  and  from  Ills 
place  of  work  becomes  infinitely  soggestive.  Enforced  idle- 
ness, either  outdoors  or  within  walls  Is  never  tedious,  for 
every  sqnare  inch  of  material  sorrounding  him  becomes  the 
Starting  point  for  vast  oxcnrsfons  of  thought.  The  world  is  uti 
interesting  place  to  live  in,  because  bis  eyes  have  been  opened 
to  obscn-c  aud  hi^  braSa  has  been  accustomed  to  think. 
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The  treasuries  of  art  and  of  literature  also  liefome  his,  by 
virtne  of  bis  iiMlity  to  a[>prct-late  the  Melily  of  ouMiuo  or  of 
eptUtet,  liaviog  biniHelf  beeu  trained  to  sncb  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion, lie  cun  beiicvfurtb  six  th«  twanty  or  graudour  of  inittitu- 
tioQB  to  wboee  underlying  idea  his  attention  baa  once  been  di- 
rected, ttioiigh  Lbeir  abngtwi  and  perv«rsioiia  fill  bis  uneducated 
neighbor's  eye. 

His  well-dercloped  and  (boroiighly  hojilthy  body  experiouccs 
almoet  hourly  thai  elemental  rapture  of  life,  which  ouiy  our 
early  childhood  knew.  At  fifty  as  at  fire,  be  find8,  in  every 
turn  of  the  band,  nay,  in  erery  heart-throb,  a  peculiar  Joy,  bom 
of  harriioiiioibs  and  nulmpeded  activity. 

But  the  rational  education  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind  In- 
volves even  more  thau  this.  Its  pcrfovt  dowering  ia  th«»  moral 
education  of  the  individual.  Whereas,  nov,  our  rote  methods 
of  inatriietioo,  with  their  ueoeflsary  omphasiB  upon  rtMuIt^  rather 
than  upon  processes,  foster  cribbing  and  all  the  minor  dishoneB- 
ties,  while  tb«y  «ITe«ttLilly  impede  that  fearless  working  of  the 
hnman  intelligence  which  alone  makm  trne  nionility  {>o«Bible-— 
though  these  conditiouit  now  prevail,  to  the  incalculable  detri- 
ment of  society,  a  far  difTerenc  status  of  affairs  must  reeolt  ttom 
such  a  broadening  of  our  educational  system  as  has  heretofore 
be«n  Indicated.  The  moral  nature  is  developed  by  every 
straight  line  drawn,  every  hinge  exactly  fitted,  every  note  pre- 
cisely ttonnded,  every  definition  thoughtfully  con-strucled.  The 
instinct  for  truth  is  born  anew  in  every  scientific  obeer\'atioD 
aoonmtely  made.  The  habit  of  truth  Is  etxengthencd  by  every 
blow  of  the  well-aimed  hammer.  The  love  of  trath  grows  with 
every  recurring  satisfaction  over  an  honest  dmwing  or  u  reliable 
description. 

There  is  no  such  moral  cultnre  as  that  which  Is  oaturally  de- 
veloped out  of  one's  work — nay  more,  there  is  no  moral  culture 
worthy  the  name  (but  is  otherwise  secured. 

80  mnoh  for  the  educational  advmntagea  of  introducing  pbsrst- 
cal  education  into  our  schools.  It  may  be  that  the  social  bene- 
fits lie  somewhat  outside  the  scope  of  this  discussion.  Yet  a 
brief  capitulatiuu  of  them  will  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  no- 
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warnnit«<l.      Tliey  may  bo  classed  as  [\.)  finuacial  and  (IL) 
political. 
I.    Under  tli«  h««id  of  fiuanciul  Hdviuita^s,  fall 

(1)  The  direct  pecuniary  saving  to  the  community  resalting 
from  tbe  practical  ubolitioa  of  dieeases  prcvi-nlablu  by  eanitary 
tnennH.  Thin  »am  ir  by  no  meaiu  an  inconfliderable  one.  The 
state  of  Micbigan  is  couacrvalively  v«timated  apon  tlie  basis  of 
her  official  h«dth  reports,  to  have  lost,  in  the  single  year  of 
188?,  by  illness  and  di-atlis  of  her  citizens  from  typhoid  fever 
alone,  the  astonishing  sain  of  $61*9,526.  .Vud  Jlichigan  is  bnt 
on©  of  oar  forty-four  states,  typhoid  fever  but  oue  of  the  doseu 
or  more  preventable  diseases  indiipwi  by  ignorance  and  filth. 

(2)  The  indirect  pecuniar)'  saving  in  bospitabi,  orphan  aod 
insane  asylums,  institutes  for  the  deaf,  dnmb,  and  blind,  poor- 
hooMe,  jails,  and  reformatories,  consequent  upon  an  elevation  of 
average  healthfuluess  and  an  increase  in  the  average  acquaint- 
ance with  physiological  facts. 

n.    The  main  political  advantages  are  also  two. 

(1)  The  increased  value  of  the  elective  franchise,  dae  to  the 
enlarged  capacity  of  the  average  citizen  for  independent  think- 
ing. 

(2)  llie  purification  of  political  institutions,  doe  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  practical  morality. 

In  coaclnsion,  our  public  school  system  does  not  now  educate 
in  any  ade^inate  sense.  It  will  become  capable  of  doing  so, 
only  in  proportion  as  it  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  indiscrimi- 
natiog  laudation,  and,  by  the  revulsion  of  public  sentimeut> 
undergoes  transformation  into  a  target  for  unsparing  criticism, 
the  subject  of  searching  investigation,  and  the  theme  of  sober, 
diBprGJu<liced  consideration.  Thus,  and  only  tlina,  can  this,  or 
any  other  public  institution,  become  nltiinately  adapted  to 
public  needs. 

It  is  sm-cly  high  lime  that  old  King  Fetich  abdicate  the  edo- 
cational  throne  in  favor  of  Prtace  Itea^^on. 

Gf-ktbcde  Buck. 


A  CRITIQUB  OF  THE  SINGLE  TAX  THEORY. 

By  U.  W.   BOVU  KACKAY. 

ALTHOUOIIGeorg«'s8lnKle  tax  theories  bave  not  heea  left 
altogether  witbont  criticiam,  thoy  commaiKl  a  coDsiderable 
followiDg ;  and  ia  cue  of  tlie  Australian  oolouiee  tli«y  have 
already  been  made  ttie  l>asi3  of  iiinnicipal  ratioK-  It  ib  not 
unhkoly  lliey  may  Airtlier  iiilltit.-Dfu  legiiilatioD.  They  ootu- 
meod  thenutelvea  to  philantliropiRts  aa  being  one  attempt  to 
remedy  an  evil  udmitted  to  exu«t  and  vi-ry  ditlivnlt  to  remedy, 
and  for  tbitt  reason  cuuiy  sincere  and  enthu^astic  men  hare 
tboagltt  they  saw  in  tliem  a  care  for  tlie  poverty  and  misery  so 
deplorably  maolfest  tbroaghout  tbe  world.  These  men,  if  I  do 
not  mistake  tbem,  are  for  Uic  most  part  candid  and  willing  to  be 
convinred  that  they  ttre  in  error  if  satisfactory  reasons  be  ad- 
ddced,  and  I  cannot  think  the  time  occupied  in  criticiiiing  their 
views  will  be  wast«d.  The  literary  beaiUiett  of  George's  style 
muKt  be  admitted,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  hiH  work 
shows  great  lack  of  reasoning  power,  and  lies  very  open  to  tiie 
charge  of  intellectual  juggler^-.  This  obeerralion  cannot  be 
oonflued  to  tJie  single  tax  theories,  bnt  it  Is  those  only  which  I 
proiHMe  to  criticise  in  this  emay. 

In  doing  this  t  propose  to  take  the  course  of  stating  in  my 
own  words  the  propoeitions  embodied  in  the  work  on  "  Progrees 
and  Poverty,"  and  theu  to  deal  with  eacli  separately.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  any  fault  will  be  found  with  the  ac«urac>'  of  my 
mode  of  pr«sentation,  and  I  dare  say  that  those  who  have 
leianre  to  pernse  my  arguments  will  not  deem  them  nni«atisfac- 
lory.  I  wish,  however,  to  make  one  preliminary  observation.  In 
attacking  the  single  tax  tbeorie«  I  am  certainly  not  actoated  by 
any  indiHerence  to  human  suffering.  T  know,  better  probubly 
than  Uenry  George,  what  is  the  agony  of  seeking  emptoymenE 
and  finding  none.    I  Bympatblze  most  keenly  with  the  evils 
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▼bich  he  deplores.  Rat  it  does  not  follow  that^  )x>caiise  a 
remedy  in  difficult  u>  diiwover,  tMt  Qouruiu  i8  a  sound  oiie. 
Personally  I  believe  a  remedy  can  be  fonnd,  bat  on  the  preseDt 
OGCaaion  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  George's  is  not 
the  right  one. 

The  uiaiD  theais  of  single  taxoni  is  this  :  That  the  impoaition 
of  a  yearly  tux  equal  to  interest  on  the  value  which  land  would 
be  worth  if  unutilizetl  and  uoimprortMl  will  have  the  effect  of 
nmking  employincut  itecessible  to  all  men,  of  making  deftUtulion 
and  extreme  poverty  in  the  case  of  induKtrious  men  impossible. 
To  this  they  sabjoin  another  of  aeoondary  importance ;  thnt  by 
this  tax  the  poblic  will  )«  reinstated  in  pocsession  of  a  ftiod 
which  ha»  be«n  unjustly  nppropriated  by  private  individuals. 

To  establish  these  theses  tbey  rely  upon  the  following  propo- 
Bitioos: 

L  It  is  just  and  desirable  that  so  much  of  the  value  of  real 
estate  as  is  derived  from  nature  (as  for  example,  sites,  soil, 
nketals,  minerals,  wild  animata,  etc.)  should  belong  to  the  public, 
and  not  to  the  holders  (owners  or  occupiers)  of  tltc  land. 

II.  It  is  juHt  and  desirable  that  so  maoh  of  the  value  of  real 
eatate  as  is  derived,  not  from  the  exertions  of  (he  landholder  or  of 
those  employed  by  him,  but  from  the  action  of  the  public  or  of 
a  section  of  it,  <as  for  example  increase  of  population  and  arti- 
ficial means  of  communication  with  places  where  population  can 
be  found,  whether  in  the  form  of  roads,  railroads,  canals, 
wharves,  or  otherwise),  should  belong  to  the  public  and  not  to 
the  holders  of  the  land. 

ni.  It  is  Just  and  desirable  that  all  persona  should  be  author* 
ized  by  law  to  utilize  for  their  own  benefit  all  land  not  for  the 
time  being  utilized. 

IV.  Such  a  law  would  abolish  abject  poverty  in  the  case  of 
industrious  men. 

V.  The  same  result  would  follow  from  a  law  vesting  in  the 
state  the  ground  rent  of  all  real  efitate,  such  ground  rent  being 
equal  to  intereitt  (at  the  rate  current  on  mortgages  on  fee  simple 
Wtntes  i»  the  locality)  on  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  mentioned  in 
propositions  I.  and  II. 
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VI.  This  ground  rent  (or  these  vulues,  for  th«y  an  the  same) 
slioDld  be  conflwiitecl  without  compensatioti. 

VIL  Thia  ground  rent  or  value  should  be  applied  in  relief  of 
ordinary  taxntioo. 

in  addition  -  to  these  propueitiong  the  question  whether  the 
owner  in  fee  simple  or  the  lee«ee  (or  other  tenant)  shonld  be 
chargeable  with  this  ground  rent  is  one  which,  though  not 
promliieiitly  brought  forward  by  George,  yet  reciuires  solution. 

Let  us  discuiw  th«M  in  order. 

I.  Before  considering  the  first  proposition  we  must  remem- 
l>er  how  aniall  a  part  of  the  value  of  land  is  derived  from  natxit-e. 
To  t«8t  Wm  let  tis  »np|>o»o  »  piece  of  land  to  he  (Situate  a  thou- 
sand  miles  from  the  nearest  human  habitation  aud  an  equal  dis- 
t4iiice  from  the  nearest  road  (or  other  nrttfical  means  of  commu- 
nication) leadiug  to  one.  ^ncb  land  will,  iu  general,  powew  no 
value.  It  may  posiess  value  In  tlie  following  lusttuioes:  (1) 
Wlien  there  are  natnral  means  of  communication  with  populontt 
oentere,  as  vheu  the  laud  is  neur  the  !<ea  or  a  navigable  river. 
(2)  When  itR  produrtn  are  bo  valuable  that  tliey  will  bear  tfae 
coet  of  transit  on  packhorae^  as  in  the  case  of  sptoee,  ivory  and 
precious  metaln.  (3)  When  adjoining  land  prodnces  these  things, 
in  which  case  the  laud  in  qunttiou  nmy  be  used  for  purpowa 
of  gtoragc.  (4)  Wlien  some  person  can  be  found  wilhug  to  live 
away  from  the  rest  of  mankind  and  able  U>  maintain  himself  on 
its  products  without  selling  any.  Even  in  these  exct^ptional 
oasee,  land  situatiHl  as  dcscrilxKl  has  but  little  value;  iu  all  others 
it  iB  without  any.  Without  any  for  the  purpose  of  cnltivation 
or  working  because  its  produoti^  oan  nut  be  sold  for  prices  act 
high  as  tlte  cost  of  tramiit ;  without  any  for  purpoflea  of  mann- 
factnre  for  analogous  reasons :  without  any  for  purpose*  of  distri- 
bntive  trade  becanse  no  purehniien)  reetde  near.  Tlie  above 
remarks,  however,  apply  only  to  pmeitl  value ;  for  if  an 
accem  of  |)opulatiou  lie  anticipated,  the  land  generally 
ac4]uires  an  aitiicipalorp  value,  that  is,  parties  may  he  found 
willing  to  buy  the  land  at  a  price  exceeding  its  preeent  value  (« 
that  would,  but  fur  the  expectation  of  population,  have  stood)  ia 
the  hope  of  selling  it  at  a  value  still  higher. 
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Xotr  the  qn««itiOD  we  are  discussing  is  not  whether  the  land 
Iteelf  iOionlt]  belong  U>  the  iinhHo,  for  thnt  is  not  one  ot  Geort^e's 
propoHalH,  bnt  whether  (he  value  of  it  lihonld  bo  eullueled  for  the 
public  nse.  In  t/fmerai,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  no  value,  and  so 
the  question  c-aniiot  arii<«.  Whon  there  is  any  value  the  annual 
interest  on  it  will  rarely  be  worth  the  cost  of  oolWtion.  Never- 
theless in  a  few  instancas  the  queatiOQ  may  amume  a  practical 
t>h«pe.  Bnt  even  in  snch  oas(<fl  tlie  state  cannot  derive  any 
benefit  by  pnrchasiog  this  portion  of  the  laud  value  at  a  fair 
price.  For  the  portion  of  land  value  now  under  diwussion  (un- 
like that  which  arises  from  access  of  popnlation)  cannot  in- 
crease— it  Is  a  fixed  iiuantity.  The  slate  pnrt^hosrs  an  annuity, 
or,  in  other  words,  leads  money  at  interest  and  uudoriakes 
never  to  call  lu  the  principal.  The  proceeding  appears  to  be  a 
senseless  one.  The  quef;tioD  whether  the  etate  should  canfiaeaia 
this  value  will  l>e  discussed  later. 

II.  The  second  proposition  in  more  important.  The  value  to 
which  it  refers  fluctuate*  and  more  often  lucreasoe  than  dimin- 
ishes. The  stale  therefore,  even  if  it  paid  a  fair  price  for  this 
value,  might  po«Kibly  he  a  gainer.  Postponing  the  qucvjtiuu  of 
price,  the  qnestion  stands  thus : 

This  value  is  geuemtcd  by  two  faetore,  the  absence  of  either 
one  of  whifth  would  prevent  tlie  coming  into  existnoe  of  this 
value.  One  of  these  is  the  labor  of  (ho  landholder,  or  of  those 
working  In  his  interest,  and  the  otlier  is  the  action  of  Che  public 
in  coming  to  reside  in  (lie  neighborhood  or  in  forming  means  of 
commnnioatiou  with  |>opnloHs  centers.  If  tlie  action  of  the 
public  were  omitted  the  land  would  have  no  value  Have  in  the 
exceptional  coses  already  mentioned  and  in  ihcm  only  to  the 
extent  already  indicated,  For  iftlie  products  of  labor  areunsal- 
nblo  they  can  give  no  value  to  the  land,  whether  they  consist  in 
rxops,  honaee,  stores,  or  other  improvements.  And  if  no  labor 
be  bestowed  on  the  land  nothing  is  won  from  It,  and  it  there- 
fore pomeesefi  no  value,  except  indeed  an  anticipatory  value 
which  assume;*  that  tabor  mil  bo  bestowed  on  it.  }7ow  Qeor^s 
proposal  is  that  the  n-hole  value  of  the  land  with  its  improve- 
ments ehould  bo  divided  Into  two  parts,  the  one  to  represent 
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wfaat  Is  due  to  oue  of  these  TActors  and  Uio  other  wtiut  is  diie  to 
the  other,  and  that  the  iaadbolder  should  retain  both,  hut  shonld 
pay  j'carly  to  llie  state  the  interest  on  that  part  wbieh  rop- 
resentA  the  second  Qientioned  faetor.  Thin  a»iumes  that  it 
'iM  pussiblc  to  acxmratv  the  two. 

In  thiii  retipeot^  I  think  there  is  a  dilTerence  between  lands 
utilized  by  obtuinitig  a  prodttct  (;whether  by  ttUa^e,  patttarage, 
(inarryin^,  or  mining)  and  landK  ntilized  for  pnrposefl  of  resi- 
dencD,  tmdis  umunfacture,  or  pleasure.  For  shortness,  I  will 
Mil  the  former  "couulry  lands*'  and  the  latter  "town  sites." 
As  rt>gartt8  loten  sUc»,  I  think  Uourge's  plan  a  very  fair  one. 
AcooiiiitH  are  naoally  kept  of  tlie  cmat  of  buildingo,  Mud  the  pre- 
ventfon  of  foiads  would  not  be  more  diffivnlt  titan  Iq  the  case  of 
Inootue  tax.  The  ralue  of  liuid  m  it  iitanih*  imjtrovt^,  is  gener- 
ally asairtainablo  without  dilUculty.  Intcreiit  on  the  cost  of  im- 
provements may  lie  reckoned  at  the  rate  usually  obtiuned  by 
lending  on  note  of  bund  for  trade  piirposee.  and  interest*  on  the 
value  of  the  land  as  improved  at  the  rate  nsnal  on  freehold 
Diortga)^8  ;  and,  by  subtracting  Uie  one  from  the  other,  the 
abaro  of  the  public  would  l)o  it^'erlaincd.  ;V.s  the  publle  ninke 
this  share,  it  seems  only  reasonable  that  they  should  own  it.  I 
saj'  nothing  now  i\l>ouC  the  teruks — whether  purchase  or  confisca- 
tion. I  banlly  think,  however,  that  the  reason  sometinHS 
alleged  in  favor  of  vesting  this  value  In  the  public — aumel]', 
that  it  will  compel  the  utilization  of  the  land — is  a  valid  one, 
bei'ausu  I  think  the  existence  of  vacant  lots  in  towns  Is  an 
advantage  for  sanitary  reasons. 

Itut  in  the  case  of  "country  lands,"  there  are  many  difli- 
cutties.  First  there  are  generally  no  means  of  aacerbaining  the 
value  of  the  improvements  and  of  the  results  of  labor.  The 
farmer  does  not  keep  accurate  accounts,  nor  does  he  debit  him- 
aelf  with  the  yearly  value  of  his  botitte,  or  with  the  produce 
which  ho  asm  off  the  furoi,  nor  credit  himself  with  wHg«^. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  instances  in  which  unimproved  land  of 
exactly  .similAr  character  in  the  same  neighborhood  has  l»en 
recently  sold,  and  in  such  cases  a  critcriou  is  established ;  but, 
In  the  absence  of  sncli  a  clrcumstanoe,  it  is  diffloult  to  see  bow 
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tlie  two  r»ctora  can  l)e  sepauHte*!  fmin  one  anoch«r.  We  might 
as  well  try  to  separate  a  child  into  the  part  attributable  to  the 
father  aiid  that  attributable  to  the  mother.  Xo?erthelei'8, 
Eereral  mlntiona  have  been  attempted.  The  &rs%  which  espe- 
cially comiiieDds  itself  to  the  I<^1  miuil,  l)bcau»e  it  presents  no 
le^  difliculty.  is,  that  a  surveyor  be  employed  to  eHliniate  the 
amount  or  each  factor,  and  that  his  cstimato  b«  tftken  aa  correct. 
This  would  facilitate  the  paAsing  of  the  Hiagle  tax  law  by 
wiuuingthe  votes  of  the  surveyors;  ami  if  aevoiupuuicd  by  a 
right  of  appeal  to  a  jury,  would  farther  via  the  votea  of  the 
lawyers;  but,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it  Is  worthless,  for 
the  Ultimate  of  a  narveyor  oonld  not  l>e  more  than  a  Rueet^  He 
mttsE  necessarily  either  defraud  the  pnblic  or  defraud  the  laud- 
holder,  eveu  if  he  aim  at  flxiuf;  the  present  value.  Bnt  tturvey- 
ors  are  apt  to  fix  aiiliciputory  vulnos,  iiud  values  far  higher  than 
aay  purchaser  would  ^ive.  In  one  of  the  British  colonies  I  t%- 
eently  purchased  »  small  piece  of  land  at  £3  per  acre.  I  pur- 
chased nt  auction,  duly  advertised,  many  being  present  to  bid, 
aad  laud  quite  close  and  very  similar  has  not  found  purchaserH 
M  £1  per  nore.  Vet  '.for  purposes  of  municipal  rating  which  in 
that  colony  is  based  ou  theGeor^an  "laud  value"  )  the  survey* 
or  iissessed  it  at  C'l  per  acre.  And  in  so  doing  Iliey  only  fol- 
lowed the  uniform  practice  of  their  profession  in  that  colony. 
The  second  solution  is  to  allow  a  wage  to  the  occupier  and  give 
the  state  the  value  of  tlie  rest  of  the  produce,  treating  him  a»  a 
mani^r.  The  pi-actical  objections  to  this  are  so  great  that  it 
scarcely  requires  dtsooasion.  It  assumes  that  accurate  accounts 
are  kept.  It  iLSSnmes  that  a  fair  wage  for  man^;ement  can  be 
determined  by  a  general  rule.  It  a^eumes  that  profit  comprises 
mme  other  element  besides  interest,  wages  of  snporinlendeuce, 
and  compensation  for  risk,  for  of  courae  all  these  must  remain 
with  the  landholder.  The  third  solutiou  is  bo  allow  the  land- 
holder a  proportion  and  the  state  a  proportion  of  the  gains. 
This  aniouuts  lo  an  income  tax.  The  above,  I  think,  comprise 
all  poseuble  solutions  consistent  with  the  principle  of  taking  the 
money  value  of  the  laud  rather  than  the  laud  itself,  and  they 
drive  us  to  the  latter  method  as  the  only  way  of  dCAliug  with 
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country  laiida.  There  are  several  methods  of  doing;  this,  but  all 
lie  uiitsidb  Geurgctsui.  The  state  might  Ivt  the  land  on  leaBeu  for 
the  usual  termii  (21  yearn  for  nn  agHcuUnral  lense,  60  for  a 
iiiiniDg  lease.  !Mt  for  a  building  lease,  etc.)  and  might  require 
the  covenants  usual  lu  leases  by  lar^  landholders  in  Knglnitd. 
On  expiration  of  a  lea«e  the  laud  might  be  relet  to  the  highest 
eligible  bidder.  The  state  might  retain  a  portion  as  a  model 
farm  and  might  aot  in  all  respects  as  an  English  landlord. 
Another  method  saggested  is  that  the  eicisting  occupier  should 
romaiu  in  posciisiou,  reat  free,  until  some  one  else  should 
offer  a  rent. ;  that  then  the  exiittiujc  orcujiier  should  be  placed 
under  a  rent  equal  to  that  offered  or  ehonld  give  np  pocsses- 
sioD  to  the  party  making  the  offer;  and  that  as  often  as  a 
higher  rent  should  be  offered  than  that  already  received,  a  simi- 
lar change  should  be  made.  Both  solutions  assume  tliat  the  lu- 
coming  oocupier  is  to  pay  the  ontgoing  one  for  improvements. 
The  objection  to  both  is  that  they  make  llxity  of  tenure  im- 
poaiUble,  although  a  practical  fixity  would  often  lie  produced  by 
the  obllgatiou  of  payiug  for  iiuprovements.  There  is,  however, 
great  difflcalty  In  determining  on  what  principle  to  assess  Che 
value  of  improvements  of  a  certain  kind.  I  mean  those  which 
have  a  higher  value  to  tlie  individual  making  them  than  to  the 
world  in  general,  as  where  a  man  builds  a  bouse  which 
Boita  hinuelf  but  is  not  likely  to  sell  for  the  amount  It  cost. 
Shall  the  cost  or  the  probable  selling  priec  l>c  the  basis  of  com- 
]teiuatiou !  If  the  former,  no  man  will  venture  bo  make  improve- 
ni«Dl«  for  his  own  personal  couvenlenoe  and  the  pleasures  of 
landholdittg  will  be  largely  curtailed  :  if  the  latter,  no  one  will 
venture  bo  offer  for  the  land,  and  the  existing  occupier  will  be 
able  to  retain  the  nnearued  increment.  Amid  so  many  difiicnt- 
tiee  a  suggestion  can  only  be  otTered  with  dididenee.  Ullue 
would  1m)  that,  in  the  main,  parties  should  lie  left  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  pn^eiil  law,  guaranleoiiig,  however,  to  teuants  com- 
pensation for  improvements,  and,  in  the  case  of  energetic  and 
capable  tenants,  fixity  of  tenure,  except  where  land  is  requiretl 
for  town  sites,  and  depriving  the  landholder  of  all  snch  un- 
eamed  increment  aa  he  has  not  paid  for  by  euabling  the  state 
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fiUDipuIsorlly  to  purchase  land  at  the  price  paid  by  Uie  holder 
pins  a  oompetiaatioii  for  layinj;  out  liis  money  ia  caMB  where 
be  has  not  reaped  %  prodt  or  rent — ^tbe  Htote  in  such  casee  taking 
the  risk  of  snbtteqtient  depreciatioo.  The  above  remarks  apply 
to  faniM.  Mines  and  i|tiarrleis  stand  on  a  different  Tooting,  and 
I  cannot  iiee  why  they  ahonld  not  be  vested  in  the  state  and 
either  be  worked  by  it  or  let  on  letiscs.  Geor^^'s  theory  seems 
to  me  pfcttliarii/  inapplicable  to  mines.  He  either  meaut  to  veet 
in  the  slate  tlie  rents  and  royalties  which  poeetbly  might  be 
obtained  from  mines  if  worked  to  their  ntmost  capacity,  or 
merely  those  vrbii-h  aetitally  arc  rcoeived  froiu  tbom.  If  the  for- 
mer, It  is  diUlcnlt  to  see  bow  the  proper  amount  coald  be  asoer- 
tained,  for  the  amount  obtainablu  depends  largely  on  thv  caipital 
at  the  command  of  the  owner  or  leooee,  and  probably  no  one 
wonld  work  a  mine  on  the  terms  that  be  must  do  so  to  the 
ntmost  extent  for  which  the  1argce>t  ima^nable  capital  wonld 
be  HofBcient  Ue  would  be  like  a  mortgagee  Id  poesemion, 
a  position  in  which  mortgagees  were  never  wilUog  to  place 
themselvfci  and  from  which  they  were  alwaya  saved  by  the 
appointment  of  a  rcc«iver.  Again  the  amoniit  which  can  be 
prudently  ralaed  depends  on  the  fluctnations  of  the  market. 
Yet  this  rule  is  what  George's  principles  require,  for  his  object 
in  declared  to  be  to  force  on  the  oae  of  land  to  its  ntmost  capacity. 
If,  however,  be  merely  means  that  a  royally  i»  to  be  k-vif<l  for 
the  amount  aftuall>/  obtained  the  owner  will  derive  no  advantage 
from  leasing  (be  mine  or  disadvantage  from  retaining  iL  lie 
will  therefore  not  leaRe  it,  and  he  ia  not  always  himtielf  in  a  posi- 
tion to  worlk  it.  If  a  Icrtinm  quid  is  to  bo  found  in  the  amount 
muaHi/  obtainable  from  mines  it  would  be  hardly  pnsslble  to  fix 
it  Of  oounie  fixt^  of  tenore  is  not  applicable  to  mining 
lessees. 

Besides  the  al>ove  difHcnlties  in  the  application  of  George's 
theory  to  country  lantbt,  there  is  another  whldi  applies  to  town 
sites,  also.  It  is  the  frequent  Hnctnation  in  the  "land  valae," 
which  would  render  It  neceasary  to  revalue  the  land  at  uhorl 
intervals — a  process  agreeable  to  the  sarveyore,  but  apt  to  entail 
an  estrav^puit  outlay  on  the  public. 
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ITT.  1  take  it  that  the  Uiird  proposition  wns  intended  to 
apply  to  bonntrj'  lands  only.  That  it  would  be  for  the  public 
advaata^  that  rorms  ahoald  be  worked  to  their  almost  capacity, 
tlius  cheapening  food  ^upplius  and  rendering  possible  a  larger 
population,  adniits  of  little  donbt.  That  it  18  for  tti^  benefit  of 
individitalH  liable  to  d«&titutiou  or  foud  of  country  life  to  t>e 
pennitted  to  work  them,  is  op«n  to  less.  But  tJie  rnle  would  not 
be  williout  exception.  It  could  not  be  applied  to  lands  reserved 
for  a  speciQc  purpose  unless  the  occupation  were  temporary  and 
without  right  to  oompensation  for  improvements.  Neither 
ooold  the  firstcomer  be  always  the  party  favored,  for  he  would 
□ot  alwaytt  be  the  man  moat  capable  of  developing  the  land. 
And  condition.s  would  have  to  be  ]ii-e««rilMsl  losocnre  the  fair 
and  careful  working  of  the  laud,  and  its  redelivery  (if  aban- 
doned) in  as  good  a  condition  as  Ihnt  in  which  it  was  received, 
with  a  liability  to  eviction  if  these  conditiooa  were  violated. 
On  the  whole,  tlie  principle  seems  an  admirable  one,  bat  it  musl 
be  remembered  tliat  George  does  not  desire  that  it  should  be 
acted  on,  but  immediately  goe»  on  to  assert  that  a  tax  on  land 
values  wonld  produce  the  same  effect — a  quesljou  considered 
below. 

IV.  In  afflrming  the  fourth  propmsilion-^that  to  permit  (he 
fice  occupation  of  laud  would  aboliiih  abject  poverty^^eorge 
falls  into  an  extraordinary  error.  If  a  part}'  having  the  prjvi. 
lege  of  utili^iug  land  \i  poHBetwed  uf  sufficient  capital  to  do  so, 
be  certainly  cannot  fall  into  exirente  poverty,  except  in  tlte  rare 
event  of  a  $(UOCc^ion  of  Ary  scasoni^.  But  if  (^as  is  a£aumed)  be  is 
in  danger  of  abject  poverty,  we  mtiat  assume  that  lie  posseasett  no 
capital.  How,  then,  shall  he  procure  toolx,  beasts,  seeds,  and  a 
dwelling  t — and,  if  some  good  fairy  supplies  him  with  these,  how 
shall  h«  procure  food  until  his  crops  are  Salable  t  George's  answer 
is  a  comical  one,  were  not  come^ly  sad  on  such  a  8nbjec4.  Before  a 
man  can  make  any  attempt  to  prMlu<«  either  tools  or  crops,  be 
must  &n>t  live  on  the  proilucts  of  llie  chiu^o,  which  are  not 
reooguizdl  as  CApituI ;  therefore,  after  beasts  of  the  chase  have 
lieeu  exterminated  and  the  country  civlliu>d,  be  can  still  sniisist 
without  eaptlal — i.  c,  without  food  and  toohi  previously  pre- 
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p«red.  Bui  thfi  hard  Tacte  of  life  oanaot  b«  faced  on  Hie  BtrengtJi 
of  aacb  theorems  as  thu; — as  well  might  a  muu  M!«k  to  balautie 
binueir  on  h  spi<ler'8  IhreAi) )  and  uniform  experience  in  new 
coQQtries  where  land  really  can  be  bad  gntuitously  is  tbe  best 
rcfatatioD  of  the  ftopbUtry.  Tbose  who  hare  commenced 
£irminK  on  ternu  approaching  those  proposed  have  cither  failed 
or  become  so  deeply  indebted  as  to  be  virtually  the  tenants  of 
their  mortgageett.  Evidently,  tbereforo.  tools,  8c«d^,  ratlona, 
e4c,  uinst  l)e  advanced  to  the  wonld-be  farmer,  as  well  as  land  ; 
but,  of  conrae,  with  proper  safpgnard*.  such  as  inspection  by  a 
government  ofllciat,  and  t)ie  retention  by  the  state  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  goods  advanced  (rations  exceptf^  i,  until  they  should 
be  paid  for.  It  mu«  lie  romenilwred  thi»t  the  object  is  to  give 
to  all  men,  whether  already  farmers  or  not,  the  opportuiiity  of 
niaiataining  themselves  from  (he  land.  And  the  object  \»  not  to 
give  temporary  relief  as  an  alms,  but  to  place  these  people  tn  a 
poHltloQ  of  taanly  indepeudence — to  enable  them  to  compete  on 
equal  terms  with  thone  more  favored  by  fortune,  and  to  add  to 
the  food  snpplivs  of  the  country.  Fur  this  reason,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  bigh  rate  of  interest  which  would  be  charged,  the 
duty  of  making  the  a<lvau(w«  could  not  be  left  to  private 
individuals  hut  mnst  he  undertaken  by  the  state,  which,  nnder 
a  proper  system  of  Kupervijiiou,  would  rarely  be  u  lo»cr  ;  while, 
by  exacting  a  rent  from  the  oocupiera  after  the  first  year  or  two, 
it  would  be,  in  nearly  all  caees,  a  considerable  galuer—and  Its 
gains  would  i-elieve  the  taxpayers  who,  in  the  firat  instance, 
need  not  be  burthened,  since  tbu  cxpeusce  could  be  met  by 
borrowing  on  state  credit.  Snob  achenties  have  been  carried  oat 
with  good  results  more  than  once.  Notablj',  by  tbe  French  gov- 
erument  in  its  settlement  of  Algeria  after  the  surrender  of  Abd- 
el-Kader.  It  is  not  too  nnieh  to  say  that  by  the  universal  adop- 
tion of  sneh  a  scheme,  poverty  would  lie  aholbbed,  population 
increased,  taxes  lightened,  and  the  world  tnnied  into  »  garden, 
v.  The  fifth  proposition  is  a  correct  statement  of  (Jeorge's 
mffuiinj^.  Ue  aMames  that  the  values  meutioued  in  propositions 
I.  and  II.  can  l>e  accurately  determined,  and  then  he  proposes 
that  a  yearly  sum,  equal  to  interest  on  those,  ahould  bo  levied  by 
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Uie  state.  The  rate  of  interest  he  doos  aot  specify,  bnt  it  can 
liardly  "be  otlicr  than  chat  stated.  This  sura  he  deiMgnatea  a 
"tax."  I  wilt  f^ve  below  my  reaaons  for  objecting  to  this 
designattoii.  In  dIgciiHning  tjie  principle  embodied  in  thin  propo- 
aition,  (Jeorge  is  gniity  of  the  most  tlagrant  fault  in  his  t>ook. 
Ills  mind  fixes  Itself  on  the  fiict.  that  so  far  as  gain  to  the  state  i» 
oonoerned,  the  result  of  vesting  this  yearly  rent  in  the  state  is 
tlto  Hitue  as  that  of  vciiiing  the  htud  itself  in  l^e  t<tate.  He  then 
slips  into  the  conviction  that  so  far  as  regards  the  ntUization  of 
the  land  by  the  people  and  tlie  ooui<e<ineDt  abolltJon  of  poverty, 
tbe  result  would  also  t)e  \hf>  same.  Bnt  be  does  not  attempt  to 
give  any  reason  for  UiiA  opiaion,  aad  bod  he  not  been  confiLsed 
by  the  fallacy  I  have  referred  to,  he  wonid  have  seen  tliat  no 
reason  ouuld  be  given.  I  have  made  frequent  int|Uiriee  from 
singte-taxers  on  tJiia  subject,  and  could  never  get  any  reasons 
save  the  following:  (1)  The  stale  would  be  In  the  position  of  a 
mortgagee,  and  in  the  event  of  arrears  of  the  "tax"  aocunin- 
lating,  it  could  seize  the  laud  it&elf.  In  other  words,  single- 
taxers  propose  to  produce,  in  a  few  iuKtanoes  and  by  a  ronnd- 
atmut  prooeHs,  a  result  which  it  would  be  mnch  more  sonatblo  to 
produce  in  every  instance  by  a  direct  process.  (2)  The  "tax" 
would  lower  the  selling  price  of  the  land — uonsequently  more 
persona  could  purcbitse — eonsequently  the  labor  mnrlcet  would 
be  relieved  of  unemployed,  and  if  the  relief  were  great,  wages 
would  rise.  Xo  doubt  the  cash  price  wonId  fall  by  the  capital- 
ized value  of  the  tax,  iHit  this  would  merely  prodnco  the  same 
effect  a»  a  sale  by  iostallinents.  Tltere  might  be  some  further 
fall,  twcauae  more  persons  would  deatre  to  sell ;  but  1  think  this 
is  exiiggcrutcd.  Laud  speculators  are  apt  to  hold  over  a  long 
time  for  a  good  price,  even  if  they  do  pay  a  tax,  and  there 
would  be  considerable  competition  among  pnrchnsers  nulesi  the 
demand  were  limited.  Perhaps  the  practical  effect  would  bo 
wnalk-r  and  lougor  int^allbientK,  and  a  deliciency  In  the  snpply  of 
AiOed  labor  ia  apt  to  be  supplied,  not  from  the  unskilled  nor 
from  thotte  skilled  in  other  occupation^  but  from  apprentioeK. 
The  advantage  would  be  very  small  compared  to  that  accruing 
(torn  public  ownership. 
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VI.  In  refusiDg  vompeDfiation  to  the  landholden  Q«org«  is 
ag«in  inconsistent  with  lilmself.  He  nr^:ctt  th»t  If  compensation 
were  paid,  the  stat©  would  not  be  a  gaiuer.  But  his  view  is 
Uiut  the  poeseeaioii  of  wealth  by  die  individual  does  not  harm  the 
Btate  provided  that  tliat  wealth  consisla  iu  personalty.  If  com- 
pensation  were  [Miid  the  individiiHl  wonhl  have  only  penmnally. 
The  moot  ohviona  objection  to  "tax"  or  con&^cstiou  without 
ootnpensiitioii  is  that  it  nniouats  to  robbery.  Single  laxera  do 
not  see  this,  but  the  followiug  hypothetical  cas(»>  will  make  it 
clear: 

(1)  The  state  seihi  land  by  auction.  A  purchases  it,  no  one 
Vi\m  bidding  HiO  iniicb  tkS  be.  He  therefore  pays  the  state  iCei  fVill 
value.  Afterwards  the  state  levies  the  value  a  second  time  by 
th«  "Uuid  tax.''  If  the  state  were  to  wait  till  the  "htnd  valae" 
bad  increased  and  then  levy  only  on  the  increase  this  would  be 
perfectly  just,  but  this  ut  uot  what  i,**  proposed.  On  fieorge's 
principles  if  the  landholder  were  to  redeem  the  "tax"  by  pay- 
ing itu  capitalized  value,  the  state  (although  the  value  had  not 
Increaficd)  would  be  entitled  to  oontfnne  to  levy  it  and  so  on  od 
injitiitam, 

(2)  A  is  entitled  to  unimprovetl  land  worth  so  much,  and  to 
ships  of  the  some  valne.  He  divides  his  estete  equally  between 
two  sons,  U  and  C,  giving  the  land  to  B  and  the  ships  to  C 
Ilien  the  aingle  tax  is  made  law  and  the  state  takes  away  B's 
share  bat  Icsi-es  Cs  antouehed.  Surely  tliey  ought  to  bring 
their  portions  into  hotchpot.  Their  father  would  hare  left  it  so 
had  he  foreseen  the  land  tax. 

(3)  One  man  spends  his  money  on  land,  another  oo  goods. 
Why  should  the  whole  weight  of  rectifying  a  public  wrong  fall 
exclnsively  on  the  former  T 

(-1)  A  buj-s  unimproved  land  for  a  trtlle.  Its  valne  greatly 
inoreasee  and  he  then  sells  to  B  who  pays  the  value  of  the  in- 
orewe.  Afterwards  the  single  tax  becomes  law,  and  the  state 
(brces  B  to  pay  a  second  time  for  the  land  value,  but  allows  A, 
who  alone  is  possessed  of  the  land  valne,  to  retain  it. 

(5)  A  ba>-H  land  as  above  bat  letB  it  lie  waste.  B  deriree  to 
coltivate  it     A  will  uot  allow  him  to  do  so  unless  he  pays  the 
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incrctiMM)  land  value.  B  refunea  and  prooe«dA  lo  utilize  the 
land.  A  appeals  to  tho  law  and  the  fitatu  piitH  U  In  Jail. 
Under  compulsion  or  tb«  state  B  parn  A  the  land  value.  The 
BtAte  then  ptuscs  the  single  tax  act  and  niakc«  B  pay  over  again 
but  lets  A  go  Tree. 

Shortly  the  single  tax  hits  the  wrong  man. 

Bnt  bcsideit  its  injujvtice  the  principle  of  couflacation  reaobea 
even  on  Georgian  priuciplex  ntnch  beyond  laud  valnMi.  On 
Georgian  principles  the  landholder  holds  the  uneained  incre- 
ment npou  trust  for  the  state.  Now  whatever  a  truatce  par- 
cbaseei  with  the  proce«<ls  of  hin  trust  ftind  is  itaelf  afTt>cted  vith 
the  trust.  Tliun,  if  be  Mils  the  trust  e«tate  and  buys  a  ship  or 
a  factory  with  tli©  money,  tlie  beneficiary  may  claim  it.  If, 
therefore,  a  landholder  sells  the  land,  the  money  (ho  far  as  it 
representfi  the  unearned  inci'onieul)  Iwtongii,  if  George's  princi- 
ples bo  suund.  to  the  otate,  aud  whatever  be  purchases  with  the 
money  belongs  to  the  state.  And  as  almost  all  wealth  originaUy 
cousisted  in  laud  it  may  safely  tie  aven-ed  that  almost  all  wealth 
might  ou  this  principle  be  confiitcated  to  the  public.  To  work 
uut  this  principle  would  reijuire  more  time  aud  space  than  I 
have  at  my  disposal.  The  answer  generally  by  singletaxcrs  to 
the  prnpoital  ttmt  the  landholder  should  l>e  compensated  is  tliis  : 
"Landholdiug  is  a  crime  deserving  of  puuishiuent,"  a  reason 
which  entirely  ignores  Uie  maxim  '^  }fo»  ^  re\u  ninl  mens  rea," 
and  besides  implies  that  land  cultivation  is  also  a  crime,  aioc6 
this  is  not  periulUed  lo  those  who  will  not  also  purchase  the 
"  land  value."  A  mure  specious  answer  would  bv  that  the  stut^ 
paying  by  bonds  rather  Uian  by  casli,  would  pay  an  annuity 
equal  to  that  which  it  would  receive,  but  thii  would  not  be  so, 
for  the  nmouDi  which  the  stale  would  pay  would  be  interest  on 
the  Itxed  amount  of  the  purchase  money,  while  tliat  which  it 
would  receive  would  be  Inlerott  on  tlie  fluctuating  amount  of  tlM 
land  value. 

\'II.  I  must,  now  explain  my  reason  for  objecting  to  call  the 
ground  rent  a  "  tax."  A  fox  is  a  sum  levied  for  the  proteiction 
of  person  and  proiwrty.  Coa.seonenlly  person  and  property  (of 
oil  kiuds)  ought  to  contribute  to  it.    SomepenoDS  might  indeed 
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be  exenipteil  ou  ucoouDt  of  poverty,  uiid  8om«  species  or  properly 
on  a4.'Count  of  the  difficalty  of  aRBeHiia^  or  levying  tte  tax,  but 
nothing  could  be  more  uureusoiiable  tluw  to  itse  ground  routs 
for  tbiB  purpose,  for  the  land  in  respect  of  which  they  are 
levied  is  not  in  n«e(l  of  protection.  The  ground  rent,  therefore, 
if  Ievie<l,  should  be  applied  to  some  other  purpose.  Tlie  most 
fitting  would  be  to  enable  the  i«tate  to  eugago  in  remunerative 
enterprises,  but  tJiiK  subject  is  too  wide  for  the  present  e«iny. 

YIII.  It  is  implied  rather  than  exprcsiMKi  iu  George's  work 
that  in  the  event  of  a  "  land  tax  "  beiug  imposed  the  »»-called 
owner  (or  holder  of  the  land  In  fee  simple)  8bonld  be  reitpousj- 
ble  for  the  "tax"  rather  than  the  occupier  (or  holder  for  a 
limited  period).  But  nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable  than 
to  uiake  this  a  universal  rule.  ^Vhoeve^  receives  the  unearned 
increment  should  pay  the  value  of  it  to  the  state.  If  land  bo  let 
at  will,  and  the  landlord  be  accustomed  to  raise  the  rent  every 
time  the  unearuci)  increment  increases,  the  tax  should  fall  ou  the 
landlord ;  but  if  the  land  be  leased  at  a  fixed  rent,  then,  If  the 
anearnod  increment  baa  increased  during  the  currency  of  the 
lease,  the  *<  tax,"  so  far  as  it  represents  this  Increase,  should  fall 
on  the  tenant. 

On  the  whole,  then,  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  theories  of 
Geoi^  are  apt,  if  tried,  to  be  found  inadequate  to  the  object 
proposed  to  Ite  I'ealized.  If  the  attention  pf  reformers  l>e  con- 
centrated 00  them  tliey  will  only  block  other  and  wore  effodual 
measares.  At  )>est  only  a  small  percentage  of  che  "land 
value"  will  Im  levied,  and  many  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  will 
be  required  in  auccecnive  parliaments  l>efore  the  full  amount  of 
the  unearned  increment  can  be  obtained.  In  these  tstrugglee 
years,  perhaps  generntionH,  will  Iw  wasted,  and  It  is  not  too 
much  to  .say  that  a  l>etter  scheme  cx>uld  not  bo  devised  for  secor- 
ing  the  indefinite  postponement  of  socialistic  legislation. 

H.   W.   liOYD  Maokat. 


SHAM.  THt-:  UNITED  STATB  LEAD  OR   BE  LED  IN 
THE  M^HER  OF  BlMlvFALLISM? 

BV  V.  1.  SOfldT. 

SOHJi  able  heads  of  great  joumaJs  are  beginnttig  to  see  the 
ahfturdity  of  jiocitpoulug  »  retnru  to  honest  bimetallism 
aoUl  801I10  foreign  governmenbt  lUiall  be  iodaced  to  join  the 
TTmted  states  to  do  so.  It  is  rather  Iitte  to  come  to  &  realizing 
sense  of  the  bnmiliating  position  in  whicih  onr  country  has 
plated  itself  during  the  last  twenty  yean*;  hut  not  too  lute  to 
get  out  of  it,  and  to  get  once  more  on  tirm  ground  for  a  national 
currency. 

1  take  isKue  witli  a  current  opinion  which  Kupposm  a  necessi^ 
for  8Uoh  Joint  action.  I  think  it  not  »o  much  an  intelligent 
opinion  as  an  infinitely  multiplied  echo.  It  i»  like  the  rerer- 
lieratlons  that  come  from  a  single  pistol  shot  in  the  middle  of  the 
Koniff  See  in  Tyrol ;  echoing  in  thnnderons  tonot  bacic  fi'om  one 
mountain  wall  aflvr  another  of  it)«  iihorce  and  rolling  away  np 
tlie  deep  valleys  between  until  it  eeema  a  tJiunder  that  pervades 
all  natare — yet  it  is  but  the  Suiiuitvly  multiplied  report  of  » 
aingle  pistol.  The  great  money  lending  powerti  of  the  world,  to 
whom  governments  and  all  sorts  of  corporations,  as  well  M 
individualih  are  in  debt,  hare  skillfUliy  chosen  the  points  at 
which  to  Kre,  uud  keep  firing  thoir  urtiller}-  to  make  public 
opinion  for  a  higher  value  money,  until  Uiey  have  made  all  this 
great  land  echo  opinions  which  it  has  every  reason  ta  honesty 
and  in  defense  of  its  own  safety  and  prosperity  not  to  echo.  I 
bold  that  [lie  United  States  can  resume  bimetallism  and  can  lift 
silver  back  to  its  old  value  without  any  assistance  from  other 
govorunieuts,  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  great  body  of 
its  own  people,  and  with  vast  benefits. 

I  have  followed  the  iuitiatory  steps  and  the  actual  proceedings 
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of  eacb  of  the  four  great  monetary  ronferenoes.  The  flret,  held 
Id  I'aris  iu  ISdi,  od  tbe  invitation  of  France,  "  lo  diiicuM  Htiuply 
the  aniflcatton  of  coinage  thronghout  the  world,''  etc.  At  this 
conference  Saiuael  B.  Buggle«  of  New  York  was  tb«  leading 
United  Staten  delegate,  and  in  conjunction  with  Senator  John 
Sherman,  who  was  then  iu  Purist,  at)  rL-proeent»tivV9  of  the 
United  States  took  it  upon  themselves  to  initinie  and  to  support 
the  gold-unit  propaganda.  It  thus  became  au  American  move- 
ment— one  purely  theorecicJtl,  and  not  then  supposed  to  l>e  a  war 
on  silver,  or  a  m«anH  of  Itmseniug  itH  value,  or  of  Healing  up  all 
credits  by  increasing  tJ>e  value  of  the  gold  units.  Oold  lind  for 
several  years  before  that  time  Ix-eu  a  cheai>ening  metal.  Just 
then,  however,  gold  production  was  diminishing  and  silver  iu* 
cntasiug.  It  did  not  take  the  great  loaning  classes  long  to  see 
that  their  profits  would  be  great  by  making  only  one  nii'tal  the 
uuiverflal  unit.  If  gold  production  had  passed  its  maximum, 
and  silver  pi-oduction  was  on  the  increa^  relatively,  gold  might 
soon  become  the  dearer  metal.  The  ITnited  Statea  voluntarily 
began  lo  pull  llie  chosluuts  out  of  the  tire  for  the  money-k-ndere 
of  Europe.  Agitation  liegiin  in  1667  was  continued  by  the  gold 
propaganda,  .until  the  unnecessary  and  suicidal  revolution  was 
conHRramated  by  the  act  of  (Congress  of  1873,  subverting  the 
silver  and  adopting  the  gold  unit,  and  eliminating  the  silver 
dollar  from  American  coinage.  There  has  not  been  a  time  since 
that  action  was  taken  when  a  reversal  by  our  Congress  of  that 
revolutionary  legislation  against  silver  might  not  have  carried 
up  the  price  of  .silver  and  diminished  the  iutlated  value  of  gold 
to  their  standard  parity. 

The  writer  has  l>ce»  an  attentive  render  of  the  (Uwu«slons  in 
the  great  monetary  conferences  of  1S7S,  1S89  and  XSifi,  and  in  all 
of  Iheni  the  discussions  have  revealed  usingnlar  prepouderanvo  of 
opinion  among  the  learned  delegates  towards  the  jostice  of  an 
absolute  return  to  bimetal  I  i!<iii.  But  there  has  always  been  a 
turniag  of  the  eyee  of  foreign  representatives  to  the  American 
delegates  to  ask,  iu  substance,  if  not  in  form,  "  Wliat  has  your 
government  authorized  you  to  say,  or  to  guarantee,  in  that 
direction!    Your  country  is  the  great  silver  producer.     Your 
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gOTemm«nt  put  aside  the  Bitver  stwidard,  and  SDbstJtnted  the 
gold.    Sow  wliatdo  yoa  propose  to  do?" 

liacli  time  th«se  qnestions  in  one  form  or  luiother  were  put  to 
the  American  del^at«s,  tliey  were  powerlena  to  make  auy  detl- 
nite  answer  Tor  their  government.  It  has  beou  evident  in  every 
one  or  these  great  conferences,  that  representatives  of  ^reat 
loaning  houses  have  been  in  them  a»  delegates  of  Etiropean 
nationa,  and  have  been  oonHpicoooa  in  advocating  the  siogle 
gold  standard.  But  it  has  acenied  plain  from  the  uttenuiooe  of  the 
mor«  promineDt  statesmen  in  those  conferences  that  they  woold 
have  been  glad  to  hare  the  United  Stutes  take  the  lead  bavk  to 
the  safe  grouud  from  which  she  bad  departed  ;  she  alone  being 
in  a  safe  position  to  take  the  lead  so  that  the  rest  might  safely 
follow. 

While  silver  has  steadily  declined  in  valne  throngh  the  policy 
ofonrou-u  government,  the  evils  attendant  on  the  decline  liave 
aflsnmed  alarming  proporttona.  The  absolute  necessity  of  main- 
taining bimetallism  which  a  dozen  years  ago  was  only  appre- 
ciated by  Ihofle  who  had  given  the  subject  stndy,  has  now  be- 
come a  part  of  popular  oonviutioQ  all  roand  the  world.  The 
gripe  of  hard  timed  has  for<^ed  the  thonghtless  to  tliiulc.  The 
monstrous  effects  of  contraction  to  a  single  gold  standard  are  per- 
meating the  minds  of  business  men  of  all  countries.  Public 
opinion  everywhere  is  more  ripe  for  a  return  to  btmetalliam 
than  ever  before.  It  needs  only  a  leader.  The  TTnited  States 
is  in  a  posittun  to  lead  succc:«futly.  It  seems  to  me  tJiat  we 
have  been  as  n  nation,  and  are  now  in  a  hnmiliating  position  on 
this  qneKtton  ;  asking  other  nations  to  help  us  to  do  what  we 
have  fidl  power  to  do  alone,  auil  the  greatest  interest'  in  doing. 
Shall  we  bear  again  that  echo — from  the  blank  wall  of  ignor- 
ance— "Would  yon  have  the  silver  of  all  the  earth  dumped  into 
our  mintaT"  It  remimls  me  of  the  question  the  old  so-called 
"  coDHervrttives"  always  put  to  the  mau  who  favored  freedom  to 
the  black  race:  '-Would  you  have  yonr  daughter  marry  u 
nigger!"     One  is  a.s  i>ertinent  aft  the  other. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  that  has  any 
Iver  to  spare.    France  baa  more  coined  silver  than  any  other 
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nation.  What  she  nses  in  lier  daily  trade  Hbe  catrnot  do  with- 
out. Hor  dodiestio  tnule  is  largely  ou  the  v»h\i  IkisIr,  for  wbicJi 
only  silver  is  convenient.  Her  paper  istines  are  based  on  gold  or 
ftilvcr,  at  the  option  »(  the  govern iiieol,  wliieb  mii^  l>e  held  to 
redeem  them,  and  the  other  reservea  in  the  government  and 
btuik  vunlt«  cunnut  bo  removed  without  anderuiining  the  whole 
Btmccnre  of  her  money  sy»tem.  The  silver  franc  is  her  unit  of 
Talue.  Bill  let  \is  8iip{>o&o  a  case.  Let  tu  suppose  that  a 
Freucliman  haa  purchased,  iio  matter  where,  a  thonnand  pounds 
of  silver  for  a  huDdrtd  thousand  doUartf,  or  live  hundred  tltoa- 
Band  frant^  That  would  he  twenty-nine  per  rent  less  than  its 
coinod  value  in  the  United  Statcii.  Let  him  have  it  coined  into 
silver  dollars.  That  would  give  him  a  profit,  if  coinage  were 
free,  of  j>:!9,000.  Goo<l.  But  where  cbo  bo  itpend  it  t  Only  in 
the  XTnited  States.  He  will  be  like  any  other  immigrant  who 
briDg»  to  our  ithorca  $100,000,  or  $129,000  to  add  to  our  wealth. 
We  keep  the  wealth  ;  another  country  baa  lost  it. 

If  silver  or  wheat  or  pork  gtjcs  down  in  price,  it  is  the  home 
producer  that  lwK#.  If  Cht-y  f^"  "!'•  Ili^  home  producer  >ius  the 
gain.  Shall  ve  legislate  to  abase  or  to  increaae  the  value  of  our 
own  products  t 

Free  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  eHtabiiBbed  ratio  cannot 
be  eoterc<l  upon  too  quickly.  Eight  great  mountain  Htales 
would  again  echo  to  the  spur  of  indnstrien  now  stagnant.  Bvery 
state  in  the  Union  would  feci  (be  new  life  of  u  souud  currency, 
sabject  to  no  comerH,  and  not  growing  in  value  so  as  to  promote 
hoarding  and  buaiuc:«  parulysift. 

Xot  foreign  conferences,  but  United  States  leadership  in  do- 

feoae  of  its  own  products  and  its  own  money,  is  what  the  times 

deinaod. 

F.  J.  Scott. 


THE  IMMIGRATION  QUESTION. 

BY  WM.   n.  tKVrBKX. 

"  Fliiil  out  tho  cnuwi  r>f  thin  MTbct : 
OrralluTsay,  lUecauwoftblsdeCecl ; 
For  tliin  vfTccI  (trfcutlw,  cuiiiuh  by  cnuw.-." 

— Shakeiipearf. 

TIIEUE  \m  uo  questiou  that  ounfrouts  tho  gov«riimoiit  of  the 
United  Stated  that  requires  more  aeriutm  aad  prompt  oon- 
sfderatfon  thau  the  niaUer  of  immignitiou. 

Ah  ire  fAaud  at  that  Great  Aineriosn  ifAteway — Oastle  Garden 
— and  scv  thousands  of  ignorant  and  6lt>iy  persons  landed  OQ 
onr  fair  shores,  w«  feel  a  thrill  ot  aUrm  and  ask  onrselreji,  can 
the  vital  syatciu  of  our  beloretl  vouutn,-  nx^ivo  th«e«  Hhip  lo»d» 
of  llltJiy  hiiiiutiiily  with  ttarely  t  To  ho  sure  it  is  a  fuiidauiental 
principle  of  this  government  to  -welcome  the  opprased  to  our 
elioros;  but  are  we  not  ondangering  repiihHcaii  form  of  (fovern- 
ment  as  welt  as  the  health  and  prosperity  of  our  people  t  Um, 
Uieu  we  ahonid  place  a  ttultable  restriction  apon  litis  evil. 

Let  ns  analyse  this  great  qneetion  from  its  variona  standpoints, 
and  If  evil  be  found  let  ns  iN>tirageou8]y  handle  it  and  detennioe 
what  remedy  should  be  applied. 

There  are  two  classea  of  iniiutgrants  with  which  I  propose  to 
deal,  the  desirable  and  the  andestrable.  From  among  those  of 
the  former  class  we  find  many  of  onr  best  citizens ;  but  from  tlie 
latter  class  wo  find  the  ignorant,  the  pauper,  the  diwaeed,  and 
the  criininal.  It  is  the  rapid  arrival  of  the  lar^  niiinlwra of 
this  nndesirable  class  that  oaoses  os  to  look  upon  the  aituatioo 
with  gn-at  alarm. 

To  exclnde  the  people  of  any  oatioa  would  be  a  blot  npou  the 
fair  imgo  of  civilisation,  as  Is  the  miserable  Chinese- ExHoston 
act.  It  has  always  been  the  pride  of  onr  iieople  to  ttay  to  the 
weak  and  oppressed  of  dct«polic  Europe  "Come  to  America,  Uie 
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iftDc!  of  tlie  free  and  the  home  of  the  lintve."  But  for  us  to 
opea  wide  oar  arnts  to  welcome  the  pauper,  the  ignoraot,  the 
dUeawd  and  tlie  criiDinal,  U  radically  wrong.  And  a  restric- 
tion dhoald  l>e  placed  upon  this  growing  evil,  or  we  shaU  soon 
find  our  fair  America  in  a  moest  deptonible  condition. 

That  we  are  rwieiviug  a  greater  nnmber  of  the  undesirable 
than  we  are  of  the  desirable  class,  can  readily  be  soen  from  the 
foct  that  BDjflnnd,  Ireland  and  France — the  conntries  from 
which  the  most  dvsirablo  dass  comes — sent  us  from  187  L  to  tSSO, 
998,851 ;  and  from  1$81  to  1890,  they  aent  na,  l,a54,8»:{— «r  an 
increase  of  4t  per  cent  for  the  decade.  While  on  the  other 
hand  those  conntrieH  from  which  we  reoeive  onr  niottt  andesira- 
ble,  viz.  :  Polautl,  ItiitMia,  Italy  and  Hungary,  fient  ns  from 
1871 1«1880,  128,911  ;  and  fhtm  1881  to  1890  we  received  689,- 
837 — or  an  increase  of  43o  |>cr  oenl  for  the  decade.  It  is  also  a 
fact  that  60  per  cent  of  these  last  named  cx>uld  uot  read  or 
write.  That  the  importation  of  such  a  largo  per  cent  of  igno- 
rant  persons  into  this  conntry  is  directly  responsible  for  a  large 
amount  of  the  urimes  committed,  a  oertaia,  for  while  only  29 
per  eent  of  our  popntalion  Li  foreign,  agUnoo  at  the  bulletins 
issued  by  the  census  oBlco  on  "  pauperism  and  crime  "  will  fbr- 
nlsb  food  for  thought  for  tiiose  i&terceted  in  the  welfare  of  our 
country. 

The  total  number  of  oouvictA  In  penitentiaries  in  the  United 
States  in  IS90  was  45.233.  Of  this  numtier  there  were  15,Sd8  of 
foreign  birth  or  parental  Omitting  tli«  14,<t^7  colored  per- 
sons, we  find  that  514  per  cent  of  oar  penitentiary  populotlou 
wa«  of  foreign  element. 

The  numtwr  of  inmaten  of  juvenile  reformatories  in  1890  woB 
14,84G.  The  nativity  of  3,3'2i]  was  uot  known.  Six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  were  of  foreign  birth  or  parent- 
age. Omitting  the  l,943colored  persons,  aud  we  find  thatOS  per 
cent  of  those  of  known  nativity  was  of  foreign  elen>ent ;  aud  of 
the  77,045  alotslionse  paupers  in  the  United  States,  June  .10, 
1S90,  32,177  were  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage;  6,467  were 
colored  persons.  The  nativity  of  2,274  wa8  uukuown,  as  was 
the  oativi^-of  the  pareniB  of  10,fi08.     Omitting  the  oolorad 
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persons,  and  tboite  whose  nativity  was  not  known,  we  find  that 
69jt  per  ocnl  or  oitr  paHpera  was  of  Toreign  eteiuent. 

It  moat  be  erident  to  the  statistical  stndent,  ob  well  as  to  the 
dlODghti'ul  observer  of  his  environmenii),  ttiut  we  are  now  not 
only  taking  in  faster  than  we  are  assimilating,  but  that  tbe  kind 
and  quality  of  our  food  Is  beooiuing  more  difllcult  Co  digest. 
The  arrival  of  anch  large  nnmbera  whose  habits,  costoms,  and 
prejudici«  bo  Ta»tly  differ  trota  those  of  (his  ootmtr}-,  rendets 
educational  advancement  and  transformation  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult. 

It  hAA  been  ft>e<)iiently  asserted  that  foreign  natioos  have  n- 
leaecd  ur  suspeodud  MQtenoe  of  many  criininalit  under  promlsA 
from  Uiem  that  they  would  emigrate  to  America ;  and  a  earefal 
review  of  the  eleventh  census  to  some  extent  confirms  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  For  we  find  an  alarming  increase  of 
crime  in  thiD  country',  while  in  Europe  the  number  of  convic- 
tions is  steadily  on  the  decrease.  Id  1800  we  had  only  one 
oriminal  for  each  3,500  supposed  to-be  law-abiding  citizeoa ; 
while  In  18!>0  wo  ha4l  one  criminal  for  each  760  persous — an  In- 
crease of  460  per  cent,  while  oar  population  had  iucreaaed  only 
70  per  ocnt.  That  this  is  a  ver)' serious  question  there  can  be 
no  doubt)  and  that  tbe  present  ansattsfactory  immigration  laws 
are  largely  reeponsiblo  for  Uils  condition  is  equally  certain. 

lliere  is  another  class  which  can  be  called  emigrants  for 
revenue  only.  They  come  to  this  country  with  no  tboiight  of 
becoming  citizens,  but  simply  to  i^arn  a  few  hundred  dollars^ 
which,  in  the  parent  nation,  would  be  regarded  as  a  t'ontpebuice, 
and  then  return  to  their  native  land,  having  acquired  tbe 
money,  not  by  demanding  aud  receiving  the  American  working- 
man's  wages,  but  by  living  in  filth,  saving  every  dollar,  and 
contributing  nothing  to  the  support  and  prosjieHtr  of  the  people 
that  have  enriched  them. 

That  the  American  people  have  a  duty  to  perform  there  is  no 
qiKstion.  Bat  what  shall  be  the  method  1  We  have  seen  those 
deadly  diseaset»— n^bolera  and  smallpox — brought  to  our  tibores  ; 
we  have  seen  the  anarchist  and  Mafia  societies  slay  our  guardians 
of  the  peace;  we  have  seen  ignorance— by  force  of  numben — 
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overthrow  intetligeiioe,  nocl  we  have  atna  tJie  Ata«HcAn  vag*- 
eamers  dutmiDHett  to  make  room  for  the  ignorant  Han,  the  Dago^ 
and  tlie  Pole. 

The  only  natiHractory  and  just  restriction  that  can  be  placed 
OD  iDiinl^nitioD  (s  to  fix  a  moral,  physical  atid  Intellectual  stan- 
dard by  which  proposed  iniuiigranta  miiat  be  rated  or  refosed 
odmleBioa  to  this  country.  Thl»,  and  this  alone,  will  give  UB  a 
better  and  more  desirable  dasa  of  iromigrantct. 

Congress  should  [miss  an  act  requiring  all  [wraowt  who  doBire 
to  emii^'ate  to  the  United  States  to  provide  tbemftelvee  with  a 
certificate  of  character  from  the  chief  executive  of  their  uity  or 
town,  statani;  that  the  pere»n  named  in  the  certificate  ia  of  good 
moral  character,  and  the  number  of  yeurs  he  has  txton  a  resident 
of  the  city  or  town.  The  law  Bboald  reqoire  that  the  certificate 
have  three  indontoments;  first,  by  the  chief  of  policit  stating  that 
the  person  named  haa  not  been  brought  before  the  conrts  on  any 
criminal  charge  for  a  period  of  not  lem  than  five  years,  and  that 
no  charges  are  now  pending  ngnimit  the  said  person.  Second, 
by  the  chief  health-officer,  stating  that  the  person  named  ia  in 
good  health,  and  that  no  contagious  diiteAses  have  been  re- 
ported in  bis  boQsehold  for  a  period  of  not  leas  than  one  year. 
Third,  by  the  chief  officer  of  tlie  pwr,  fttnttng  tliat  the  pci«un 
named  has  not  received  any  affiistaoce  from  the  poor  antborities 
for  a  period  of  not  lecis  (ban  five  years. 

This  certificate  shonid  be  signed  by  the  proposed  immigrant 
and  witnessed  by  the  chief  es^ecntive  officer  of  tJie  town  when 
issued  as  an  evidence  of  the  applicant's  ability  to  read  and  write, 
and  upon  his  arrival  at  the  port  of  sailing  the  certificate  shonid 
again  he  signed  by  the  person  holding  it,  in  the  prccsence  of  th© 
duly  accredited  agent  of  the  United  SUttett,  as  a  means  of  identi- 
fication ;  after  which  it  shonid  be  countersigned  by  said  agent 
Upon  the  immigrant's  arrival  in  this  country  the  immigration 
antborities  shonid  take  up  the  certificate  of  character,  and  issue 
a  certificate  of  admission  whicb  should  contain  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  person  togetber  with  the  statements  contained  in 
the  c«rt  Ificate  of  character. 

This  certificate  shonid  be  deposited  with  the  board  of  rc^isten 
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located  in  the  city  or  tovn  where  the  linmi^iTKntdMires  to  locate, 
and  ir  prior  to  the  expiratioQ  of  tlie  five  years'  reaideace  uooessarf 
for  uaturnUzatloa  the  inimigraat  d€slresto  locoto  fa  still  some 
other  town,  the  board  of  register  Hhall  issue  a  permit  containing 
all  the  statoments  tbat  were  in  the  original  ocrtilicate  of  uharav- 
ter  and  the  certificate  of  admiasion.  This  system  once  in  fbll 
Operation  wonld  ri»tilt  first,  in  giving  as  a  better  class  of 
imniigrante.  Second,  it  would  make  it  possible  to  exclnde  all 
nndesirable  persons.  Third,  it  would  prevent  illegal  naturaliza- 
tioa  as  the  varions  certificat«a9  vonld  akow  the  exact  time  the 
proposed  bad  been  in  tliU  country.  Fourth,  It  would  make  it 
possible  for  the  police  aiithuritic»  to  keep  fall  and  complete 
records  of  all  foreign  law-breakera,  as  each  tJuio  any  ofToutw  was 
committed  it  would  canse  an  indorsement  to  be  made  on  the  de- 
poeiited  oortifieute  of  admission.  The  certificate  of  admission 
simply  being  a  conditional  adntision — an  admiasion  on  proba- 
tion— if  the  criminal  record  beoame  bad  enough  the  immigrant 
conld  be  forced  to  return  to  his  native  country. 

An  objection  bnt)  boon  raiuMl  to  this  system  booaose  it  would 
prevent  immigrants  from  leaving  their  own  country  when  Ui« 
government  wiuhud  to  detain  them  for  military  service.  It  is 
trnc  tb|tt  this  would  alfect  tlie  Germans,  who  are  among  oar  best 
immigrants ;  but  ^nator  Chandler,  chairman  of  the  oonuuittee 
on  immlgTation,  in  writing  on  this  point  in  the  North  AmcrieaH 
Sevtea,  answered  this  objection,  lie  says;  "This  objection 
lalsee  the  question  whether  the  United  States  really  wishes  to 
take  as  its  cilizens,  away  from  foreign  countries,  any  citizen  of 
the  latter,  whom  their  goremmentH  are  unwilling  to  allow  to  de> 
part.     The  soundixt  answer  is  the  negative." 

The  whole  (luentlon  eentera  on  thin  one  point.  Do  we  want  to 
receive  immigrants  who  canuot  read  or  write  1  Do  we  want 
thotte  who  have  been  continnally  a  burden  to  the  lustitationa  of 
charity  and  poor  of  their  native  land  f  Do  we  want  peiaons 
who  have  been  convicted  of  criminal  offenses  or  who  httve 
bad  flenteoce  suspended  ander  promise  of  leaving  the  ooontry  t 
Do  we  want  those  who  now  hare,  or  who  Itave  reoently  had,  ooo-. 
(agiouB  diseaeea  in  their  fiiioily  f    Do  we  want  such  persons  as 
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as 


thete  made  oitiseos  of  tlie  United  StatesT  persons  who  do  not 
&nd  cnnaot  nndcrstAnd  repablican  iosCitntions  1 

If  we  do  not  want  this  claaB  then  1«(  us  m^  the  paesage  of  a 
Iftv  reqnlring  the  nse  of  Ihe  mnsutar  or  chanuiter  oertificate, 
&od  the  amending  of  our  naturalization  lavs ;  requiring  all  per- 
tons  not  only  to  be  residents  of  this  oonntry  for  a  period  of  not 
lees  tbaa  fire  years,  but  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  and  to  paaa 
a  Cur  esamlnattou  od  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

This  system  perfected,  mucli  good  would  re«nlt,  aa  it  would 
prevent  those  personct  who  are  bom  diseased,  cradled  in  filth, 
reared  in  ignorance  and  liring  in  crime  from  emigrating  to  the 
United  States  and  filling  onr  almdioaaea,  Jails,  and  aRylnnm,  and 
thus  becoming  public  charges. 

It  would  purify  the  ballot,  illegal  nataralizHtion  would  l>e  an- 
known,  oar  rotere  wonld  be  more  intelligent,  the  Auericau 
workinginan  would  not  bo  forced  lo  compete  with  so  filthy  a 
cluKi  and  the  life  and  health  of  the  people  wonld  be  more  ee- 
cure.  The  importation  of  diseawM  like  cholera  and  smallpox 
would  be  reduced  to  the  minimaui,  crime  would  be  greatly  re- 
daced  and  greater  peace  and  prosperity  would  guncrally  prevail. 

In  conclusion  let  us  amend  our  preoenl  immigration  laws  no  afl 
to  prevent  the  objectionable  daieej^  of  all  nations  from  coming  to 
America. 

William  H.  Jbfpbet. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  TRADE. 


RV  K.  I>  DBCTOK. 


ITS  Alf  able  article  on  the  tariff  qneaton  vritten  by  IjAvrence 
Irvell,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  and  which  appeared  in  the 
October  number,  1S93,  of  Thk  Asikkican  Jot^HKALor  Poi.iTicti, 
the  BtiMtling  proposition  Is  annoauoed,  t^at  there  ift  no  atich 
thing;  as  a  balance  of  trade,  either  in  bvor  of  or  against  a  coao- 
try.  This  aatlior  ny» :  "  In  the  United  States  a  desire  appears 
to  exist  that  the  exports  should  exceed  the  imports.  Tfaut  means 
that  more  produce  and  merchandise  should  be  sent  out  than  is 
broaght  in."  He  goes  on  to  say :  "For  the  year  ending  Jone 
30,  I8D1,  there  was  an  exoe«s  of  exports  of  about  forty  mitlioa 
dollars,  bnt  this  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  prosperity  as  the 
advocateH  of  a  high  tariff  seem  to  beliere.  The  United  States 
sends  the  greater  part  of  Its  produce  abroad  in  foreign  sblpfl, 
and  the  payment  to  vessel  owners  for  serrices  rendered  is  made 
by  export  of  goods.  Further,  many  European  countries  bSTS 
capital  investet!  in  the  land  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  the  amount 
belonging  to  British  capitalists  being  very  large.  The  Interest 
npon  these  iaTcetmeatit  ih  paid  at  least  twice  a  year  and  is  re- 
mitted in  the  form  of  exports  of  raw  material  and  food  suppll«a. 
It  is  therefore  erident  that  before  asttertiog  that  the  United 
States  hm  a  balance  of  tra<le  In  her  favor,  our  protectionist 
friends  would  do  well  to  deduct  &om  the  total  exports,  the 
amonnt  of  the  two  above-mentioned  Items  as  veil  as  the  pro&ta 
made  by  foreign  firms  having  branch  establishments  in  the 
states.  When  llils  has  been  done,  it  will  then  be  found  that  the 
amount  of  the  importa  ia  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  exports, 
a  balance  of  trade  either  in  favor  of  or  against  a  oonntry  being 
an  impoHsibility." 
Before  ucceptiDg  this  brood  propoeition  thaa  tmqtiallSedly 
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stAted  by  Uie  writer  qaoted  from,  we  are  led  to  in<]aire  what  ia 
mesiit  by  and  comprehended  in  tbo  termit,  iDteroational  trade 
and  oonimeroe.  IftJiey  mean  nothing  more  than  an  exchange 
or  barter  of  prodnrts  between  different  (»untrie«,  then  tn  every 
case  the  surplus  of  esch»nge  is  virtually  tmld  on  a  credit.  The 
nation  In  whose  favor  is  the  balance  of  trade,  oocupiee  the  posi- 
tion of  creditor  to  tlie  balance  of  Che  oommercial  world,  who  are 
its  debbom.  SnpposinK  tliiii  to  be  a  fovorable  position,  and  that 
the  nation  ooiititiues  to  prosper,  and  that  the  balance  of  trade 
remains  in  her  favor  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  it  is  evi- 
dent she  would  be  accomulating  nu  ever  incrcdtslng  debt  against 
the  balance  of  the  oommercial  world,  with  an  ever  diminiiUiinf> 
prospect  of  its  final  payment.  There  conid  Id  fact'  be  no  pti)'- 
ment  nntil  the  conditiona  of  trade  were  reversed,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  should  be  against  the  iiution  wlio  owned  tJto  debt. 
The  bolaooe  a^nat  her  conld  then  be  offset  against  the  accomn- 
lated  balancw  in  ber  favor  and  this  operation  wonid  have  to  be 
repeated  nntil  tlie  balaseee  against  her  should  e^ioal  those  in  her 
favor.  In  other  words  tie  final  Italance,  if  in  fovor  of  a  nation, 
would  reprceoni  virtually  a  donation  of  that  amount  to  the  com- 
mercial world,  and  if  against  her  it  would  represent  a  dear  gain 
of  the  amount  required  to  balance.  If  a  breeder  should  raise  a 
horee  worth  one  hundred  dollars,  and  should  export  him  from 
his  premises  to  a  nelgbboring  village,  and  there  trade  blm  for  a 
hone  worth  two  hundred  dollars,  be  would  naturally  think, 
when  be  got  home,  that  Ihe  bulimoe  of  the  trade  wiis  In  Ills  favor. 
Why  do  we  apply  a  different  criterion  to  int<>rnational  trade  t 
It  can  only  be  because  we  think  tJiat  it  lovolres  sometlilng  more 
than  an  exchange  of  products  or  barter  of  commodities. 

There  is  a  sort  of  vague  indefinite  idea  prevalent  that  it  is  a 
mixed  process  of  barter  and  sale,  and  the  nation  that  can't  de- 
liver tbe  goods  in  exchange  for  what  she  wants,  mast  buy  It  and 
pay  her  money  for  it,  and  that  the  nation  that  has  tbe  surplus 
giKHl.^  and  gets  the  money  for  them  is  tbe  better  off.  Right 
here  we  need  to  use  a  little  oircunwpectiou  to  avoid  being  en- 
tangled in  the  IntricaclcH  of  finance.  This  foreign  money  re- 
o«ved  in  exchange  for  goods  does  not  circulate  as  a  medium  of 
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exotwDge  in  the  connby  reoeiving  jr.  Considered  strictly  w 
money  or  a  ntodinm  of  exclisngo  or  tDcasure  of  valaee,  ife-ls  as 
worthleas  in  a  foreigD  country  as.  a  "Sew  York  street  car  ticket 
would  l>o  in  St.  Louift.  Conitidercd  without  refereoce  to  the 
material  of  which  it  is  oomponed,  its  valae  is  lueasiired  by  its 
purchaaing  power  in  the  country-  whore  it  circiilat«8,  and  when 
received  by  a  foreiga  country  in  exchange  for  her  surplus  pro- 
ducte,  it  can  only  be  laid  away  and  held  an  an  uuprodacUve 
pledge,  until  the  conditions  of  trade  are  reversed,  and  the  par- 
chasiog  nation  Bhall  have  a  surpltu  of  escbangeahle  prodnctB  to 
sell  when  her  cirenlaling  medium  will  find  Us  way  home,  and 
by  going  into  circiilatiou  again  acquire  a  positive  prodncttve 
ralae.  If  the  above  re«soniug  is  correct  then  International 
trade  ia  the  name  in  ite  exaential  character  and  conditions,  as 
trade  between  individual  And  the  nation  tbnl  succeeds  In 
beeping  the  t»lance  of  trade  in  her  favor  ia  the  exact  coanter- 
part  of  the  miser,  who  U  forever  exchanging  values  for  lite  mere 
aymbolnof  valaee,  and  who  by  hoarding  his  money  deprives  it 
of  its  actoal  productive  value,  which  is  derived  alone  from  cir- 
culatloD. 

In  the  foregoing  argument  I  have  considered  foreign  money 
strictly  sm  money  or  a  medium  of  exchange.  This  foreign 
money  is  nsualty  coiued  from  the  precious  metalit.  and  has  an 
intrinsic  commercial  value  independent  of  the  stamp  of  the 
foreign  mint,  and  it  can  be  melted  into  bullion  and  recoined  in 
denomlnaUoiis  of  our  own  money  or  u»ed  in  the  arts — in  this 
view  of  it,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  oonunodity  and  muiit  be 
elaased  with  other  products.  Viewing  the  subject  from  thia 
standpoint,  the  argument  narrows  itself  down  to  this  <iueHtiou  : 
Is  the  nation  exchanging  its  prodnots  for  the  precious  metals* 
uecexsarily  more  fortnnate  than  the  one  that  exchanges  its 
products  for  eomethiog  else  t— and  if  so,  why  so  1 

Let  OB  assume,  for  the  purposes  of  the  argumcut,  Uiat  our  author 
is  mistaken  In  snppo^ng  that  the  forty  million  dollars,  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor  in  1S91,  repri'sented  the  cost  of  Iransporta- 
tiou  and  the  lul«r««t  and  revenue  derived  from  foreign  capital 
Invested  in  this  ooantry — let  ua  suppose  that  it  was  a  net  balance 
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in  cob]),  paid  und  delivered  in  foreign  coin.  In  eetlnuiting  the 
advantage  and  profits  of  this  transaction,  by  which  we  received 
forty  millioii  dollars  wortli  of  guld  and  silver  In  exeliange  for 
oar  afp-ioaUnral  products  aod  raw  materials,  we  most  take  into 
consideration  that  this  is  one  of  tlie  greatml  mining  countries  of 
the  world,  that  oar  mines  prodnoe  more  gold  and  silver  than  we 
noed  or  ean  nse  either  in  the  arts  or  as  a  cir«.nIaUng  niedtani  of 
exchange,  and  hence  they  ore  articles  of  exports  In  this  view 
of  the  qneKtioo,  our  balance  of  trade  represents  a  return  of  oar 
own  products.  Onr  ingennity  i»  equal  to  that  of  the  old-time 
mill  boy,  who  put  bis  corn  in  one  end  of  the  I»kg  and  a  rock  in 
the  other  end,  to  make  it  balance  acroea  the  bock  of  liis  mule ; 
oar  bullion  servM  tlie  same  usefnl  purpu«e  in  preserving  oar 
Iwlance  of  trade — and  like  the  boy's  rock,  it  ta  aa  good  when  it 
gets  home  as  when  it  started,  and  no  better,  the  only  difference 
being  that  we  pay  foreign  vesiiels  to  take  it  abroad  and  bring 
it  back,  while  the  mill  boy  rode  his  father's  unle. 

E.  L.  Rkcfob. 


REPUDIATION. 

BV  S.  M.   Bt-RC»AB». 

THIS  long,  obnoxioofl  word  is  ptaced  at  th«  head  of  t-bifl 
paper  because  it  lias  become  neceHtuuy  to  uiake  its  more 
intiniatu  ac<]uaintauc».  The  mewiiDg  of  the  word  lA  to  pat 
away,  U>  refuse,  to  reject ;  and  aa  aome  things  must  be  put  away, 
others  reftaed,  and  etiU  others  r^eeted,  all  are  repudiaton  afc 
times;  the  moral  quality  of  the  act  depending  wholly  npOD 
what  we  repudiate.  The  am  of  the  word  is,  however,  largely 
confined  to  the  rejection  or  neglect  of  pecuniary  obligationB ; 
and  wo  shall  here  consider  it  only  as  it  is  applicable  to  debt. 

We  affirm,  fir^  that  the  repadiation  of  debt  is  sometimes 
inevitable,  frequently  neceesar^',  and  often  justifiable,  all  our 
prejudices  to  tlie  oontnurj  nottrithstandlng. 

The  popular  notion  that  a  pecuniary  obligation  cannot  be  re- 
pudiated without  dishonor  is  a  mistaken  one,  for  pecuniary 
obligations  are  among  the  least  sacred  of  any  that  may  be 
assumed  by  man.  The  promise  to  pay  money  Is  not  a  natural 
oUigation  like  that  to  support  aged  parents,  uurtare  yonng 
children,  or  btiry  the  dead ;  it  is  a  purely  artifioial  matter  of 
convenience  and  profit 

Borrowing  and  lending  are  two  halvea  of  ft  tnuisacUon  which, 
when  equity  is  observed,  is  equally  beneficial  to  borrower  aod 
lender.  The  lender  is  not  more  necessary  to  the  borrower  tbao 
is  the  borrower  to  the  lender.  Sorplus  wealth  would  be  a  ns»> 
lesB  and  liangerous  possession  but  for  the  borrower  who  relieved 
DS  of  its  eare  and  returns  it  enlarged,  or  enriches  as  while  be 
keeps  it  liightly  viewed,  the  borrower  is  much  the  more 
important  and  emential  factor  of  the  two.  Without  tbe  lender 
there  would  he  no  Horplns  wealth  or  special  privilege ;  all  would 
be  tNA  to  engage  In  the  creation  of  wealth  as  best  tbey  could,  on 
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eqaai  terina.  Without  tbe  borrower,  howerer,  warebouaea  and 
8bip«i  would  equally  rot,  and  the  mtllioualre  would  enjoy  but  a 
temporary  elevation  above  the  beggar.  Tbe  borrower  iA  the 
creator  of  wealth,  (he  lender  bat  the  absorber  of  it.  The 
borrowera  are  the  life  of  the  state ;  they  are  the  yonng,  the 
MMrgetio,  the  induKtriouti.  The  leaden  have  mostly  got  be- 
Ix^yond  thene  thinga.  Were  a  nation  deprived  of  itA  borrowers, 
tbe  low  would  be  irreparable  ;  but  the  lenders — well,  they  are  a 
part  of  the  team  that  has  escaped  the  lutrness  and  now  rides 
Bpou  the  load. 

The  equity  of  borrowing  and  lending  is  contained  In  the  word 
intereet  If  one  has  good  title  to  tbe  enjoyment  of  a  thing  de- 
sired  by  another,  he  may  part  with  it  for  a  consideration,  and 
that  consideration  ia  rent  or  interott.  It  mu^  Iw  remembered 
that  the  option  of  ceasing  to  pay  interest  or  rent  and  of  return- 
ing tbe  thing  borrowed,  tielongs  to  the  borrower  ;  it  is  his  way 
to  freedom,  whicli  none  may  bar.  It  Is  not  desirable  to  the 
leader,  however,  that  the  principal  of  a  loan  be  returned,  for 
this  throws  upon  him  the  burden  and  loss  of  reinvdttmcDt — the 
Ondingof  another  faithfa!  bondman  to  replace  the  one  he  has 
lost.  The  obligation  to  pay  interest  is  always  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  fairness  of  the  rate  of  interest.  Esoeaeive  rate  is  an 
Insurance  against  lo«  ;  and  to  juatify  the  insurance  there  most 
be  toBB,  or  else  there  will  be  robbery. 

By  common  oonaentof  the  world,  the  just  rate  of  interest  iB 
from  two  to  three  per  cent  per  annum,  for  tbe  best  secaritiM 
with  indefinitely  deferred  payment  of  the  principal  command 
wealth  without  limit  at  that  rate.  TJniyeraal  experience  juitti- 
fies  this  rate,  becanse  it  is  one  that  a  borrower  may  pay  and 
still,  with  diligence,  prosper.  This  is  a  generalization  from  the 
widest  ascertainmeat  of  iact  and  may  hardly  bo  called  in  ques- 
tion. 

That  borrowers  may  justly  claim  an  advantage  from  their  bor- 
rowing equal  to  that  derived  by  lenders  from  their  lending  is  a 
truth  rather  understated  than  otherwise ;  by  right  the  lar^ger 
share  should  be  titeirs,  for  they  create  the  whole  of  the  net  gain- 
It  follows  that  there  can  hardly  be  a  jnst  repudiatioo  of  a  three 
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per  cent  oblit^ation  ;  and  it  fotlowit  »l<)o  that  the  justificatioa  of, 
uutl  the  uiiMjastty  for  rcpndiatiou  IncreaM-s  wUti  the  itKi^rcoiM  of 
the  rate  of  intereBt,  and  the  fact  tvoon  bocomeB  ineTitable.  This 
is  about  us  solcma  aad  luterc«tiiig  a  fact  ua  is  ofteu  brought  to 
the  attention  of  investorH.  The  tenders  of  the  TTniled  States 
huve  linliilually  ctiurg«d  th«  borrowORit  a  rat«  of  intcrpiSt  twice  as 
great  as  equity  allows.  They  have  exa<!ted  In  advance  compen* 
salfon  for  a  genvrul  repudiation  which  has  bcvn  rendered  inevi- 
table by  Che  exaction.  However  high  the  balloon  may  8oar  or 
the  cannon  ball  bo  projected,  the  ultimate  retom  of  both  to  the 
earth'H  Hurfaoe  is  aranred.  However  much  the  borrower  may 
strive  or  ttio  li^ud^r  urge,  the  interest  which  cannot  h«  paid  in 
wealth  niuftt  b«  dlschar^d  by  repudiation. 

There  is  much  to  lament  in  this  inevitable  sequence;  a 
ninltitnde  of  minor  equities  will  be  buried  under  the  mi^or 
equity.  The  makinj;  of  an  artificial  lake  drowns  out  equally  the 
man  and  the  moteo  who  chance  to  inhabit  the  npot,  and  so  Also 
does  the  return  of  a  river  to  its  ancient  and  Iodr  abandoned 
channel. 

The  repudiation  that  is  to  ooroe  will  be  a  public,  not  a  private 
one.  Private  repudiation  can  no  more  be  tolerated  thiui  private 
reveuKe.  The  ground  of  public  repudiatioQ  will  be  oonsidera- 
atioiis  of  public  policy.  No  Individual  Interest  can  be  tolerated 
th.-it  is  contrary  to  the  public  velfore.  It  is  of  paramuont  im- 
portance to  the  state  that  the  citizen  should  be  free.  It  was  dis- 
covered Home  thoiis,-in(bi  of  year^  nfco  that  "the  liorrower  is  servant 
unto  the  Icuder,''  aud  nothing  contrary  to  this  has  bc«u  diiKOv- 
eied  since :  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  servant  in  this  connec- 
tion i»  identical  with  that  of  slave. 

To  borrow  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
not  above  three  per  oenu  is  a  permissible  bonda^  because  it  Is 
not  a  hopelem  one  ;  it  does  not  impair  the  eneifcy  or  blight  the 
proepectM  of  the  borrower ;  but  Just  as  we  rise  above  this  point 
Is  liumauity  sacrificed  to  greed,  is  degra^lation  created  by  sel- 
fisliDCts,  is  avarice  fed,  not  upon  the  products  of  toll,  but  U|)oa 
human  hloo4l. 

The  coming  repudiation  wilt  bo  forced  apoa  i»  by  neoeasity 
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■wliich  already  appean  inevitable ;  aRenrards  it  will  be  rocog- 
□l£«(l  sA  Just ;  and,  if  hiiiiiaiilly  does  Dot  retrojcmde  from  tbe 
hoar  of  tills  revolotioD  ;  if  it  shall  advance  taagbt  by  the  sUim 
logic  of  cv«iil8,  the  chlefesc  of  honian  interests  will  not  be  left 
to  the  donbtfol  struggle  of  baman  need  against  human  gro«d  ; 
the  geD«rttl  attlization  of  all  human  lalmr  tritJi  its  aroompaoi- 
tnent  of  ahnndant  sabeusteDoe  will  abolish  all  neceaiity  to  bor- 
row and  a  well  defined  public  policy  will  establish  eqnity  be- 
tween borrower  and  lender  so  that  repudiation  both  as  word 
and  dv«d  may  bvcouie  fa  reality  what  it  is  now  in  popular 
thooght — the  symbol  and  the  fact  of  moral  degradation. 

C.  >[.  BUBCHARD. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 

The  UaUed  SUaea.    By  Ooldwin  Smith,  D.  C.  L.    ISmo,  cloth, 
pages  812.     Xew  York  luid  I>ondon  :  Macniillnn  k  Co. 

This  is  an  outiline  of  our  political  history  from  the  discovery 

of  the  oontiDeiit  by  Colnnkbos  in  1492  down  to  the  yenr  IS7t, 

and  the  high  character  of  the  author  predisposes  one  favorably 

toward  the  book  before  b^inniug  its  perusal,     .\nyone  who  un- 

deratands  how  easily  and  how  strongly  the  average  mind  is 

pr^ndlced  and  bta.wd  by  the  intlueucett  of  birth  and  education  will 

make  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  Prof.  Smith  ia  an  Englishman 

both  by  birth  and  alliance;   and  the  American  reitder  may 

expect  to  bear  some  unpleasant  historical  truths  made  still  more 

unpleasant,  and  some  of  Uie  idoln  that  he  has  been  accu.stonied 

to  look  npon  with  a  feeling  akin  to  devotion  he  may  find  held 

op  in  a  very  unfavomble  lighc     He  should  remember,  however, 

as  a  fair  minded  man,  that  his  own  prejudices  are  just  as  likely 

to  tie  us  far  away  from  the  ti-uth  in  one  direction  a.*;  do  those  of 

the  author  in  the  other.    One  particular  value  of  the  book  in 

fact  lies  In  this,  that  we  are  enabled  to  twe  ourselves— not  as  «e 

osaally  do  &om  onr  own  self-satisfied  standpoint — but  as  we  are 

Men  by  others.     Prof.  Smith  is  so  much  of  uu  American  as  to 
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nrge  the  nnnexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States,  and  dedarea 
thai  the  Amoricaa  Common  wealth  ts  the  great  achieTement  of 
bin  ra«e;  hence  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  hiH  prejadir«s 
wiU  not  load  him  so  far  wrong  as  to  Invalidate  his  history  of 
this  country. 

He  devotes  leas  tlian  two  pages  to  Colinnbiu^  but  the«e  two 
pages  stand  out  in  strong  contrast  compared  with  the  panegyrics 
ve  80  lavishly  beotowed  apon  this  same  Oolnmbus  last  year.  Oa 
this  point  Mr,  Smith's  act'ount,  no  doubt,  has  more  of  the 
eleuicuta  of  history  :  while  onm  contains  mere  of  sentiment.  Ho 
more  correctly  reprments  Columbtu  as  a  man  without  reference 
to  the  outcome  of  bin  elTort,  while  we  are  naturally  liiollned  to 
estimate  him  by  the  reuulte  of  hiit  dii^-overy,  and  overlook  what 
might  otherwise  be  considered  senooB  blemishes  of  character. 

The  Jamwtown  Colony  is  discussed  fn  a  page,  but  the  Ply- 
month  Ooloay  is  treated  at  oonsidenble  lengtli.  He  recognizes 
the  Htcm  virtues  of  the  PutIImib,  but  has  not  &Ued  to  discover 
their  afroiijr  weak nmses.  The  other  colonies  are  briefly  described, 
giving  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each. 

Among  other  things  he  says  of  Pennsylvania  that  tcleratloa 
made  of  her  a  religions  museum,  made  up  of  Quakers,  Ajigli- 
onns,  Iiuthenuui,  Scotcli  Preabyterians,  Palatines,  Ridge  Her- 
mits, Dnnkers  and  Prctists ;  Roman  Catholics  here  as  elsewhere 
being  nnder  the  ban  of  suspicion. 

He  reganla  the  relation  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies  as  false,  and  thinks  ttiat  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  Heparation  was  sure  to  come  moner  or  later,  and  was  de- 
layed by  the  straggles  between  England  and  France  which  ex- 
tended to  the  colonies.  He  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  ad- 
vice of  Dean  Tucker,  Tory  though  be  was,  was  well  worth 
heeding.  He  declared  tliat  the  colonies  were  of  no  real  use 
oommercially  since  the  nwther  country  could  trade  with  an  inde- 
pendent colony  Just  as  well  as  with  a  de|>endeuoy,  a  truth  not 
yet  learned  by  many  of  our  own  people. 

He  quotes  from  Franklin,  Adams,  JefTerson,  and  even  Wash- 
ingbon,  to  show  that  the  colonists  had  no  settled  ideas  of  inde- 
pendence even  up  to  I875-— that  their  object  seemed  to  be  to 
have  all  unjuxt  mtrictions  removed  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
country  ;  yet  Professor  Smith  regards  separation  as  inevitable, 
and  laments  only  because  it  could  not  come  peaceably,  rather 
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Uiiin  tbroagb  the  coot  of  blootl  and  treasnre.  He  pronounces 
iroe  upon  those  by  whom  the  oCTouse  of  war  came,  wliicb  made 
tro  great  &mi!iea  of  oar  race  enemiee  instead  of  friendB. 
Amoug  those  w>iom  ho  holds  responsible  for  nar  »re  "tbe  arbi- 
trary and  bigoted  king,"  the  narrow,  pedantic  I^ord  Granville, 
Lords  North  and  Mansfield,  Ute  Tory  squires  who  shouted  for 
war  and  the  Tory  bishops  who  vot«d  for  it  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  (he  agitalore  and  preachers  of  Boston,  and  ''all  on  either 
aide  who,  under  the  inflaence  of  pamion,  interest,  or  selfisb 
ambition,  fomented  the  (laarrel  which  rent  asunder  the  Knglitili 
race." 

Among  the  American  agitatore  be  claaoes  Samuel  Adams  in 
the  Xorth  and  I'atrick  Ileury  in  tbe  South  as  the  princii>ala 
and  their  biographies  aa  written  by  him  differ  yery  widely  from 
the  orthodox  American  vorsiona. 

He  critioiseit  tbe  roIoniHta  at  the  close  of  tbe  war  for  the  spirit 
of  vengeance  dit^phiycd  toward  t)i«  vautiuishcd.  Ho  bolievos 
that  dvtl  war  aboold  always  be  followed  by  amneitty  and  cites 
our  late  Oivil  War,  among  others  &t  example  of  tlie  creditable 
practice.  He  regrets,  however,  that  the  War  of  the  RerolntiOD 
was  followed  by  an  outpouring  of  reugeanoe  of  the  victors  upon 
the  defeated,  ilany  were  despoiled  of  all  they  poesesBed  and 
driven  Irom  tbe  country,  while  others  who  remained  sulTered 
Tiralent  perseoatioa.  He  givea  the  nomber  baniabed  from  tJie 
different  colonies  and  the  common  punishment  prescribed. 

Tbe  latter  half  of  the  tiook  dealing  with  the  republic  Is  given 
in  a  most  Interesting  style.  No  mutter  how  niuob  the  reader 
may  differ  either  with  or  without  reeaon  from  the  positions 
aSBnme<l  by  tlie  author,  lie  c*in  hardly  fail  to  be  captivated  by 
his  interesting  deHcription»  of  the  different  adminitttrationa  and 
tbe  different  prominent  men  who  took  part  in  public  affairs. 


Primer  of  PhikAfuphy.  By  Dr.  Paul  Oarna.  Cloth,  I2mo,  23& 
pagee.  Chicago  :  Opeu  Court  Pnbliskiog  Co.  Price,  91.00. 
The  learned  author  in  writing  this  twotc  seems  to  have  been 
animated  by  a  prai^worthy  desire  to  state  his  coAe  in  the 
plainest  postuble  laogoage,  and  has  thereby  made  it  a  work  that 
may  be  studied  with  profit  by  the  beginner,  while  not  detracting 
firom  its  value  to  the  more  advanced  otudent  of  philosophy.  He 
scema  to  think  that  tbe  philosophy  of  the  latter  days  is  like  a 
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Stranded  Teesel  wboee  pilots  have  decJared  themeelTeB  aaable  to 
nuike  ftirtber  headvray,  ftnd  bis  deeire  U  to  reconcile  the  rival 
pfailcsopbieB  of  Kant  and  Mill  and  set  th«  good  vceaol  so  long 
aground  again  on  her  way  into  the  stream  of  progresR. 

The  introductiou  clearly  defiD«e  Foaitdviflm  and  Monium,  the 
terms  uiwd  to  expre«<  the  principlee  which  dominate  modem 
thoughts  Whilu,  aa  the*  author  says,  Hieee  t«rius  may  not  ri'pre- 
sent  any  new-fangled  philosophy,  the  standpoint  from  which  he 
dintiiwnm  the  Buhject  gives  it  almost  the  same  eflW-t  an  S0Tii«thing 
new.  The  first  part  of  the  book  treats  of  exi>erieQce  an  the 
basis  of  philosophy,  and  the  latter  dlscnaaes  the  ^llity  of  phi- 
losophy to  eolve  the  problems  of  experieaee. 

The  la»t  ohiipt«r  is  devoted  to  u  dbeoflslon  of  religion  and 
most  ably  does  the  learned  anthor  handle  the  sobject.    Uesays  : 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  Christianity  ;  the  one  Is  the  ^trlt  of 
the  leieon  taught  mankind  in  the  life  and  death  of  Chriat ;  the 
other  is  a  chnrch  oiganixation  which  historically  originated  with 
Jeens  and  claimx  that  the  ac<.<eptanoe  of  certain  dogmas  is  the  in- 
-dlspeoAahle  condition  of  salvation.  The  former  Christianity  is 
the  very  sonl  of  oar  civilization,  the  latter  an  embarrassing  dead 
weight  on  the  feel  of  mankind,  obstructing  all  prt^re^s  and 
higher  development." 

Here  is  a  paragraph  from  his  discussion  of  idohitary  :  "  T1i« 
most  primitive  kind  of  idulatary  is  fetishism,  as  practised  among 
savages;  the  most  mo<lern  kind  is  thai  whicli  sntotltutett  ideas 
for  stone  or  wood  figures.  These  modem  ideas,  however,  are 
wnieUmes  incomparably  more  wretched  than  the  carved  idols  of 
the  African  savage  ;  where  the  latter  are  ill-shaped  and  ugly, 
the  former  are  ill-conceived  and  erroneous.  Both  are  alike  the 
products  of  poorest  workmuoslup  ;  both  are  treated  with  a  ridic- 
ntons  awe;  both  are  made  the  recipients  of  religious  honors 
which  are  )Hiid  with  the  more  sorupulous  attention,  to  the  foti^ 
images  the  more  rotten  and  hideooa  they  are,  to  the  fetisli  ideas 
the  more  errors  they  contain. 

"We  look  upon  the  bigoted  dogmatist  who  places  his  particular 
man-shaped  creed  above  God's  universal  revelation  In  uatnre,  m 
a  man  deeply  entangled  in  paganiam.  Christianity  has  become 
a  fetish  to  him  ;  be  finds  it  easier  to  wor8hi[>  Christ  than  to  fol- 
low Him  and  he  mnsl  be  regarded  as  mach  an  idolater  as  the 
many  pagans  before  hini." 
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AN  ORDER  OF  AMERICAN  KNIGHTHOOD. 


sv  w.  n.  sitntt. 


"  Wiw  it  Ifiiw,  N)-liMni'i>  cry  for  a  plncv 
In  WestmliiMcr  Abbey?" 

AN*  ORDER  or  Anicrlcoo  koiglithood.  Wby  notT  It  i»  tha 
fikshiun  for  the  editors  of  certain  newspapera  to  ^be  and 
soeer,  and  of  certain  d«iuagogue  politicianatonLil  uiul  raut  when 
Btich  a  tiling  as  an  order  of  AmeriRao  Icnigbthood  ia  oieDtioned, 
aud  its  proposers  or  advocates  ar«  denounced  as  deMiring  to  ape 
foreign  monarcibies  and  establish  on  repnhllcan  soil  a  nobility 
or  ])rivil<-g«d  clsHS.  It  sounds  well,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  to 
orate  in  frenzied  style  about  our  democratic  inHtitutions,  where 
the  people  are  the  sovereigns  and  all  are  equal,  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  the  lowly  and  the  great.  It  sounds  well  to  refer  to  the  clause 
In  the  Constitution  wbicli  de<clarQa  that  no  titles  of  nobilit}'  shall 
be  granted  by  the  United  States,  but  aAer  all  is  said  there  ought 
to  be  an  order  of  American  knighthood  and  tliere  will  be  some 
day  in  spite  of  carping  editors  aud  ranting  politiciauA.  AVlten 
the  clanneagainattitleBof  nobility  was  inserted  in  the  organic  law 
of  the  land  It  was  perhaps  wise,  for  the  nobility  of  Europe  tn 
thoue  days  was  made  op  alnio<it  wholly  of  oppreasora  of  the  people, 
and  titles  of  nobility,  carrying  with  the  titles  class  privileges 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  republic,  but  an  order  of  American 
knighthood  does  not  neovssarily  iuiply  that  those  who  win  a 
membership  in  the  order  sli^  have  any  special  privileges  over 
their  fcUow-citizenS.  It  would  not  be  in  kwceping  with  our  in- 
stitutions or  mode  of  thought  to  establish  on  order  of  nobility  in 
this  oountry,  but  why  not  an  order  of  knighthood  that  would  be 
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a  distinction  irlUiODt  special  privileges  t  An  order  of  Iciiightbood 
batted  solely  on  merit,  and  given  as  a  reward  for  distin^i»hed 
eerrioes  on  tbe  lines  which  make  the  world  wiser  and  IxMicr  ; 
an  order  Bometliing  after  the  Le^noQ  of  Uonor  of  France.  Before 
the  tinte  of  Napoleon  Fniuce  had  ibi  orden^  bnt  their  decorations 
were  only  obtainable  by  those  whose  blood  was  of  the  pnrest 
bine,  or  by  some  unworthy  favorite,  siicli  as  a  court  biarl>eror 
ooart  tailor.  Xo  plebeian  could  win  such  decoratiooa  by  merit 
He  might  perform  the  loftieat  actions  of  heroism,  he  might  as- 
tooisb  the  world  by  hU  powers  of  learning  or  genios,  but  the 
cro68  of  St.  Louis  woa  not  for  hi  ni. 

Xapoleon  understood  human  nature,  and  that  even  a  dimple 
ribbon  when  given  us  a  token  of  worthy  action  and  only  worn 
by  tliose  who  had  earned  it  by  diatinguiabed  liravery  on  the 
field  of  battle,  or  by  M>mo  etjiially  diittiugiiisht-d  triumph  in 
science,  literature,  or  art,  would  stir  men's  blood  and  be  an  in- 
oentire  to  nobler  deeds,  especially  if  it  was  to  he  bestowed  only 
as  a  mark  of  merit,  and  waa  open  to  all  ranks  and  conditions  of 
society,  to  be  eHtablished  the  Legion  of  Uonor,  and  so  endeared 
did  it  become  to  tlie  people  of  Prance  that  even  the  Bonrbons 
who  BO  cordially  bated  eveiything  cmnnected  with  the  Empire 
did  not  dare,  on  their  restoration,  to  dctttroy  it.  ^^^1o  now  cares 
for  the  order  of  St.  Lonisf  How  many  thousands  have  dared 
death  to  win  the  Httle  knot  of  ribl>on,  the  badge  of  the  tmo 
nobility  of  France.  Ney,  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  was  prouder 
of  bis  grand  cross  of  the  T^egion  Honor  than  he  was  of  his 
ducal  title,  though  both  had  been  won  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Eiigiuiid  has  its  three  orders,  the  Qarter,  Rati),  and  Vld'Oria, 
yet  the  last,  though  yonngest  in  years,  is  much  more  popular 
tbao  the  other  two.  England  has  also  her  Weetniinster  Abbey, 
and  to  win  a  place  in  that  venerable  pile  for  his  dost  was  one  of 
the  ambitions  of  Xelson.  Who  visits  England  without  making 
more  than  one  pilgrimage  to  that  grand  mausoleum  where  so 
many  of  the  groat  of  Bngland  have  fonnd  a  final  resting- place, 
and  spending  comiderable  time  in  calling  to  mind  the  lives  of 
thone  who  lie  hidden  there  awaiting  Uie  final  resnrrection  f  Ife 
is  a  grand  object  leason  ever  t>efore  the  people  of  that  countir. 
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Ko  patent  of  nobility  ever  exalted  an  Enifltihniaa  as  did  the  ooa- 
sciouftoess  that  )i«  had  wod  for  lilrneelf  a  grave  in  that'  hallowod 
place.  It  was  uot  base  in  Xelson  t«  cry  for  a  place  in  Westmin- 
ater.  It  was  the  simple  outcropping  of  liis  heart,  a  desire  for  a 
place  for  his  dost  among  the  great  of  ages. 

France  has  its  Acadomy,  a  momburahip  in  vhicb  is  a  distiac- 
tjon  eagerly  Bought  after  by  the  learned.  It  is  tme  that  not 
•very  one  who  i»  worthy  a  niomberahip  obtains  it,  bnt  the  desire 
to  dOEwniething  worthy  of  such  a  distinction  is  inherent  in  every 
Prenuhman  of  learning  and  genius.  I-Vance  aliw  has  its  Louvre 
where  is  gathered  the  ohoiceat  works  of  art  collected  front  all 
climes,  its  store  of  wealth  in  art  is  a  living  inspiration  to 
every  Frenohman^  and  it  is  the  pride  of  all  the  people.  It  has 
been  said  that  music  in  a  honwhold  is  the  groatost  of  all  civil- 
izing agencies ;  that  it  will  do  more  to  solten  the  rough  ontlines 
of  human  nature,  reline  the  coarse,  and  elevate  the  mind  than 
any  other  one  Uiing.  If  tliat  in  so,  art  is  mnsic'i)  twin  sister. 
An  art  gallery  in  a  city,  open  to  the  public,  is  a  wonderful  re- 
fioiug  agent.,  aud  that  nation  wliich  does  what  it  can  to  en- 
courage musical  and  art  culture  is  Uie  ODe.tbat  in  the  end  will  be 
the  most  bleaaed  by  8  happy  and  contented  people. 

America  has  no  Westminster  Abbey,  no  Lourre,  no  Tjeginn 
of  Honor.  In  ycore  our  oountr;  is  stiU  young,  bnt  it  is  old  in 
heroic  deeds,  in  grand  achievement&  In  its  short  life  of  little 
more  than  a  century  it  has  enriched  the  world  by  its  contribu- 
tions to  sdenoe,  its  disoovertes  and  inventions  to  lessen  human 
Ills  and  promote  tlie  welfare  of  the  race.  On  land  and  iwa  its 
heroes  have  made  the  name  of  America  immortal.  Its  triumphs 
in  litoraturu  have  been  no  less  marked  than  its  victories  in 
Bcienoe.  Morse  wore  on  his  honored  breast  the  decorations  re- 
ceived from  the  mouarchsof  nearly  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
tlie  world,  but  none  Irom  his  native  land.  Had  Motley,  Baa- 
croft,  or  Prescott  lived  in  England  they  would  have  received 
some  distinctive  marks  of  honor  from  the  govemmeol,  or  had 
tbey  been  Frenchmen  instead  of  Americans,  they  wonld  have 
been  decorated  with  the  cxoss  of  the  Tji^ion  of  Honor. 

It  is  trne  that  during  the  late  war  it  was  decreed  that  medals 
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should  be  (civen  for  conspicaous  ants  of  bravery,  bat  thoae 
□ledals  wor«  only  given  to  thoM  who  had  wou  th«Di  o»  the 
field  of  battle  in  that  war  alone.  It  is  also  true  that  we  have  a 
sj'tttom  of  glrli^  medals  for  saving  lives  imperiled  on  ottr  coast 
or  lakes,  but  are  not  lived  raved  in  other  waysT  Are  not  deeds  '■ 
ot  beroigm  done  at  places  other  than  Qaldtt  of  buttlef  What  vaa 
ever  done  by  our  government  to  specially  distiugntsli  tlie  dis- 
covery of  ethcrt  That  diijcovery  hafi  saved  more  lives — to  aay 
notbing  of  the  lessened  pain  and  agony  to  the  hnman  frame— 
than  ha%'e  been  saved  Irom  shipwrecks  since  ships  first  plowed 
the  oceans.  Otlier  triumphs  in  surgery  equally  as  useful  to  man 
have  been  counted  among  the  glories  of  America.  In  other  dc- 
pnrtnients  of  soleDee  we  have  been  no  less  snooeasfht. 

With  what  pride  do  men  wear  the  bntton  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  tlie  Republic,  or  of  the  I»yal  liCgiou  !  The  greatei<t  in  oor 
land  are  prond  to  wear  one  of  those  simple  emblems  telling  that 
they  served  the  oonntry  in  its  great  hour  of  peril.  Ho  man 
laughs  at  the  wearers.  Kewapapere  have  no  gibea  for  them. 
Kothing  is  said  in  their  presence  of  aping  the  institutions  of  mon- 
archies.  There  is  gold  and  tinsel  connected  with  the  ordets  of 
tlteold  couiitric&.  but  what  of  that  T  Kven  the  most  vehement 
of  the  vVmerican  mockers  would  lie  pixiud  to  wear  the  gold  and 
tansel  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleeee,  of  Bath,  of  the  Gaiter, 
and  above  all  would  his  heart  swell  with  pride  could  he  but  win 
the  knot  of  ribbon  duciignating  a  memborsliip  in  the  Legion  of 
noDor.  Is  it  not  time  carping  ceased  and  America  took  some 
steps  to  distinctively  honor  it«  own  greati 

It  Is  not  nereAsary  to  create  an  aristocrw^.  The  Tjeglon  of ' 
Honor  ha»  made  no  arietooraUc  clam  in  France,  save  the  aristoo- 
ncy  of  merit>  and  merit  ahotdd  alwaya  have  an  aristocracy  of  its 
own.  The  cro^  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  is  not  given  alone  to  those 
who  have  won  distinction  on  the  battle  field,  but  the  scientist,  the 
skilful  artiaaD,  the  sage,  the  bold  mariner,  the  generous  philan- 
thropist, the  distinguished  educator,  the  painter,  the  sculptor, 
each  and  all  have  won  and  may  yet  win  the  deooration.  War 
has  often  sh«(l  honor  and  glory  on  a  nation,  bat  peace  hae  Its 
triumphs  no  lem  renovi-aed  but  far  more  beneficial.     War  brings 
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801707  and  desolation  in  ite  train,  both  to  victor  and  van- 
quished, but  did  twiTOw  and  dfiaolation  follow  in  the  train  of 
the  inventor  of  the  sewing  machine  T  Instead  of  sorrow  and  d«6- 
oJation  he  hai«  bronglit  light,  gladnees,  life  to  nioltitadeB  of 
working,  toiling  women  throaghont  the  whole  world. 

Cynl<<8  may  gibe  and  demagogue  politiciaiu  rarp,  hot  tlie  bot 
remaioti  that  human  nature  is  stirred  to  emulation  even  by  such 
simple  things  ae  a  ribbon  when  given  to  merit  by  a  great  govern- 
ment. The  decoration  does  not  ennoble  the  wearer,  dom  not  make 
hlB  genius  aliine  brighter,  or  increji»e  the  power  of  his  iutellecl, 
but  it  makes  his  blood  ran  faster,  and  he  wallcs  before  bin  fellow* 
man  with  a  more  oonsoioua  pride.  The  carper  will  ask,  Would 
Longfellow's  songs  have  sounded  any  sweeter,  or  would  Irving 
or  Tluwthorne  huvc  writl«ii  any  purer  EiiglUh  or  told  tbeir 
stOfHes  in  any  more  fascinating  manner  liad  they  been  decorated 
with  a  rlbbou  or  even  with  the  diamonds  of  the  Garterl  'So, 
perhaps  not,  nor  would  such  decorations  have  made  them 
greater  or  more  lovable  in  any  nense,  but  it  doubtleas  would 
have  been  a  delight  to  tliem  had  their  government  honored  them 
by  some  such  distinction.  Kecnr  again  to  war,  that  great  ex- 
ample of  heroic  deeds.  Imagine  gloHotLs  Phil  Kearney,  or  the  im- 
petuous Custer  charging  at  the  head  of  their  men  like  a  tornado 
of  war,  wearing  npon  their  breasts  a  ribbon  or  other  decoration 
that  had  been  given  them  for  oonspicuoas  bravery,  and  every 
man  of  Uioee  who  followed  knowing  that  he,  too,  could  win  such 
a  mark  of  appreciation,  what  heroea  it  wonld  have  made  of 
every  one  who  charged  on  such  ii  field.  Xapoleon,  of  all  men, 
rightly  undenstood  snch  things,  and  when  he  took  from  his  own 
breast  on  the  Geld  of  Jena,  the  croes  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and 
pinned  it  to  that  of  a  simple  sergeant  who  had  distinguished 
hlmseir  above  oUters  for  bravery  on  that  bloody  day,  he  made 
heroes  who  won  for  him  half  a  hundred  fields  of  blood. 

Let  OS  go  to  humbler  walks  of  life.  Take  the  story  of  the 
brave  engineer  on  one  of  the  great  trunk  tines  of  the  country, 
who  a  few  years  ago,  while  lying  crushed  beneath  the  wreck  of 
his  locomotive,  and  his  comrades  were  trying  to  rescue  him  be- 
fore the  escaping  steam  should  end  his  llTe,  forgot  his  own  pain 
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Knd  peril  for  a  moiQfliie,  and  directed  them  to  leave  bim  and 
"flag  No.  ","  that  was  then  dne.  Tbe  others  in  the  awAil 
momeat  that  waH  proHent  before  them  forgot  that  Ko.  7  was 
nmhiag  on  to  deAtraction,  and  unleflH  stopped  would  add 
oth«r  and  greater  horrors  to  thoM  already  experieooed,  but  the 
heroic  eugineer,  nith  a  mind  all  intent  on  the  safety  of  otliers, 
did  not  forget,  and  hia  cry,  "  Jim,  never  mind  me,  but  flag  No. 
7,"  was  as  grandly  heroic  as  that  of  L&wrenw  when  he  was  car- 
ried  bleeding  below  the  deck  of  bis  ship  be  had  foogbt  so  well, 
and  onght  to  liave  won  for  him  the  prondest  decoration  tlte  gov- 
ernment oould  give.  He  lived,  but  except  to  a  few  bis  story 
has  been  forgotten. 

Take  that  slender  but  heroic  conntry  girl,  who,  bearing  a  rail- 
road bridge  near  her  lather's  honse  fall  one  night  in  the  midst 
of  a  terriUe  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and  Icnowing  that  in  a  very 
abort  time  a  passenger  train  would  be  due,  crost<«d  on  the  wreck 
that  swollen  stream  in  the  dartcDOB  and  tempeet^  with  no  light 
but  that  shed  from  a  common  farm  lantern,  and  hurried  down 
the  track  to  save  score«  of  lives  and  to  make  her  little  lantern  a 
signal  of  danger,  tore  from  her  shivering  form  her  red  flannel 
petticoat  and  with  it  shrouded  her  tight  There  .she  8tx)od  while 
the  minutes  rolled  away,  freezing,  bnt  with  no  thought  of  aban- 
doniug  her  self-sought  post  When  the  train  at  last  arrived  she 
was  only  able  to  gasp  out  the  horrifying  facts,  and  then  fell  into 
the  arms  of  the  engineer,  numbed  and  almost  dead  from  cold 
and  exposure.  No  medal  was  bestowed  upon  her  by  the  govern- 
ment   Ilad  she  not  earned  a  decoration  T 

Who  that  ever  heard  it  does  not  remember  with  a  tbrill  of 
pride  Ibe  story  of  young  HoIIhikI,  who,  when  tlial  fearful  calam- 
ity overtook  the  Atlautic  Bteamer,  Art-tic,  calmly  remained  od 
Um  Tcasol  mitil  she  sniik,  flring  the  signal  gun  1&  the  raiut<  hop* 
that  some  other  steamer  might  bear  the  signal  of  distress  and 
save  some  if  not  all  of  his  oomrades  who  were  floating  lu  small 
boats,  on  pieoea  of  spars  or  other  parts  of  the  wreck  1  "Scarcely 
ftw  a  righteous  man  would  one  die,"  yetyoong  Holland  gave 
bto  chance  of  life  that  he  might  poasibly  save  otbeni. 

Vn,  the  history  of  the  country  is  full  of  grand,  heroie  deeda, 
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In  all  tli«  wa]k»  of  life.  Take  tliat  brave  Mlorett  man  who  so 
often,  at  risk  of  his  own  life,  mred  otliers,  on  that  terrible  day 
vbon  Ford's  Theater'  foil  in  Washington.  Take  Kennedy,  the 
Hi»iii«ippi  pilot,  who  stood  at  hin  post  holding  the  bow  of  his 
boniing  veBsel  b>  the  bank  while  the  flames  were  alt  around  him, 
ontil  all  the  paneogers  and  crew  were  safely  ashore,  and  then, 
when  hiii  captain  called  to  him  that  all  were  off,  scorched, 
burned,  and  bleeding,  plunged  through  the  flnnieH  to  the  aide  of 
tbe  TeHriel  and  leaped  into  the  water.  Take  those  heroic  pbyei- 
oiaosand  nnrws  who  devoted  t1iemselve»  to  the  onre  of  those 
stricken  by  that  dread  scout^,  the  yellow  fever. 

One  other  story  comes  (o  my  mind  of  heroism  in  Ihe  discharge 
of  dnty  that  ought  to  have  entitled  the  performer  to  the  thanks 
of  the  nation.  A  few  yenrs  ago  the  yellow  fever  beoaoie  a  fear- 
fnl  epidemic  at  Jacksonville,  Florida.  All  the  country  qnaran- 
Uned  against  tlie  fated  city  and  would  receive  no  mail  mnt  from 
there.  At  that  time  H^ur  MansSeld  was  chief  clerk  of  the 
railway  niaUl  serrioet  stationed  at  Charltwton,  S.  C  At  his  Hog- 
geetioD  a  Aimignting  Htation  waa  established  a  few  milee  from 
Jacksonville,  and  he  voluutcenHl  to  take  charge  of  it.  t'our 
jMXital  clerks  volunteered  to  ivtsist  him.  As  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  outer  the  town,  they  nearly  starved  for  a  time,  and 
had  no  hed»  on  which  to  sleep  except  the  luags  of  Infected  mail. 
They  remained  on  duty  for  over  one  hundred  conseftutive  days, 
and  in  that  time  handled  and  fnmigaled  about  three  million 
pieces  of  mail.  l>id  the  government  reward  them  with  a  deco- 
ration 1  No.  But  instead,  one  day,  while  still  on  duty,  Major 
Mansfield  received  a  letter  addreaeed  to  him  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  railway  mail  service.,  to  the  elTeot  that  "  the  interents  of 
the  railway  mail  service  would  bo  promoted  "  by  the  tender  of 
his  resignation  as  chief  clerk  to  take  effect  at  once.  The  letter 
atao  requested  him  to  remain  in  the  infected  district  in  charge 
of  the  ftimigating  station  until  the  need  of  his  presence  at  that 
station  had  passed,  when  he  would  be  assigned  to  duty  on  the 
line  at  a  reduction  of  his  salary.  That  was  the  way  of  the  pol- 
itician in  distributing  rewards  for  heroic  devotion  to  dnty. 

Were  not  tJiey,  one  and  all  of  those  T  have  mentioned,  worthy 
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of  kniglithoodT  Pages,  yM  volamed,  might  be  filled  vitb  the 
storiea  of  heroic  deeds,  of  grand  achieTements  in  scieoce,  liter' 
attire,  and  art  The  world  has  been  made  richer  and  better, 
and  hamnnity  ennobled  by  them  trlnnipbR  and  achievements. 
Why  tbeu,  tdioald  not  America,  in  some  way,  a&  a  oation,  ac- 
knowledge all  this  1 

We  have  no  NVeHtmin&ter  Abbey,  bat  why  not  have  one  t  We 
need  no  luaotive  bnitding  GUed  witli  storied  orns  coutulDlng  the 
aabm  of  tbo«e  we  would  honor,  but  why  not  add  to  the  oses  for 
whlclt  Arlington  has  been  dedicated  1  On  the  banks  of  tbe 
Potomac^  overlooking  tlte  capital  of  the  nation,  the  government 
ovos  a  magnificent  site  for  a  natioDal  cemetery.  Why  not  make 
it  in  very  troth  a  national  cemetery  t  It  has  been  dedicated  for 
the  interment  uf  those  who  fought  on  tlte  side  of  the  Union  dar- 
ing the  late  stmggle,  bat  its  purpot^e  ooold  be  enlarged.  Sheri- 
dan, Porter,  and  other  heroes  of  the  war  are  already  buried 
there,  bnt  Grant  lies  in  New  York,  and  Sherman  at  St^  lnyaiA, 
Thomas  on  the  Pacifio  coast,  Oanby  ut  ludianapoUa,  IHeade  in 
Penn-sylvania,  Logan  at  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Iteiio  and  Stanton 
at  Oak  Hill,  Georgetown,  and  almoHt  every  state  has  buried 
within  its  limits  Slime  hereof  that  dire  struggle.  Why  should 
they  not  all  be  gathered  at  Arlington  T  Go  further  and  gather 
the  dost  of  Decatar,  ^IcDonongh,  Perry,  the  elder  Porter,  Far- 
ragnt)  Foote,  John  Paul  Jones,  Scott,  Washington,  Knox, 
Greene,  Morgan,  Ward,  Warren,  John  and  8umael  Adams, 
Je£ferBon,  Morris,  Franklin,  Uancock,  Clinton,  Uamilton, 
Schuyler,  Jay  ;  and  there,  too,  should  bo  Bancroft  and  PreMOttr 
Hotley  and  Irving,  Hawthorne  and  Emerson  and  Ijongfellow, 
Wh)l4iey  and  Fulton,  Klias  Howe  and  Morse,  Doctors  Jackson, 
Wells,  and  Tkforton,  and  Cyras  Field  shoold  have  a  plac«.  The 
list  might  be  swelled  indefinitely,  but  what  ooiintry  in  the  short 
space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  furnished  so  long  a  list 
of  beroee,  statesmen,  aad  sagesT  If  the  dust  of  all  Uiose  he- 
toes,  sages,  statesmen,  and  humanitarians  were  gathered  at  one 
place,  what  a  resort  it  would  bo  for  pilgrimages !  It  to  estimated 
that  over  one  hundred  thoaiaud  pilgrims  aDuually  visit  Mount 
Vernon  to  gaze  on  the  tomb  of  Washington.     Make  ArllngtOD 
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an  outdoor  Westminster,  uud  a  cniUion  pilgrims  wonid  visit  it 
every  year,  and  it  wonld  be  the  one  f[re»t  object  leaton  of  tlie 
couutry.  Th«  country  ia  ricli  enoiigh  in  niutcrliil  weulth  to  dec- 
omte  luid  beantify  sacb  a  spot  lieyond  all  conceptioD  and  make 
it  the  prido  of  the  uoiiutrj'-  -^H  Toreiguers  who  visit  this 
ooantry  go  to  Waflhingboa,  and  ArlingtOEi,  if  dedicated  to  the 
DMs  Bi)ggeet«d,  would  be  bo  them  a  republieao  Mecca,  for  in  Its 
precinctH  would  he  entombed  the  noblest  aud  best  of  the  land. 
Let  it  no  longer  be  said  that  t«pnbliGH  are  ungratefnl,  and  that 
vben  its  Cutliful  aervantn  are  onoe  dead  they  are  forgotten. 
The  United  Stati.'e  hm  been  generous  in  some  things,  but 
in  the  way  of  reward  for  faithful  aerv-iees  it  has  always  been 
extremely  niggardly. 

Even  in  oommendation  for  gallant  action  it  has  never  been 
profuMe.  I  call  to  mind  a  little  incident  thai  took  place  a  few 
years  before  Uie  breaking  ont  of  the  lat©  war.  A  Lieutenant 
Pegram  was  to  command  of  one  of  the  United  States  TesHehi  in 
the  Chine»e  waters.  At  that  time  the  coast  of  Ohinu  swurmod 
with  piratical  junka  which  preyed  on  oommerve.  Lieutenant 
Pegram,  in  conjunction  with  a  captain  in  the  British  service, 
oomeived  a  plan  to  break  np  one  Dest  of  tlie  pirates.  They  re- 
oetved  information  that  at  the  motith  of  a  rirer  a  largo  number 
ofjnnka,  carrying  something  over  100  gnns  and  more  than  a 
thousand  men,  wore  concealed.  They  determined  upon  an  at- 
tack. Pegram  took  one  hundred  men  tiom  his  vessel  while  the 
British  ofBcuT  look  about  sixty.  With  this  small  force  they  at- 
tacked the  piratits,  destroying  many  of  their  boats  and  utterly 
breuking  up  the  piratical  rendezvous.  The  British  officer  was 
promptly  promoted  by  his  government,  but  our  secretary  of  the 
Davy  contented  himself  by  writing  to  Lieutenant  Pegram  that 
the  correspondence  which  bad  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  af- 
fair between  the  British  admiral  and  himself  would  be  placed  on 
file. 

Onee  upon  a  time  Congress  did  get  a  streak  of  ambition,  and 
passing  atiance  to  say,  it  was  tinged  witli  generosity.  When 
the  House  of  Beprcsentatives  moved  into  the  new  wing,  the 
question  arone  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  old  hall.     It  could 
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not  be  clowil  up,  and  to  leave  ll  hare  woq14  b«  too  great  a  oott- 
tra&t  to  the  rich  coloring  in  the  rtrtuiida  ou  one  aide  and  the 
HoBse  oorridon  on  tbo  otli«r,  so  eome  bright  geiiliia  cODceiv«d 
tlie  idea  of  turniDg  it  into  a  statoary  ball.  The  notion  was 
eagerly  seized  upon,  no  doubt  each  member  couc«iviug  ihut  his 
statue  would  be  one  of  thoee  to  find  a  place  therein.  To  give 
rent  frM;  a  place  for  the  exhibition  of  the  worlu  of  art  vtAi 
geueroUB  enough  upon  the  part  of  our  CoogresEi,  and  there  was 
no  thought  of  paying  out  of  the  public  funds  any  purt  of  the 
ocwt  of  fllUng  the  ball  with  Matuary,  so  it  was  arranged  that 
each  state  should  be  given  the  privil^e  of  placing  there  one  or 
more  statues  of  their  own  diHtingiiiabed  dead.  It  was  not  to  be 
a  Lonvre  wherein  would  be  gathered  the  choicest  works  of  art  of 
all  lands,  but  it  watt  to  l>e  peculiarly  American,  and  statuary 
aloue  was  to  bo  given  room.  What  has  been  the  rceuUT 
Statuary  Hall  looks  to-day  like  the  junk -shop  of  some  seoond- 
batid  dealer  in  tombstones.  Nol  one  of  the  statues  it  contait 
would  ever  be  given  a  place  at  any  firat'dam  art  exhibition. 

Even  In  selecting  snbjectB  for  these  cheap  afTairs,  the  petty 
spirit  of  Amoriean  politics  had  to  creep  out  io  a  number  of 
instanoes.  It  is  singalar  that  American!),  broad-minded  aa  they. 
are  in  so  many  thiugtt,  have  to  be  guided  by  political  pr^udlCes ' 
in  nearly  ererything.  Take  the  great  state  of  Ohio,  rich  in 
material  for  statuary  honors.  With  such  a  list  of  great  Dan 
as  Return  J.  Meigs,  tlie  war  governor  of  1812;  John  McLean, 
who  wax  sueoi'Mively  uflfi-red  by  I'ntsident.  Jaclfson  nearly  every 
portfolio  in  his  administration,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years 
gave  such  Itistre  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;l 
Thomas  Ewing,  the  great  advocate  who  as  cabinet  minister 
and  senator  displayed  such  wise  statesmamihip  and  profound 
learning;  Salmon  P.  Chase,  governor,  senator,  financial  minister 
during  tbo  grcatrat  crisis  of  the  nation's  history,  and  jurist; 
Slorrixon  K.  Waite,  who  as  chief  jnsUce  sostained  so  long  the 
repniation  ol  that  greatest  of  judicial  tribunals  i  and  such 
generals  os  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  JIacPherson,  and  last 
but  no(  least,  that  peerless  orator  and  heroic  soldier,  James  A. 
Garfleld.    What  a  galaxy  of  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  jurisla  to 
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select  from !  Every  one  of  them  worthy  the  highest  honor — 
bill  Ohio  tnrued  awuy  Troin  lUI  thcso  excej)!  Garfield,  nnd  chose 
as  one  of  the  two  it  most  delighted  to  honor,  William  Allon. 
WiUllun  Alien  do  donbt  was  an  honest  man  and  worthy  citizen, 
who  tvioe  represeDted  the  Ktate  ia  the  United  Stateit  Senate,  and 
was  oace  governor,  but  he  was  not  In  any  sense  a  great  man, 
nor  has  he  left  his  imprens  in  any  way  on  his  state  or  nation. 

Turn  to  DllaoU.  Kot  so  rich  us  its  neighbor  (Ohio)  in  great 
names,  yet  rich  enongh  to  adorn  the  gallery  of  any  nation.  U 
cun  olaim  a  Lincoln,  a  Douglas,  a  Grant,  a  Trumbull,  a  Davis, 
a  TiOftan,  a  BlcClemand,  a  Ix>v^oy,  and  yet  it  seleeted  Uenenl 
Shields.  I  wonld  say  nothing  to  detract  from  wliaterer  honor  is 
dae  to  General  Shields,  for  be  was  a  gallant  soldier,  and  i)y  a 
strange  concatenation  of  circuinstanees  represented  three  states 
in  the  United  States  Senate  for  short  terms,  two  of  them  l)eiDg 
less  than  thru.-  months  va/eh,  but  hv.  war;  not  a  great  timn.  Com- 
pare him  and  his  life  work  with  that  of  Douglas,  or  Trumbull, 
or  Logan,  or  poor  Diclc  Yates,  the  war  governor,  or  Lin<KiIa, 
and  who  would  think  of  selecting  him  for  a  niche  in  the  Oapitol 
of  the  nation  1 

The  truth  It)  lhat<  the  whole  lot  should  be  relt^ed  to  xome 
subterranean  vault  to  be  hidden  forever  from  the  sight  of  man, 
and  Statuary-  llall  be  left  barren  and  t>ani'like  nnl«M  some  let- 
ter use  for  it  can  l)e  found  than  to  exhil>it  such  patchwork. 
Filled  with  plautM  aud  don-en  it  would  be  a  thing  of  beaoty.  As 
it  is,  it  makes  America  the  laughing  stock  of  every  educated 
foreigner  who  visits  tJto  Capitol.  Let  the  govcnimeut  erect  a 
boilding  devoted  to  art  Let  none  bat  the  choicest  works  of  art 
be  given  a  place.  Set  apart  a  portion  of  it  for  statues  of  onr 
great,  but  let  them  be  ntatues  and  not  travesties. 

Let  im  have  an  Amuncau  Order  of  Knighthood,  open  to  merit 
in  all  ranlcs,  whoae  badge  will  be  one  of  distinction  and  honor. 
Let  us  convert  Arlington  into  au  American  W<»lmlngler.  Let 
us  baild  for  ourselves  an  American  Ixmvre.  Let  us  move  up 
abreast  of  other  nations  in  all  that  honors  and  cites  to  oniulatloa 
in  that  which  ennobles  and  dignifies  man. 

W.  H.  SUITH. 
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BUT  for  our  familiarity  with  the  umuigemoDt,  th«  exiateace 
of  a  daplex  Congre»i,  or  rather  of  two  bodiea  repreaenttng 
th«  same  eoiistitti«Dcic«  and  poesmsiug  equal  powent,  would  strike 
Dii  afi  remarkable,  if  not  Indicronfi.  Why  shoald  we  not  as  well 
havo  two  pr«HideQtB,  charged  with  tho  duty  of  reviewing  «ach 
other's  acto,  and  whose  cooperatiou  nbonld  be  easential  to  any 
anthoritatiro  vonchirtionT  \Vhy  not  an  well  have  two  United 
States  Sapreme  Courtt*,  of  eqoat  dignity,  holdiog  each  other  in 
check  or  Hutttaining  each  other's  bands  T  Anything  more 
awkward  )n  the  line  of  legiBlative  mftchioery  could  not  well  be 
conceived  of.  All  the  work  has  to  be  gone  over  twice,  at 
greatly  ittcreased  cost  of  time,  labor,  and  money,  and  with 
a  likelihood,  as  experience  baa  shown,  that  it  will  be  injured 
rather  than  improved  upon  after  leaving  liret  haiiils.  Greater 
deliberation  in  making  laws  was  the  oetenaible  object  at  the 
bottom  of  the  system ;  but  everyone  acquainted  with  tbe  opera- 
tions of  the  twin  chambeni  knon-s  that  at  the  end  of  each  Con- 
gressional session,  when  the  work  Is  practically  perronne<l  by 
conference  comniittecfl,  there  is  prodaeed  a  mass  of  hasty,  crnde, 
and  often  dtsboncet  legislation  that  no  single  body  would  be 
guilty  of.  The  framen*  of  the  (^tonatitntion  could  not,  in  thatn- 
gard,  have  coustnieted  nuichiuerj-  better  calculated  to  frnstntto 
the  purpose  they  professed  to  have  in  view. 

Of  conrse  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  conntry't*  hintory  there 
la  nothing  myBlerious  in  the  origin  of  the  two  Uonses.  The 
idea  was  copied  from  the  Britisli  Parliament  at  a  time  when  our 
government  was  very  weak  and  afraid  to  walk  wholly  by  its  own 
lights.  Mor  is  there  anytllillg  corlous  about  the  English  system. 
Great  Britain  had  two  great  and  jealooB  clatBee  to  be  cooHulled 
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In  the  makiDf;  of  her  laws,  each  of  whioli  vaa  too  powerful  to  be 
ignored,  vbile  they  would  iio  more  tulx  thjiu  oil  and  wut«r.  The 
only  way  to  reconcile  Che  nobility  and  the  common  people  to  the 
laws  of  tlie  land  was  to  give  each  a  band,  entirely  Indepentlent 
of  the  other,  in  the  making  of  them.  Hence  the  Houae  of 
Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons.  So  with  other  Eoropean 
nations  poaseasing  doable-chambered  dietB :  they  have  popola- 
tiona  graduated  to  matuli  thom.  Oue  country  bus  a  legislaiar« 
made  np  of  four  distinct  houfles,  repreeentiag  the  nobility,  the 
dorgy,  the  tiadesmen,  and  the  i>ea8uutry.  We  adopted  the 
Koglish  system,  but  withont  having  the  ^gli«h  reason  for  it. 
We  have  no  Lordii  and  we  have  no  Commons.  Wo  are  eqlials, 
one  with  another.  NeverthelecB,  we  went  further  than  the 
Eogtiiih  after  the  Kngltsh  pattern;  for  we  not  only  created  the 
two  Honsea  of  Congreffi,  with  coordinate  legiHlative  functions, 
but  we  gave  a  veto  to  the  presjdeot — thas  introducing  a  tlilrd 
potential  element.  And  this,  strangely  enough,  was  done  after 
we  had  &eed  oucsoIvm  from  E^igliah  rule.  All  throogb  the 
revolutionary  period  our  Congre«A  was  single  bod  led,  n«  were 
many  of  the  general  axsembliefl  of  the  Ktat«M  while  they  were 
British  colonies. 

To  understand  the  true  siguificance  of  the  Senate  as  a  faotor 
in  our  tuslilutions,  and  the  better  lo  enable  us  to  Judge  of  its 
atility,  and  necessity,  we  should  have  before  us  the  main  facta 
that  led  to  1)8  eefablishment.  In  the  convention  that  framed  onr 
National  Coastitution,  aasembliag  on  May  II.  17S7,  two  leading 
plans  were  diacnssed.  A  feature  in  one  was  the  double  Con- 
gress j  in  the  other,  of  which  Paterson,  of  New  Jentey,  w.-ui  the 
anthor,  provlsioH  was  made  for  a  single  chiimlier.  .\iiiougtJte 
advocatee  of  the  latter  wai>  the  intensely  practical  and  conimon- 
Mose  Franklin,  who,  Vs  his  quaint  and  hnmorona  way,  Insisted 
that  there  was  no  more  need  for  two  legiidative  houses  to  guard 
the  public  iutcrests  than  there  would  be  for  two  doigs  lo  walch 
over  a  bee&teak.  The  warmest,  as  well  aa  the  ablest,  champion 
of  the  two  chamber  was  Hamilton,  whom  proposition  was  to 
have  the  seoabors  endowed  with  a  life  tenure  of  office.  Hamilton 
was  i«aUy  a  uiouorchist,  and  he  made  no  couoealm«nt  of  his 
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ttdtniration  for  tiic  English  govcrniuoutal  s^'AKmh.  Hv  said,  ia 
debating  the  question  of  the  two  Houses:  "l^e  best  form  of 
govornmeat,  not  attainable  by  lu.  bat  the  model  to  which  wo 
ahonld  appronch  as  near  ao  poesibte,  is  the  British  Conatitutioa. 
.  .  .  ItM  ilouito  of  Lords  is  a  noble' iostitntiou.  ...  It 
fornts  ft  permauent  barrier  a^iust  pernioions  ionoTations  on  the 
part  of  both  crown  and  commonit.  .  .  ,  The  EngUsh  model 
is  tJie  only  good  one." 

Id  the  end,  the  organization  of  the  ^nate  became  the  pivotal 
tjnestion  on  wliidi  the  entire  work  of  the  convention  turned. 
BepreMntatioD  in  Congress  was  the  absorbing  issue.  The  states, 
sUll  iQdepen<Ient  B0verelgntie» — nations,  in  fart^were  jealous  of 
eaeh  other,  and  especially  the  smaller  ones  of  those  that  were 
stronger.  They — the  smaller  once — losiHted  that  reprveentatlou 
ia  the  proposed  Congress  shonld  be  by  states,  all  having  an 
equal  voice,  and  not  according  to  popniation  or  wealth.  Tb* 
stronger  commonwealtliH  naturally  wmbated  this  view.  Here 
WOB  a  rock  on  which  tlie  incipient  union  of  the  s,\aXm  caiue  near 
breakiug  in  pieces.  So  hot  and  angry  grew  the  debate  on  this 
propositaoD  at  one  time  that  Franklin  suggested  a  resort  to 
prayer  as  a  means  of  assuaging  the  stormy  passions  of  the  dis- 
putants. Indeed,  at  one  time  it  looked  as  if  the  difllcalty  were 
too  great  to  be  overcome.  The  oonvention,  finding  it  useless  to 
proceed  with  its  regular  sessions,  came  to  a  halt  for  three  days, 
and  the  .snbjc«t  was  referred  to  a  ooiuiuittee  of  one  from  each 
statei,  to  arrange,  if  possible,  an  acceptable  compromise.  The 
scheme  of  the  two  Houses,  aa  at  present  arranged,  the  meu- 
bers  of  the  lower  branch  being  apportioned  according  to  pop- 
Illation,  aud  those  of  tlie  upper  aooordiug  to  states,  was  the  re- 
sult The  smaller  states,  aa  wil)  be  aeen,  carried  their  point, 
havJDg  lu  eilbct  aeeored  the  principle  for  which  they  con- 
tendeid  ;  for  aa  long  as  a  small  state  has  the  aame  voice  with  a 
large  one  In  either  branch  of  Oongren,  >t  has  an  e<|nal  control 
over  l^slation.  Hence  it  is  that  Nevada  to-day,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  only  00,000  souls,  has  as  much  eunstitutional  power  in 
shaping  the  laws  of  the  Und  as  New  York,  with  .'5,000,000  of  In* 
habitants.     Here  we  have  a  parallel  to  the  English  partiament-l 
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ary  aytitem  ia  ite  most  odioim  feature — thai  or  rotten  boronKliB. 
Here,  aa  iu  n«Hrly  all  pnblic  cotnproiulses,  an  ImporUint  peniia- 
Dent  principle  was  sacrifiood  to  the  urgency  of  a  passing  crisia. 
Tbe  Senate  biwanie  th«  occaHion  and  the  means  of  a  great  aa* 
tJooal  wrong. 

OoDvenieot  as  the  Senate  waa  as  a  ba^is  for  oompromiae  be- 
tween oonAicting  iDterests,  the  inoonsititenRy,  if  not  nselew- 
ness,  of  having  two  distinct  hoosM  of  legislation  to  repreaent 
the  soRie  elementH  and  oooAtitnencira  and  go  over  tlie  same 
ground,  oould  not  but  be  manifest  to  the  frameni  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  and  hence,  with  an  eye  Co  appearannes  they  mught  to 
create  distinctiODs  between  tht>  two  bodies  and  give  them  certain 
independent  fbn(>tion.s  that  would  answer  as  apologies  for  their 
fteparate  exi&tenoe.  It  was  assumed  that  the  Uonse  was  to  rep- 
resent the  i>eople  of  the  states,  while  tlie  Senate  was  to  represent 
the  states  themaelveet,  which  was,  of  coarse,  a  distinction  with- 
ont  a  difference.  To  add  to  its  dignity,  the  Senate  waa  charged 
with  certcun  separate  datieo,  which  might  <]Qite  as  well  have 
been  given  to  its  le^slativo  double.  It  was  to  exainluo  and  re- 
vise treaCieci  with  foreign  powem,  review  appoiatmeaU  to  office 
by  the  president,  and  act  as  a  court  to  try  impeachmeuta  in  oor- 
tain  cases.  It  was  also  made  to  famish  the  vice-president  with 
sonwthing  to  do.  By  a  happy  conception,  the  two  members  of 
the  government  that  came  nearest  being  saper&aoos  were  thus 
brought  togi^er,  that  thuy  might  give  countenance  and  occupa- 
tion to  each  other. 

The  Constitution,  when  submitted,  encountered  decided  oppo- 
ntioo,  giving  rise  to  the  fiist  formation  of  political  parties  in 
.ihis  oottntry.  Indeed,  it  had  a  marvellously  narrow  escape  from 
d^ieat.  In  the  oonventioa  of  Virginia,  then  the  most  popnloos 
of  the  statce,  the  final  vote  was  eighlyniue  in  its  faror  to  eev- 
enty-nlne  against  In  ^lassachusetts'  convention  the  vote  was 
187  to  IG^.  In  the  Xew  York  convention  the  niiyority  was  but 
three.  The  instrument  would  doubtless  have  been  rejected  but 
for  the  timely  appearance  in  its  advocacy  of  that  aeries  of  re- 
markably able  papera,  &om  the  peas  of  Hamilton,  M-idison,  and 
Jay,  which  were  afterwards  collected  aud  published  under  tJie 
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title  of  th«  "Federalist."  Five  of  tboee  popere,  of  which 
HamiltOD  was  tbe  author,  were  devoted  to  the  Senate,  and  in 
them  wo  have  a  picture  of  what  thai  body  was  expected  to  be. 
It  ia  needless  to  say  that  the  colors  were  brilliant,  and  that  the 
Bketeh,  as  a  whole,  was  dccidedl;  enticing.  The  aelectioo  of  tbe 
member^  being  taken  from  tlw  vulgar  herd  and  confided  to 
state  legislatures  that  would  naturally  be  compoecd  of  men 
picked  for  their  abilities  and  virtues,  would  be  free  from  the  ex- 
citementa  and  intrigneM  incident  to  popnlar  elections,  insuring 
Ihe  choice  of  the  purest  and  wi8«st  of  oidiens.  Secure  in  their 
offices  for  long  terms,  and  thus  lifted  above  the  necessity  of  com- 
mingling  In  ordioary  politics,  tlie  senators  wonid  occnpy  a  loft}' 
platform,  and  would  labor  for  the  common  weal  wholly  free 
from  the  contamination  of  |)artis»n  motives.  As  Judges  In  im- 
peaciuuenl  cases  they  wonld  be  atiwlately  Impartial  and  severely 
Just  As  censors  of  tlie  president's  appolntiuents,  while  crltl. 
cal  and  exacting,  they  would  be  always  oonrteons,  conciliatory, 
and  above  partisan  and  i>«Ut!<li  ooosidenttiuns.  In  short,  Hamil- 
ton and  his  contemporaries  saw  in  the  oomJog  Senate  a  body  of 
crave  and  stately  sages  and  patriots,  serene  and  dignified  under 
all  circumstanceR,  to  whom  office  had  come  unsought,  indifferent 
to  the  HtrugglM  and  bickerings  of  party  managers  and  deaf  to 
appeals  of  oonsciencelos  patronage  hunters,  stem  watchmen  of 
the  treasury,  and  rcttolutc  champioos  of  honest  government,  the 
confidants  and  unselfish  adviRcrs  of  the  president,  worthy  ex- 
amples to  tl>e  loK  experienced  membeni  of  the  more  popular 
branch  of  Uie  national  legislature,  against  wliose  hasty  and  to- 
conidderate  acte  thoy  would  Interpose  an  enduring  barrier,  and, 
in  all  ttmen  of  tempest  and  danger,  of  partisan  temper  and  pop- 
nlar strife,  in  their  collective  capacity  being  to  the  nation  what 
the  anchor  Lt  to  the  sltip. 

Such  was  the  dream  of  a  hundred  3rean  ago.  It  was  what  the 
people  of  1787  saw.  What  do  we  seel  A  striking  exiiibltloa 
of  senatorial  condnct  lias  just  b«en  given  na.  A  vacancy  in 
the  higikeet  court  of  the  nation  was  to  be  filled,  the  president 
appointing,  tlie  Senate  confirming  or  rtjjectiDg.  In  supplying 
«Mh  an  exulted  station,  after  the  preeident  had  named  the  eao- 
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dldato,  it  would  be  inferred  thnt,  in  n  l)ody  like  tiie  Senate,  no 
penotnl  or  ignoble  motive  would  be  allowed  any  place  or  weight 
wbatorer ;  and  yet,  nonordinf;  to  the  popular  understanding,  ap- 
pointees of  the  purest  character  and  kigliiMt  qnalificutioua  wore 
kept  from  the  bench  wht<rb  they  would  have  adorned  because, 
aa  citizeno,  in  exerciiiing  the  fruonieu's  right  to  vote  aci-ordiug 
to  thetr  ooosdenoes,  they  had  offended  nome  oenatora,  while 
other  senators  opposed  them  alone  from  a  deiuro  to  promote  dis- 
cord anwng  their  political  opponents.  It  wonld  he  difficult  to 
conceive  of  incentives  more  uubeooming  to  high  officials.  Kot 
only  by  tliat  transacUon  vas  the  Supreme  Court,  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  government,  attacked  and  degradc<l,  but  the  Sen- 
ate, in  executing  Uiat  pecnliar  policy,  made  itself  the  ooa^iutor 
and  backer  of  the  most  notoriooa,  if  not  Um  most  nnsavory,  of 
all  our  political  organ  imition-s,  whose  revenges  and  those  of  its 
leading  supporters,  were  through  \xb  action  being  executed.  We 
thtts  Bee  the  SeuAte,  through  its  own  act,  on  a  level  with  Tum> 
many  Hall,  and  engaged  in  doing  its  work. 

But  the  i^unat«  of  to-day,  in  other  rcapocta.  gives  cvldeuoe  of 
positive  deterioration.  It  is  only  a  little  while  ago  that  there 
Bat  in  that  body  a  man  who  was  pnblicly  accusod  of  having  pur- 
chased his  neat  with  money  paid  to  legitdators  of  his  state,  aud 
neither  he  nor  his  aiKociabeH  apparently  pay  any  attention  to 
the  charge.  .\ll  the  menibera  from  one  broad  aectioa  of  the 
country  are,  iu  general  terms,  branded  with  holding  their  places 
by  purchiise,  more  Or  less  direct ;  and  certain  it  is  that  the  leg- 
islators of  that  section,  while  there  may  bo  no  absolute  proof 
of  their  venality,  have  sliowu  a  wonderful  preference  for  well- 
filled  pocketrbooks.  Ko  bosinees  of  the  couutrj-  has  been  80 
prolific  of  scandali  and  intrigues,  of  disreputable  quarrels  and 
profitless  agitations,  as  the  selection  of  scnatora.  So  road  pur- 
sued by  men  ombitiou.?  of  political  advancement  has  been  so 
toitaouBflB  that  which  leads  to  the  Stinale,  aud  many  tiaveliug  it 
have  shown  theni>>elvee  quite  as  ready  to  crawl  as  to  walk. 
}7early  every  species  of  chicanery  known  to  Dnscrupuluus  poli- 
ticians has  marked  their  way.  The  r«6alt  has  been  a  constant 
racttrrenoe  of  unseemly  controvenuM.     From  the  rnral  town 
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crtncas  to  the  legislative  clinniber,  Htate  after  Atate  has  been  dis- 
tracted by  tbe  Htniggles  and  machinatioDS  of  senatorial  candi- 
dniea.  It  vonid  be  strouge  If  the  peraooDel  of  the  Seoate  did 
not  suffer  in  consequence  of  anch  eventM  and  practioett.  One  re- 
sult luiA  been  the  too  fi'equeuC  promotion  of  poUtJciana  Inatead 
of  Btateemen— of  men  who  bare  been  given  tJie  office  as  a  re- 
ward for  part;  servic«8,  and  services  not.  iilways  tlie  cle-ane«t-  A 
vorse  result,  however,  baa  been  the  choice  at  times  of  men  who 
were  positively  disqualified  by  their  bnsiness  connections  tmm 
properly  caring  for  the  cwmmon  welfare,  Iwlng  the  representa- 
tives—sontetimes  the  paid  attorneys,  it  is  alle^d — of  great  and 
wealthy  corporations,  whose  interestH  were  in  direct  conflict 
with  tlioeo  of  tJie  general  public. 

Uany  great  and  noble  men  have  gone  to  the  Senate,  and  their 
abilities  and  virtues  have  dictated  their  selection ;  but  seated 
beside  them  have  been  many  unworthy  of  the  poution.  Some 
have  been  profcasioual  politictiuiswilh  all  the  infirmities  of  their 
species ;  some  have  been  rich  men  and  nothing  more ;  some 
have  been  adventarera  of  a  speculative  torn,  nsing  their  pota- 
tion for  personal  beneBt ;  some  have  Iteen  "dark  horsea,"  profit* 
ing  by  the  qnarrels  of  stronger  and  better  men  ;  some  have  boeo 
Acoideuts,  pure  and  simple.  Many  hare  been  persons  wtio,  npon 
tbeir  individual  merits,  and  in  the  face  of  that  scrutiny  which 
the  voting  masses,  however  rustic,  its  a  rule  always  manage  to 
apply  to  those  who  appeal  for  their  sulFragex,  would  have  sought 
In  vain  for  seats  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  average  level  of  the  Seaate, 
spile  of  all  tlie  provision  that  baa  been  made  to  give  it  a  superior 
membembip,  is  ratber  below  than  above  that  of  the  House  of 
Bepreseiitativee,  made  op  of  men  assigned  to  their  placee  by 
the  sifting  operations  of  the  democratic  t>allot'box.  Certain  it 
is  that,  when  it  eomce  to  the  practical  work  of  a  legislative 
body,  the  Senate  has  exhibited  no  superiority  over  its  cow^ntor, 
either  in  eoucepUon  or  in  execntton.  Wlille  its  prooeedings 
have  been  marked  with  more  stateliness  and  volubility  of  de- 
bale,  we  look  to  it  In  vain  for  exceptional  manifestations  of 
stateemanship  or  patriotism. 


BOU&E  OF  LORDS. 


Wbat  efipecially  recommended  tJie  Seoate  to  ilie  mea  of  1787 
ira»  iU  anticiiKited  conec-rvaLfsm.  The  p«opl«  of  thtil  day  won) 
afraid  of  IheiuHelvfsa.  Their  espeiience  in  tKir-KovernnieQt  vaa 
w  limited  that  tJtoy  bad  not  yet  acqutr«d  oooGdenoe  la  their 
own  collective  capacity  and  iut^rlty.  They  walked  with  the 
oncertain  tttep«  of  chUdran,  and  fi'lt  like  leaning  iu  part  upon 
some  older  form  of  government  Hence  they  natorally  dis- 
trnuted  a  Congress  wholly  of  their  own  detection,  fi-aring  that  it 
might  prove  to  be,  like  Prnnkenstein'))  invention,  a  demon  that 
would  torn  npon  its  creator.  They  saw  in  the  aooatont  of  whom 
Hamilton  wrote  in  the  "  Pedemllst,"  that  "  the  Constitution  has 
taken  the  utmost  care  that  they  sball  be  men  of  talents  and  in- 
tegrrty,"  u  body  of  Matesmea  who  could  he  trusted  in  onier- 
gencies.  The  popular  represeolativee  might  lose  their  beadH  in 
times  of  btwfness  and  political  trouble,  might  plunge  into  hasty 
legifllatioD,  and  threaten  bankruptcy  to  the  treasurj'  by  extrav- 
agant uppropriatloDS ;  but  the  more  iiidepeudenty  lietter  bal- 
anced, afl  well  as  more  capable  senators  would  be  their  country's 
safiBgoard.  They  would  particularly  boo  that  the  treasury  waa 
Dot  despoiled.  The  representatives  were  to  originate  appropri- 
ation bills,  but  the  senators  were  to  review  tbem.  They  would 
take  care  that  the  pnblic  land,  that  great  reservoir  of  national 
wealth,  was  not  lujuaudered.  They  would  oomuttt  of  stuff  stero 
enongh  to  resist  the  demands  and  alluremeats  of  covetoos  and 
conxciencelees  oorporations.  Above  all,  they  would  care  little 
or  nothin]^  for  party,  and  act  upon  their  own  Independent  and 
intelligent  judgmentB. 

K  hundred  years  have  tested  theee  forecai^ting!).  How  many 
river  and  harbor  and  other  appropriation  bills  baa  the  Senate 
abridged  t  The  truth  i»  ttmt  the  House  of  Representative  hm 
been  the  economic  body,  the  Senate  the  prodigal  one.  How 
many  "land  gratis"  has  the  Senate  defeaiedt  How  many 
pension  monstrosities  has  it  strantfledT  With  how  many  Stand- 
ard Oil  and  other  (riaiit  inonopolim  has  it  snoceasfully  wrextled 
as  the  people's  champion  t  And  where,  in  all  the  broad  land, 
has  there  liei^n  coiiceiilrated  more  of  the  spirit  of  an  intcn»e 
and  bitter  partisanship  t    The  very  atmosphere  of  its  chamber 
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is  ohnrg<ed  wiU)  it  us  villi  electricity.  It  flashw  aud  crackles 
at  every  toach.  At  no  tinie  <)o  the  iiicmbi'r8  appear  to  be  able 
to  forget  tltut  tltey  belong  to  partiei),  and  are  nnder  oblfgatioiM 
to  them.  They  neglect  no  partisan  advantage;  they  spare  no 
partlsai)  foe. 

\or  ia  there  anyUiing  in  the  situation,  a&  Jnst  described,  to 
excite  wonderment.  The  senators,  aa  a  rale,  have  not  been  iin- 
ambitious  and  guilelceo  men.  Tlioy  trere  politician)  l>erore 
they  were  senators.  They  have  reached  their  poaitJoiis  by  the 
devious  paths  of  party  poliC}'.  What  they  do  not  kuovr  about 
practical  polllicH  Ls  not  worth  knowing.  Xor  Is  tJie  dream  of 
political  preferment  quenched  by  the  elevation  to  which  they 
have  attained.  Beyond  the  Senate  Ilea  the  president^— an- 
other step  in  the  stairway  to  fame  and  power ;  and  few  are 
the  gentlemen  of  the  njiper  House  that  wholly  escape  the  hope 
of  reaching  the  higher  dignity.  The  Senate  might,  in  &ct,  not 
inaptly  bo  doBcribod  as  a  school  for  presidential  candidates, 
never  lacking  a  goodly  numtter  of  eager  and  indnstrlons  8tu> 
dentM  on  botli  aides  of  the  party  line. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult,  remembering  what  human  nature 
IH,  to  eee  how  the  Senate  could  be  anything  else  than  a  partisan 
body,  in  view  of  it»  share  in  dividing  the  patronage  of  the 
government.  It  makes  and  It  unmakes  officials.  Ab  the  au- 
thority tliat  RUperviseH  the  preeident's  nominations,  it  wields 
an  immense  political  power.  Xor  has  Its  exerctse  been  a  wholly 
uncongenial  task.  Senators  have  shown  themselves  by  no 
nteaiu  adverse  to  the  "  spoils  system  "  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive ramiflcationa.  "The  courtesy  of  the  Senate"  —  which 
meaos  aimply,  "I  will  help  to  put  your  friends  in  office  if  yon 
will  do  the  Bikme  service  for  mine  " — is  far  firom  being  a  noewi* 
inglesB  phrase.  If  common  report  is  not  to  be  wholly  discred- 
ited, the  privacy  of  the  senatorial  executive  sensioo — an  ar- 
rangement tenaetoosly  adhered  to — has  oovcnyl  many  a  "  deal " 
embracing  the  disposal  of  extensive  patronage.  The  Constitu- 
tion meant  that  the  Senate  should  be  merely  a  reviswing  board, 
but  the  souutors  have  so  violently  strained  their  oonstlCntional 
prerogatiTe  that  tbey  have  virtually  made  themselves  an  ap- 


pointing  power.  No  set  of  meD  were  ever  more  tenacious  of 
tlielr  "  privilegfis."  Putronngo  lias  com«  to  be  retarded  by 
tbem  aa  a  perqniHite,  and  is  demanded  as  a  rigbt  The  privi- 
lege of  dictating  nominatioDs  upon  wliicli  Uiey  were  aftertrard 
to  pasB  jadgment  baa  been  boldly  aaterted.  It  was  only  a  little 
while  ago  that  one  of  their  number,  because  the  prceUleot,  Id 
the  exercbe  of  a  fiinotion  with  which  he,  aa  a  senator,  bad  no 
more  to  do  than  with  the  ukases  of  Ronia's  muster,  refused  to 
appoint  an  he  had  tn^Jated,  realised  hitt  place  in  a  huff,  and 
marched  hom«  to  hifi  eonstitueuts  to  auk  rodroes  for  bla  grlev- 
anoeft.  Xor  wae  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  toward  the  executive 
ever  more  Hggr«i«!ive  than  it  i»  to-day.  Ix  it  anj'  wonder,  tliere* 
fore,  that  the  Senate  fdionld  have  become  what  it  unqaestionably 
DOW  is,  the  national  center  of  political  intrigue  1  The  more 
recent  history  of  the  country  clearly  asHlgns  it  that  positiou. 
The  presidential  incident  of  1S77,  involving  the  boldest'  defiance 
of  the  popular  will  yet  witneeaed  in  thin  country,  waH  dne  to  the 
instigations  of  men  of  oeoatorial  tiraining  ;  and  a  little  farther 
back  the  movement  to  diamcmlwr  the  country  found  in  the 
Senate  chamber  itH  meet  skilM  and  aggreesive  promoters. 
Shonid  there  be,  at  any  time  in  the  country's  future,  a  eon- 
spirary  on  the  p«rt  of  public  officers  against  the  liberties  of  tJie 
people,  there  ie  litUo  roaiton  to  doubt  that  its  source  and  princi- 
pal seat  will  be  in  the  Senate,  should  the  Senate  remain. 

In  view  of  what  haa  already  been  aaid,  it  fs  hardly  neooeary 
to  inquire  as  to  the  (]iialiflcations  of  the  Senate  for  tlte  special 
bnsiuees  aa^igned  it  of  reviewing  the  prc^idcut'n  appolntmenta 
to  office — ft  most  delicate  duly,  calling  for  the  exercise  of  great 
eqimninilty  of  temper,  strict  impartiality  of  Judgment,  and  free- 
dom from  all  partisan  bias ;  and  what  most  be  thought  of  its  fit- 
ae«s  for  that  other  most  rcsiwiisible  work  committed  to  it,  of 
acting  as  a  court  to  try  the  president  of  the  nation  and  other 
prominent  oflicialii  when  chargeil  with  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanore  T  To  this  qneetJon  we  have  a  sufficient  answer  in  the 
history  of  the  ImpeachmeDt  prooeedingo  a^inst  President 
Johnson,  when  the  members  belonging  to  one  political  party 
were  found  solidly  arrayed  ou  one  side  of  the  case,  more  like 
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iidrocateo  tiian  jadges,  and  tLe  Toir  of  tlie  other  party  that  dared 
to  foiloir  their  own  privnCe  onuvictions  rather  ttmn  [Mutinn  in- 
etmctions  were  at  onoe  nntaercifnllf  ostracised  by  their  fellows 
and  driven  into  iK>Uticn1  exile.  There  ooald  1>e  uo  clearer  pi'oof 
of  misplaced  responsibility. 

What  Is  the  oonclu»lon  of  the  whole  mattert  Not^  as  declared 
by  one  of  our  eminent  bitttoriaDS,  tliat  "the  Senate  is  the 
crowning  glory  of  onr  constitutional  system,''  bnt  rather  that  its 
adoption  was  a  radical  mistake.  As  a  l>a8is  of  compromtae  at  a 
erltical  Juncture  in  oor  afiUrs,  it  served  a  useral  purpow;  bat 
for  all  that,  has  it  not  been  practically  an  excrescence  upon  the 
body  politluT  It  ta  an  eiotic  among  our  iustitatlous,  foreign  in 
policy  and  sapertinoos  in  lact — a  relic  of  Old- World  dynaatiea. 
It  U  the  one  antl  republican  feature  of  our  system,  and  tlie 
weakest  spot  in  it^  Any  advantages  to  the  oonntry  from  ita 
poHSiblo  and  casual  contributions  to  l<^aUtiv«  efficiency  can 
hardly  compensate  for  the  demoralization  produced  by  the  con- 
stantly rccurriug  scaindnls  and  disturbances  unavoidably  incident 
to  its  p«rpetuaIion  under  tlie  existing  sj-steiu  of  legislative 
eteettons.  The  snrprising  thing  is  that  the  country  has  so  long 
and  patiently  lx>rnc  with  the  evils  of  Uiat  system. 

It  is  the  growing  impre>wion  that  the  Eugliah  House  of 
Lonis,  lo  which,  as  already  explained,  we  owe  the  concepHou  of 
our  Senate,  miutt  go  at  no  very  duttant  day,  although  its  roots 
reach  down  to  the  bed-rock  of  the  British  Con.stitulion.  No- 
where  is  experience  a  more  mercileeH  iconoclaot  than  in  civil 
science ;  and  surely  the  teachings  of  our  national  hiMtor^'  have 
been  ample  to  oonvince  ns  that  a  second  and  duplicate  body  in 
ordinary  legislation  is  a  cdmberaome  and  wasteful  piece  of 
machinery. 

Aa  we  pass  from  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  formatiOD 
of  the  rmiHtitutitm,  the  time  is  appropriate  tor  reviewing  its 
workings  and  correcting  such  iufirmitius  as  may  have  u[>i>earcd. 
It  was  not  to  the  diacretlit  of  thoee  who  formed  it,  largely  ex- 
perimental as  it  waa,  that  imperfcvtioms  should  come  to  light. 
The  discredit  will  lie  ours  if  we  fail  to  remove  or  reform  them. 

JoHS  F.  Bttme. 


WHAT  DO  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  READ? 

BY  CABL  SNYDEK. 

IT  BA8  SO  long  aoci  bo  often  bc«n  aserled  that  we  of  the 
United  States  are  tlte  greatest  reading  people  or  tlie  face  of 
the  earth,  that  we  have  come  to  accept  the  Matemeot  ae  a 
traism,  and  to  Hatter  onraelves  thereon,  without  inquiring 
particularly  what  it  meaos  or  what  is  the  character  of  the  reiad- 
ing  we  do.  The  fact  is  owing,  douhtlesii,  to  the  difficnUy  of 
obtaining  any  statistim  which  will  really  illaminate  the  subjects 
The  extent  of  the  "Qew3pa[)er  Itablt,"  and  its  effect  upon 
pnblic  taste;  the  production  of  the  "penuy  dreadful,"  and 
other  oriino-prodacing  literature;  tho  standards  of  popular 
intelligence  evidenced  in  the  IkmIcs  we  buy,  and,  indeed,  the 
general  rosulbi  aocruing  from  the  inimense  cheapening  of  all 
fonna  of  printed  matter— Uiem  contttitnte  to  the  sociologist:  an 
tntarefcting  field  for  inqairy.  But  b«yond  itom«  inadequate  and 
almoat  irrelevant  fltati-sttcs  from  the  larger  public  librarien,  we 
have  little  or  nothing  ;  and  tbe  general  wnitus  which  has  given 
attention  to  so  many  topics,  has  let  thu  entirely  alone. 

It  comM  with  the  force  of  a  sarprixo,  then-fore,  to  icaru  that 
the  general  reading  of  Ihe  people  is  alroOKt  wholly  confined  to 
periodical  literature.  The  production  of  tho  latter  iu  tho 
United  Staten  iorludeH  nitlier  more  than  half  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  the  world.  There  are  printed  in  thtti  country  up- 
wards of  20,000  different  papers  and  magar-inea,  and  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  besides,  only  2S,000.  England  has  about 
7,500;  Canada  and  Australia  leas  than  1,000;  Oemiany  has 
90mo  6,000,  and  France  but  4,300.  Tho  United  Staler  then, 
has  more  than  two  fifths  of  all  prlnteid,  and  when  we  consider 
tb«  aggrt^te  circulation,  more  than  one  half.  ThU  aggr^ate 
dreidation  reaches  such  an  eihinnous  total  that  the  flgnrcB  are 
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(lifficnlt  of  oomprvhi>ii8iou.  Ttio  combiueil  periodical  iKtio  in 
this  coDDtrj-  last  year  amounted  to  over  four  thousand  roillion, 
or  Id  American  notation,  four  billioo,  copive — an  average  of  'SWi 
copies  of  aomo  periodical  for  each  of  the  13,000,000  families 
whirl)  make  np  our  population. 

If  now  Te  eetimate  the  annual  production  of  books,  paper 
and  otherwise,  we  ithall  find  that  it  fallii  far  ahort  of  10,000,000 
copies.  Even  allowing  a  tweiityfold  circnlatJon  of  the  average 
book  over  the  average  paper  or  magazioo — certainly  far  oat  of 
proportion  to  the  fact — it  appeant  that  books  do  not  cooHtitQte 
above  five  per  cent  of  the  general  reading  of  the  country.  They 
probably  actually  oonfltitnte  not  over  three  per  cent.  We  aee, 
therefore,  that  the  facta  reported  by  librarians  and  library  com- 
mittees  an  to  the  olatw  of  books  taken  outi,  offer  too  slight  a  basis 
on  which  to  found  any  conoeptiona  of  popular  intelligeuoe  aad 
taste.  Neither  oar  libraries  nor  onr  books  are  the  educators  of 
the  people.  If  wo  seek  the  formulative  inllueooos  of  literature 
upon  American  life,  we  ahall  find  them  la  our  dally  and  weekly 
newspapem.  For,  if  we  potsue  oar  inquiry  further,  we  shall 
find  that  of  the  totMl  production  of  periodicals,  94  per  cent  U 
made  up  of  those  of  daily  and  weekly  issue,  leaving  but  a  bore 
6  per  cent  to  be  flUed  up  by  the  monthly  inagosiues,  quarterlies, 
and  the  like. 

It  will  be  intereiDting  boosamine  further  and  aseerttiln  what 
types  of  journab)  obtain  the  stron^ccst  bold  upon  popular  &Tor. 
There  are  printed  in  the  United  States  son>e  I,S50  daily  pnpers, 
whose  issue  aggre;;ateH  over  seven  and  a  half  million  copies  per 
diem.  In  other  words,  there  ia  a  daily  paper  printed  for  every 
other  family  iu  the  country.  The  total  number  of  weeklies 
reachee  14,000,  of  which  some  26,000,000  are  iesnod  each  week,  or 
an  average  of  two  papers  for  every  family.  Viewiop  the  total 
iBBuee  for  the  year,  it  appears  that  the  daily  absorbs  nearly  60  iier 
per  eeot  of  entire  periodical  production,  and  the  weekly  about  35 
per  cent.  The  daily  jwpcr  is,  therefore,  by  rewou  of  Its  frequency 
of  inue  and  Its  wider  distribution  amonR  all  claases,  by  far  the 
sbrongeet  Hingle  influence  of  popular  reading.  Day  after  day, 
week  in  and  week  ont,  it  gives  its  incessant  and  uninterrupted 
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strobe.  Like  the  fall  of  tbe  water  drop  npon  tbe  stone,  uolhing 
can  stand  before  tt>  uiiil  vrhutever  a\»y  be  saitl  to  the  oontrarj, 
SQ<!h  a  standard  of  iDteUi^ence  and  taste  as  obtainu  in  thu  daily 
newspaper  mnst  be  the  altiinat«  standard  of  the  whole  people. 
Ko  stream  may  rbe  higber  than  itM  source^  and  the  chief  source 
of  Uie  idca«,  iiupn^ait^ioiis,  and  conoeptlous  of  all  that  lien  I>nyond 
indivldaal  spheres  of  activity  for  tbe  AmericaQ  pablio  of  to  day 
is  the  daily  paper;  fur  not  only  does  it  dominate  direcUy 
through  ita  own  wide  circolation,  bnt  indirectly  by  ttit  formative 
inilnenco  on  what  is  known  as  tbe  country  weekly. 

Probing  one  decree  deeper,  it  will  be  funnd  that  the  dominant 
type  of  this  dominant  forve  is  the  sonsallonat  daily.  By  the 
term  "senRation&l,"  I  mean  tbone  papers  which  make  crimea, 
scandals,  and  highly  colored  pictttres  the  principal  features  of 
their  "  newa"  Taking  the  circniation  of  this  class  of  papere  in 
the  seven  largest  newspaper  centers  of  the  couutry  (New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  St.  Lonis,  Boston,  San  Francisco,  and 
Cincinnati)  we  find  that  their  combined  issue  is  considerably 
more  than  half  the  total  daily  iame  of  the  country.  It  reaches 
upwards  of  three  and  a  half  million  copies.  To  make  a  forcible 
comparison,  there  are  more  of  this  single  class  of  papers 
printed  every  day  than  all  the  books  published  in  cloth  biddings 
in  a  year.  It  may  be  nrged  in  defense  of  tbe  public's  taste  for 
the  "big  dailies"  and  their  immensely  greater  circulation,  coin- 
pared  with  Uiose  of  a  more  oonservalive  type,  that  they  publish 
more  news,  are  (ar  more  interesting  and  "enterprising." 
S'everthele«9,  It  is  but  too  apparent  that  the  daily  paper  of  the 
laif^er  cities  succeeds  in  direct  proportion  U>  the  latitude  It 
allows  itself  as  to  what  is  printable  matter;  in  short,  aa  the 
moral  and  intellectual  standards  of  its  news  volumJis  go  down, 
its  sales  go  np. 

I  leave  to  otbere  to  estimate  the  effect  of  this  absorbing 
"newspaper  habit"  ;  its  vitiation  of  Uie  taste  for  higher  forms 
of  litenUure,  its  destructive  inttuence  on  the  mind,  and  on  botli 
tbe  capacity  and  inclination  for  sustained  thought,  and  more 
especially  the  baneful  eRei?ts  which  must  follow  from  the  wide- 
Bpieod  and  growing  npiietite  for  highly  spiced  or  sensational 
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nevrs.  1  have  here  merely  to  iwint  oat  that  upwards  of  95  per 
Mat  of  uU  onr  roudiug  is  coufined  to  lh«  \c»»t  vuluftblc  form  of 
literature  we  hare — tiie  newspaper ;  that  of  this,  the  bnllc  is 
absorbed  by  the  iiiokI  hastily  prvparud  and  the  most  worthlctt — 
tba  daily ;  and  that  tJie  i%ueoeK<fuI  dailies  are  those  which  pander 
to  ft  low  order  of  iiitelligonce.  It  is  uot  my  purpoae  to  consider 
whether,  in  spite  of  all  this,  present  conditions  indicate  a  higher 
or  loner  levul  than  obtaiuod  in  tinie  pust — that  iK,  bi>side  the 
scope  of  (his  article — but  I  shall  touch,  shortly,  apoa  that  old 
and  familiar  hobby,  that  it  is  better  that  people  sliuuld  read 
oomethinK.  than  nothing  at  all. 

However  we  may  regard  (he  newspaper  in  general,  or  tfa6 
sensational  papers  in  particular,  there  is  one  cJasa  of  popular 
litemture  that  will  be  set  down  without  di.ssont  as  not  only  bane- 
ful, but  to  many  cases  directly  a  crime- producer.  That  includes 
what'  was  ouoc. known  as  the  ''dime  novi-l,"  tho  blood  and- 
Uinnder  detective  story,  and  the  illostraied  jooraals  of  crime. 
How  great  arc  iU  proportions  aud  how  wide  must'  be  iW  influ- 
ence. I  donU.  if  uiitny  are  informed.  From  a  careful  personal 
investigation,  I  atu  vonviuoed  that  tJie  literature  of  a  criminal 
or  debn»iug  tendency  reacliee,  In  this  country,  an  ave^^^  of 
more  than  1,200,000  copies  per  week,  or  upwards  of  U0,00O,O00 
copiet*  per  year ;  that  is  to  aay,  au  average  of  about  fire  copies 
for  every  family  in  the  country.  I^est  this  may  be  deemed  ex- 
travagant, I  give  briefly  the  results  of  my  invfsllgattons. 

There  are  published  three  prominent  joonmlB  exdoaively 
devoted  to  Uie  illustration  of  crime  and  the  gene-ral  dissemina- 
tion of  criminal  or  ••police"  news.  Their  combined  oirculatioo 
exceeds  20U,OUO  copies  wc«kly.  As  they  circulate  (thielly  In 
barber  shops  and  saloons,  the  average  of  readers  per  copy  is  un- 
usually large — T  think  it  safe  to  place  It  at  twenty,  slnoe  a 
single  copy  is  frequently  rca^l  by  a  hundred  or  more  persoDB. 
Talcing  it  at  this  rate,  some  four  million  men  and  boys  re«d 
tbeae  journals  of  depravity  eadi  week.  To  all  this  most  be 
added  a  type  of  ullra'S«u)<ational  papers,  which  exists  in 
many  of  the  larger  cities  and  fattens  upon  scandal  and  gossip. 
8om«  of  tJiem  have  a  circulation  of  between  one  and  two 
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hnndred  Uionnand  weekly.  An  ttocurate  total  is  not  obtHJoabk, 
bnt  I  k»ve  6x<»(l  it  in  my  «stifDabe  at  300,000  copies.  StiU 
another  form  is  the  detective  story  weekly.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  group  all  such  as  tlieae  under  Che  head  of  criminal  or 
debaiting,  but  T  have  selected  five  for  indunion  that  are  un- 
mistakably vicious:  and  while  they  cannot  be  soppressed — they 
are  in  no  way  jtnmoral,  as  that  phruse  U  UHed — tliey  constitule  a 
reprehensible  claas,  whose  influence  is  bad.  These  five  have  a 
<!ireaIatJoa  exceeding  4OU,O0n  oopieft  weekly. 

In  aa  iacnrsion  into  the  Seld  of  the  "penny  dreadful,"  how- 
ever, one  euoonuters  hts  chief  snrpri^te.  The  old  "dime  novel" 
has  largely  disappeared,  bnt  "Ke<)  Kanger  Dick"  and  his  con- 
A^res  are  with  us  fttill.  The«c  books  are  now  [>ro<luocd  in  lire 
and  ten  cent  "libraries,"  and  issned  weekly.  I  find  Ib»t  an  is- 
sue of  20,000  copies  is  r«<iuired  to  make  a  oninber  profitable,  and 
experience  readily  teaches  the  pnblisher  what  will  ttell.  The 
average  edition  ranges  from  'J5,000  to  50,000  oopiwt — an  spe- 
cially popular  t^tory  will  aenA  this  issue  past  the  100,000  mark. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  of  tbeae  libraries,  all  told,  so  that  the 
weekly  pmdact  exceeds  300,000  copies,  and  probably  reaches 
400,000.  I  take  the  lower  fi^^nre,  which  yields  a  total  of  fifteen 
million  copies  per  year  !  There  are  In  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  census,  some  eight  or  nine  million  Sunday 
School  children  regularly  eurolled.  Assuming  an  average 
attendance  of  no  per  cent,  it  appeani  that  the  dime  novel  has 
about  tbre«  attacks  on  the  rising  gciiemtion»,  where  the  Sunday 
School  has  one ;  while  for  dynamic  capacity,  it  would  be  safe  to 
potft  single  well-organitcd  "ten  cent  terror"  against  a  round 
dozen  of  the  beet  Sunday  School  lessons  ever  taught.  To  give 
the  uninitiated  an  idea  of  the  character  of  this  perulcions  trash, 
I  snbjoiQ  a  few  sample  titles,  taken  at  random  from  a  catalogue 
before  me :  "Tiger  Dick,  the  Faro  King,  or,  the  Casliier's 
Crime";  "I>oahle  Sight,  the  Death  Shot";  "Captain  Cool 
Blade,  or,  the  Uan-Shark  of  the  Mississippi";  "Hercules 
Hotspur,  the  Velvet  Hand,  or,  the  Poker  Queen's  Drop 
Game";  *'Tbe  Crimson  Coyotos,  or,  Xita,  the  Xeme«ii«";  "Ited 
Balph,  the  River  Rover";  "I.ariat  Lil,  or,  the  Cast  for  a  Life"; 
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"Broadway  Billy's  Dcatb  Racket";  "The  DemoD  Doctor,  or, 
I>e»d  Hold,  the  Diiisj";  "Ker-whoop,  Kerwhoo !  or,  the  Tttrau- 
tola  of  tbe  TaosoD  the  Warpath." 

Now  u  word  na  to  the  tJieory  that  sooie  kind  of  reading  ifi  bet- 
ter thau  uone  at  all.  I  have  talked,  among  others,  with  the  editor 
of  the  oldeHt  of  Ihet^e  libraries,  a  very  clearbeoded  man,  and  In- 
quired particularly  as  to  what  sort  of  stories  were  salable  and 
what  were  not.  The  editor  said  :  "The  tustes  of  tJte  public  to 
whom  we  cater  are  iihari'iy  defined.  A  novel  that  might  be  aold 
at  twenty-Svc  cents,  pnt  into  onr  tire  or  teu  cent  library  would 
drop  flat.  "We  have  to  write  down  to  our  public,  and  if  t]ie 
literary  excellence  of  a  i^tory  is  too  high,  we  throw  it  out.  We 
mnitt  guard  very  gharpty  aRainst  that.  The  paper  novel  to  be 
found  In  the  bookstands,  in  our  librarj-,  would  not  sell  at  all." 
la  other  words,  here  is  an  immense  reading  public,  consmning 
Qpwards  of  filtceu  milllou  copies  of  these  stories  auuually,  that 
has  an  eHtatilinhed  depravity  of  taste,  and  if  offered  better, 
would  refuse  It  I  Indeed,  it  is  ttow  poesible  to  buy  the  novels  of 
Pickeus,  Scott,  or  any  of  the  etnndard  authors,  for  five  and  ten 
oenbt  in  rather  better  print  and  paper  than  tbe  average  dime 
novel,  but  the  admirer  of  "Hemlock  Hank,"  "PInsh  Pred,"  or 
"Faru  Sol,"  has  little  time  for  auch  anicmic  cieatdona  as  a 
Copperfteld,  or  even  an  Ivanhoe.  And  what  Is  tme  in  this  ex- 
treme caBe,  i»  true  of  "&wh"  literatore  in  general.  So  far  from 
Icculcntlng  a  "reading  habit,"  and  paving  the  way  for  aome- 
thiug  better  when  it  ia  offered,  it  destroy*  whatever  taBte  for 
better  books  may  exist,  and  simply  cultivates  an  avid  appetite 
for  this  vicious  rubbiah. 

And  while  I  um  upon  this  topic  of  the  dime  novel,  it  may  be 
well  to  correct  another  prevalent  imprestuon.  There  is  abroad 
an  idea  that'  stories  of  Uie  sort  T  have  described  circulate  very 
largely  in  criminal  or  seuii  criminal  claoBea  of  the  larger  citiee; 
that  the  audience  they  apiiea)  to  is  alreiHly  more  or  leas  de> 
prave*!  and  not  likely  to  sutfer  serioualy  from  the  contamination 
of  the  society  of  "OneEyed  Pete"  and  his  "pals";  and  that 
therefore  the  stuff  does  not  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  The  truth 
is  very  far  from  this.     I  find  that  tbe  bulk  of  the  oonsumptlon 
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lies  outeide  tlio  great  cities;  that  the  chief  vircnlation  is  in  the 
winller  townK  Ute  ooanlry  over,  and  that  probahly  the  Iar;;«st 
individaal  class  of  cousuuioih  is  mado  tip  of  boys  and  young 
men  nwging  from  twelve  to  C«enty-CHie.  In  the  village,  the 
small  town,  and  on  the  farm,  are  thia  most  of  Xtiv^n  novels  ntad. 
In  A  word,  my  inv«f4Jgations  lead  me  to  believe  that  they  circo- 
late  in  the  larger  part  where  they  are  calculated  to  do  the  moHt, 
and  not  the  least,  hurnt.  This  is  supplemented  by  the  testimony 
of  our  prison  wardens  and  saperintendents  of  reform  st-hools, 
that  next  to  lack  of  proper  home  iufliiences,  evil  literature  \a 
among  the  most  active  agents  in  the  tnanafactnre  of  yontbfnl 
criminals. 

The  inflaence  of  this  entire  maas  of  novels,  story  papers,  and 
police  Jonnmls,  is  bad  In  every  calculable  way,  and  when  we 
consider  ita  enormoos  outpnt^  it  aammes  the  proportiona  of  a 
Mrlous  problem.  The  estimate  of  ooe  million  two  hundred 
thonaand  oopies  is  conservative — and  at  this  rate,  the  total 
weekly  issue  exceeds  the  entire  monthly  output  of  our  magazines 
and  high-grade  story  papers.  The  sum  nnnnully  spent  on  this 
unmitigated  trash,  or  worse,  cannot  be  less  than  four  million 
dollara — a  sum  equaling,  if  It  doee  not  exceed,  the  entire 
amount  paid  out  in  this  conntrj-  for  copyrighted  books.  It 
would  l>e  reassuring  to  feel  that  the  dfiniand  is,  in  the  face  of 
the  wonderful  cheapneai  of  good  literature  nowadays,  steadily 
growing  Ices,  bat  there  seems  no  warrant  for  so  optimlstJo  a 
view. 

A  tarn  in  a  widely  different  Held  discloseH  the  growing 
popularity  of  the  modern  magazine.  Nothing  in  the  printing 
world  has  of  late  years  kept  pace  with  it.  We  have  now  a  half 
dozen  monthlies  that  are  perhaps  uneqnaled  in  any  other 
country,  and  perhaps  a  score  that  offer  a  very  good  grade  of 
popular  reading.  The  six  principal  magazinee  have  an  aggre- 
gate monthly  isane  of  over  700,000  copies,  and  all  the  rest 
perhape  as  ranch  more.  There  is  one  journal  of  remarkable 
popuhu-ity  which  puts  out  a  half  million  copies  per  month,  the 
largest  issue  of  any  single  journal  of  any  sort  in  America. 
Foot  others  exceed  100,000  a  month.     But  alter  all,  tlte  fideea 
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or  twenty  million  iiuif^.ine8  printed  Aonnally  do  not  ooant  for 
mucli  in  the  popular  reading  of  tfao  connlry  wtiuo  put  against 
an  annanl  turning  nnt  of  thirteen  hundred  niillioa  weeklies  or 
twenty-four  haatlred  million  dailieA.  And  what  L*  trno  of  tlifl 
magazines  is  tme  in  a  still  ^;r««t«r  degree  of  books. 

i^robabty  the  sums  annoally  expended  ou  the  Tartuns  fonub  of 
reading  matter,  will  provide  a  more  nocnrate  index  of  public 
taste  than  anything  else.  We  shall  find  that  the  United  StatflB 
paya  annually  for  its  daily  newspapers  upwards  of  #50,000,000, 
aad  for  its  weeklies  aii  eqnal  snm,  or  a  total  of  9100,000,000  for 
newspaper!.  Tlwt  sum  exceeds  the  pret*ent  value  of  its  annaal 
output  of  gold  and  silver.  It  pays  oat  some  ^3,000,000  for  the 
Standard  monUilles.  It  would  be  difQoult  to  show  that  it  pays 
more  than  four  or  Ave  million  dollarH  for  all  its  books,  cloth  or 
paj>er,  good,  bad,  or  merely  BLsnieriuo.  There  exii«.t  no  statistics 
aa  to  the  aDnoal  book  production,  and  1  am  compelled  to  rely  oo 
eatimatw  fumisbed  by  aeveral  leading  publishing  houses.  Tbe 
most  noteworthy  fact  reported  is  that  tlie  »ale  of  tbe  paper  covered 
book  to-day  exceeds  that  of  those  bound  in  cloth.  Thin  is  al- 
meet  entirely  the  growth  of  tbe  lost  ten  or  twelve  yeara.  For- 
merly the  paper  oover  bore  but  a  slight  part  of  the  totnl  book 
prodnetion ;  to-day  it  constitutes  more  than  one  half.  It  is 
probable  that  the  nnmber  of  paper  covered  books  (I  am  of 
course  exolnding  the  dime  novel  and  all  its  kindred)  exceeds 
five  million  copies  a  year.  These,  ax  is  well  known,  are  almost 
exclusively  novels.  The  ontput  of  tlie  ^eap  cloth  aeries  of 
ancopyrighted  books  is  probably  abont  one  half  the  paper  pro- 
duction, or  in  the  nei^hlwrhood  of  three  million  a  year.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  number  of  copyright  books  in  cloth  will  reach 
more  Uian  a  million  or  n  million  and  a  half.  It  is  certainly  aafla 
to  aay  that  the  combined  book  isene  of  the  country  falls  short 
of  ten  million  copiot.  Of  this  Issue,  the  vast  bulk  of  course  is 
fiction.  Of  the  round  5,000  new  books  and  new  editions  recor- 
ded for  tbe  tjrade  ftiinuttlly,  twenty- five  jier  cent  of  Uie  titles  are 
those  of  novels.  It  vonld  be  impossible  to  estimate  what  pro- 
portion of  the  total  Issue  is  fiction,  b«t  gauging  the  BOles  of 
three  of  the  leading  book  stores  of  New   York  it    may   be 
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rongbly  pat  ilonii  at  niont  tlian  four-fifthg.  Of  all  ttie  books 
sold  io  this  country,  it  is  {>robable  that  fully  ninety  per  cent  is 
stories. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  afwertein  who  rank  aa  America's 
mo»t  popular  autlion,  or  Id  othtr  worcbt,  vlio  in  the  o^timation 
of  llie  whole  i>eople  are  regarded  as  the  ^reatent  writers.  We 
have  all  of  UB  beard  more  or  leu  of  a  "native  writer  nani^il 
Boe-"  It  is  more  than  evident  (hat  the  late  Tifatthew  Arnold'o 
literary  tastra  differed  widely  from  ours,  for  this  native  vriier 
naioed  Roe,  in  tiie  g;rap1iic  parlance  of  the  day  nnmistakably 
"  haa  the  call."  Altogether,  more  than  2,000,000  of  bb  books 
have  been  sold  to  date,  luid  they  wnlinne  to  sell  steadily  at  the 
rate  of  about  100,000  per  year.  But  in  point  of  immv^iate 
popularity,  Roe  Is  ontranked  by  both  L.  B.  Porter  ("Albert 
[Eow'Oand  Laura  .lean  Libbey.  Of  the  "AJbatroM"  novels 
'aoiDA  900,000  have  been  twld  thus  far,  and  the  annnal  sale 
ranges  &om  two  to  three  hundred  tbouaand.  It  is  imponsible  to 
give  any  cloee  figures  on  the  sale  of  Laura  Jean  Ubbey's  works, 
but  as  single  editions  of  IfAOOO  are  fV«quently  put  oat,  and  as 
the  author  is  exoL-edingly  fecund,  Khe  may  fairly  di8put«  the 
palm  with  the  aathor  of  "Thoo  Shalt  Kofe."  Dioketui,  or 
coarse  bae  an  immense  and  Ktoady  mie,  and  next  to  htni  we 
probably  place  the  novels  grouped  under  the  name  of  "  Bertha 
M.  Clay."  The  moBt  popular  book  of  the  generation  ia  "  Beu- 
Hnr,"  tlie  edition  of  which  has  now  reached  700,000  copies.  Only 
"Robert  Elsmere"  can  compare  with  it.  though  the  career  of 
Uie  latter  was  brief.  But  while  the  fad  lasted,  the  book  sold  aa 
no  other  book  that  was  ever  issued.  Upwards  of  half  a  million 
copies  were  printed  in  this  conntry  alone.  "The  Kreulzer 
Sonata"  too,  before  Mr.  Wanamaker  got  through  booming  it, 
enjoyed  a  wide  distribution. 

Of  books  of  a  heavier  cast,  Gen.  Grant's  autobif^raphy  is  far 
tn  the  lead,  some  350,000  sets,  or  700,000  volomefi,  having  been 
issued  to  date.  Edward  Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward" 
has  passed  the  400,000  mark.  Of  poets,  Will  Oarleton  prolMl)ly 
enjoys  the  widest  favor. 
Now  if  we  turn  to  great  writers  like  Ur.  Howells  and  Mr. 
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Jttiucs,   Goorgo  SIcredith,    Ilcrberl  Sp«Dcer,  Swjaburne,    andj 
others  of  a  similar  intellectual  level,  ve  shall  flnd  that  Tttb] 
them  ail  c«]lt!oii  of  forty  or  fifty  thoosuiid  fs  au  exceedin(;ly  rare 
aSair,  and  that,  even  with  some  I  have  mentioned,  an  edition  of 
1U,000,  aod  perhaps  la^  Is  probably  uiiich  nearer  the  avenge. 

SamminR  ap  tlie  reeolta  of  the  inquiry,  we  may  say  briefly, 
perliitps  bluntly,  that  the  American  people  read  novels  and 
newspaj>6n>,  and  thene  aloue.  What  they  read  of  anything  else 
ts  viewed  against  Uie  aggregate  too  little  and  of  too  slight  coo* 
s^qnence  to  t>e  worth  oonBidering.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
books  and  periodicals  of  real  worth  are  utterly  without  effect. 
Doubtless  in  a  nertain  way  they  do  eseroise  some  efibct^  main- 
taining higher  standards,  aud  holding  out  iu  a  not  altogether  In- 
effectnal  way  against  tiie  delnge.  But  they  have  nothing  of  the 
!ntlucuv«  our  little  literary  world  with  8uch  comic  ecrionsneM 
imagines.  If  we  were  to  lielieve,  and  in  some  cnrions  way  we  | 
really  have  c»id«  to  believe — what  our  critics  and  magazines  and 
reviews  t«ll  na,  the  names  of  those  who  hal>itnally  clnster 
about  the  pens  of  Mr.  Lang,  Mr.  Qoa»,  Mr.  Ilowells,  or  Mr. 
Boyesen,  are  the  dominating  spirits  of  our  literature.  Bat  tn 
reality,  viewing  their  inSnence  upon  the  whole  broad  Hood 
that  rolls  from  the  printing  press,  we  shall  see  that  they  oonnt 
fbr  as  little  as  some  tributary  streamlet  pouring  ita limpid  waters 
into  the  turbid  currents  of  the  Minsii^ippi. 

2f  or  have  we  any  indications  that  our  popular  reading  is  im-  j 
proving  in  quality.  On  tLe  contrary,  it  hns  within  the  present  I 
lieneration  undergone  a  serious  and  unmistakable  detraioration. 
No  one  can  compare  tJic  clean  and  con.%rvative  newspaper  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  with  the  sensational  daily  of  to-day, 
or  Gsn  compute  the  enormotia  production  of  worthier  and 
trashy  literatore,  without  perceiving  that  the  tastea  of  the 
people  have  experienced  a  marked  rlooline.  In  a  word,  the 
American  public  viewed  in  its  entirety,  not  only  reeds  merely 
DewBpapor^  and  novels,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  worse  olaBBW  of 
'each.  .\ud  this  it  most  be  said  is  tme  not  only  as  a  faot^  but 
also  m  a  tendency. 
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I  HOLD  thut  there  is  but  one  excuse  for  the  existence  of  gov- 
ernment, wliicb  excuse  is  at  the  same  time  the  sole  runctjoa 
of  govemmoDt,  namely :  u>  secure  equity.  I  believe  thnl  In  no 
Rtageof  civilizatiou  altove  that  of  tite  noma«ltc,  can  equity  be 
secored  without  guvornraunt^  Tur  llic  reuwii  tliut  oivillzatiou  can- 
not advance  beyond  tJiat  stage  without  men  holding;  land  in  ex- 
clusive possee«ion,  which  involves  tlte  ui>c«S8ity  of  adjusting 
mau'R  relation  to  the  earth  by  meaju  of  some  system  of  land 
tcuure  that  sliiUI  rovognize  the  equal  freedom  of  all  men.  I 
bold  that  for  government  to  do  Ins  is  for  it  to  permit  the  in- 
fnngenieat  of  equal  freedom  ;  that  for  it  to  do  more  is  for  it  to 
itself  infringe  upon  the  equnl  fr«e<lom  of  tlie  individual. 

From  this  standpoint  everj'  political  question  i»  merely  a  quM- 
t-ion  of  equity.  In  regard  to  transportation,  then,  "WTiat 
method  or  raetbods  will  beet  secure  equity  t "  iji  the  qaestion  I 
am  88ked  to  discuss.  Freedom  is  the  absence  of  restrictions  and 
special  privileges.  Equal  freedom  is  the  restriction  of  the  free- 
dom of  each  only  by  the  like  freedom  of  the  rost,  and  llio 
Inlancing  of  special  privilegeo  by  equivalents  Equal  freedom 
is  «quity.      ' 

In  order  to  clear  the  way  for  a  foil  uuderfitandiDg  of  the  nnb- 
ject»  it  becomes  ncceissary  for  me  to  briefly  treat  of  the  wbolo 
qaeatioD  of  land-teoura 

There  are  two  methods  of  using  land — common  nse  and  ex- 
cltuuve  use. 

\VbereverlaDd  is  bold  In  excliisivo  use,  under  all  lund-tenore 
Ryslenis,  a  prioe  »  paid  lor  the  privilege  of  such  possession. 
Under  our  prettt>nt  eytitem,  tlie  price  is  paid  cithiT  in  purctiase 
mon^  or  rent,  annually  or  oUierwise.     It  is  paid,  however,  to 
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the  wrong  parties.  It  does  not  reqnire  mncji  educalioo  or  very 
mnob  nllcctfoQ  for  anyone  to  se«,  when  onoe  It  is  pointed  out  to 
him,  that  what  men  pa;  for  is  not  land,  bnt  the  pririlcge  of  ex- 
elusive  pusectsiou.  The  IniportMiire  of  UiJs  ditttincUou  cannot 
be  overesli  mated.  No  one  will  pay  another  for  the  privilege  of 
tuing  laud  that  is  open  to  the  ase  of  all  at  aay  time.  ITndis- 
tnrbed  poiseesion  ia  what  men  want  when  they  pay  for  land. 
That  means  the  powvr  to  oxcliidu  all  others.  Where  there  ore  no 
others  to  deeire  pneneeBion,  the  power  to  exclade  othera  is  not  a  | 
privilege  and  i»  not  worth  anything.  The  pn»once  of  popnta- 
tion  makes  such  power  a  privilege,  llie  value  of  which  iucxeases 
aa  population  da««,  until,  in  the  heart  of  the  targe  citieft,  men 
pay  enormouH  snms  per  front  foot  for  it.  To  those  of  yoa  who 
refle<!t,  it  must  he  clear  that  tlie  prwenee  of  each  peraon  in  a 
ooinmnnily  adds  to  the  vnlae  of  the  prii'tlege  of  exdnaive 
pofiseattion  of  loL-ations  thereto. 

As  no  uittii  lias  luiy  mUtira!  right  to  exelnde  anotlwr  from  any 
portion  of  the  earth,  seeing  that  to  do  no  in  to  deny  the  other 
eqoal  &ee<lom  with  himself,  it  neocesarily  follows  that  he  who 
holds  exclosive  potseasion  of  any  location  can  do  ho  justly,  only 
by  compensating  those  whom  he  exclndes  for  this  denial  of 
their  freedom  to  nae  that  location.  In  the  nature  of  tilings,  be- 
caiue  of  the  continual  shifting  of  population,  such  payment  can 
be  hot  for  brief  period!)  at  a  time.  And  as  population  not  only 
couscittlie  value  of  such  privileges  hut  also  causes  public  ex- 
pense^ to  take  the  one  to  pay  the  other  is  the  simplest  and  sur- 
est way  to  secure  to  each  his  share  of  the  fund  resulting  from 
each  compensating  all  for  exclusion  from  valuable  locations. 
This  fund  is  known  us  land  values  and  the  single  lax  i^  the 
method,  which  I  have  just  descrilwd,  of  collecting  it. 

The  siiigle  tax  is  not  only  the  best  method  of  taxation  yet  de- 
vised, but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  best  method  of  secoring 
equity  in  the  use  of  the  earth,  where  exclusive  poaseesion  is  re- 
sorted to.  Under  sueli  a  system,  where  one  pays  just  as  much 
for  the  privilege,  wheUier  he  us«i  it  or  not,  there  will  be  no 
proitt  In  holding  such  a  privilege  without  using  it,  and  the  more 
and  Itetter  it  is  used  the  mora  will  bo  the  profit  of  the  holding. 
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For  this  reason,  land  holding  will  be  Umiled  to  n&e  by  the  per- 
sonal interest  of  the  holiler«. 

Then  tliere  will  lUvays  be  plenty  of  opporttmitiea  for  labor 
to  employ  tlseir,  instead  of,  as  now,  competing  for  the  privilege 
of  working  for  nnotlier.  A  few  lionnt  work  per  day  would  then 
easily  support  anyone  in  what  most  people  now  oouiidcr  luxury. 

As  the  pbysioal  man  Is  "«  mode  of  motion,"  he  is  covemed 
by  the  law  of  motion,  which  follows  the  line  of  least  r«si8tauce ; 
Ihat  is,  he  weks  to  gratify  his  desires  with  the  least  exertion. 
His  first  desires  are  physical — for  tboM  things  which  siistsiu  life 
— for  food,  elothing,  shelter ;  la  a  word,  wealth.  80  long  an  ao- 
COM  to  the  earth — from  which  all  wealth  must  be  produced — is 
made  difficult  for  most  uiou,  t>«(3ki[ig  to  gratify  the  tir»t  dt^re 
will  absorb  the  thought  of  most  men. 

The  seoond  desire  is  for  the  notice,  attention,  re«o^ition  or 
approval  of  fellow-men ;  in  a  word,  esteem.  So  long  aa  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  is  made  bard  for  the  maMes,  those  who  ac- 
quire it  in  largest  Aiiionnis  attract  most  attention,  and  thus  ta 
their  second  deaire  fed.  liut  under  conditions  where  the  effoita 
of  a  few  hours  a  day  woold  enable  everyone  to  live  in  laxnry, 
the  first  deuira  would  be  easily  gratified  by  all  and  the  amassing 
of  wealth  would  be  cou»idered  foolisli,  so  that  the  gratiQeation 
of  the  second  desire  would  be  sought  in  other  ways. 

Witli  the  easy  satisfaction  of  the  first  desir«,  the  second 
would  become  dominant  and  could  only  be  gratified  by  serving 
men — by  meriting  their  e8tc«m. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  inventor  would  no  more  seek  a 
pecunlnry  reward  for  his  labors  Uian  the  scientist  does  to  day. 
For  he  who  gave  to  humanity  the  most  useful  invention  or  dis- 
covery would  secure  the  highest  este«m,  and  wealth  being 
within  easy  reach  of  all,  hia  comfort  would  not  depend  upon 
pecuniary  returns  for  his  invention.  There  would  then  bo  no 
excuse  for  patent  laws,  which,  having  for  their  object  the  secur- 
ing to  the  inventor  a  temporary  mono{ioly  of  hts  inveutlou,  in 
order  to  derive  a  pecuniary  return,  result  usually  in  securing 
this  monopoly  to  manufactureis  who  obtain  contjrol  of 
inventions  for    iittle    or  nothing,   becaose  of  the  poverty  of 
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iaveaton.  Tbeae  laws  alao  r«8olt  in  rotardiug  tfao  adop^ 
tion  uf  tJH)  latest  iraprovemeDts,  tboueauds  of  nseful  iiir«a- 
tiona  being  bonjclit  up  aud  tield  out  of  nse  by  mooopoliw  like 
tho  Western  Union  T«I«graph  Company.  When  there  are  no 
patent  lamt,  the  pablic  will  receive  tl>e  benefit  of  all  inreutioiui 
at  once.  Free  competitiou  in  the  niann&ctura  of  sadi  things 
mil  place  them  within  easy  reach  of  evcryoii^  and  under  free 
conditions  the  inventor  oonid  be  th«  first  to  manaEaoture  hia  in- 
veiitiou8,  if  lie  chone  to  do  m.  Until  the  patent  laws  are  abol- 
ished the  transportation  quextjon  cannot  be  settled,  for  a  qnes- 
tloD  is  never  settled  until  it  is  settled  right. 

Keeping  in  mind  thette  facta  r^pirdiog  tJie  direction  of  men'6 
efforts  under  freedom,  and  the  absenoc  tbereuudor  of  all  patent 
lava,  let  na  see  how  to  acUnst  the  transportation  problem  to  the 
law  of  eqnal  freedom,  which  umy  be  bhos  8Cut<>d :  That  evety 
person  have  freedom  to  do  all  that  he  wiUa,  provided  that  in  the 
doing  thereof  he  iufrinKO  not  Uie  eiiual  freedom  of  any  other. 

The  primary  fretMlom,  upon  which  all  other  freedom  resta,  la 
freedom  in  tho  u»e  of  the  earth.  The  transportation  question 
relates  to  man's  freedom  to  use  those  portions  of  the  eartli  that 
are  nsed  in  common.  It  ia  aelf-evideut  that  such  use  cannot  be 
tn  accord  witli  equal  freedom  if  anyone  hi  allowed  any  excltwiTe 
privitegeB  in  it.  iIou<.'e  all  charteni  to  companiea  grautinf;  them 
the  privile^  of  exclusive  posswaiou  of  highways  deny  to  all 
others  eqnal  freedom  in  the  aao  of  Huch  highwaVM.  The  valne  of 
such  a  francliise  is  purely  a  value  of  excliisioii — the  privilt^  of 
keeping  others  off — and  would  not  exist  if  all  conid  have  free  ae- 
cem  to  that  highway.  The  paved  street  that  is  free  to  all  baa  no 
Aranohiae  valne.  But  give  me  the  privilege  to  exclude  all  va- 
hicJes  from  that  street,  that  I  choose  to,  and  there  will  immedi- 
ately be  a  street  valne  which  will  be  large  or  small  in  proportion 
to  the  population  1  am  enabled  to  exclude.  The  old  toll  road, 
which  still  lingentin  a  few  places  in  the  United  States,  is  the 
simplest  form  of  street  fVaochises.  The  modern  raflwaj-s  and 
telegraph  lines  are  more  complex  forms  of  the  same  thing. 

ICquity  requires  the  abolition  of  sach  privileges  not  the 
taxation  of    them,    for    tJiey    are    privilegea   in    portions  of 
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tli6  earth  that  miut  be  used  In  common,  and  equal  freedom  In 
mich  ana  (cannot  ho  necured  by  taxiof;  francbiaee.  It  ui  only 
wh«re  tocatioDs  are  not  nHcd  in  uommoa  that  both  exclusive  [hh- 
session  and  equal  freedom  can  be  ae«oired  by  taxing  the  privi- 
lege of  oxclualon.  It  most  be  reniomborod  that  the  taxation  of 
the  valaes  of  land  held  in  exclnsive  poeHeHsion  vill  necare  equity 
(as  to  such  land)  by  balancing  the  spet-ial  privilcgu  with  an  eqnlv* 
aleat  The  paying  of  tlie  tax  entiUeo  the  posaeenor  to  exclude  all 
others.  To  apply  that  method  to  pnblic  highvayK  is  to  em- 
power tlioflc  who  pay  the  francbiee  tax  lo  exclude  all  others  on 
SQch  turma  as  they  pleaae.  But,  an  the  highwaj-a  mnat  be  used 
in  common,  how  nin  such  a  method  secure  eqnity  in  the  uaet 
For  how  can  tJie  holders  of  such  a  francblHe  charge  for  the  use 
of  the  highwa>'  except  according  to  use— so  mncb  a  ride  or  tript 
And  thnu  would  people  be  taxed  for  naing  the  common  high- 
ways—those portions  of  the  CMrth  where  exclnslve  n.w  w  im- 
po«Kible.  Vet  we  do  not  advocate  taxing  exclusive  holdings  ac- 
OOrdJDg  to  OAC. 

If  society  owned  and  operated  all  means  of  transportation, 
tlicre  would  be  two  ways  of  defraying  the  expcmws  thereof ; 
either  by  charging  tolls  or  by  the  taxation  of  adjacent  land 
Tuliice.  The  former  would  I>0  a  charge  iu  proportion  to  1100  and 
would,  therefore,  bn  a  tax  upon  effort.  The  latter  can  be  the 
only  mcthotl  single  taxers  could  oonsinteutly  support,  thus  re- 
quiring the  transportation  to  be  free  of  all  toUa 

For  society  to  lease  to  private  corporations  the  privilege  of 
oonducting  the  carrying  trade,  would  simply  be  to  farm  oat  to 
them  the  power  to  tax  the  people,  by  means  of  tolls,  for  using 
highways,  which  would  of  conrse  be  acrording  to  ose. 

It  is  obvious  that  single  taxors  must  choose  between  govom- 
ment  ownernhip  and  openttinn,  free  of  toll,  and  government 
maintenance  of  roadbeds,  with  the  carrying  trade  left  open  to 
free  competition.  I  hold  that  the  latter  in  all  that  Is  necewary 
to  secure  e<iual  freedom,  and  if  it  is,  for  society  to  do  mor« 
would  be  for  it  to  infringe  upon  the  equal  freedom  of  Indi- 
Ttdnals. 

But  there  are  those  who  hold  that  land  values  would  be  more 
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IbaD  safflcient  for  all  ^oveniment  expensed,  wbeo  such  expen- 
860  were  rednovd  to  an  eooaoinical  admlnislratfon  under  single 
tax  oonditioRH,  and  chat  the  g^vemmeot  voald  be  nniler  tbe 
necOHHitf  of  expending  the  balance  In  providing  otlier  public 
fiemceB.  ft  seeniu  to  me  that  such  peroonn  leave  several  things 
out  of  eonsidonitiou.  While  land  \x  monopolized,  the  land- 
lords can  charge  ''all  the  traffic  will  bear"  for  the  privilefte  of 
iLSingland,  which  is  all  above  that  which  men  will  consent  to 
live  on  and  work.  There  is  where  land  values  are  to-day. 
And  every  saving  of  waMe  or  increase  of  production  only  in< 
creases  tJ>e  landlord'ii  power.  Rat  when  the  single  tax  has 
limited  land-holding  to  use,  the  values  will  contain  uune  of  that 
specalative  element — will  absorb  no  one's  wsgea.  The  privi- 
lege of  excluding  others  ^m  any  location  will  then  be  detor- 
mined  by  the  benefits  conferre<l  by  society  and  every  public  ser- 
vice will  be  reflected  in  increased  laud  values.  To  say  tkat  free 
men  will  pay  more  for  such  benefits  than  they  cost  is  absurd. 
It  is  evideBt^  then,  that  publit;  expenses  and  land  values  most 
either  balance  or  there  will  forever  be  a  surplus  to  perplex  and 
corrupt  the  people.  It  should  be  remembered  that  land  values 
and  public  expenses  are  both  caused  by  population  and  should, 
therefore,  balance. 

Why  cannot  rail  highways  bo  maintained  by  society,  open  to 
all,  free  of  toll,  as  are  paved  and  graded  highways  T  Some  one 
says:  "Kveryone  cannot  own  a  train."  Xeither  am  ovoryoae 
own  a  wagon ;  nor  is  it  neceomry.  There  is  free  competition  be- 
tween steameis  on  the  water,  because  all  are  equally  free  to  put 
CO  steainerB.  That  fact  prevenlH  charges  twcoming  high  enoui^b 
to  induce  others  to  put  on  steamers.  The  same  is  tnie  of 
draya  and  baaMa-~or  would  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  local  pro- 
tective tariO^  euphoniously  called  "licenses."  And  the  same 
would  be  true  of  railways.  "Rnt  there  would  be  colliaioos," 
yon  may  say.  There  are  collisions  now,  and  more  than  there 
would  be  under  free  conditions.  What  more  reasons  for  aooi- 
dents  on  rail  than  on  water,  under  free  competition  t  Do  not 
steamers  have  to  conform  to  a  code  of  signals  and  rules  in  order 
to  avoid  accidents  1    So  would  trains.     Time  cards  and  train  dis< 
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patchors,  so  long  as  ntceeauy,  would  be  a  |>nrt  of  the  nialate- 
nance  of  a  free  liigbnray,  aa  police  are  now  anppoied  to  be  in  a 
orovdod  city  sLrcct.  Ttie  fuct  tliat  Uie  siunlteM  railway  i^oin- 
pan;  in  tbe  United  Ktates  conid  tben  rna  trains  to  any  part  of 
tlic  countrj-,  frw!  of  twtl,  by  simply  oonforinlng  to  Uiiio  c^rda 
aad  train  orders,  would  secure  free  competition.  The  power  to 
cliai^  "  all  th«  traffic  will  bear  "  is  d»e  to  ibe  privilege  of  ez- 
closiTe  posseasiou  of  that  partionlar  highway,  not  to  the  control 
of  tlie  rolling  atoclc.  Were  tbe  highway  free,  any  wholesale 
booae  coald  pat  on  a  train  to  deliver  its  goods  to  any  point  in 
tlie  eouDtry,  if  the  railway  vompaniea  attempted  Co  charge 
extortionate  rat««.  They  cannot  do  that  now.  Reflection  upon 
Ihia  point  will  show  that  there  '\&  no  force  to  the  objM'JiOD  that 
"onlylai^  corporations  conld  engage  in  the  carrying  trade" 
over  such  roadu,  and  that  oombiuatioua  among  eorporationa  for 
the  pnrpoiw  of  eontrotling  the  trade  wonld  be  iinpoaoible  so  long 
an  tho  sinatlttit  companies  were  free  to  run  their  traios  orer  aoy 
trade  in  the  country. 

But  tbere  are  Ihoee  who  bold  that  it  is  tbe  duty  of  society  to 
maintain  an  "  open  tnitrket,''  and  that  in  order  to  do  no,  it  must 
traosport  men  and  prodnctH  acroAS  the  coantry  withoat  charge. 
1  do  not  Miiderstund  what  such  uieu  mean  by  an  "oi)«ii  market." 
BnC  I  contend  (bat  it  ia  not  the  duty  of  society  to  famish  any-* 
tbing,  whether  free  or  not,  but  that  its  sole  function  is  to  aeotire 
and  maintain  equal  freedom  ;  and  that  consists  chietly  in  eqaal 
freedom  in  the  uao  of  the  eartb.  To  do  eltlier  more  or  Icea  is  to 
secure  unequal  freedom — inequity.  For,  whenever  a  government 
doea  nol  allow  indlviduala  the  freedom  to  perform  any  acrvioo 
for  themselves  that  they  clioose  to — the  doing  of  which  does  not 
infringe  the  equal  freedom  of  others — it  is  auncceesarily  re> 
stricting  their  freedom.  If  sncb  things  were  aatborized  by 
unanimous  vote,  it  might  do  ;  but  for  a  majority  to  authorize  it 
(and  democratic  government  is  a  matter  of  majorities),  is  for 
them  to  use  the  government  machinery  to  prevent  the  minority 
from  doing  that  which  in  no  wise  infringes  upon  eqnol  freedom. 
That'  is  not  equity.  Kven  if  the  government  could  do  it  better 
and  cheaper,  that  wonld   not  make   it  eqnitable.      I  conalder 
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governmeDt  simply  a  collectivity  of  iodividuals,  which  can  bare 
no  powcre  or  duties  not  derived  from  tlie  iDdlrldnala,  aiid  ttiat 
inteiliffent  individnalH  will  delegate  no  mora  to  the  collectivl^ 
bhao  8ufiici«iit  tosiwnre  them  in  e<iiiHl  freedom,  us  none  desire 
the  disadvantages  of  an  nnequal  fr««dom.  Snob  freedom  no 
more  retiuiree  the  collectivity  to  carry  my  grain  from  Coravillo 
to  Cbica^o  or  Liverpool  than  from  my  field  to  my  granariea. 
My  distance  from  the  Obicsgo  market  will  be  found  registered  in 
the  TBlae  of  the  location  I  hold.  Free  transportation  would 
ahorten  tbut  dtetunoc,  pecuniarily,  only  to  increase  the  value  of 
my  location.  And  as  I  would  have  to  pay  for  the  tramiportatioD 
in  in<.<nMiMHl  loud  values,  if  the  government  carried  it  for  me 
firee,  my  freedom  wonld  be  greater  if  I  could  pay  any  private 
firm  I  cboso  fur  Irau^portalion,  hucIi  firms  being  under  free  com- 
petition in  tlie  use  of  free  higbwayx.  And,  in  tlie  absence  of 
free  transportation,  tlio«e  increased  land  valnea  wonld  also  be  al>- 
MDt  The  idea  that  it  wonld  be  all  right  for  government  to  as- 
sume that  fnnotioii,  because  the  increased  land  valnee  wonld  pny 
for  it,  leads  to  commnutsm.  Free  drug  stores  anil  groceries 
would  also  increase  land  values  and  could  be  paid  for  by  a  land- 
value  tax.  The  more  the  government  fumisbes.  the  higher  will 
land  values  be,  and  xtict  vena.  The  (loestion  is  not  "How 
much  goveroment  can  we  get  by  means  of  the  single  tax  T  "  nor 
"How  nearly  can  we  equalize  the  possession  of  wealth T"  but 
"How  much  freedom  can  we  gahiT"  The  object  to  be  sought  Is 
not  equality  of  possesHious,  but  equality  of  freedom.  Bqaal 
froetlom  is  the  highest'  freedom  pomible  for  all.  It  cannot  be  se- 
cured, in  the  use  of  bt};hwayB,  l>y  private  control,  but  can  I)e  by 
public  maintenance  of  the  roadbed^  free  of  toll,  and  leaving  to 
indiridual  competition  the  transportation  thereon. 

^loreover,  true  fi^ee  trade  Is  freedom  of  ezcbaoge  and 
requires  that  my  freedom  to  transport  and  be  tramiportec], 
by  whomsoever  I  plejkse,  shall  only  bo  restricted  wliere  neeee- 
■ary  to  prevent  me  flrom  invading  the  ecinal  freedom  of 
others,  rr  public  maintenance  of  roa^lbeds,  with  Individual 
ownership  and  operation  of  vehicles,  will  .secure  equal  free- 
dom, then   further  resirletiou  of  individual  oumpetltion  is  te- 
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strlclloa  of  trado^an  Inrasiou    of  indlvldHal  freedom  tbat  i» 
ODDeoessary. 

flow  tti«  HboUtioD  of  patout  laws  woiiM  make  competition 
freer,  by  cbeapeniDK  appiiaacea  usee!  in  transportation,  may  be 
re«<)i1y  men  by  all.  But  tlio  must  noticeable  benelit  would  be 
in  relation  to  the  traasportation  of  inlelliKenne  by  wire.  The 
reeent  iarcntioD  of  Asa  Gray,  the  telautograph,  is  probnbly 
destined  to  largely  sapplant  both  the  telegraph  and  telephone. 
See  what  would  be  pu»sible  witJi  such  an  iiivcution,  if  there 
vei-e  DO  patentR  Free  competition  in  the  mannfactare  would 
place  tlic  iustruiDCuts  wlthiu  easy  rc«ich  of  all,  c«p«o!aUy  when 
wealth  WAH  easily  acqnii-ed  by  all.  With  the  railroad  syBtem 
I  ailvuculi',  thv  carryiiii;  of  packagtw  by  the  govemmoDt  would 
be  inoonaistent  and  would  Im  abandoned  to  individnal  enterprise. 
Far  the  monopoly  of  esprvSH  companies  in  derived  from  the  rail- 
way monopolies)  and  consisla  in  the  exclusive  privilege  of  doinfj' 
busincjM  over  those  lines.  With  the  plan  1  have  outlined,  there 
would  bo  free  comp«IJtioD  between  express  couipauies,  and  that 
woald  mean  the  best  of  service  at  the  least  cost.  The  govern- 
ment could  then  cou^tnict  aud  muinloln  the  wiro  highways  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  rail  highways.  And,  if  all  were  free  to 
connect  tnslrumeult^  to  the  public  wire,  there  would  be  e(inallty 
of  aiKess.  The  poetniastera  could  then  become  the  managers  of 
Um  central  offices  In  each  place,  wiUi  duties  similar  to  tJioee  of 
the  manager  of  a  central  telephone  station  at  present.  tJndei 
anch  conditions,  thei-e  would  be  very  little  letter  mail,  which 
cunld  and  should  be  left  to  express  companies,  the  majority  of 
oommnoicatious  being  then  carried  ou  by  meana  of  the  telauto- 
graph. This  would  secure  e^iual  freedom  to  all  in  the  use  of  the 
wire  and  rail  highways,  without  government  operation.  And  as 
every  tutelUgent  person  desires  the  largest  possible  freedom,  and 
on  intelligent  people  will  not  snrreuder  to  the  eollectivity  any- 
thing more  than  absolutely  nec«.<«ary  to  secure  and  maintain 
equal  frceilom,  it  follows  tliut  the  »ulntton  of  the  trau»portation 
problem  is  to  be  fonnd  in  government  maintenance  of  all  high- 
ways, free  of  all  tolls,  and  the  leaving  to  individualx  free  compe- 
tition in  the  use  thereof.  W.  K.  Biiokaw. 
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IT  UAY  b«  Ba(Bl7 Btoted  Etiut  along  odo  line,  at  1ea»t,  demo* 
orntic  iQAtitutiona  in  the  United  Stites  are  a  conspicnotM, 
ftdinfttcd,  and — tso  far — di^iastroua  faUnn>.  lu  on  article  |>ob- 
lisbed  some  time  since  in  TA*  Forum,*  Mr.  Andrew  I).  White 
made  iise  of  tbc  following  remarkable  langnagft  :  "WltlioaC  Uie 
slightest  exasgeratioa  we  may  assert  thatv  vich  very  few  excep- 
tlous,  the  cily  governments  of  the  United  Stetes  are  tJie  worst  in 
(^ristendom — the  most  expensive,  the  most  ineffioient,  and  the 
most  corrtipt." 

Strong  as  is  that  stntement,  it  is  fully  borne  oat  by  the  facta. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  tie  admitted  on  all  banda,  or  at  least 
generallr  recognized  by  those  who  liave  giren  the  matter  any 
thoughtful  consideration,  wbtitber  our  own  countrymen  or  foreign 
observers.  So  true  Is  iJiis  tlmt  one  is  disposed  to  wonder,  not  at 
the  strong  language  which  Mr.  ^^1lite  saw  St  to  ose,  but  that  he 
should  suggest  tluit  there  may  be  some  "very  few  exi^ptions." 
lie  does  not  state  where  those  exceptions  are  found,  and  a  study 
of  the  facts  will  probably  fail  to  disclose  tiiem.  Tliis  is  so 
generally  admitted  that,  in  bis  "American  Commonwi'ultb,"t 
Mr.  Bryoe  says:  "That  adaptation  of  the  iiiatitotious  to  the 
people  and  their  oonditiotm,  which  the  judicious  straogur  ad- 
mires In  the  United  Stotet*  and  the  consequent  satisfaction  of  the 
people  with  their  institutions,  which  contrasts  so  agreeably  with 
the  discontent  of  European  nations,  is  wholly  absent'  as  r^iards 
mnnicipal  administration." 

It  would  be  a  eooveseion  to  attempt  proof  of  what  has  l>eeD 
said  to  be  generally  admitted,  and  I  aball  not  attempt  it.    Still 
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a  few  facta  Hach  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  a  inaRi  of. 
Btotistics,  in  Uie  1)ri«f  time  hI  tiif  dUpoAtil,  may  tiot  prore  with- 
out interest,  and  may  even  prove  somewhat  Btartling. 

In  1887  ibe  city  goverumciit  of  >'ew  York*  oost  $42.18  per 
capita ;  of  BoHton,*  9(6  per  capita  ;  of  Cbicaeo,*  not  inclading 
B|)eciul  us^tcs^meuts,  by  which  iuo«t  liiiprovementsare  uioile,  or 
park  and  boulevard  taxes,  $t7  per  capita;  of  l<oQdon,T  in  1881, 
414  per  capita ;  of  Parln,!  $2^  per  capitA;  and  of  Tlenna,t  flO 
per  oapilo.  Between  1860  and  IS'A,  the  fifteen  largest  citicH  of 
the  Unlt«d  States,  iucr«H»iDg  iu  population  lO.u  per  cent,  and  iu 
taxable  valuation  of  the  property  in  them  154t.9  per  cenfc.  in- 
creased their  niiinicipal  indcbt«dD«B«  270.9  per  coat,  and  their 
taxation  3(13.2  per  cent. 

From  Mnlhall'x  "Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  published  la  1883, 
I  find  that  in  London,  with  a  fire  brigade  of  thirt«en  men  to  one 

^liDDdred  thoiunnd  inhabitants,  at  an  auutial  coet  of  ten  centa  i)er 
inhnbitnnt,  there  was  an  annual  loas  by  firea  of  $1.32  p«r  in- 
habitant ;  in  Paris,  with  a  brigade  of  sixty-eight  per  one  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  at  Bu  annual  cost  of  tweuty-two  cents 
per  inhabitant,  there  was  a  fire  loe  of  sixty-eight  oeota  per  in- 
habitant; while  in  New  York,  with  a  fire  brigade  of  flltyfive  to 
ae  hundred  thonsand  inhabitants,  at  an  annoal  cost  of  ninety- 

'six  cents  per  inhabitant,  the  lofs  was  $3  per  iuhnbitanc;  in 
Philadelphia,  with  a  fire  brigade  of  forty-nine  per  one  hundred 
thonsand,  costing  fidyoight  cents  per  anuum  per  inhabitant,  the 
loss  was  92.4 1 ;  in  ChicAgo,!  with  forty  firemen  per  ope  hundred 
Chouaand  people,  costing  ninety-six  cents  per  inhabitant,  the  loss 
was  $3.00,  and  in  Boctton,  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
firemen  per  one  hundred  thousand  people,  costing  aiinnnlly$].'i8 
per  inhabitant,  the  loaa  was  t2.SS.t 

Kcfcrriiig  to  the  policc,|t  I  find  that  in  London,t  with  a  police 
ootiting  t'185  per  officer,  per  aunnm,  each  officer  averages  seven 
urreets  per  year;  in  Pad8,f  with  a  police  force  costing  $720  per 


■  Bt*»  •■  Twtnlion." 
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officer,  earfi  officer  maltw  ao  average  of  twenty-niae  wredts  per 
anuum ;  while  in  the  t-ities  of  tUo  Uait«4l  States,  of  over  fifty 
UlOttaand  population,*^  tlie  average  annnai  cost  [>er  officer  is 
81,000,  and  each  officer  makes  forty  arrt'sta  per  year.  This  leads  - 
directly  to  the  orlmlnaT  statistics,  which  iire  even  more  startling — 
for  it  is  not  flattering  to  our  national  vanity  to  know  hotr  n-e  stand 
M  00Ri[>ared  with  F^ropenn  nations.  In  Prance,  aci'ordiDg  to 
Uulball,  between  the  yeat»  1S71  and  1880,  there  were  in  penal 
servitude  forty  five  criminals  for  each  one  hundred  ihouNtnd  of 
popoiation;  in  Kngland,  including  state  prisons  and  local  jails 
and  priiWDK,  one  hundred  and  eijcht  \w.t  one  hnndi'eil  tbou8.-U)d ; 
in  Seutlund,  <.ngiity-two  per  onu  hiiudrvd  thou;4and  \  while  in  the 
United  States  the  oenans  of  ISSO  shows  tiiat  there  were  in  the 
prisons  and  jails  one  hundred  and  thirty  six  criminals  for  every 
one  hundred  thoDsand  people.  Along  one  line  of  crime  the 
showing  is  particularly  bad.l  Out  of  every  million  deutJu, 
homicide  is  the  caose,  in  Bogliuid,  of  711 ;  in  Ireland,  of  883;  in 
Praoee,  of  19G\  in  Bii*8ia,  of  070:  in  Austria,  of  WJO:  in  Gcrniauy, 
of  837;  in  Italy,  of  ;f,024;  in  Spain,  of  3,2il«;  and  In  tlie  United 
States,  of  2,100.  But  when  we  look  into  the  nature  of  the  homi- 
cides, the  showing  is  fur  won«e.  Excluding  infanticide  and  man- 
slaughter, out  of  every  million  deaths,  murder  is  the  cause,  in 
England,  of  237;  in  Ireland,  of  21»4;  in  France,  of  2^;  in 
Russia,  of  32:1 ;  in  Austria,  of  310;  in  Qermany,  of  209 ;  in  Italy, 
of  501 ;  in  Spain,  of  533 ;  and  in  the  United  Stal«a,  of  820.  Now 
the  special  application  of  these  figures  to  the  matter  in  band  lies 
in  the  fact  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  all  the  crime 
cornea  from  our  great  cities.  The  census  of  1880  shows,  taking 
tbo  eutir«  country  into  oousidcratiou,  one  priaouer  for  every 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  inhabitants,  or  one  thonsand  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  to  the  million.  But  when  we  take  into 
account  the  thirty-two  cities  of  apwardfl  of  fifty  thousand  popu- 
lation each,  the  sante  census  shows  that  with  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  7,  K'i8,827,  the  number  of  prisoners  is  19,143,  one  to  each 
three  hundred  and  seventy-three  inhabitants,  or  2.679  p«r  million 
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— a  ratio  of  more  thaa  tvo  and  ODe  foarth  times  that  of  the  entire 
conntry  nt  lttr:ge> 

1  have  given  these  figures,  not  with  a  view  to  prove  the  state- 
ment m  to  the  cioiii{>aralive  inefficiency  and  espeuse  of  our  great 
citiea,  bat  only  to  illustrate  it  Uany  more  mi^ht  be  given,  and 
in  uincb  greater  detail,  if  I  had  Iho  lliuc  to  tiullecl  and  di)j»8t 
them,  and  if  yoa  bad  the  patience  to  listen.  Some  of  those  given 
iikay  reqniro  some  inoililieutiou,  which  would  make  them,  per- 
haps, not  quite  so  unfavorable  ;  othere,  perhaps,  might  be  made 
still  worse— but  they  lIlusLrule,  in  part  at  least,  a  generally  ad- 
mitted facti 

Coming  next  to  the  comparative  efficiency  of  our  muaicipal 
govemmeut^  which  has  indeed  Iteen  touched  upon  already,  1 
refer  again  to  the  urtide  of  Mr.  \\1ilto  atreutly  quoted  from.  It 
was  undoubtedly  noted  tliat  the  government  of  Paris  was  shown 
to  be  much  more  expensive  tliau  that  of  London  or  Vienna;  but 
Paris  is  fiuuons  for  ite  excellent  municipal  conditiomi.  In 
speaking  of  Paris  during  the  EipoBitiou  of  188'J,  Mr,  White 
Baya,t  in  substanre,  that  every  street  was  well  paved  and  kept 
clean;  every  bouse  in  good  repair;  all  liuaa  of  commuuicatiou 
carefnlly  studied,  and  all  obstacles  removed;  tiuu  the  illumina- 
tion was  go  perfect  that  in  the  principal  streets  a  newnpaper 
oonld  be  read  at  night;  Uiat  there  were  no  such  high  buildings 
as  to  east  a  shade  over  the  strvct  and  deprc<»  pnblic  health ;  no 
steam  boilere  where  they  could  do  injury ;  that  the  sewerage 
was  as  perfect  as  advanced  science  could  make  it;  that  there 
were  subterranean  ways  and  canals  for  tJw  refuse,  whereby  it 
was  carried  to  remote  dlstriciH,  where  it  became  a  blessing — and 
that  these  were  so  well  kept  that  ladies  traveled  miles  through 
them  without  discomfort;  that  when  it  became  necessary  to  put 
in  new  lines  of  electric  railways  the  subject  was  scientifically 

•  ll  Kill  b«  aoUoxl  U)l4  Uk*  •bcrr*  n((i»H  tttv  Uikvn  tmia  Ui«  dAcmlit  belwwa  tMO 
■od  tMO.  I  hB<r«  taken  Uine  Bcuns  Ibr.  iwu  ramn.t :  Uni,  (wouiw  tM  ntiHirU  tnua 
tlic  niMua  or  ISA  uv  not,  jrct  In  nicb  ttxare  u  ia  be  mdily  Bccowlblc  to  iiu>  In  Uia 
lliultod  llmakt  lay  dbpoMl :  taoond.  bootuM  I  did  iiol  liav»M  h>iid  from  Eiirn|H«i) 
dUMiUMleuBnUla*.niiiil«>of  •Buirr  T«nal  iUI«,  wtili^h  wi>re  nvwunrr  (UrtmniaMC 
of  oomc«LTl«7ii.  It  \t  nilrto  nT  <■■■>■  aiieli  mure  m«iit  ncuna  lu  I  luva  bocmuila  Ul 
Hod  bATO  IcDdTd  Ul  lUll  niarv  HtaDK\y  cnipliul»  th«  cnmpniliion. 

TlMnmouotcoliKtoil  la  Clilcacn  fnr  inunlfTtpal  jmrMians,  (lir  ItnUnd*,  tu  IM.  WB> 
Atoiui  CM  wmpUH— ib»  t<iul  Hiiiii  bvlnir  ■MHil]' OHO  *l#T«iiib  of  ttie  catli*  rarenne 
of  llMUiilUill«tuMi  ron.-MKvrd.  Kcbtnaiyllt,  iSSI. 
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Btndie<l  by  men  of  kuown  nhUity,  and  put  into  practice  speedily, 
vitbout  dtstnrbanoe  and  withont  jobbery— contraHtinK  the  last 
point  wltl)  tlie  i»etho4l  of  dealing  witb  the  same  matter  la  Kevr 
York,  wbere  a  cDtnnuHHion  wat  appointed  itolely  upon  "political 
lines"  and  oompoeed  of  uioii  no  one  of  whoui  had  tb«  sligttteeC 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Thesabjcot  may  be  left  without  comment.  There  is  uo  seed 
of  makiDf;  oomporisons  In  detail — they  are  too  obriooa.  I  will, 
however,  uiako  one  quotation.  In  Chapter  LIL  of  Bryce'e 
"American  (JomrooDweallh,'**  Mr.  Seth  Low,  of  Brooklyn, 
speaking  of  the  t<>tr««l8  of  Auieriejtn  cities,  asys:  "The  com- 
parison  with  cities  of  Rorope  Ja  these  reopeots  is  immensely  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  American  city."  So  Irne  !»  thte  tliat 
Mr.  White,*  referring  to  the  the  general  condition  of  New 
York,  can  lind  but  uue  European  city  with  which  to  compare  it^ 
and  that  one  vt  (^ottstantinople !  From  personal  experience,  I 
can  say-  that  Boston  and  Philadelphia  are  uo  better  than  New 
York,  and  that  Cliiwigo  is  much,  very  mnch,  worse.  Indeed.  [ 
need  refer  only  to  one  fact  to  prove  tbe  contrast — to  Cottage 
Grove  Avenue,  one  of  the  great  avenues  of  Ohleago  letkdini;  to 
the  Fair.  ItH  baiUy  paved  condition  in  general,  witli  unpored 
parts  between  4.')d  and  oAth  streets,  and  its  entirely  unpaved 
portion  south  of  SAtJi  street,  save  in  the  car  tracks,  caneiag  a 
mass  of  nuid  In  wet  weather^  and  a  bllndtug  eloud  of  flying  <IuBt 
in  dry,  was  simply  a  disgrace. 

Coming  to  the  corruption  in  the  government  of  Americao 
cities,  the  facts  are  too  well  known  and  too  obvious  to  need  com- 
ment. The  IVmocnttlc  Tweed  ring  of  New  York,  tbe  Republi- 
can gas  ring  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  long  and  disgraceful  bold 
which  they  kept  upon  the  people,  are  facts  fsmlUar  to  all.  [ 
shall  recur  to  tbeu  again.  In  genera),  it  may  be  said  that  tbe 
council  of  our  gre-at  cities,  elected  upon  party  lines,  when  it 
ooraes  to  a  vote,  divide  only  upon  lines  of  boodletn  and  autl- 
boodlei*,  while  "all  the  world  wondem."  S»  to  oompaHMU, 
there  is  none.     In  an  artjde  in  The  JbrHm,;  Mr.  Amce  Fiske, 

•  Vol.  II,.  CbaMor  Ul.  «mi(tn  hy  Mf.  Lov). 
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in  ^peaking  of  Loodon,  says  :  "The  mere  participation  of  one 
or  two  men  of  note  in  a  piece  of  Jobbery  wbifih  in  niost  of  onr 
Amvricau  vitit-ii  would  hare  been  thoiiglit  too  mild  for  notice^ 
was  considered  no  crying  a  wandal  tliat  ic  overturned  tbe  old 
8yst«m  and  led  to  the  uHtabliahment  of  tJiat  under  which  the  city 
IR  now  condacted." 

So  mnch  for  the  evila.  Let  ns  look  at  the  general  nature  of 
the  nieann  by  which  attempt8  have  been  and  are  made  to  remedy 
them;  and  this  Lh  the  point  upon  which  this  paper  tarns.  These 
altemptfl  at  correction  may  be  classed,  roughly,  into  two  general 
lines — the  tinst,  a  taking  of  the  government  of  the  city,  in  a 
greater  or  leew  d^ree,  from  the  cittzenn  of  tlie  oily  and  placing 
it  in  the  general  leginlature  of  the  state ;  the  seound,  along  the 
line  of  taking  from  the  people  the  election  of  maniclpal  execa- 
tive  officers,  and  centralizing  the  administrative  function  in  a 
mayor  of  almost  autocratic  power,  chown  for  a  term  the  length 
of  which  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  increase.* 

Along  the  first  line  Instances  are  not  far  to  seek.  A  cod- 
spicuouH  example  in  found  in  those  constitutional  regalatioDfl  of 
many,  if  not  mo»t,  states,  forbidding  the  U)Uuieipallti<M  from 
contracting  an  indebteiineHS  in  excess  of  a  certain  fixed  limit. 
Before  such  limits  were  fixed,  the  ofiieiatsof  our  large  ell  iei>, 
actuated  by  the  laudable  desire  of  keeping  themselves  in  ofSop, 
tried  to  gain  popularity  and  voted  by  apparently  keeping  the 
taxes  down,  making  up  for  the  deficiency  by  borrowing  large 
Bums,  about  the  payment  of  which  they  left  it  to  their  siioeessors 
and  to  posterity  to  worry.  Tlic»e  municipal  debts  grew  to  such 
vast  proportions  that  it  was  found  uoceaaary  to  Impoee,  by 
constitntJonat  provisions,  a  limit  which  the  cities  could  not  be 
trusted  to  fix  for  themselvee.  Other  instances  may  be  found  in 
the  high  lloense  laws,  which  are  attempts  to  regalate  the  iitiuor 
tiBlBc;  who««e  evil  is  most'  crying  in  large  citice,  and  by  which, 
by  a  stale  vote,  are  imposed  license  fees  which  cities,  left  to 
themselves,  would  in  but  few,  if  any,  ca^ws  adopt:  in  the 
AtutnUian  ballot  laws,  which,  Ihuned  it  is  true  for  the  entire 
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stato,  are  directed  ogaiost  frauds  againtit  the  ballot  oou>mil(«d 
practically  nowhere,  and  iiracticnlly  efndent  nowhere  ure  in 
tlio  large  cities;  lathe  coiutitutional  regulalioDs  forbidding  the 
granting  of  Hp«clal  chartere  to  the  cities,  oonipclltug  9rganiza- 
Iton  of  nvw  oncH  under  *'f^ni^ral  laws" — and  in  the  nnmerooft 
general  laws  reguUting  the  executire  nod  administrative 
functions  of  the  citiw.  Theee  aCtemptH  to  gorern  tUv  cities  by 
the  legislat'Ui-e  or  by  tJie  Ktate  hare  gone  still  further.  In 
HaBSBChu»crtts,«  the  entire  police  force  of  Boston,  and  the  matter 
of  regulating,  lioenfting,  and  prohibiting  the  trafllc  in  intoxi- 
cating drink^  are  taken  from  the  city  and  placed  in  a  boani  of 
three  coinmisHioners,  appointed  for  Bve  years  by  the  ^vemor 
and  council,  ^mewhat  the  Haute,  as  to  police,  is  true  of  Xev 
York,  witere  this  board  is  supposed  to  be  nmde  non-partLsan  by 
a  regulation  that  an  equal  number  of  each  "great  party"  uball 
be  appointed— a  regulation  which  makes  it  eren  more  fuDy 
partisan  and  tend»  to  perpetuate  politics  in  municipal  affairs.  A 
more  ooQgpicnous  in.<)tanoe  is  fonnd  in  Xew  York  where,  by  a 
law  passed  in  1857,  Home  of  the  departmenta  of  Che  city  govem- 
uent  were  taken  from  the  city  aud  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
lecrifilature.  Tbe  law  waa  a  failure  as  far  as  correcting  abuses 
wu  concerned,  and  was  liUHlly  much  modified  in  186t),  when  the 
Democrats  gained  control  of  both  branches  of  the  legislatare 
and  of  the  executive.  The  le^Blature  was  then  uppc^kled  to, 
and  passed  a  law  which  seemed,  in  the  main,  excellent ;  indeed 
it  was  generally  advocated—only  tl>e  TrAtme  and  ^irniR^  Pnti 
Beoing  the  dangere.  Yet  this  law,  devised  by  the  New  York 
ring  and  put  into  operation,  was  the  law  nnder  which  the 
Tweed  ring  grow,  plnndered,  and  flourished.  Without  going 
furUter  into  detail,  the  point  which  I  wish  to  einplinslte,  M  to 
all  this  class  of  legislation,  is  that  it  is  thoroughly  ondemo- 
cratio. 

It  Htrikea  at  the  root  of  local  self-government,  which  is  as 
aeooBsary  a  support  for  the  superstructure  of  our  insittutioos  as 
is  natioDBl  unity.    Thin  has  been  recognixed  by  a  number  of 
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writers,*  who  point  out  Uie  danger  and  say  that  the  citj«s  muab 
bo  allowed  ooiiiplcte  antonomy. 

The  trouble  with  leaviug  oor  cities  to  Rovem  themselves,  at 
least'  along  parciy  democratic  lines,  lies  in  tlie  f<vct  that  ex- 
perienoe  BhowH  that  they  are  utterly  ouworthy  of  the  trust  It 
in  piMsible,  [>crbups  protMble,  that  with  a  system  of  "propor- 
tional repreeentation,"  coupled  with  the  abolition  of  the  idea  of 
dividing  the  city  Into  districts,  CAch  of  which  lunst  choose  aa  ita 
representative  a  reiddent  of  the  district,  better  men  might  be 
chosen.  But  this  Is  doubtful.  It  acciua  to  t)e  generally  recog- 
nised that  nntil  there  can  be  an  absolate  divorce  of  "politics" 
from  city  govoniinent,t  and  a  niaiiagement  of  these  cities  upon 
a  pnrely  bnaineAi  baaia,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  European 
citifia  to  a  large  degree,  there  can  be  little,  if  any,  hope  for  im- 
provement  That  any  such  divorce  will  ever  lie  granted  by  the 
powers  having  jnriadiclion  of  the  marrlagef  or  by  any  other 
power,  seems  to  me  unlikely  in  the  extreme.  Certainly  the 
present  tendency  is'  to  make  the  anion  more  'and  more  india- 
,  soluble.  Occasionally  an  attempt  is  made  which  is  succestifui 
for  a  time  in  producing  a  temporary  Heparatiou,  followed  by  an 
oltimato  and  generally  speedy  reconciliation.  Philadelphia,  fn 
itit  Titanic  struggles  to  rid  itself  of  the  gas  ring  Octopus,  finally 
brODght  abont  a  nnlon  of  the  Democratic  party  with  the  "com- 
mittee of  one  hnudred,"  and  carried  the  elections  for  a  tinw. 
But  the  "committee  of  one  hundred"  wits  looked  npon  askance, 
witha''whoset  thee  up-tojudge  over-ns"  air;  the  people  wearied 
of  well  doing;  the  ring  finally  triumphed  over  Ittt  udveraary, 
and  party  politics  still  roles  the  day.  In  New  York,  since  the 
downfall  of  the  Tweed  ring,  re))eated  attempts  have  been  made 
to  dislodge  Tammany  by  non-partisan  tickets — almost  uniformly 
without  snocess.  In  Chicago  no  such  attempt  has  been  sucoeaa- 
ful  since  the  &U  of  1$71,  immediately  after  the  fire.  Indeed, 
it  »eeRt.s  useless  U>  hope  for  such  a  separation  when  that  separa- 
tion means  a  loas  of  party  control  of  local  olficesi,  preventing 

■  r.  V.  Cmnilon  la  e<»rutar  annee  MoiUhlp.  Vol.  XX?:,  p.  IDG-SII :  AEao*  Pivk*  Ui 
Slit  Panm,  Vol  til.,  p.  ITO,  And  nibcn. 
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tlieir  distributioD  among  the  wan!  "tiwlers"  aod  "workers" 
a  rowanl  for  UioM  aerrlMs  la  the  oanipftign  and  at.  the  polls 
without  which  ''party"  soccess  is  believed  impoeaibla  This 
lODdoncy  to  ttiiite  local  affairs  with  tiutional  (lolitica  I  bvli(tve  to 
be  fTOwin^  rather  thaa  decreaaiDg,  checked  only  occaaiouaily  by 
a  8pora<lic  oulbrealc.  It  seems  useless,  Uiorerorc,  to  hope  for  s 
ohaDge  in  this  direction,  aud  without  such  a  chanfre  the  ndminia- 
(ration  of  iti4  owu  aHuint  cannot  Iw  safely  left  to  Iho  largs 
taty.  With  a  professional  gambler  aud  faro  dealer  aa  one  of  the 
cit7  members  of  the  state  board  of  oqoalitation,  coiue«,  as  I 
write,  the  annonncenieQt  that  a  large  and  enthusiastic  me«diig 
has  just  beou  held  in  the  Pir^t  Ward  of  Chicago,  for  the  purpose 
of  brinf^ns  about  the  Domination,  to  Rnoceed  wn  alderman  known 
88  "Bath  houw  Johnny,"  of  a  professional  gambler,  whoee  only 
dalm  to  public  Dodoe  iiea  in  bis  famous,  or  in&moos,  oonnec- 
tion  with  a  gambliug  "clock."  Of  the  men  whom  the  electorate 
of  onr  large  citieR  choone  for  the  legislature,  with  some  notice' 
able  exeeptiona,  it  mai>'  iu  geueral  be  »iid  that  we  should  pa>'  an 
nuwarruutcd  oompllment  to  their  hon«My,  ability,  and  decency, 
if  we  expressed  a  donbt  as  to  their  fitoesB  to  act  as  refereea  of  ^ 
a  d(%  llgliU     Cities  cannot  be  trusted  witJi  I0C4U  autonomy. 

Along  the  second  line  the  attempts  at  correction  are  equally 
undemocratic  in  their  tendencies.  These  eObrts  ore  well  illus- 
trated in  the  preeent  city  gorernment  of  Brooklyn.  Tbe 
changes  made  orer  the  old  rfgime  are  (1)  in  the  lino  of  civil 
service  reforms ;  (2)  lengthening  tbe  term  of  the  mayor,  and 
diminiahing  t>otli  Uie  frequency  of  elections  and  the  nninber  of ; 
electire  oflicea.  and  (31  the  giving  to  the  mayor  of  almoat  aato- 
cratic  power,  leaving  in  the  oonaoll  nothing  but  legislative  work 
and  the  voting  of  snppliea,  the  appropriation  for  which  they 
may  diminieh.  Iiiit  not  increase.  In  Boston  cbaogce  of  tlie  same 
genend  nature,  bat  not  so  marked,  have  been  made.  Still  more 
tUtutrative  of  this  tendency  are  tbe  reiuedies  proposed  by  the 
Xew  York  committee  on  municipal  reform  of  1S76,  in  which  tbe 
power  of  the  mayor  was  made  almost  absolute  along  execntive 
lines,  the  mayor  himself  to  lie  removable  by  the  governor; 
oareAil  limitations  were  thrown  around  the  power  to  borrow 
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mouejr,  and,  more  marked  tliau  all,  the  finauces  of  the  cit^  were 
to  be  iiuuuigf!d  wholly  by  a  board  of  fioance  of  fifteea,  elected 
by  tboee  cltixt>n»  only  who  poeE^cssed  certuia  property  (lualllica- 
tiona.  True,  the  plan,  needing  a  Constitutional  Amendment  to 
put  it  into  force,  waa  voted  down  at  the  poles  uudvr  the  iuftu> 
enra  of  party  bosses  j  but  though  not  adopted,  itn  recommenda- 
tion Uy  tjio  commiHee  was  signifit.'ant  as  ohowing  the  tendency'  of 
the  tintes. 

The  point  to  tie  noticed  in  this  connoction  is  the  undemocratic 
nature  of  the  changes,  *  and  the  marked  departure  from  the  ideas 
of  oar  &tbet&  To  tbem,  a  city,  modeled  somewhat  to  be  mm 
upon  tJie  munioipalitieo  of  Kurope,  was  nevertheless  a  little 
state  within  the  state.  In  bis  "Civil  Government  in  America," 
Mr.  Fteke  Baysf:  "Th«  present  Is  especially  a  period  of  ex- 
periment, 3ret  in  these  experiments  perhaps  a  general  driil  of 
public  opiniou  may  be  discerned.  People  seem  to  bo  ootning  to 
regard  cities  more  as  if  they  were  huge  busiuae  c^irporatioDS 
than  as  if  they  were  little  repnblica  The  leasM  has  bven 
learned  that,  in  executive  matters,  too  much  limitation  of  power 
entails  destruction  of  responitibUity:  the  'ring'  Is  ever  more 
dreaded  tiian  the  'one  man  power,'  and  there  is  a  manifest 
tendency  to  anail  the  evil  by  concentrating  power  and  reepousi- 
bility  in  the  mayor."  Bpenking  of  Brooklyn,  he  sayst :  "Fifty 
yean  ago  Hucb  a  reduction  of  elective  offices  would  have  greatly 
shocked  oil  good  Americans."  And  Mr.  Beth  IjOW,  in  Bryce's 
"Amenoan  Oommonwcalth,"^  Hpcakiug  of  thijt  futniHtiDg  of  the 
entire  respODSlbinty  of  Brooklyn's  government  to  iJie  mayor, 
says  that  tbe  charter  "equips  him  fearleasly  with  the  necessary 
power  to  discharge  his  trust."  Tlie  word  "fearlefBly"  in  the 
above  quotation  is  worthy  of  note.  Without  multiplying; 
instaacee  the  fact  is  dear  that  these  changes  are  undemocratJc, 
in  that  they  take  from  the  people  the  electioo  of  ofllctals  and 
tend  toward  the  establiRh  meiit  of  the  one  man  power  in  execa- 
tive  matlere,  at  which,  together  with  the  tendency  to  lenftheo 
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torniH  and  dImiRi»li  tJin  frequency  of  elections,  we  are  looking 
without  fear  or  dread. 

One  fhrther  fact  id  ta  be  noted,  and  tfaat  is  tlie  eetabtlslifng  of 
posts  of  Uic  United  Stsbofi  army  in  clo«e  proximity  to  oar  great 
cJtiee.  New  York  nnd  Boeton  have  had  such  posts  tifar  them 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  recent  establtHhuient  of  Fort  Sheridan 
near  Chicago  i»  known  to  all.  It  U  also  well  known  tlist  the 
SDCretiy  acknowlpdged,  though  not  publicJy  avowed,  reason  for 
deftiring  that  po(>t  ufmr  Cliieago,  was  tliat  the  United  Slates  army 
might  be  near  in  case  of  diitorder.  It  may  be  well,  even  neoes- 
aary  perhaps,  to  have  the  army  near  at  hand,  but  a  thing  mofe 
tindcmocratic  and  more  strongly  tending  to  an  overtaming  of 
democratic  ideas  could  hardly  be  iniiiglned. 

Kow  let  me  not  be  misanderstood ;  I  am  not  in  any  way 
attempting  lo  decry  the  great  cities,  and  do  not  claim  that  tliey 
are  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  best  intereet  of  humanity,  t 
have  endeavored  to  sliow,  first,  that  oar  great  cities,  under  oar 
democratic  iuKtitations,  are  the  wonit  governed  in  (^risteDdom, 
a  fact  tJiat  is  generally  admitted ;  second,  that  tiie  efforts  which 
are  being  made  to  correct  tliese  nbuscH  are  made  upon  lines 
which  are  thoroughly  undemocratic;  and,  third,  tJiat  there  is 
but  little  hope  of  any  ]>ermauent  correction  of  tJteae  abuses  by 
purely  loral  !<eir-governmcnt. 

Brought  face  to  face  with  these  facts,  I  see  In  them  the  germ 
of  a  forc«  which  threatens  tbe  permanency  of  democratio  insti- 
tntions  in  America. 

Indeed,  upon  general  principles  the  passing  away  of  oar  ineti- 
tntloos  Is  to  be  expected.  It  is  the  merest  truism  to  assert  that 
if  hiatory  teach«x«  tva  one  leeson  more  oonoluHively  than  another, 
It  is  the  world-life  leeson  of  growth  and  decay ;  that  instituiions 
and  governments,  passing  from  the  scene  like  individnals,  can 
hope  only  for  a  longer  or  shorter  existence,  nooordlng  afl  tliey 
po«»em  within  them  that  claiitic-ity  which  enabtea  them  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  constantly  changing  CDvlronuienL 
Institutiooa  apparently  as  firmly  fixed  as  oare  have  endared 
for  centaries;  but  as  conditions  shifted,  some  gliicial  epoch  of 
time  tma  overwlielmcd  thom,  and  receding,  ha^  loft  to  onr  vje| 
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only  nitoed  rragin«nte  to  shov  what  thme  lostitotions  were,  and 
cml;  8cntch«s  od  tlie  roclu  to  idiow  tlie  nature  and  course  of  the 
power  Chftb  <l«6tTO>-e<l  tbeui.  Our  nation,  govern ment,  an<)  iii^tl- 
tntiona  most  pass  as  others  have  passed.  Whether  the  existeace 
of  thoee  institutions — more  or  lem  i»o<lffie<l,  bnt  still  in  Btib- 
stantiaUy  the  same  form — oball  be  oo-extensive  with  those 
physical  aud  geographical  conditions  which  render  life  and 
national  existence  in  their  present  form  pocedble,  or  whether 
they  arc  not  likely  to  be  overturued  in  the  nearer  ftitunj,  is, 
however,  a  qaestion  which  admits  of  debate  and  demands  onr 
aerions  consideration.  By  our  institutions,  I  mean  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy  as  they  now  exist  in  this  oonntry — and  in 
qtic^ioning  their  permanence,  I  mean  sach  a  permanence  as 
will  continue  twyond  the  near  future  and  extend  into  the 
coming  ocnturiee  until  destroyed  by  such  natural  changes  as  will 
render  national  life  as  it  now  exists  impoeeiible,  or  untjl  over- 
turned by  the  ru  mt^or  of  some  external  power. 

Perhaps  we,  as  a  people,  »r«  mmewhat  too  prone  to  look  with 
complacency  upon  our  rirtnee ;  to  be  impatient  of  any  attempt, 
however  honest  and  well  meant,  to  show  »3  our  faults  and 
failures;  to  attribute  to  our  institutions,  and  therefore  to  the 
work  of  our  own  liauds,  thoec  fcntures  of  excellence  which  are 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  due  to  unsurpassed  aud  nnsorpaasable 
oonditJons.  At  any  rate,  be  that  as  it  may,  nothing  can  be 
gained  by  sitting  Brahm-like,  with  eyes  closed  to  all  save  our 
own  virtues,  "solo  meditating  in  tlie  night.''  I  may.  perhaps, 
be  accused  of  pesiimism  when  I  say  that  I  believe  I  see  in  our 
institutions  forces  which  aeem  to  indicate  their  destruction  in  a 
not  BO  very  remote  future — facts  which  are  little  rifts  in  the 
dyke,  and  which,  enlarging  with  the  waters  trickling  through 
them,  point  to  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  whole.  Such, 
however,  I  believe  to  be  the  fact. 

I  most  paw  as  briefly  and  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  condnsioB 
which  [  draw  from  the  facts,  aud  because  of  the  brevity  which 
the  iimita  of  this  paper  demand,  shall  be  compelled  to  take 
much  as  proven,  and  may  be  unable  to  statu  tlieee  oonclusions 
with  all  their  necessary  modillcationa. 
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While  it  is  trae  thai  we  have  heretofore  Kuoce8»rtally  tael  the 
greater  crises  io  otir  history,  tbeae  have  been  of  sacb  a  oatare 
that  oar  very  sncoess  Id  overcomiag  theot  points  to  onr  probable 
failure  alont;  the  other  line«.  These  crises  have  been  npon  the 
line  of  at(iK!k  tii>oii  our  national  nnity ;  and  in  trluinphlag  over 
the  forces  teaOiof;  to  deetroy  that  support  of  oar  nation,  we 
have  brought  about  a  «outiiiually  growing  t«ncle»o;  toward 
oentralizatioQ  of  power  at  the  expense  of  local  autonomy, 
together  with  a  t«4i(leuoy  to  Increase  the  powers  un<)  tenure  of 
the  executive.  Xumeroos  facts  might  be  cited  if  I  had  the 
time.  One  straw  shows  the  wind's  direction.  Fifty  years  ago 
a  president  would  not  have  dared,  even  in  so  righteous  a  catiae, 
to  coerce  a  Senate— yet  to-day  each  a  coercioa  is  looked  upon 
with  approval,  or  at  least  without  fear,  save  by  those  who  oppose 
tJie  measure  which  it  wa»  the  presideut's  desigu  U>  hare  paflaed. 

Other  crises  we  are  sore  to  havoy  and  that  in  the  near  fntore ; 
they  will  not  be  attacks  upon  national  union,  bnt  rattier  npoo 
wealth  and  property,  and  incident  to  theee,  upon  good  order. 
The  public  lands  are  nearly  gone.  There  ia  no  longer  a  froatier. 
The  streams  ftvm  the  Sasx.  moving  westward,  meet  the  streams 
from  the  Went  moving  back  toward  the  Eaatv  To  ua  who  can 
remember  ttie  time  when  a  man  desiring  good  land  had  only  to 
harness  his  team  to  a  "prairie  schooner"  and  go  and  take  it, 
the  mad  rash  to  Oklahoma  and  the  Cherokee  Strip,  with  tltelr 
concomitant  fraud,  force,  and  crime,  is  fraught  with  a  dire 
siguiflcsnce.  The  growing  srarcity  of  land  is  forcing  a  con- 
stantly greater  number  of  men  into  our  large  cities,  creating  a 
rapidly  enlarging  and  dangerous  prolelariat.  From  a  percent- 
age, in  1770,  of  Z.'A'A  of  our  popubtion  in  oar  cities  of  over 
four  tJtoiiaond  inhabitants  each,  we  liave,  In  1880,  ^.Q  per  cent, 
and  in  IS90,  no  per  cent.  Ominous  rambler  and  an  occasional 
earthquake  shock,  sliaking  certain  of  our  fabrics  to  tlieir  founda- 
tion, point  to  the  might}*  heaving,  fiery  mass  beneath  our  social 
soil  that>  uaieas  it  finds  outlets  through  natural  channels,  will 
one  day  rend  the  whole.  As  all  the  land  is  taken,  and  as  (amui 
and  homes  become  dear,  wo  may  look  for  such  a  crisis  as  Uw 
nation  has  never  before  known.    Unless  our  institutjons  have 
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that  elBAticitf  wbirh  will  enahln  them  to  yield  to  the  sCrnin, 
thvy  laiut  break.  Along  tho  liiiBtt  in  whidi  Uionc  '\s  Uie  greatv«t 
strain,  T  have  endeavored  to  show  that  there  is  already  a  grow- 
ing tendency  toward  disruptioo.  When  tJie  greater  crisea  come, 
aa  come  Ihey  muM,  can  we  believe  that  democratic  ideas  will  be 
any  more  sncceaiful  iu  dealing  with  them  than  they  are  in  deal- 
ing with  our  mtmiclpatitJetiT  It  Js  only  to  the  ear  of  hope  that 
an  aHirmatire  answer  «»mea. 

With  a  large  and  coutJuually  growing  class  of  onr  people  wito 
8e«  in  socialism  the  only  refuge  from  the  illti  that  are  present 
and  from  the  dangers  that  threaten,  there  ift,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  growing  claHt  who  mw  a  remedy  only  in  the  strengthening  of 
the  execntive,  and  in  tlie  greater  centratiiiation  of  power :  who 
are  lc«ming  to  look  with  complacency,  even  with  approval, 
upon  the  "one  man  power''  so  dreaded  by  oar  fitlheni;  who  nee 
in  the  so  much  talked  of  "glory"  of  our  republic  only  the 
rhetoric  of  the  professional  orator — who,  when  they  hear  the 
onoe  dreaded  word  monarchy  whimpered  down  the  wind,  do  not 
tnni  aside  with  a  i^hiver  of  foar,  but  greet  it  with  a  shrug  [)ia( 
saya  more  londty  than  wordin,  ''Well,  what  ia  the  differenoel — 
LtuMts  /aire";  who  say,  "We  wilt  have  protection  for  our 
interests,  and  if  a  democracy  cannot  give  it,  why,  m  much  the 
worse  for  democracy  ! " 

Whether  that  criaifi  wilt  rectalt  in  sndden  and  violent  ont- 
break,  and  a  forcible  and  destructive  reign  of  terror,  or  whetlier 
it  will  reciult  in  a  gradual,  but  none  the  teflci  eertain,  overthrow 
of  existing  iustittitioiut,  is  not  to  my  purpoM  in  this  paper  bo 
hazard  a  gaeiia.  Bnt  the  aignoof  the  times  point  to  such  an 
overtlm>w  uuleas  some  unexpected  remedy  is  found.  Whether 
it  be  Kndden  and  Tioleui,  or  gradual  and  comparatively  (iniet, 
there  will  finally  emerge  a  reorganization  of  the  whole,  either 
apOQ  highly  Hocialistic,  or,  at  letuit  as  far  an  execntive  featunw 
are  cancomed,  upon  highly  centralii!«d  and  monarchical  lines, 
according  as  one  oloes  or  the  other  finally  trinmplts. 

C.   E.   PICKABD, 


IS  TARIFF  REVISION  A  NECF^SIH? 


BT  LEWIS  H.  KEIFFBK  EB<t' 


WE  ARE  all  Am«ricaQ8,  nod  I  hopo  «e  bftve  tlie  spirit  of 
the  cbilcl  of  the  celebrated  artuit,  Hovenden,  who  was 
takcB  from  Am«riCH  to  Europe  to  bo  educated.  The  ctilld  be- 
came homesick.  The  nrtUt  father  tried  all  devices)  to  care  the 
homesickness  aad  make  the  cJiild  like  Eoglaod.  He  pointed 
ont  the  beaatiea  of  the  landscape;  talked  of  its  history  and 
traditions;  of  the  great  and  renowned  ftducational  iu3titutloa9; 
and  wound  op  by  telling  the  littJe  girl  to  listen  to  the  sweet  soag 
of  the  nightingale,  saving  there  are  do  nightlugalos  In  Atnerics. 
The  child  said,  "Papu,  I  know  yon  cannot  nnderetand  bowl 
fe«l  about  thte,  for  yon  are  not  a  native  American,  but  t  wonld 
sooner  hear  one  little  sparrow  sing  iu  Plymonth  Square,  thaa 
bear  all  the  aigbtiogales  of  EDglaad.''  It  is  to  be  hopml  all  of 
ns,  whether  native-born  or  adopted  Americanis,  have  !he  spirit 
of  that  child.  OiHcnwion  \b  wholesome,  when  indulged  in 
moderately.  The  United  Staler*  Senate  is  now  giving  oa  oB 
overdone.  Certain  things  are  always  right  and  olbera  are 
always  wrong,  no  matter  what  party  rnle&  Ring  rule  leads  to 
oorraption,  hence,  it  is  always  wrong.  Not  long  ago  one  of 
the  niottt  corrnpc  politicians  in  our  county  said,  "I  am  always 
opposed  to  ring  role — unless  I  am  in  the  ring."  Uo  saw  the 
evils  of  his  syfttem,  but  as  long  as  he  ts  benefited  by  it  be  will 
not  expose  its  method*.  DeuiDcralic  Sew  York  and  Republican 
Philadelphia  are  etjually  corrupt,  for  l>ot<h  are  ring  ruled. 

We  will  all  agree  on  this  proposition — there  is  something 
radically  wrong  somewhere.  If  we  only  knew  In  all  cases  whai 
caosed  them,  wrongs  wonld  not  long  exist — for  we  wonld  remove 
U»e  caase,  and  wrong  would  cea»e. 

Up  to  1S.')2  in  the  history  of  oar  country  no  nominations  were 
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'wgulftrly  made  by  assembltMi  delegate  for  the  preaitJency  by  any 
political  party,  and  do  platform  vns  adopted  by  any  party  up 
to  tiiati  thue.     In  ihut  year  the  Doiuocnttic  i>arty,  tu  oonventiou 

laammbled  at  Baltimore,  itomt»ated  Andrew  JackBoa  for  the 
presidency  and  adopt«d  a  platforui  conUiiufng  exactly  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  words  (what  glorions  brevity),  and  then  and 
chore  for  the  firat  tiue  declai«d  Uiat  protection  to  American 
indostrieB  is  indispeuaable.  I  mention  this  to  correct  an  error  of 
paitima  history  that  the  liepublican  party  and  its  liural 
ancestry  are  father  to  tiw  protection  idea.  Listen  to  the 
language  of  that  platform :  "Reaoltxd,  that  an  adequate  pro- 
tection to  American  indofitries  is  indiepeoflable  to  the  prosperity 
of  our  country  ;  and,  that  an  abandonment  of  the  policy  at  IhLs 
time  would  be  attended  with  consequences  rninoos  to  the  best 
Interests  or  the  nation."  On  thitt  platform  A.ndrvn-  Juckmn 
waa  elected  orer  Henry  Olay  by  a  vote  of  219  to  49.  The  plat- 
form provided  for  an  adequate  protection  and  not  for  a  mooopo> 
listiR  tariff,  and  it  declared  that  to  nbnndon  the  protective 
policy  at  that  time  would  be  attended  with  couiiequences  ruinooB 
to  the  best  interacts  of  the  nation.  Then  nnr  infant  industries 
leeded  protection  and  the  fostering  care  of  the  nation,  if  tbey 
Bver  needed  it ;  but  tho^e  infants  have  now  grown  to  lar|;6  siiwd 

'  manhood,  and  as  well  might  you  say  to-day  that  James  Oorbett 
needs  the  protection  of  the  nation  from  pigmy,  as  to  say  tliat  onr 
ui(Iu&ti'ie«  need  protection  against  the  insignificant  industries  of 
other  nations.  In  18.*^  the  Whig  (Republican)  [Kirty  adopted 
ite  firel  platform,  but  said  not  one  word  abont  protection  ;  no  at 

(Jeast  give  the  Demooratic  party  the  credit  for  fostering  the  pro- 
tective policy  at  a  time  when  protection  was  needed — if  ever 
needed.  I  visited  the  World's  Fair  and  stood  iu  n-ouder  and 
awe  and  amazement — yea,  in  bewilderment — and  gazed  on  the 
nnsurpassable  magnificence  and  immensity  of  the  aflair,  and  said 
to  myself,  ''A  country  which  is  so  great  and  so  mighty  that  it  can 
to  two  years  construct  such  unspeakable  splendor,  surpa^ing 
everything  of  the  kind  ever  before  nndertaken  by  any  notion 
of  tlte  world,  ne«ds  no  protection.  U  is  no  longer  an  infant;  it 
is  tbe  giant  of  the  earlli." 


Ml 
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Id  1840  tlie  Dciuocratic  platform  dMlarcd  In  sabetHiioo  exactly 
what  it  did  in  \Sd2,  "ifieaoltvd,  that  juaUce  and  sonnd  ixdicy 
forbid  thv  f«d«ral  govfimiuvnt  to  foster  une  bmnch  of  indastr; 
to  the  detj-iraent  of  another."  The  violation  of  this  principle  ta 
to-day  canKing  mor«  hardship  thim  all  the  Tnn  tmde  of  all 
htitforj-.  IM  workingmea  answer:  Are  all  daasea  and  all  is- 
dnstriei  cared  for  alikv  1  Prot»ction  l»  n  nice  sounding  epithet 
and  baa  aednced  nwuy  »  one  ansnapertingly. 

In  1S44,  IMS,  and  18fi3  tlie  Whig  (Repubhcao)  party  plat- 
fomi  contained  a  tariff  for  revenue  plank,  with  incidental  pro- 
tttotiuu  to  AuoricsD  indnMtries:  go,  as  waiter  of  tii»tory,  the 
Democrats  of  to-day  chan^t  poeitions  with  the  liepablicaiu 
of  liny  years  ago,  and  now  advocato  that  which  W)k»  Republican 
do<^lrtne  before  the  war. 

Ueury  Clay  is  the  idol  of  protectionists.  To  1833,  in  the 
United  St«te«  Senate,  Mr-  Clay  said:  "Now  give  na  time; 
veaAe  all  fluctuatinna  for  nine  years  and  the  mauufaeturers  In 
every  branch  will  uuMaiu  theuiHclvea  against  foreign  oompeti- 
tioQ."  He  only  anked  for  i>rotection  nine  yeaia,  while  the  meo 
vho  profoM  to  be  hia  followers,  aisty  yeani  after  that  time,  rais- 
repreaent  their  great  leader  by  asking  to  have  a  much  higher 
tariff  than  hu  advocated  i>erp<^'tuttlly  maintained.  In  1833  his 
tarifT  averaged  .'(2  per  cent,  which  was  gradually  redaced  antU 
In  1842  it  was  Icsa  than  2(>  per  cent.  Clay's  pro(e«<lve  tariff  of 
18 12,  when  the  industries  were  in  their  infancy  and  needed  pro- 
tection if  tliey  ever  needed  it,  ranged  from  28  to  36  per  cent, 
averaging  probably  32  per  cent;  while  the  Uilla  bill  of  1888, 
when  the  infants  were  forlynlx  years  older,  averaged  10  per 
cent,  and  yet  the  Republicans  called  the  Mills  bill  a  free  trade 
meaaore.  So,  according  to  tJie  reasoning  of  sonte,  32  per  cent 
under  Republican  mte  is  protection  when  the  infant  in  young, 
while  40  per  utut  under  Ueuiocrstic  rule,  when  the  iDfant  la  full 
grown,  ia  (nn)  trade.  Ttie  McKinley  bill  raised  tlie  tariff  duties 
on  an  average  to  no  per  cent,  the  highest  we  have  hod.  If  we 
have  hard  times  now,  surely  uo  one  can  aay  it  is  dae  to  lacl:  of 
tariff.  The  idol  of  RepnblicaniHui,  Jamee  G.  Blaine,  said  before 
the  UoKinley  law  paseed,  tbab  It  would  not  create  a  market 
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for  "another  bo&bel  of  n-beat  or  a  sJnfcle  barrel  ot  porb,"  b; 
which  DUu-kn  employiuenl  would  besecnred  for  wage  eftmera 
and  their  dUtreGH  cbaaged  to  prosperity.  Uigb  tariffi  will  not 
kke  high  wages,  as  any  one  can  novr  ste.    TarllT  goes  op, 

twages  come  down.     Supply  and  demand  r^f^nlate  tiio  price  of 

■  labor,  aome  us  of  uuy  other  ooiiiniodily.  Wli«u  ten  lueu  are 
looking  for  one  job,  the  competition  will  bring  down  wagco. 
Mlien  leu  Jobs  are  looking  for  one  mau  the  man  can  dictate 

^terras,  and  wages  will  be  high.     It  Is  not  what  man  can  earn 
rhloh  makoiit  liiiii  rich,  but  what  he  can  mve.     Vou  aoe  It  is  not 
high  wages  alone  that  produce  prosperity.      But  demand  for 

Llabor  and  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  Uie  dollar  will  r^:D* 

Elate  it^ 

When  reciproL'al  relations  were  established  between  the  United 
States  and  Cnba,  angar  came  down  one  half.  We  paid  eleven 
cente  and  twelve  oonta  for  granulated  «ugur  before  rvciprocily  ; 
now  we  can  buy  it  for  six  cents.  If  free  trade  workii  tliat  way, 
tJtere  are  plenty  of  workingmen  who  could  Ktaod  a  great  deal 
more  of  It.  If  the  Wilson  bill  is  froe  trade,  tlieu  we  must  H4lMiit 
that  the  most  illustrious  Itepubltcans  of  our  own  age  are  free 
traders ;  for  you  remember  how  GarBeld  oonlcuded  for  a  rednc- 
tion  of  the  tarifT  to  a  revenue  Htandard  and  Judge  Kelly  of  Pig 
Iron  fame,  urged  the  reduction  of  tariff  duties  when  tlie 
average  rate  of  duty  was  lower  than  it  is  under  the  McKialey 
bill.    Even  fleury  Olay  in  1S43  askod  at  (be  highest  for  only  a 

^tariff  of  thirty-six  per  cent  when  it  must  Iw  wlmitted  more  pro- 

rfeection  was  needed  than  i8  needed  now,  if  indeed  any  in  needed. 
misHioDary  Keis  of  New  York  wrote  a  little  book  on  the  condi- 
tion of  that  city.  He  says  that  in  Xew  York  there  exist  to-d»y 
more  millionaires  and  more  tramps,  than  ever  before  in  its  his- 
tory. The  book  was  wriUeu  in  1891,  before  the  present  panic 
was  thought  of  by  the  people.  There  are  in  that  great  city, 
aeoording  to  bis  statement^  150,(I00  men,  nut  children,  but  men, 
who  earned,  before  thut  panic  came,  not  over  sixty  cents  a  day, 
and  Uii8  during  the  highest  protection  we  ever  knew.  Does 
high  tariff  make  bigh  wagesi 

Wo  are  only  lUtlo  over  one  hundred  yearn  old,  and  yet  we 
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have  the  ricliMt  inou  ia  th«  vorld.  Twonty-Gve  years  ago  v«~ 
spoke  of  Girard  i»  the  rich  niaa,  null  to  day  be  would  be  no- 
whorc.  Millionaires  thirty  years  ago  were  few.  To-day  yoa 
oonld  hardly  coant  Ukud,  and  indeed  Uie  billionaire  is  almost 
within  sight.  Tliere  U  someUiiDg  wrong  when  niiilionalres  and 
traiui>9  go  on  increasing  at  such  an  eaormons  rate.  We  are 
fostering  a  monied  aristocracy.  Sach  tendencies  are  dangeroos 
to  all  free  institutions.  We  nee  tlie  mlsehtef.  We  most  look  for 
t]>0  CRUM  among  the  esifiUog  cireuiurtaneca,  and  remove  the 
caufie  and  tJie  remedy  will  come. 

It  is  unfair  to  compare  the  condition  of  the  workingmon  in  the 
United  States  with  tlie  condition  of  the  worliingmea  in  Rugland, 
and  then  couclnde  that  a  sj-&tem  of  protvclire  tariff  in  more 
beneflcSal  to  latwr  than  free  trade,  so  called,  because  the  condi- 
tion of  our  workingmeu  is  better  than  the  condition  of  the  work- 
iogmen  in  England,  ft  \»  nnfair  to  com|>i4re  our  condition  with 
the  condition  of  Kogland  and  conclude  from  that  oomparisoD 
that  protective  larilV  ia  better  than  a  low  rcvenne  tariff,  fn 
1841  Mr.  Baring  wa»  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  England. 
The  tarilf  of  England  at  that  time  was  »o  high  that  it  prohibited 
importations  to  a  great  extent.  KEr.  Baring  expended  Bome 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  the  inmme  of  the  government 
amounted  to.  He  made  report  of  his  stewardship  to  the  House 
of  Ootumons.  Of  course  his  expenses  created  dlsoweiou.  To 
supply  this  deficiency  every  one  thought  he  would  raise  the  tariff 
on  ltni>orts  or  lay  a  direct  tax.  He  did  neither ;  he  reiluced  the 
tariff.  Now  what  wna  the  result  t  Oor  Itepnblican  friends 
would  say  the  country  went  to  the  dogs.  No.  The  tariff  was 
lowered;  imports  increased;  exports  alfw  increased;  bnsinesB 
revived  ;  labor  was  in  demand  ;  wages  were  increased,  and  the 
neoef«arie»  of  life  became  cheaper.  Here  is  an  instance  where 
pros|>erity  immediately  followed  the  footsteps  of  n  reduction  of 
tariff.  The  way  to  xx»i  the  value  of  a  tJieory  ia  to  teet  it  by 
itBclf  in  the  same  country,  and  note  the  effect  before  and  afler 
the  change  of  tariff  policy.  Compare  Bngtand  before  1841 
under  a  high  jirotective  tariff  with  England  immediately  after 
IWl  under  it  revenue  t«riff  and  the  comparison  is  in  favor  of  a 
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reveane  tariff  ten  to  one.  A  low  tariff  eDvonraged  iinportd. 
The  TMBela  did  not  return  uuU<I«n.  Increased  exports  followed 
and  prosperity  was  the  resulL  What  we  need  is  more  marketH, 
not  more  protection.  We  u««d  a  market  for  nioro  bushels  of 
wheat  and  more  bcu'rels  of  pork.  la  the  MclCinley  bill  giving  it 
to  tut  T  Mr.  Blaine  MTS,  no.  He  said  bo  before  the  bill 
passed,  and  experieooe  showB  the  wisdom  of  hia  predictioo.  In 
1842  Sir  Kobert  Peel  was  prime  minister  to  Eugland.  He  con- 
tinued the  experiment  of  Mr.  Baring  on  a  larger  scale  and  the 
experiments  were  ko  satiKfactory  that  protective  dut4es  wereellmi- 
naled  ftom  the  Htatntea  of  that  country  and  ever  since  they  have 
bad  a  revenue  tariff  {wliey  there.  But  the  condition  of  Eojjiish 
workingmen  ih  worw  than  that  of  our  workingmen.  True,  bat 
the  difference  is  attribnted  to  the  wrong  cause.  We  an  proaper- 
ons  in  Hpite  of  the  high  tariff,  not  on  accoont  of  it.  Like  Eng- 
land in  1812,  witb  a  revenue  tariff,  wu  would  be  more  prosperous. 
Xow  let  the  protectioniHta  answer  tbia, — If  a  high  tariff  produces 
high  wages,  why  is  it  that  wages  of  Qermaay  are  much  lower 
than  the  wages  of  England  T  The  wages  of  free  tnule  Kng- 
land  are  aa  maoh  higher  thau  those  of  protection  France  and 
Germany,  as  the  wagtrs  of  protection  Anterica  are  higher  than 
those  of  free  trade  England.  It  will  not  do.  It  is  not  a  rale 
that  works  both  ways.  If  high  tariff  makes  high  wages  In  the 
United  States,  it  should  make  high  wages  in  France  and  Germany 
and  other  high  tariff  countrice,  but  it  doee  not  do  (t.  We  mtist 
look  to  otlier  sources  than  high  tariff  for  oar  prosperity.  Tn  a 
pamphlet  published  by  the  American  Protective  Tariff  Leagueou 
Aagost  -1,  the  comparative  rates  of  weekly  wages  paid  in  Burope 
and  the  United  States  are  given  as  follows  in  selcetcd  industries : 

Fniiioe,    Oemittnv.  tln'iU  Urilaiit.  Nrw  York. 

BlMkemlth!. t">.+'j  $3JW  57.1W-8. 12  ?lO,iXi-U.OO 

BookWnili>re 4.tv>  3.8;:  8.50-7,83  Iii.OO-IS.OO 

Uiicktayi-ra I.OO            3.60  7.68-9.08  I2.000.'>.00 

Cnhinfl-makrare. «.00            S.ST  T.7D-S.«  ii.O(»-i;;.0O 

CanwnterB  and  Joiners  &.*:            i.O0  7.SS-8.a>  {>.<Xi-i:^0O 

I'aiitter*. 4.W             3,«i  7.aS-S.18  lO.OO-HuM) 

Plwtercm — ~             a.80  T.ftS-IOilX  HM>0-I.100 

Plumberu. 6.W            8.00  7.l8-8^«  liCO-IKOO 

Prlnt<»M 4.70            4.«0  7.62-7.76  8.00-18.00 

Sboenukcmi 4.76            8.12  — 7.SS  I2.0»-18.00 

Tinsmiths 4.*>           S.M  tt.(W-7.!»  I0.(»-I4.«i 
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Look  lo  our  owu  coiiutry  for  a  few  oonipariaons.  Goreroor 
3I(?K)nley  Hays  the  last  free  tiwle  tarifT  of  onr  conntry  vrae 
passed  Id  1840.  T>ct  na  sec  The  turifT  of  ltt46  wils  tlie  8am«  w 
the  Clay  tariff  of  1S'12,  excepting  tJial  in  a  few  cases  the  rate 
was  a  little  lew  thuu  in  1842,  and  ad  valonim  duties  were  anb- 
atitnbed  forspeciflc  McKinley  says  tlie  panto  of  1S57  was  tiiel 
tvttult  of  the  low  tariff  of  1846.  The  truth  is,  the  tariff  of  l»4d 
lutd  nothing  lo  do  with  the  panic  of  1857.  It  waa  not  until  tlte 
bi'Di'ticiarieH  of  high  tariff  wanted  an  excuse  tor  their  infaniutu 
legislation  tJiat  Uiey  discovered  that  Uie  panic  of  1357  was  the 
result  of  the  tariff  of  1846.  The  WTiig  party  of  1848  in  their 
OAtlonal  platform  aaid  not  one  wonl  Against  the  revenue  tariff  of 
1846.  lu  1852  they  dedare  in  their  platform  that  the  "govern- 
meiit  shoflid  bo  conducted  on  tite  principles  of  the  strictest 
economy,  and  reveuue  sufBcienl  for  tlie  expensoi  tliei'cof  in  times 
of  [Kw«  ought  lo  l>e  derived  mainly  from  a  duty  on  impoits  and 
not  from  direct  taxes ;  and  in  lajiog  such  dntiets  sound  policy 
reqalreea  Ju8l  discrimJuatioD  and  wheu  practicable  by  specific 
duties,  whereby  Huilable  encouragement  may  l>e  afforded  to 
American  industry  equal  to  all  clafiatti  and  to  all  portiona  of  the 
country." 

Again,  not  one  wonl  appears  against  the   revenae  tariff  of 
1816  ;  but  if  we  read   their   platform   of  1856,  we  will  see  the 
real  cause  of  the  panic  of  1857,  ae  they  then  viewed  it.    Aiter 
deploring  the  disrupted  condition  of  the  Union  in  seven  different 
resolutions,  in  none  of  which  Uiey  nay  a  aingte  word  about  the 
tariff,  they  close  their  platform  as  follows :     "  Itrmtvf^,  That  In  I 
the  preseot  exigency  of  political  affoira  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
dlsenas  the  subordinate  qnc«tions  of  wl ministration  in  the  ex- 
ercising of  the  coufititutional  powen;  of  the  govemmenL     It  is ' 
enough  to  know  that  civil  war  is  raging,  and  that  the  Union  is 
In  peril ;  and  we  proclaim  the  conviction  tbat  the  rctftoration  of 
Mr.  Fillmore  to  the  presidency  will  famish  tlie  best,  if  not  the 
only  means  of  restoring  peace." 

Not  one  word  in  the  whole  platform  against  the  existing  tariff 
policy;  but,  war!  that  ia  the  real  cause  of  the  panic  "It  is 
enough  to  know  that  oivil  war  is  raging  and  that  iJie  Union  Is 
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In  pori]."  This  is  Troiu  tbc  Whig  (Itepublicau)  platfonu  of 
ISnC  and  JH  tlie  forecast  of  th«  panic  of  I85T.  Kverytbint;  is 
ODsettled.  I'tioptb  arc  afrat<l  to  invcttt  a  dollar  in  aaythiug. 
Uonef  can't  be  had  at  any  price  and  the  panic  in  bound  to  fol- 

lIow.     Xow  if  the  low  tariff  of  1S46  ba»  bwii  tbo  cHtiw  of  IS57, 

rM  the  protectionists  say,  will  tliey  pleaiie  tell  ua  what  war  the 
cause  of  tbe  panic  of  1S73  T  lliia  panic  watt  one  of  tli«  greatest 
ve  ever  knew  in  our  history,  at  a  time,  too,  when  a  tariff  was 
the  bights  that  was  ever  imposed  on  our  people  np  to  tJiat 
time.  The  trnth  ia,  panictt  have  followed  and  will  follow  high 
tari&  and  low  tarifl^  when  the  circumstanois  combine  to  make 

le  panic  inetil«hle,  but  to  Ray  that  low  larifUs  bring  on  panics,  U 
D^juiit ;  it  is  untrue  ;  it  is  not  sustained  by  history. 

Listen  to  two  of  our  greatest  statesmen.  From  President 
Cleveland's  ofiiciat  message  :  "  It  is  not  proposed  to  entirely 
relieve  the  oounlry  of  this  taxation,  ft  must  be  extensively 
continued  as  a  source  of  tJie  government's  income,  and  in  the 
rea^instment  of  our  tariff  the  interests  of  American  labor  ea- 
iged  in  mannfacture  nboald  be  carefully  consideretl,  as  well  as 

^the  preservalJon  of  our  mamifacturun.  The  question  of  free 
trade  is  olnolntely  irrelevant,  and  the  persistent  eUiim  made 
in  certain  quarteni  tbat  all  efforts  to  relieve  the  people  from  un- 
just and  unnerei)sary  taxation  are  scliemea  of  so-called  free 
traden;  is  miaehievons  and  far  removed  from  any  consideration 
of  the  public  good." 

From  J.  G.  Blaine's  "Twenty  Years  in  Congrcsf*."   Vol.  I., 

'page  196: — "The  principles  embodied  in  the  tariff  of  lS4t» 
seemed  for  a  time  to  be  so  entirely  viudicated  and  approved  that 
resistance  to  it  ceased,  not  only  among  the  people  bnt  among  the 
protectire  eoonomiatD  and  even  among  the  mauufuclururs  to  a 

'  large  extent  So  general  was  this  acfiniesoeore  that  in  185n  a 
protective  tariff  was  not  suggeuted  or  even  hinted  at  by  any  one 
of  the  three  p«rtie«  which  pre»ente<l  presidential  candidates." 

It  is  uncertainty  of  tbe  revision  of  tariff  tbat  depresses  busi- 
oees.  True  the  tariff  baaeficiaries  declare  against  this  pro]>osi> 
tJon,  bat  it  is  to  Ibeir  interest  to  do  so,  and  they  are  only 
continuing  their  loug  proctJceit  greed.     Carnegie  would  have 
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dose  well  to  have  made  one  tnUlion  in  tweuty  yeara  instead 
uuikiug  twenty  or  more  inlUious.  The  PeunsylTnnia  Steel  Coin- 
paay,  under  a  lower  tariff  had  93.000,000  that  tfaey  did  not  know 
wtiat  to  do  witb.  Tn^er  u  higher  ttu-KT  tbey  Tailed.  3IiiiJor 
Bent»  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  said 
before  the  tariff  comniissloii : — "  Give  in«  free  raw  ore,  and  I 
will  sell  pig-iron  in  London."  We  have  eqoal  advantages  and 
better  workmen  tlmn  any  foreign  ooniitry,  henoe  ve  can  oompete 
OD  eqoal  terms  with  the  most  favored  of  Uiem. 

James  G.  Blaine  said,  "  Undonbtedly  the  ineqaaliUes  In  wages 
of  KngliHh  and  American  operators  are  more  than  eqnalir^  by 
the  greater  ellicicncy  of  the  latter,  and  tbeir  longer  hours  of 
labor."  If  Blaine  is  correct,  our  workingmen  make  more  than 
the  Eflglijsh ;  not  because  of  the  protective  tariff,  but  becunso 
they  are  better  workmen,  and  because  they  work  longer  hours. 

The  United  Stalt-s  hiia  a  few  infant  industries.  Mr.  McClure, 
X  beUere,  puts  it  at  three,  and  calls  t]iem  McKinley's  taiplets. 
Tbey  are  tin,  lineug  and  billy  goats.  Xo  special  pretense  of 
developing  the  linen  or  the  billy  goat  iudostry  is  made,  so  we 
will  pastt  thom  by,  but  we  wilt  give  a  little  time  to  the  tin-plate 
bnmbng,  which  is  one  of  the  triplets.  Onr  ofBolal  reports  show 
our  average  ^'early  voiuumptiou  of  tin  plate  and  terno  plate  ifl 
679,000,000  pounds.  The  i^Ame  report  shows  that  for  the  nine 
months  ending  March  31,  1892,  tJiero  were  made  la  the  United 
States,  of  tin  and  terne  plate,  5,240,830  lbs.  The  offloial  reports 
of  last  year  show  that  the  rate  of  production  is  ou  the  decrease. 
At  this  rate  of  production,  we  mnst  import  673,000,000  poauds, 
at  a  ooet  to  the  consumer  of  920,000,000  in  protective  duties. 
From  a  (!nn.wrvative  estimate  not  over  6,000  bauds  of  all  kinds 
are  employed  in  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  tin, 
and  to  give  employment  to  Uiese  six  thoiutaud  bands,  we  pay 
annually  the  enormous  and  outrageous  sum  of  $20,000,000  in 
tariff  ou  tin  alone.  If  every  one  of  the  6,000  hands  employed 
would  nvera(;e  93  a  day,  in  a  year  their  aggregate  wages  oouotiog 
SOO  working  daj's,  woold  amonnt  to  96,400,000.  So  iJie  people 
of  t)ie  United  States  would  be  nearly  $16,000,000  In  pocket 
if  they  would  close  every  tiii  industry  In  the  laud ;  bay  ever^ 
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pound  ve  nse  from  Wales,  and  pay  to  each  one  of  the  tin 
employees  $3  a  day,  which  is  more  than  they  conld  mAke.  It  is 
not  good  policy  to  advocate  mnrder,  but  in  this  case  it  vonld  at 
least  be  profitable  to  kill  the  infont  and  redaoe  the  tariff.  Tin 
plate  is  much  higher  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  and  yet  protec- 
tloniate  tell  yoa  a  tariff  is  not  a  tax. 

Protectionists  contend  that  farmers  are  protected,  and  recent 
election  returns  indicate  that  many  believe  it.  The  McKinley 
bill  increased  the  tariff  on  all  farm  products  over  the  tariff  of  1883 
from  fifty  to  two  handred  per  cent  In  1883  com  per  bnshel  was 
ten  cents.  The  McEinley  tariff  made  it  fifteen  cents.  Wheat 
was  taxed  twenty  cents  ;  McEinley  made  it  twenty-five  cents. 
Potatoes  were  fifteen  cents  per  boshel;  McEinley  tariff  made 
them  twenty-five  cents.  Eggs  under  the  old  law  were  fi-ee ; 
under  the  McEinley  law  they  are  taxed  five  cents.  Last  year 
we  imported  1,600  bushels  of  corn  and  exported  17,600,000 
bushels.  We  imported  432,000  bushels  of  wheats  and  exported 
61,420,000  bushels.  We  imported  363,000  dozen  egga  and  ex- 
ported 8,200,000  dozen. 

How  under  the  snn  can  farmers  be  benefited  by  a  high  tariff 
on  articles  which  they  exporti  They  want  a  tietter  market  for 
their  produce.  Prices  are  regulated  by  supply  and  demand,  and 
not  'by  the  tariff.  We  exported  a  thousand  times  more  fiour 
than  we  imported.  When  we  import  woolens,  we  are  bound  to 
export  something.  When  Cuba  sends  us  sugar,  she  is  bound  to 
take  something  back.  When  Japan  sends  us  teas,  her  ships 
will  retom  laden  from  onr  shores  with  some  of  oar  products. 
The  McKinley  bill  is  restrictive.  It  closes  many  markets  to  yon, 
and  what  is  imported  of  such  articles  as  are  used  by  farmers,  is 
taxed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  tax  put  on  articles  sold  to  the 
wealthy. 

Look  at  the  comparative  rates  of  duty.  In  the  McKinley  bill 
luxuries  are  either  free,  or  slightly  taxed ;  while  necessaries  are 
taxed  some  to  nearly  two  hundred  per  cent.  On  the  free  list  are 
engravingB,  antique  relics,  fashion-plates,  down  for  beds,  orchids, 
fancy  cabinets,  etc.  Among  the  articles  taxed  at  a  low  rate 
are: 
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Vn-tMl  diunondii, 10  per  «Dt  mA  TMlorum. 

Coral, MS  " 

PearlB, 10  '* 

PiiliiiiiiK»»"(lHtjiiuitr}% IS  " 

Sllvt^r-plntiil  cfirri »}[<'»  nii<l  hunii'm,  H*  " 

Velvelfi  and  plii&hes, &■'  " 

l*alput  kulhiT, a>  " 

How  many  of  these  articles  will  the  poor  buy  T 

Cloth*,  viiliH'il  mil  over  30  i-i- Ills  per  piiuiid ISOperocnt. 

Cloth*,  viiUit'fi  iibiivc  rtOwiitM  p<-r  poiiinl («  '* 

KhiiwlB,  vulufi]  iiiit  above  30  <*iits  per  jxiund 160  " 

Shiiwln,  vnliu-il  nl)(iv<-  SO  ccuXn  \\vt  pound fA  " 

Flniiii-^In,  vnhwl  nol  nli"W  Ml  wiUh  piT  pound t<>8  " 

Finn  litis,  viilUL-d  ab«)vii  SO  centn  per  pound. 80  " 

Knil  KcKMlri,  viiluivl  not  iihtivu  SO  wiiU  |k.t  piitiiid. .  168  " 

Kntt  fcoodH,  vjducii  abow  SO  wntm  per  pound 79  " 

Thns  we  see  by  a  few  extracts  from  the  McKiuley  bill,  Inia* 
rieti  and  high  priced  artidcu  are  either  free  or  taxed  lightly, 
while  the  necesearie-s  of  life,  which  the  poor  caii  and  init»t  bay, 
are  taxed  out  of  all  proportion  as  compared  with  those  articles 
purchased  by  the  rich.  Protectionists  tell  ua  protection  cheapens 
commodities.  Show  me  one  that  was  cheapened  by  increasing 
tariff.  Sugar  wils  made  half  price  by  taking  it  off.  What-  it  hu 
done  for  sugar,  it  will  do  for  woolen  and  other  neoeaRaries  if 
given  a  chance. 

If  tariff  keeps  up  wages,  then  why  not  keep  it  np  alike  all 

over  the  United  States  T — which  is  not  the  case,  as  nppcjint  from 

the  following  table : 

For  thp  vc«r.  P«r  wmA. 

Alabama |t6t>  13.06 

ArkuiiKua..... 201  S.8B 

Ohio ^ Ms  4.0S 

VlrKliila. irro  &.20 

Ni-w  Ji-rwer S«  6.42 

New  York. 8M  6.46 

IVnnaylvaDia SSft  iM 

MnNSuuhuaelbi S7S  7.S1 

■OT»«on 486  8.40 

The  tariff  on  wool  is  a  great  impositioD  on  the  workinirnieii. 
N'otioe  how  the  McKiuley  tariff  dl»criniinat«s  in  favor  of  the 
high  priced  articl&>i  which  the  rich  bay.  The  population  of 
Pennsylvania  is  about  5,300,000.  We  um  annually  over  $100,* 
000,000  worth  of  woolen8>  or  nearly  #'20  worth  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  «tato.  A  cgnservativo  estimaU)  shows 
we  in  Pentisylvania  pay  $50,000,000  tax  annually.     This  U  a 


tax  of  #10  on  thfl  woolens  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Pennsylvania.  Take  a  man  with  a  wife  and  three  children.  He 
pays  annually,  if  he  wears  his  proportion  of  voolena,  $50  tariff 
on  his  woolens  alone,  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  tariff — while  his 
wages  go  st«adily  marching  down.  Sow  what  is  this  $50,000,000 
paid  for  t  They  tell  tis  to  protect  onr  sheep.  This  is  abont  as 
absurd  as  McClnre's  billy  goat  indnstry.  W©  have  only  about 
1,040,000  aheep  in  Pennsylvania — so  we  pay  a  tax  of  nearly  i^O 
on  every  sheep  and  lamb  in  the  ntate,  when  the  average  price  of 
sheep  is  not  over  $^,  sheep,  wool,  tallow,  and  bleat.  Would  it 
not  pay  better  to  kill  the  sheep  and  go  out  of  the  business  T 
Sorely  no  sane  individnal  would  carry  on  a  business  at  such  an 
enornions  loa^even  if  he  could  st^uid  it,  and  no  puhlio  servant 
ought  to  do  anything  with  the  money  of  the  nation  that  be 
would  not  do  with  his  own  money.  From  the  annual  wool  cir- 
cular of  Mauger  &  Avery,  it  appears  that  iu  October,  1891,  fine 
wool  was  31  cents;  medium,  36  cents;  aud  coarse,  30  cents, 
which  is  lower  than  6ne  or  coarse  wool  was  at  any  time  since 
1S84,  excepting  in  one  instance.  1S8.S,  when  fine  wool  was  the 
same  as  in  liiiH — after  the  McKinley  law  had  gone  into  effect. 
The  tariff  is  not  only  an  imposition  on  the  people  in  general,  but 
a  bald  fraud  even  on  the  wool  grower  himself. 

The  McKinley  law  is  iuecjuitable  and  nqjust;  and  high  pro- 
tective duties  proved  a  failure  in  Europe  tm  well  as  in  America. 
They  do  not  keep  up  wages,  nor  do  they  cheapen  necessaries  of 
life  ;  neither  do  they  insure  steady  employment  to  wage  earners. 
Surely  no  one  can  successfully  deny  the  neceesity  for  a  change. 
The  Wilson  bill  is  the  proposed  change.  It  aims  mainly  at 
reducing  or  atwlishing  the  duty  on  raw  materials  and  articles, 
the  production  of  which  is  monopolized  and  the  price  con- 
trolled by  trnate.  It  is  not  possible,  for  want  of  space,  to 
discuss  its  provisions  in  this  article.  For  some  it  is  too  radical, 
for  others  too  conservative;  bnt  it  undoubtedly  deals  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  system  misnamed  protection.  Give  it  a  fair  trial, 
and  it  will  do  for  the  relief  of  distreeaed  workiogmen  what 
aimilar  measures  elsewhere  did  for  them. 

'  Lewis  M.  Neiffkh. 
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WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  TOVERTY? 

BY  BLI.BN  BATBIXK  DtHTRICK. 

IF  THERE  is  one  clam  of  society  which  more  than  naotber 
neerls  to  k««i)  coolheaded,  it  la  tlie  clam  which  aeeks  to 
heal  social  evils.  No  physician  ia  considered  fit  to  ditigiioae 
cases  uud  prescril^c  remedies  until  carvfut  aud  exact  study,  loDg 
and  patient  experiments,  and  practice  in  oonCrolHng  bis  emotions 
have  qualified  him  for  Uie  exorcise  of  his  profeeaiou.  Should  a 
physician  manifest  rage  against  tJie  fever  which  is  oonsaming  blft 
patient,  and  passionately  dcuiaod  the  enactment  of  law«  against 
the  existence  of  fever  as  the  only  hope  of  cure  for  the  aufferer, 
society  would  doubtless  pronounce  such  a  physician  either  a 
quHClc  or  a  lunatic,  for  society  at  lust  knows  enough  to  recognize 
that  a  disease  can  only  be  permanently  banished  from  a  com- 
munity by  an  improvement  in  social  intelligence.  When  society 
advances  a  little  farther  in  wisdom  it  will  likewise  comprehend 
that  tlie  social  reformer,  who  declares  that  "law  is  the  only 
effectnal  remedy,  the  ballot  the  effective  weapon  "  to  heal  social 
fevers,  Is  really  no  more  fit  to  prescribe  remedies  Chan  aucli  a 
physician. 

In  ttu  article  entitled  "Bread  for  the  Hnngry,"  Mr*.  A.  L. 
Cornwall  has  held  up  to  public  view  a  numlwr  of  social  evilH 
which  uudonbtedly  exist,  and  which  are  as  great  a  disgrace  to 
onr  nation  as  would  be  a  permanent  and  widespread  prevalence 
of  typhus  fever.  Bat  while  It  is  easy  to  see  evils,  It  is  qnite 
another  thing  to  discover  causes.  In  claiming  that  the  eviU 
which  Hhc  justly  deplores  can  be  removed  by  law,  Mrs.  Cornwall 
is  no  wiser  than  the  supenititions  people  of  a  century  ago,  who 
relied  upon  prayer  as  the  only  effectual  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
smallpox.  The  six  fallacious  atatemeota  which  oouHtituto  the 
groundwork  of  her  ai:gQmeut  reveal  that  she  misapprehends  the 


nutnrstl  lawn  which  work  inevitable  rwnlts  in  social  relatioiiA — 
laws  which  can  no  more  be  repealed  b)r  men'H  legislation  than 
could  the  law  of  gravitalioii.  These  statements  are,  that 
"landlords  and  employers  make  immense  fortunes,  leagatng 
together  to  force  rents  np  and  wages  down."  That  "the  swarm- 
ing div€s,  slums,  jails,  workhouses,  and  lunatic  asylums,  the 
steady  increase  of  prostitution,  suicide,  and  child  murder,  In 
New  York,  are  the  harvest  reaped  as  a  result  of  the  scanty 
wages,  bad  housing,  »ud  dlspossciiLit  warrants"  served  in  New 
York  city.  That  "the  work  of  these  indnatrial  slaves  is  of  im- 
raenae  value,"  bnt  that  "they  thenisoh'es  do  not  gather  the 
fruitu  of  their  labor."  That  "  the  number  of  tenant  farmers  and 
the  large  proportiou  of  farms  mortgaged  for  more  than  they  will 
bring  on  forced  sale,"  are  evils  due  to  the  "steady  depressing  of 
market  prices  below  tJie  money  cost  of  production,  and  exorbi- 
tant interest  and  taxes."  That  the  situations  above  referred  to 
are  attribntuble  to  the  absorption  of  "  the  inQus  of  gold  and  the 
multiplied  currency  by  the  monopolies  of  wealth  and  specula- 
tion." And,  lastly,  that  "the  brewers,  the  distillers,  the 
trafficker  in  intoxicants"  are  "highway  robbers,"  who  <u« 
"directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  every  crime  in  the 
calendar,"  and  that  "excesalve  wealth  is  proof  presumptive  of 
fraud"  ! 

As  these  premises  »n  alt  fallacious,  the  conclusions  deduced 
from  them  are  necessarily  false,  as  follows  :  "The  remedy  is  to 
confiscate  this  wall  of  stolen  gold,  and  to  give  back  to  the  boilers 
the  money  out  of  which  they  have  been  swindled.  ...  It 
is  the  province  of  the  ruling  power  to  search  the  matter  and 
repay  the  defrauded ;  to  make  an  assessiuent  on  wealth  te  relieve 
the  suffering  poor,  the  per  cent  of  levy  to  vary  with  the  size  of 
the  fortune,  the  rapidity  of  its  acquirement,  and  the  condition  of 
those  who  have  contributed  to  its  accumulation."  Mrs.  Cornwall 
naively  admits  that  "it  will  be  difBcutt  to  itccompHsh  all  this," 
bat  she  comtidem  the  methods  she  proposes  just  and  righteous, 
as,  indeed,  they  might  be  were  it  true  that  excessive  wealth 
really  Is  a  proof  per  ««■  of  fraud. 

But  let  us  take  these  assertions  in  order,  and  consider  them  a 
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little  by  the  light  of  facta  whi<^  any  stadent  of  itocioloi^  may 
easily  veril^  for  herself  or  hiuinelf.  In  (he  first  place,  can  land- 
lords force  up  reDbs  and  can  employere  force  down  wa^iee  for 
any  length  of  time  fluHicieut  to  make  iDiuiense  fortnaes,  If 
lahoreni  choose  to  avail  tbemEelTeti  of  methods  to  avoid  such 
action  which  science  has  done  its  best  for  ttic  past  fifty  yeara  to 
make  plain  to  themT  It  can  be  shown  that  neither  landlord  nor 
employer  possei^ies  such  power  any  more  than  he  possesses  power 
to  force  up,  or  force  down,  the  tidea  of  the  great  oceans.  As 
the  pilot  who  studiee  the  tides  and  who  knows  how  to  wait  until 
a  high  tide  may  be  used  to  his  advantage,  will  be  more  prosper- 
ous than  an  ignorant  and  less  shrewd  pilot,  so  a  landlord  who 
has  judiciously  iuvested  in  land,  and  patiently  waited,  may  ride 
into  prosperity  when  the  wave  of  popalallou  detnauding  shelter 
has  reached  its  masimam.  So,  likewiae,  the  manafactarer  who 
goes  whoru  laborers  are  most  plentiftd  will  profit  by  the  redund- 
ant profusion  of  laborera  But  as  it  is  the  laborers  Ihemsetres 
who  determine  their  own  number  at  any  one  time  in  auy  ^ven 
locality,  it  is  plain  that  they  fix  their  own  rate  of  rent  and  their 
own  rate  of  wages,  gaining  advantage  juat  in  proportion  to  their 
ftiuount  of  intelligence,  degree  of  skill,  and  numbers. 

"Why  is  it  that  while  rents  for  comfortable  houses  are  next  to 
nothing  iu  tlionsands  of  villages  throughout  the  United  Stotea. 
they  are  enormously  high  in  squalid  city  tenemental  Is  not  the 
landlord  in  one  place  as  anxious  to  get  a  high  price  its  the  other! 
Does  not  the  law  give  him  fully  as  much  power  to  ask  what  price 
be  will  for  his  property  in  the  village  as  for  his  teuemeutg  in  tlie 
city  T  Wherein,  then,  lies  the  difference  T  Unmistakably  in  tlie 
fact  that  the  shiftless  poor  who  crowd  into  citice  and  clamor  for 
house-room  practically  bid  against  one  another  and  agaioat  all 
laborere,  themselves  forcing  the  rent  up  to  the  highest  notch 
which  they  will  promise  to  pay.  In  the  same  manner  crowding 
together  at  one  point  and  competing  for  the  »amv  kinds  of  work 
inevitably  lowers  waged.  It  Is  true  that  trades  anions  can  tern* 
porarily  exact  an  artificial  rate  of  wages,  that  is,  higher  wagai 
than  such  circumstances  as  tliose  Just  referred  to  would  natunJIy 
produce ;  but,  in  the  long  run,  such  artificial  protection  works 
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a»  much  harm  indirectly  as  it  uay  have  seemed  to  work  direct 
good.  By  tixiiig  a  scule  of  wages  rogimllces  of  the  capacity  of 
the  individnal  workman,  the  trades  anioas  eBtabliah  a  despotism 
of  mediocrity ;  they  discoiirago  tli«  talented  iii  their  own  ranks, 
and  unduly  reward  the  iucompetent^  \a  attempting  to  exact 
equal  wages  for  all  printers,  all  weavers,  etc.,  they  are  as  foolish 
and  short-sighted  as  the  agricultural  world  would  be  if  vegetables 
oonld  forbid  any  yegctubJe  to  grow  bigger  than  its  fellows.  The 
legitimate  and  natural  mode  of  regulating  wages,  the  trades 
unions  entirely  overlook,  or  reject  with  contumely.  It  involves 
more  effort  on  the  part  of  laborers  than  the  nnions  will  call  for, 
until  experience  has  shown  them  that  their  present  methods  are 
not  improving  the  situation. 

In  spite  of  the  artificial  bolstering  np  of  the  weak,  enpplied 
by  the  trades  anions,  that  which  moat  largely  determines  the 
success  or  failure  of  each  laborer  is  his  parentage.  Wherever  a 
congeated  mass  of  aaemployed  and  tHemi  starved  humanity  is 
found  in  a  large  city,  there  we  have  proof  positive  that  thriftlean 
parents  have  produced  a  horde  of  unintelligent,  unskilled,  shtft:- 
lese  bangera-on  to  society.  For  there  is  always  work  enough  to 
be  done  in  the  world,  at  remunerative  prices,  for  intelligent, 
skilled,  and  non  hampered  (by  trades  uoionji)  workers.  Were 
competition  really  free,  both  among  employers  and  the  laborers, 
should  public  opinion  make  it  impossible  for  employers  to  so 
manipulate  legislation  as  to  give  themselves  artificial  prio«K,  and 
were  it  thus  made  equally  impossible  for  laborers  to  likewise 
manipulate  legislation  to  give  themselves  artificial  wages,  we 
.should  have  the  natural,  healthfnl  ptay  Iwtween  social  and  in- 
dustrial forces  which  reigns  elsewhere  in  the  natural  world,  and 
should  have  tlie  nearest  possible  approach  to  justice.  No  power 
in  (be  universe  can  make  the  child  who  is  born  of  a  long  line  of 
weak  progenitors  and  who  Is  reared  without  training  in  habits  of 
self  control  and  industry,  equal  to  the  child  born  of  sturdy 
stock  and  wisely  educated  for  self-support.  It  wonld  be  unjust 
if  Bnch  a  thing  could  be  done.  Yet  all  legislation  to  equalize 
w»ge«  or  to  elevate  prices  is  really  an  effort  to  make  the  naturally 
weak  ret^ire  the  reward  which  belongs  to  the  naturally  strong  1 
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Bnt  to  expose  the  folty  of  aach  waste  eSbrt  does  not  argM 
that  uothing  can  be  done  for  the  weak.  Much  is  already  doM 
when  the  knowledge  of  what  causes  social  weakneas  ui  once 
made  80  clear  that  the  wayfariug  men,  though  fools,  shall  not 
err  therein,  ^^1len  it  is  once  se«D  that  bad  parentage  is  the 
foootain  from  which  flow  weakness,  paui>erl8u),  idleoMa,  and 
crime,  the  source  of  evil  is  discovered,  and  wonld-be  reformeis 
of  aociety  may  then  proceed  to  scioutilic  work.  The  gospel  tltat 
will  then  be  tanght  is  :  Every  laboring  man  and  woman  who 
saves  enough  to  insure  several  j'ears'  siibsistonce  for  a  family  be- 
fore uniting  to  oreat«  a  helpletts  new  set  of  human  beingtt,  will 
thus  help  to  lower  rent,  help  to  raise  wages,  help  promote  the 
industrial  indei>endeiice  of  the  entire  laboring  world,  and  there 
is  no  other  earthly  mode  of  improving  their  own  indtistrial  con- 
dition. 

But,  while  Mrs.  Cornwall  is  wrong  in  attribating  high  rents 
and  low  wages  to  the  intriguer  of  landlords  and  employers, 
these  two  claHses  do  have  a  responsibility  which  she  t*>tally  over- 
looks, and  that  is,  to  HtimtUate  the  intelligence  and  help  forward 
the  self-supporting  education  of  the  children  born  in  the  slnma. 
It  is  afi  much  to  the  interest  of  landlords  and  employcrK  aa  to 
the  wage-earners  that  these  children  shall  be  trained  to  thrift 
and  industry ;  for  neglect  of  such  training  inevitably  entails  an 
enormous  burden  of  Jails,  police,  prisons,  alnishousea,  criminal 
courta,  hospitals,  etc.,  etc.,  upon  the  hon^^t  and  industrioOB 
portion  of  society,  merely  as  a  nie4i8ure  of  self  protection. 
They  are  confronted  with  two  alternative« — an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention expended  for  the  improvement  of  badly-bom  chUdren,- 
or  a  pound  of  cure  for  the  morally  maim,  halt,  and  blind  adults 
into  which  neglected  children  develop. 

Bnt  it  is  pure  socialistic  cant  to  speak  of  the  working  peoplt 
of  this  wuiitry  as  imhuttria!  slaves.  JIany  of  them  are  slaves  of 
their  own,  and  of  their  pnreotH',  ignorance ;  many  are  the 
slaves  of  bail  habits ;  many  are  the  slavefl  of  tlieir  own  deHpoUc 
organizations.  But  none  of  them  are  the  alaveit  of  industry. 
The  work  of  unskilled,  unintelligent,  weak -principled  people  is 
not  of  "immense  value";  on  the   contrary,   it  is  » 
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that  it  1b  one  of  th«  ^reut^t  dinicuUieH  eniployent  hnve  b>  con- 
tend with.  It  is  a  iibel  on  the  repreiientative  working  people  of 
the  United  States  to  speak  or  theiu  tis  indostrial  slaves,  or  to 
mention  Ihetn  in  the  same  breath  with  vagrants,  paupers,  and 
crimiuala  Tnnt  to  the  records  of  almost  any  state's  prison  in 
onr  country,  and  it  will  be  fonnd  that  the  vast  majority  have  no 
trade  knovif^fft;  look  into  asylum  or  hospital  reports,  and  again 
the  great  majority  will  bo  found  to  bare  little  edncatioa  and 
no  indwfriiil  «kiH. 

Xow  it  ia  true  that  eviU  do  follow  the  skilled  laborers  of  onr 
country.  I  have  indicated  ouu  groat  source  of  evil,  i.  c,  the 
despotism  of  tradea  unions  in  meddling  with  the  laborer's  right 
of  individual  coutract.  Another  is  found  in  the  existence  of  a 
protective  tariff,  which,  aa  wage-earners  have  the  majority  of 
votes,  is  kept  alive  t)y  their  own  ballots.  Hero  is  one  instance 
in  which  employers  do  get  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  fraits 
of  Uie  joint  labor  conducted  by  employers  and  wage-earnera. 
But  it  is  the  only  instauce,  and  it  in  wholly  maintained  by  the 
votes  of  the  laborera  themselves.  If  they  vote  for  a  tax  upon 
everything  they  eat,  drink,  use,  or  wear,  should  employers  be 
wholly  blamed  that  laborers  do  not  gather  the  fruits  of  their 
industry  T  It  is  true  that  while  some  employers  are  Ihemsetves 
realty  deluded  in  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  protective  tariff, 
other  employers  have  not  this  excuse,  and  consoionsty  maintain 
the  wroDg  by  deluding  the  workingmen.  But  the  remedy  for 
this  evil  is  simply  to  opeu  the  workiugmen's  eyeet  to  the  delu- 
sion. M'hen  that  is  done,  everything  is  really  accomplished. 
Laws  have  two  characters,  both  finally  powerless  to  create  good 
new  conditions,  one  ia  that  of  a  barrier,  or  stumbling  block, 
the  other  that  of  a  guide-post.  If  they  are  the  result  of  a 
desire  to  do  good  to  society  by  chalking  a  line  according  t» 
which  every  itulividiial  must  shape  his  or  her  course,  then 
laws  become  dreadful  barriers  to  natural  growth ;  if  they  are 
merely  expressions  of  universal  opinion,  then  they  serve  as 
guide  pOBta  indicating  the  roads  over  which  society  travels, 
bnt  even  in  this  useful  uipadty  they  are  the  last  things  that  need 
be    thought  of,   ao<l    need   to    lie  changed  as  often   as   roads 
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fall  into  disuse,  or  else  tbey,  too,  work  barm  by  misdireetang. 

In  H|)6akiiig  of  teiiunt  fornten,  yin.  Coravall  Delected  to 
state  whether  they  are  iDcreaning  \a  proportioD  to  the  nnmber 
of  farmers  who  own  tbeir  own  farius,  or  whether  tenant  farmers 
are  only  incrvasinK  in  proportion  to  population  ;  and  this  i«  a 
very  important  distinction.  From  1800  to  I»80  tJie  number  of 
farms  in  the  United  Htateo  increased  from  two  miUion  to  foor 
million.  Now  if  there  were  no  teiiftiit  farmers  whatever  in 
1860  and  two  million  tenant  farmers  in  ISSO  that  would  no* 
establish  the  charges  she  makes  against  landlords  and  creditors. 
In  this  country  where  good  land  may  be  had  for  a  mere  aong. 
where  wages  are  high,  where  coiiperative  banks  stand  ready  to 
lend  money  on  land,  no  indaetrioos  person  need  remain  a  tenant 
farmer  if  his  mental  ubUity  bo  equal  to  his  physical  ability. 
But  a»  long  as  men  choose  their  location  blindly,  borrow  tooney 
nuthly,  and  raise  products  with  little  attention  to  poblie  de- 
mand, what  wonder  is  it  that  they  come  to  grief  t 

Grangers  are  making  a  terrible  outcry  because  there  has  been 
a  fall  in  grain  since  ISiiO.  But  they  do  not  consider  that  during 
this  period  the  area  under  crops  throughout  the  world  has  risen 
fifty-five  per  cent,  while  the  world's  population  has  increased 
only  thirty-four  per  cent.  Moreover,  they  pay  litUo  heed  to  the 
fact  that  they  themselves  have  acted  against  tlieir  own  intercslB 
fn  raiding  barriers  between  them«.>lve)t  and  the  foreign  conntriw 
which  wont  their  grain.  A  conntry  merchitnt  who  should  try  to 
favor  potato  growers  in  his  own  county  by  impodug  a  tax  upon 
the  potato  growers  in  the  next  county  when  tbey  brought  their 
produce  to  hia  store,  would  soon  find  his  business  in  a  terrible 
muddle.  Jnst  such  a  sitly  oourse  is  pursued  by  every  farmer 
who  votes  for  a  tariff  against  the  entranoe  of  foreign  goods. 
They  have  damaged  their  own  mnrketi  not  only  by  growing  the 
protlnct  of  which  there  wax  the  greatest  quantity  in  cultivation, 
but  also  by  hiying  an  embargo  on  the  customers  who  were  seek- 
ing to  exchange  goods  for  their  produce.  Ucre  again,  we  see 
how  ignorance  makes  for  itAelf  evils.  Were  farmers  better  edu- 
cated their  difficulties  would  vanish.  So  long  as  large  namben 
ec^ff  at  scientific  training  for  agriculture,  and  begrudge  expeod- 
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ing  even  a  few  dollnra  n  year  for  the  mcntftl  improvement  which 
coiuM  from  wide  reading  and  deep  thinklBg,  nothinf;  can  be 
done  for  them.  It  is  this  nieagerly  edacftted  class  which  mshly 
putB  itH  own  neck  into  the  baiter  of  the  moneylender,  then, 
when  the  honr  for  reaping  what  was  sowed  coiucs,  burstH  into 
wild  outcry  against  the  "human  vultares"  who  ask  ijorrowers 
to  fulfill  their  contracts.  It  is  this  class  also  which  dissipates  its 
energy  by  isdnlging  in  the  fool's  dream  of  growing  rich  by  fiat 
money,  or  "greenbacks"  Many  of  these  know  so  little  that 
they  do  not  even  know  there  ia  anything  they  do  not  know.  If 
a  "city  nun*'  comes  to  the  furm  and  bogius  to  give  opiciloDS, 
they  langh  at  his  presumption.  Bat,  though  themselves  little 
educated,  little  equipped  by  reading,  and  utterly  uutruined  by 
«xperience  in  financial  affairs,  thousands  of  American  farmers 
assume  that  they  are  perfectly  competent  to  settle  every  principle 
of  finance. 

Anotlier  popnlar  piece  of  socialistic  cant  at  the  present  time 
is  denunciation  of  specnlators.  Bnt  who  is  tliere  engaged  in 
any  industrial  enterprise  who  is  not  a  speculator  1  EdiHou, 
when  a  news-boy  on  a  train,  began  his  career  by  the  purchase  of 
a  large  stock  of  papers  containing  an  important  piece  of  newit. 
He  observed  that  the  news  was  deeply  interesting;  he  judged 
that  people  wonld  gladly  pay  a  good  price  to  obtain  it ;  be 
risked  all  the  money  he  owned  on  tliis  venture  and  made  a  great 
flucoMS.  And  tbat  was  speculation,  pure  and  simple.  Xo  one 
was  injured  and  many  were  benefited  by  the  transaction.  Thna, 
speculation  in  itself  is  not  an  evil  any  more  than  marriage  in 
itself  is  an  evil ;  both  are  often  undertaken  foolishly  and 
develop  results  which  prove  tltat  in  certain  cases  tlie  enterprise 
was  foolish  ;  but  uo  sane  person  would  condemn  murriuge  or 
upeculation,  because  many  marriages  and  many  speculations 
prove  disAStroa*!,  not  only  to  tbe  individuals  directly  concerned 
but  to  a  large  portion  of  society. 

A  lesson  of  great  value  is  learned  when  the  people  of  a 
country  thoroughly  cxmiprehend  the  nature  and  functions  of 
money,  but  it  is  a  difficult  Ie.ssou  to  learn,  chiefiy  bei'anse  this 
nsefnl   instrument  of  trade  has  two  separate  functions,  one  of 
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which  U  very  mislead iiift.  Mm.  Cornwall'H  statement,  th 
intiov  of  f^Iil  and  the  multiplied  curreucj:  are  alKiorbed  by  the 
moDOpoUes  of  wealth  and  speculation,"  and  that  the  remedy  Aw 
the  poor  ia  to  "confiscate  this  wall  of  stolen  gold,"  is  a  striking 
oxamptc  of  the  popular  inisconreption  of  what  money  is,  and  of 
what  it  c^n  and  cannot  do.  The  first  thing  to  be  learned  in  Xht 
kinderguxteu  of  finance  is  that  money  is  not  wealth  in  itaelf,  and 
that,  consequently,  people  are  neither  made  rich  nor  poor  by  \ht 
ui«rc  putMoasiou  of  money.  The  second  thing  to  learn  la  this 
elementary  study  is  that  the  balk  of  modem  businem  ia  done 
without  handling  money,  aud  that  s|>cculators  do  not  abnorb  tlw 
"inflow  of  gold  and  multiplied  currency ''  any  more  than  a  grain 
elevator  absorbs  weightu  and  measures.  The  third  lesson  Is  that 
"the  quantity  of  coin  necessary  in  any  ooaDtay  depeada  on 
neither  population  nor  trade,"  and  is  no  indio-atiou  wh»tever  of 
prosperity  when  it  is  proportionately  large,  nor  of  poverty  when 
it  ia  proportionately  small.  The  fourth  leeeon  is  that  the  chief 
function  of  money  is  to  serve  as  a  mejiwire  of  value  precisely  as 
weights  and  measures  serve  aa  meaaures  of  quantity-.  As  the 
main  thiug  in  regnrd  to  weights  and  measnrvs  is  that  they  ahali 
be  fised  in  size  and  not  one  thing  to  day  and  another  to-morrow, 
so  the  main  thing  in  regard  to  money  la  to  agree  upon  some  nnit 
of  value  and  keep  it  steadily  to  the  standard  agrwd  upon.  As 
has  been  well  said,  "Something  that  bns  length  (an  inoh)  mnst 
be  used  as  a  standard  of  length,  something  tiiat  haa  capacity 
(a  pint)  must  be  used  its  a  standard  of  capiacicy,  and  sometfain; 
that  has  value  Ca  dollar)  muat  t>e  used  as  a  standard  of  valoe," 
and  it  should  be  adde<)  that  to  have  value  it  must  be  made  of 
valuable  material.  Sand  will  not  serve,  nor  will  paper,  to 
measure  value,  simply  because  in  themselves  they  are  not 
sufQciently  valuable  In  the  opinion  of  mankind.  Now  wbeo 
thente  points  are  comprehended  it  will  become  plain  that  there 
need  never  tie  a  scarcity  of  money  at  any  point  where  people  are 
honest,  iudnatrioiis,  and  reasonably  intelligent.  It  is  the  back- 
jroods  theorizers  who  claim  that  a  wave  of  the  legislative  wand 
can  muko  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  piece  of  silver  precisely  as  valu- 
able as  a  piece  of  gold  (and  not  the  mercantile  "  monopolists  " 
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or  the  specalatorB)  who  create  panics.     It  is  the  "greenback" 

and  silver  inflationiBts  vho  shatter    credit   and   frighten  the 

masaes  into  that  boarding  of  money  which  brings  on  disaster  in 

trade.    Almost   the   same   iadnstrial    oonfosion  would   ensae 

should  l^iislatots  and  apread-eagle  orators  oontinnally  change, 

or  even    threaten    to    change,   the   standard   of  weights    and 

measores.    Bat  when  the  people  learn  that  gold  is  the  standard 

of  valne  merely  becanse  gold  is  a  more  valoable  metal  for  the 

purpose  than  any  other,  and  that  the  reason  why  it  is  more 

Talaable  is  sinular  to  the  reason  why  wool  is  more  valnable  than 

cotton,  and  silk  more  valuable  than  wool,  or  diamonds  more 

Talaable  than  pearls,  namely,  beoaose  several  thonsand  years  of 

civilization   have    led   men   to  appreciate    one  as    of  greater 

desirability   than  the  other,  then   one  of  the  greatest  cansee 

of   social    suffering    will    be    completely   removed.     The  only 

possible  mode  of  prodncing  a  scarcity  of  money  at  the  preeeat 

stage  of  civilization  is  depreciation  of  the  standard. 

At  another  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  the 

liqaor  traffic  is  not  a  "canse,"  bat  an  effect  of  a  pre-existent 

cause,  which    must   bear   the   blame    for  the  liqaor  traffic's 

ooDtinuaDce. 

Ellen  Battelle  Dieteick. 
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THE  priino  requisite  for  iuteUfgeat  discussion  of  any  Ibeme 
is  a  dear  and  acoorate  knowledge  of  the  sabject  dis- 
cussed. This  is  es[M^citLlly  true  of  socialism,  conoemlng  wliidi 
the  vagaest  and  most  misleading  conceptions  pooeen  the  pnblic 
mind.  It  would  seem  to  be  emineutly  fair  to  uooept  as  th* 
basis  of  our  discuHHioo  the  definition  of  socialism  as  given  by 
those  who  are  recognized  as  the  best  leaders  of  the  best  factors 
of  the  moTemeot^  disregarding  both  the  rash  utterances  of  its 
advocates  in  the  iuchoate  stages  of  ite  existonoe,  and  the  in- 
considerate avowals  of  the  extreiuista  among  itf^  adherents. 

In  our  title  we  have  the  generic  term  socialism,  and  the  spe- 
cific appellation  American.  T^et  us  first  discover  what  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  genus,  and  then  consider  the  reason  for 
the  variation  of  the  species. 

^chaelUe,  the  eminent  Oerman  sociaJiat,  says:  "The  Alpha 
and  Omega  of  socialism  is  the  transmutation  of  private  and 
competing  capital  into  united  collective  capital."  Prof.  Ely 
thus  detiiics  it:  "Socialism,  I  will  define  then,  as  the  ezcia- 
Hive  management  of  all  prodaotion,  and  distribntion  by  a  single 
trust  on  behalf  of  the  state."  The  Century  Dictionary  definea  it 
in  this  manner :  As,  "  any  theory  or  systent  of  social  or^anixa- 
tioD  which  would  abolish  entirely,  or  in  great  part,  the  indi' 
vidua!  effort  and  competition  on  which  society  rests,  and  sub- 
Htitut'tf  for  it  cooperative  action,  would  introduce  a  more  perfect 
and  equal  distribution  of  the  products  of  labor,  and  wonid  make 
land  and  capital,  as  the  instrument  and  means  of  prodootioik^ 
the  joint  pofHeHsion  of  the  community."  The  essence  of  the 
foregoing  definition  is  that  the  end  and  aim  of  socialism  is 
merely  tlie  slate  owneisbip  of  productive  capital.    These  defl- 
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nitioDB  Apply,  however,  only  to  so-called  cooHtractive  Bocialism  ; 
i.  e..  to  th»  <-oncrt't«,  material  end  of  tlie  ettiical  doctriufs  which 
form  tlie  basia  of  the  system,  if  we  mny  so  term  it 

It  is  importaQt  that  the  word  state,  as  here  used,  be  tiharply 
differentiated  from  the  term  government.  The  state  ia  not  that 
of  which  Louis  XrV.  dreamed  when  he  gare  expression  to  his 
profound  egotism  in  the  words,  "Vetut!  tfeM  moi ."'  "The 
Mate  I  it  is  I ! "  but  it  is  the  whole  body  of  people  composing  a 
political  unit ;  and  tbe  goveraaient  is  but  Uie  H^ut  of  the  Mate 
or  people. 

Socialistik  is  opposed  to  iudividnallsm,  or  the  right  of  each 
individual  to  provide  for  himself  to  the  liest  of  his  ability,  and 
Anarchy,  which  has  been  aptly  dei^eribed  as  "individualism 
gone  mad."  It  has  no  connection  whatever  with  nihilism, 
which  is  simply  a  destructive  agent  with  neither  plans  nor  pi'os- 
pects  of  rebuilding  the  social  structure  if  its  overthrow  is  once 
aooomplished.  It  is  opposed  to  capitalism,  the  system  which 
affords  the  greatest  play  for  individualism.  On  the  other  hand, 
tt  is  distinct  from  communism,  which  aims  at  the  collective  own- 
nership  of  products  as  well  as  capital. 

Such  is  socialism.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  country.  It 
baa  established  iteelf  in  all  the  civilized  world,  but  is  modified 
in  ita  different  habitats  by  the  national  iullueuces  and  char- 
acteristics of  tbe  people  surrounding  it  in  the  same  manner  that 
climatic  and  soil  differences  affect  vegetable  and  animal  growths. 
The  environment  of  American  soil,  ideas,  and  conceptions  pro- 
duces  differences  in  its  growth  by  which  it  may  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  developing  in  England  or  Germany. 

It  is,  then,  with  the  history,  juatilication,  claims,  tendencies, 
and  strength  of  the  American  branch  of  the  social  movement, 
which  demands  as  its  ultimate  end  the  state  ownership  of  pro- 
ductive and  distributive  capital,  that  we  have  to  do  ;  and  I  shall 
endeavor  to  abow  that  the  movement  has  an  ethical  basis  of 
Justice,  a  scientilio  development  of  eroUited  growth,  aud  a  prao- 
tical  outcome  of  expedient  fnlfilment^ 

In  one  sense  American  socialism  may  be  said  to  have  bad  its 
beginning  with  the   foundation   of  our  public  school  system. 
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But  as  ao  organfzecl,  directive  Cnrce  whose  aima  and  oltjecis 
vera  distJoctly  forintilated,  it  dates  back  but  a  score  of  years. 
Tob«  snre,  coiumuufsm,  which  Is  socialism  carried  {ixr  beyood 
iti!  limitx,  has  beea  a  favorite  scheme  and  dream  for  years.  But 
lh«6«  luoveiueuts,  iDCliiding  8utfb  us  the  Bro«k  Farm,  Die  Oaeida 
Ootnmaaity,  and  the  Shaker  settlements,  have  been  only  iso- 
lated, 8{>onidic  oaeos  without  great  iollucnce  or  results.  Yet  the 
Buceefldfal  ecouoniio  existence  of  some  of  these  commuuitiee  in 
conipetitiou  with  the  individual  ism  of  the  present  ceotury, 
might  seem  to  augur  well  for  the  possibility  of  succeesfnl  pro- 
ductive ooojMiration  on  a  grand  seatc  Again,  the  growth  of 
labor  organ izatiouH  which  had  their  birth  during  the  early  yean 
of  this  century  has  exerted  a  widespread  iodueuoe  in  promoting 
the  extension  of  socialistic  theories  by  their  agitation  in  favor 
of  shorter  hours  of  labor,  factory  inspection,  and  other  meaa- 
nres  which  tend  to  bring  industry  more  or  les>  under  state  con- 
tro). 

It  waA,  however,  in  1870  or  thereabonts,  aooordin;  to  so  eau- 
neui  an  authority  as  Prof.  Ely,  that  modern  socialism  aasomed 
definite  form  on  this  conUneut^  At  that  time  the  Socialiatie 
Labor  party  was  founded  aa  a  branch  of  the  Internationalists  by 
the  followers  of  Karl  Marx,  tJie  Ciermun  wcialist.  Sections 
were  quickly  organized  in  various  parte  of  the  country,  in  moel 
cases  by  Oermaus.  The  urrivAl  of  refugees  from  tbe  defbnct 
PariH  commune  of  '71  added  strength  to  tbe  movement.  The 
publication  of  "Progress  and  I'overty,"  by  Henry  George, 
aroused  the  people  to  an  intereat  in  political  economy  and  soci- 
ology. In  18S9  api^eiired  Kdward  Bellamy's  "Looking  Back- 
ward." Wtiatever  the  origin,  merits,  or  dements,  of  this 
pseudo-novel,  it  had  infloence  in  drawing  the  people's  attention 
still  more  closely  to  our  industTJa)  system.  Hr.  Bellamy,  pw- 
ceiving  the  interest  awakened  by  his  book,  dei'Oted  himself  lo 
the  attempt  to  realize  bis  di-eam,  and  Uie  formation  of  Nation- 
alists' clubs  and  tbe  Nationalist  party  has  resulted. 

The  iuterc«t  iu  social  science  and  the  evident  necessity  <rf 
reform  in  the  industrial  world,  reached  the  church.  Socialisto 
claimed  that  their  system  could  find  Its  Justification  in  Un  BMond 
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great  commandment  as  given  by  CbriaL  Several  prominent 
ohnrch  leadeis  recognized  the  claim  as  Jost,  and  finally  formMl 
the  Christian  Social  Union,  of  which  Bishop  Hantington  was 
made  the  bead.  The  pnrpoee  of  this  oiiganlxation  Is  to  study 
"  how  to  apply  the  moral  truths  and  principles  of  CSirisdanity 
to  the  social  and  economic  difficnlcita  of  the  tinies." 

It  is  difilcnlt  to  determine  the  present  strength  of  socialism  in 
the  United  States.  Many  who  would  indignantly  discJaitn  the 
title  are  manifestly  working  in  its  direction.  Judging  from  the 
ntterances  of  their  propaganda  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the 
Farmers'  .Ulianoe  are  in  sympathy  with  tJie  movement.  The 
Socialistic  Labor  party  claims  to  have  from  1^,000  to  14,000 
voters  in  New  York  State.  The  Nationalists  are  working  for  the 
same  end. 

Thug  briefly  and  imperfectly  have  we  outlined  the  history  of 
this  movement.  Before  examining  the  argnments  by  which 
socialism  jostifiee  its  existence  and  the  advantages  it  predicts 
from  its  realization,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  causes  which  have 
made  its  growth  possible. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  the  effects  of  the  Renaissance 
from  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Agee  began  to  be  felt  in  the 
realm  of  industrial  pursuits.  Architecture,  painting,  religion, 
literature,  science  and  politics  bad  each  in  torn  experienced  the 
reviving  touch  of  its  beneficent  Infineuce.  Then  it  exerted  its 
power  in  enabling  man  to  subdue  the  forces  of  nature  and 
compel  machinery  to  perform  his  drudgery.  Watts,  Arkwright, 
and  Steveiison  were  but  pioneers  in  the  vast  fields  of  iuveatioa 
which  they  opened  for  the  way  of  man.  They  have  been 
followed  by  nncoonted  hosts  of  inveutore  until,  at  the  present 
time,  invention  is  classed  as  a  profession. 

What  effect  has  this  had  upon  labort  At  first  thou^t  it 
might  seem  that  it  would  tend  to  diminish  the  demand  for  that 
commodity.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  new  inven- 
tions stimulate  new  wants  aud  that,  except  for  the  time  retiuired 
for  a  particular  body  of  laborers  who  are  thrown,  out  of  eroploy- 
Dieut  by  new  machtuery  to  find  other  work,  the  situation  is  not 
materially  changed. 
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But  capital  is  influenced.  Machines  are  expensive ;  heoee 
more  cupital  is  reqtiire^l  than  wlieii  the  work  i^  porfonned 
by  band.  The  necessitated  concentration  of  capital  lodges 
increasing  power  lu  the  han<l8  of  c«pitali»te  and  entrcprfjtfKrt. 
At  the  same  time  the  machine  necessarily  enforces  the  furtber 
opomtion  of  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labor.  This 
degrades  the  individual  workman,  aa  less  and  lees  skilled  labor 
ia  rC4]uir«d.  A  machiue  is  iutroduccd  which,  with  a  woman  or 
child  to  run  it^  can  do  more  and  better  work  than  the  nkillAd 
laborer ;  to  keep  bis  podltion  he  is  forced  to  compete  with  tJie 
low  labor  TiUue  of  women  and  children  which  of  course  rcttnllB 
in  lower  wnj^  and  its  accompanying  debasement. 

Meanwhile,  among  the  capitalists,  the  working  in  conjonction 
with  many  other  caoses,  of  competition  with  ita  neoeeaaiy  oat- 
come  of  the  sorvival  of  the  fittest,  has  resulted  in  oar  present 
system  of  periodical  tinaacial  crises,  the  maltitade  of  the  unem- 
ployed, and  the  distrcsa,  suffering,  and  ignomnoe  of  lai^ 
numbers  of  our  citi/^us.  These  same  conditions  of  ignorance 
and  poverty,  modified  by  circDmstances,  did  not  produce  Mriooa 
tronble  two  hundred  years  ago ;  but  to-day,  owing  to  the  dis- 
semination of  democratic  ideas  concerning  liberty  and  equality, 
and  tbe  great  extension  of  intelligence,  the  injustJoe  of  these 
conditions  is  perceived  and  lamented.  In  view  of  the  defects  of 
the  capitalistic  system,  the  socialist  proposed  the  state  ownership 
of  productive  capital  as  the  remedy  for  the  ills  that  beset  our 
civilization. 

They  claim  that  labor  is  the  source  of  all  value.  This,  I  I 
think,  we  must  admit,  remembering  that  labor  includes  not  only 
the  labor  of  the  hand  but  also  that  of  the  mind  and  heart ;  that 
capital  is  but  crystallized  labor  ;  and  that  value  is  osed  in  the 
sense  of  valne  of  exchange.  Hence,  they  say,  since  labor  is  the 
source  of  all  value  the  products  of  labor  shonld  go  to  those  who 
produce  It.  This  seems  to  accord  with  oar  ideas  of  natonl 
jostice. 

The  socialist  says  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  the 
poor  are  growing  poorer,  comparatively.  Certain  it  ia,  that 
never  before  in  the  history  of  mankiud  did  such  contnMs  of 


condition  exist  aide  by  aide  in  a  country  which  professed  to  be 
in»de  lip  of  Tree  citixeiis  us  that  presented  by  tlie  Vanderbiits 
and  the  "Sweaters'  ■'  victims  in  New  Yorlt  City. 

He  claims  also  that  the  wages  of  labor  furniah  a  bare  subsist- 
ence. Granting  the  presence  of  an  army  of  unemployed  and  the 
fact  that  freedom  of  contract  and  competition  are  maintained  in- 
violate, it  is  tteen  that  this  condition  mnst  be  tme.  Again,  the 
socialist  declares  that  all  the  remedies  proposed  for  this  state  of 
aJTaira,  snch  as  cooperation,  profit  sharing,  nationalization  of 
land,  etc.,  are  in  the  direction  of  Bocialism.  Space  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  discuss  this  claim  here,  bnt  it  is  based  on  sonnd 
arguments. 

The  principAl  advantages  claimed  for  the  socialistic  state  are 
as  follows: 

The  worship  of  the  Almighty  Itollar  will  be  overthrown. 
Money  not  t>eing  available  as  prodactire  capital  can  th«n  only 
reprewnt  its  value  in  consumption ;  not,  as  at  present,  in  potc«r. 
As  the  consumption  limit  of  any  one  person  is  easily  reached, 
the  limiting  ralne  of  money  in  this  direction  would  be  low. 
Moreover,  except  for  the  love  of  power  of  various  kinds,  the  fear 
of  want  is  the  only  great  incentive  to  Mammon-worsliip  ;  in  the 
sociallstie  state  neither  of  these  forces  would  exist. 

Every  one  physically  capable,  within  certain  age  limits,  would 
be  compelled  to  labor ;  not  necessarily  manual  labor,  but  labor 
of  some  kind.  And  honest  labor,  rightly  conducted,  is  an  un- 
mixed ble«tsiug. 

The  liquor  traffic  would  be  done  away  with.  That  the  liqaor 
traffic  is  an  evil  all  will  admit ;  that  its  power  is  due  to  the 
greed  of  gain  none  will  deny.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  was  not  a 
large  profit  in  this  traffic  there  would  be  no  such  inducements 
for  the  strenuons  efforts  to  evade  or  defy  prohibitory  or  restrict- 
ive laws  as  now  exist.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor 
requires  productive  capital  and  wonld  have  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  state.  Hence  there  would  be  no  incentire  of  gain  to  stimu- 
late the  amount  of  salee. 

Overwork,  with  its  attendant  evils,  would  be  abolished. 
Fraoklia  estimated  that  fonr  hours'  work  per  day  by  each  iodi- 
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vidoal  iFonld  be  stifflciettt  to  provide  for  the  neoeasitfes  of  th* 
vorld.  Later  scientistn  estimated  it  for  our  oirn  day,  with  th« 
improTemeots  in  tnacbtnery,  etc,  at  three  hours.  HoirevertliM 
nmy  b«,  it  is  certaio  that  overwork  on  the  part  of  aayone  woold 
be  needlem, 

Poverty  and  illiteracy  woald  be  done  away  with.  The  latter 
is  an  ontgTOwth  of  tJie  former  a»d  can  eiist  only  with  it  onder 
preaent  cirvuiaKtaneea  Poverty  would  be  incompatible  with 
oompolsory  labor,  wages  relation  to  piodacta,  and  goods  at  oeM 
prioee. 

PoUticH  woold  bo  purified.  The  source  of  the  present  politi- 
cal oorrnption  is  the  power  represented  by  the  poRsenHion  of 
money.  Thi«  clement  of  power  would  not  then  exist.  Agaiu. 
it  is  admitted  that  Mirmption  existent  in  onr  large  citiea,  "Sew 
York  for  inatantw,  would  be  aprooted  if  the  re«[H>ctablo  citizens 
would  but  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  give  a  little  attention  to 
municipal  a^irs.  In  the  socialistic  state  the  pressure  of  pri- 
vate interests  would  be  at  a  minimum  ;  nay,  the  pablic  inter- 
est would  be  the  private  interest,  and  the  Inteliigent  citizen,  to 
whom  improper  manicipal  control  me«Dt  pertcmol  privation, 
wonld  take  care  that  the  officers  of  the  government  performed 
their  duties. 

Crime  would  be  decreased.  RetlectioQ  will  show  that  a  very 
large  percental  of  our  crimes  is  doe  more  or  Imb  directly 
either  to  the  desire  of  increasinf;  wealth  or  to  the  want  of  means 
of  Hubsistenco.  The  inceutive  to  the  pursuit  of  wealth  removed 
and  sustenance  assured,  property  crimes  would  be  practically 
unknown,  while  with  the  increase  of  intelligence  and  relinemenl 
the  number  of  other  crimes  would  be  much  lessened.  A  large 
amount  of  waste  would  be  prevented.  Tlie  consolidation  of 
indostry  would  greatly  increase  the  economy  of  prodnctton. 
The  losses  arising  from  overproduction,  from  misplaiwd  invert- 
montB  of  capitAl,  etc,  would  be  at  a  minimum.  Competitioo  is 
extremely  wwbefnl  in  its  methods  of  distribution.  I<ook  at  tbs 
cost  of  advertising  alone,  including  as  it  does  the  maintenance 
of  drummers  and  agents,  tts  well  as  the  vast  qnaoti^  of  priat- 
in|^  etc,  for  whicii  the  public  pays  at  the  picMot  ttau. 
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dder  how  many  stores  exJat  aide  by  side  whom  whole  bnsi- 
iMn  conld  be  done  by  half  or  less  than  half  the  Dnmbcr  of 
clerks  now  employed.  Or  take  Che  milk  supply  of  oitiee.  How 
much  more  cheaply  it  could  be  finiished  if  one  dealer  supplied 
the  whole  of  a  street  or  section  instead  of,  ns  at  present,  goinff 
all  over  the  city  for  bis  costomers.  All  tbeee  leaku  would  be 
prevented  aoder  the  socialistic  rtffime. 

Some  of  the  objectJona  to  socialism  will  next  be  considered. 
One  of  the  strongest  of  those  is  that  it  lakes  no  account  of  iudi- 
Tidnalism,  and  rewards  labor  irreHpective  of  merit.  The  so- 
cialist replies  to  tbis  chai^  a8  follows:  Individualism  is  (he 
rifiht  of  each  individual  to  look  after  bis  own  intereats  in  his 
own  way.  The  recognition  of  this  right  has  been  the  goal  of 
^jseotnries  of  effort,  and  it  is  justly  conaidered  to  be  one  of  the 
most  savred  of  human  liberties.  But  it  is  and  always  has  been 
held  that  the  rights  of  individuals  find  their  limit  when  they 
trettpaSB  upon  the  rightit  of  other  individuals.  Capitalists,  in  tho 
exercise  of  their  right  to  get  as  much  of  this  world's  goods  aa 
their  capabilities  permit,  overstep  the  bounds  and  disturb  tb« 
rights  of  other  people  by  the  tax  which  they  levy  upon  produc- 
tive labor.  Henoe  the  limitB  of  iadividnalism  are  not  respected 
In  the  present  system,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  iinskillod 
laborer,  whose  liberty  to  do  for  himself  according  to  hia  best 
ability,  amounts  to  the  right  to  work  for  a  bare  subsistence  (if 
he  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  chance)  or  beg  or  steal ;  his 
liberty  to  do  the  latter  is  sadly  infringed  upon  by  police  laws. 
Thus  individualism  guarantees  him  the  right  to  hard  labor  for 
meager  smitenance,  the  living  death  of  charity,  or  the  glorious 
Ivilege  of  8tarv:ition,  uuleAs  he  t>e  smart  enoagh  to  steal  un- 
'datectwL  Socialistic  perversion  of  individual  rights  could 
hardly  be  much  worse.  That  labor  should  be  rewarded  irre- 
^tective  of  merits  is  not  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  social- 
istic state.  Even  if  it  were  it  has  an  ethical  basis  in  the  Great 
Teacher's  Btatement  that  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  them  much 
shall  be  required,  as  also  in  the  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the 
parable  of  the  vineyard. 
Another  olfjectioa  to  the  system  la  that  it  olTei^  no  inoentlve 
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to  «x«rMon.  But  is  tuouey  (lie  ouly  Apnr  tbttt  urj(«9  men 
workT  If  it  were,  there  is  the  ultimatum  of  slarvation  to  exert 
Its  power.  But  why  to  U  thkt  ooUege  men  aspire  to  athletie 
hoQorsI  Is  it  for  money  t  Why  do  scientistii  devote  their  lires 
to  reacarch  T  Is  their  motive  goldt  Why  did  hundreds  of 
thonttaudfl  of  meu  volunteer  to  aid  in  suppreasing  the  RetiellioD  1 
Was  it  wholly  for  the  (16  per  month,  rations  and  boun^T  To 
those  who  claim  tliat  tove  of  money  and  what  it  repreaeot«is 
alone  the  motive  power  of  oar  civili/.atioii,  I  commend  a  carefnl 
Btady  of  the  f^at  movements  which  have  advanced  the  nee 
from  the  darkui"^  of  primeval  savagery  into  the  light  of  oar 
present  state  of  humanization,  and  I  think  they  wtU  find  that, 
althongh  selfiahue»s  ha»  indeed  been  a  prominent  factor  to  this 
evolation,  it  has  been  neither  the  only  nor  the  greatest  of  the 
forces  which  have  combined  to  produce  such  results. 

How  oonld  socialism  destroy  liberty  t  It  would  certainly  talie 
away  the  liberty  of  the  few  to  live  in  luxury  off  the  toil  of  tlie 
tnany  ;  but  is  this  liberty  or  license !  The  socialistic  state  would 
have  a  goverament  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people,  not  the  present  imjierfect  development  of  tJte  i*am«. 

It  is  claimed  that  socialiiim  would  iocreaHe  the  danger  of 
political  corruption.  Tliis  argument  has  little  foundation  when 
we  consider  that  socialism  abolishes  the  very  meauK  which 
renders  oorrnptiou  profitable.  If  the  socialistic  slate  were  is 
existence  the  objection  would  have  very  little  weight.  In  con- 
sidering the  evolntiou  of  the  socialistic  state  from  tlie  present 
conditions  the  argument  is  a  atrong  one. 

The  last  objection  that  I  will  consider,  that  of  Impractlcabitiiy. 
is  in  many  respects  the  strongest  of  those  offered.  The  aocialisn 
aver  that  it  is  practicable  in  the  not  very  distant  future.  Its 
basal  principles  are  certainly  true  and  just.  Opposed  to  these 
priuciplOM  c-omes  the  <)ueittion  us  (o  whether  the  time  for  CHTjr- 
ing  them  out  has  yet  arrived.  This  I  must  beg  to  leave  as  as 
open  quctttion  for  each  one  to  settle  according  to  his  Judgment 
of  present  social  couditions.  But  I  will  point  out  certain  ol»' 
meats  of  our  civiUzatiou  which  seem  to  me  to  Indicate  tltat  men 
are  leas  under  the  iudueuoe  of  individualisdo  motives  than  is 
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genernUy  eapposed.  The  ulueteenth  century  has  well  been 
called  the  Age  of  Societies.  If  two  or  more  men  happen  to 
Stnmble  npon  the  fiict  that  they  have  certain  theoriee,  ideaa, 
or  intereste  in  oommon  for  the  development  of  which  aution  U 
eweiitial,  the  teudeocj-  is  to  combioatioQ.  Hence  comes  tlie 
multiplicity  of  societies  and  orgaoizatioos.  These  serve  the 
naefal  purpose  of  accastotulng  people  to  the  idea  of  working  for 
other  than  indi\idnal  ends.  Again,  the  Buocessfnl  operation  of 
vast  l>eaedciary  organizations  whose  ramilicatious  are  world- 
wide and  whose  basis  is  the  doctrine  of  nniversal  brotherhood 
goes  to  show  that  people  are  not  so  wholly  engrossed  in  self 
as  might  be  supposed.  The  prevailing  tendency  of  the  age  is 
toward  organization.  Who  shall  say  that  this  force  has  reached 
its  maximam  or  will  ere  it  hecoroee  socialism  1 

Modern  socialism  does  not  claim  that  capitalism  has  been 
without  valae  as  a  Eactor  of  civilization,  bnt  that  it  has  ontlived 
its  usefaloees  and  most  yield  place  to  socialism  in  obedience  to 
the  inexorable  laws  of  evolntion.  It  believes  that  society  is  a 
living  organism,  that  it  poeseeaea  the  vital  characteristic  of 
evolving  growth,  and  that  the  next  stage  of  its  existence  \a  to 
base  its  vital  action  on  the  principle  of  mutual  cooperation 
instead   of  mutual   warfare. 

Trnsting  then  to  the  working  of  natural  laws  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  purposes,  it  does  not  favor  revolntion  but  bends  its 
energies  to  the  solution  of  present  practical  problems  by  social- 
istic methods.  It  lends  its  aid  to  all  movemente  which  tend  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  workingman  and  educate  society 
to  a  conception  of  state  dnties.  That  it  liss  good  gronadg 
fi>r  its  faith  in  the  ultimate  destiny  to  which  society  is  drifting 
may  be  evidenced  by  a  hasty  review  of  some  of  the  strides 
which  our  own  oonatry  has  been  making  in  the  direction  of  the 
■ociaJLstic  goal. 

Let  OS  start  in  this  survey  from  the  individnalistio  oonceptioD 
of  state  duties  as  confined  to  those  incident  to  police  service  and 
Bee  how  far  Massachusetts  departs  from  that  standard.  We  offer 
these  facts  not  as  evidence  of  deliberate  socialistic  intentions  on 
the  part  of  the  legblators,  for  such  they  are  not;  but  they  do 
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serve  to  show  the  great  change  of  opinion  in  rejiRrd  to  what  are 
properly  fuiictionii  of  the  state  that  has  taken  place  during  the 
oentnry. 

It  IB  almost  noiTeniaUy  rec<%nized  that  the  state  or  mnnici- 
polity  Kbonld  have  control  of  the  schools,  libraries,  and  parkg. 
Uany  dtiea  8nc(»asfully  own  and  operate  gaa  works,  electric 
light  plants,  and  waterworks.  The  state  grants  money  to  higher 
institutioas  of  learning  and  secureB  a  voice  in  their  government. 
It  eetAbliebes  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  tCAchets  of  the 
ordinary  branches  and  alao  for  the  training  of  art  t^acheis.  It 
renders  attendanoe  at  school  compulsory  between  certain  ages ; 
it  leigalates  the  bonrs  of  labor  of  women  and  minora ;  it  reqaires 
weekly  payment  of  wages  to  workiugmen  ;  it  renders  eniployon 
liable  for  injuries  caused  by  their  negligence ;  it  regulates  the 
erection  of  buildings  in  cities;  it  causes  fire  escapes  to  be  pro- 
vided for  specified  hnildings ;  it  regulates  the  manufacture  and 
Bale  of  many  articles  ;  caa'^es  physicians  aud  apothecaries  to  ex- 
hibit diplomas  or  certificates  of  their  attainmeats  ;  passes  home- 
stead laws  and  mechanics'  lien  acts ;  in  short,  the  extensions  of 
lbs  functions  are  so  widespread  and  far-reaching  that  the  restora- 
tion of  its  duties  to  the  individuallBtic  standard  would  revolu- 
tionize our  political  machinery. 

The  future  of  socialism  has  to  a  certain  extent  been  already 
indicated  in  the  foregoing.  The  present  social  movements  are 
in  tliat  direction.  Where  the  tendency  will  cease  we  cannot 
say.  Bat  do  not  nnderstand  that  socialists  believe  or  expect 
that  the  succeeafnl  attainment  of  their  material  ends  will  herald 
the  full  glory  of  the  milleninm.  Human  nature  is  not  wholly 
governed  by  environment.  X«ithcr  will  evil  be  annihilated  by 
the  overthrow  of  capitalism.  But  they  do  believe  that  with  a 
social  system  founded  upon  truth  and  justice  the  final  attain- 
ment of  the  goal  of  human  perfection  would  be  greatly  hasteued. 

F.  L.  Oberxe. 
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LEGAL  OBSTACLES  TO  ASSOCIATED  BUSINESS 

ENTERPRISE 

BT  FBEDEHICK  H.  COOKE. 

TECE  common  law  of  England  (ftnd,  by  cooacqaenoe,  o(  the 
United  St«t«8)  abounds  with  surviTaLs  from  barbaroos 
conditions  of  society.  This  is  strikingly  manifcet  in  tbe  lair 
governing  partnership  liabiti^. 

Following  buck  tbe  stream  of  history  until  we  pass  even  be- 
yond the  assistance  of  the  ligbt  of  tradition,  we  find  mankind 
generally  maile  np  of  warring  gronps.  The  individuals  of  one 
group  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  individoal  raembeni  of 
aootber  group.  An  injnry  done  by  a  member  of  one  group  to  a 
niember  of  another  was  commonly  avenged  upon  the  group 
generally,  each  member  being  thus  subjected  to  an  "anlimited 
liabili^"  for  wrongs  done  by  his  fellows.  As  is  said  by  Sir 
Henry  Uaine,  in  "the  infanny  of  society,  men  are  regarded  and 
tnated,  not  as  individuals,  but  always  as  members  of  a  particu- 
lar group"  ("Ancient  Law,"  12th  edition,  p.  1S3). 

The  reeult«  are  traceable  throughout  history.  An  illustration 
is  tbe  old  Anglo-Saxon  custom  of  "frankpledge,''  by  which 
every  man  in  a  given  commanity  "was  a  security  for  the  rest, 
pledging  himself  that  all  and  every  of  them  should  demean  him- 
aeit  orderly,  and  stand  to  the  ioqoiriee  and  awards  of  justice" 
■-(Beevea'  "History  of  English  Law,"  American  Edition,  p.  191). 
The  inoongruity  between  such  survivals  and  the  requiremeuta 
of  modem  business  methods  had  strongly  impressed  itself  npon 
Mr.  Henry  C  Carey,  when  be  wrote:  "Unlimited  liability 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  barbarism.  On  a  plantation, 
if  some  of  the  negroes  cannot  do  their  task,  the  others  mnst  do 
it  for  them.  Tn  India,  those  who  would  work,  and  could  pay 
their  taxw,  bare  always  been  obliged  to  make  amends  for  those 
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who  woald,  or  conld,  do  neither.  Among  the  griOTotu  oppr»- 
aloDS  of  the  taiUe,  Che  solidarity  of  the  people,  one  Tor  the 
Other,  Blood  most  ooospicaons "  ("Social  Scienoe,"  VoL  IL, 
Chapter  XiXIV.,  Sec.  15). 

We  need  not  be  surprised  to  discover  thwe  prehistoric  oon- 
oeptloiis  sarvlriog  Id  the  commoD  lav  of  partnership.  "By  the 
common  law  of  this  coontry,  every  member  of  an  ordinary 
partnership  is  liable  to  tlie  utmost  farthing  of  bU  property  for 
the  debtH  and  en^^ements  of  the  firm"  (Ldndley  on  the  "Law 
of  Partnership,"  p.  200). 

While  partnershipH  ware  composed  of  hot  a  few  members,  aay 
two  or  three,  the  evils  Howiuf;  from  this  doctrine  were  compara- 
tiveiy  insignificant,  though  one  of  two  partiters  might,  and 
sometimes  did,  tlirongh  its  operatioD,  bring  irretrievable  rolD 
upon  his  asBociate.  Still  the  evil  was  obvionsty  email  as  com- 
pared with  its  extent  wbeu  the  doctrine  came  to  be  applied  to 
large  associations. 

N^owadays,  however,  no  considerable  number  of  petsong  can 
be  found  so  foolish  as  to  awK>ciate  themselves  under  the  form  of 
a  trade  partnership  with  all  the  evils  of  unlimited  liability- 
To  some  extent  a  remedy  has  been  discovered  in  laws  providinj; 
for  the  formation  of  "limited  iiabiJity"  partnerships,  or  com- 
panies, bnt  such  laws  have  thus  far  been  commonly  found  inad- 
equate for  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose. 

Hence,  the  business  enterpriae  of  the  world  has  oom©  atlMt 
to  exert  its  activities  tnainlj'  through  the  medium  of  corporis 
ticms.  But  it  is  not  altogether  clear  that,  in  escaping  fh>m  the 
Scylla  of  unlimited  liability  partnenifaipe,  associated  business 
enterprise  has  not  encountered  a  Churj'bdis  of  ancient  and 
medieval  prejudice  as  manifested  in  the  plan  and  soope  of  the 
mass  of  corporate  legislation. 

It  LB  undeniable  that  the  common  law,  as  it  has  been  ex- 
pounded ttud  is  still  being  expounded,  is,  on  the  whole,  liustlle 
to  associated  husineHS  enterprise  as  manifested  ander  the  form  of 
corporations.  TTutil  history  has  been  searched  for  an  explana- 
tion, it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  dispaiwioaate  obeerrer  to  dift- 
oover  any  adequ&t<^  ground  for  this  hostility.     Says  Tix,  Carey : 
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"  Upon  what  ground  a  community  can  deny  to  its  membera  tbe 
free  exercise  of  the  right  of  associattou  and  conibinaliou,  It  ifl 
exceedingly  difficnlt  to  comprehend  "  (  "  Social  Science, ' '  Vol.  IT., 
Chap.  34,  Sec.  16).  It  Is  now  pretty  well  andentU>od  in  enlight- 
ened commnnities  that  business  enterprises  conducted  by  indi* 
TidaaLs,  at  lea»it,  are  to  be  euooaraged,  and  should  be  freed,  as 
fiu*  as  possible,  from  governmental  regulation.  He  who  clean 
laud,  opens  a  mine,  bnilds  a  mill,  constructs  a  road,  is  com- 
monly regarded  not  merely  oa  a  benefnctor  to  himself,  bnt  ks  a 
"public"  benefactor. 

Bat  there  is  abroad  a  more  or  less  distinctly  forninlated  belief 
among  our  newspaper  editors,  onr  legislators,  even,  to  some  ex- 
tent, among  "  bnsinetis  men  "  themselves,  that  although  It  is  a 
"pablic"  benefit  that  a  solitary  individaal  dear  a  farm,  opeo 
a  mine,  bnild  a  mill,  construct  a  road,  yf>t,  somehow  or  other, 
when  any  considerable  number  of  men,  say  fifty  or  a  hundred, 
undertake  the  same,  they  and  their  undertaking  are  pabllo 
evils  to  be,  if  not  absolutely  prohibited,  yet  hampered  with 
various  prohibitions,  with  burdensome  taxation,  and  so  forth. 
That  is  to  aay,  it  has,  after  long  and  painful  experience,  been 
fonnd  that  the  form  of  a  corporation  is  the  one  best  adapted  for 
the  operations  of  a  considerable  number  of  persous  engaged  in  a 
common  business  enterprise  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  such  persons, 
after  taking  snob  form,  find  themselves  hampered  in  every  di- 
rection in  their  efforts  to  carry  out  enterprises  conoededly  bene- 
fldal  to  the  community. 

Illustrations  of  these  statements  will  be  found  abundantly 
scattered  throughout  statutes,  judicial  opinions,  and  legal  text- 
books. It  was  recently  declared  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Oonrt  that  "  it  may  be  considered  as  the  established  doctrine  of 
this  court  in  regard  to  the  powers  of  corporations,  that  they  are 
anch,  and  such  only,  as  are  conferred  upon  them  by  tk«  acta  of 
ike  leffisUUurca  of  the  several  states  under  which  they  are  organ- 
ized" (130  U.  9.  20).  The  tremendous  amount  of  legislative 
oorroptiou  that  has  resulted  from  the  existence  of  this  doctrine, 
will  be  an  interesting  subject  of  study  for  some  future  student 
of  politioe.    But  we  observe  further  that  these  privileges  are 
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conferred  gmdgingty.  It  was  aaid  by  tbe  satne  court  as  appU- 
cable  to  corporacions :  '*E)very  public  eraot  of  property  or 
of  privilogea  or  frsDchima,  if  ambiguous,  is  to  be  oooatmed 
against  the  grautee  and  In  favor  of  tJie  pablic  .  .  .  Tbit 
role  of  «oii8truction  m  a  iokolf»rme  safeguard  of  fhe  intereaU  of  Ikf 
jwMte"  (139  TJ.  S.  49).  Tliat  is  to  say,  a  role  of  law  is  "a 
wholeBome  safeguard  to  the  interestfi  of  th«  public"  that 
operates  to  throw  obntacles  in  the  patli  of  a  body  of  men  wbo^ 
ander  the  most  snitablo  form,  that  of  a  corporation,  are  en- 
deavoring to  clear  land,  open  mines,  build  mills,  ooiutncC 
roadB,  and  so  on  throughout  tbe  infinite  list  of  indastriat  activi> 
tiea  of  tlie  age. 

We  have  aaid  that  until  hlxtory  is  searched  for  an  explanation 
it  IK  extremely  dlfflcult  for  a  diapaf»ionaCe  observer  to  diaooTer 
any  ground  for  thiit  hostility  on  the  partof  lav  (aaw^asof 
pnblic  opinion).  In  our  view,  history  does  indeed  farolah  aa 
explanation.  It  shovi!  aa  that  tbe  law,  aa  applied  to  purely 
ba8itiei<8  corpoi-atlons,  was  from  the  beginning  thrown  into  hope- 
lesH  confusiou  by  the  failure  to  perceive  tbe  radical  di-stinctioa 
betweeu  these  private  corporations  and  public  corporations,  inch 
as  towns,  cities,  etc.,  whose  proper  functions  were  purely  politi- 
cal. It  shows  us  that  the  logical  result  of  tbe  rul«t  of  law  thns 
applied  to  business  corporations,  was  tbe  rise  of  powerful  and 
oppressive  monopolies — like  tbe  Bast  India  Company  and  tbe 
Bank  of  England.  But  while  history  tbuR  aoconnts  for  extataog 
law  and  pnblic  opinion  as  to  busiDess  corporations,  it  also  shows 
that  such  law  and  public  opinion  are  largely  obsolete  survivals 
inapplicable  to  the  business  necessities  of  tbe  day. 

Tbe  preceding  Huggestions  point  clearly  to  what  Is,  in  our 
view,  tbe  appropriate  remedy  :  AU  legai  ratriciiona  upon  Uu 
mvatioH  and  pawert  of  business  corporaiiotu  AoiUd  be  aboiiArd. 
Tbe  general  trend  of  corporate  legislation  nowadays  is,  indeed, 
strongly  tn  tbis  direction :  witneKt  the  taws  of  such  states  M 
New  Jersey  and  West  Virginia.  It  will  of  couise  be  ondor- 
stood  that  we  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  assoelRtions  of  indi* 
viduals  should,  any  more  than  mere  individaabt,  be  exempt  from 
the  operatiou  of  the  general  laws  of  tbe  land. 
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Bnt,  ander  anoli  a  Bystem  of  freedom,  would  not  many  nseleas 
and  hmtfal  oorporaHons  be  formed  1  Oertaiuly.  And  voold 
not  oorporatioiifi  frequently  exeroiae  their  powers  to  the  harm  of 
themselves  and  othei«  T  Certainly.  Bat  has  it  not  been  time, 
for  a  hondred  years,  more  or  leas,  for  as  to  be  free  from  the 
belief  that  govemmental  restriotion  upon  bosiness  enterprise  is 
a  good  thing,  simply  beoanse  those  engaging  in  snoh  enterprises 
under  conditions  of  freedom,  cannot  be  trusted  always  to  nse 
their  fteedom  wisely  1  In  medieval  times  men  were  dominated 
by  this  belief.  The  mannfiwjtnrer  of  doth  oonld  not  be  trosted 
to  regnlate  its  widUi  and  quality ;  a  goremment  official  sfaoold 
see  to  snoh  width  and  quality.  So  it  was,  thronghoat  the  realm 
of  indnstrial  activity.  But  this  Mth  in  the  efficient^  of  govern- 
mental snpervisioQ  has,  as  to  basineas  opendions  ooodacted  by 
individuals,  had  little  vigor  since  the  attacks  made  by  Dr. 
Adam  Smith  and  his  French  predecessors.  We  merely  suggest 
here  the  applicatdon  to  enterprises  oarried  on  by  asaociatUmt  of 
indiniAvdiB,  of  the  doctrine  that  they  so  Buooeflsfally  applied  to 

enterprises  oarried  on  by  mdividvtdi. 

FsEDEBiOK  H.  Cooke. 


"CANADA  AND  POLITICAL  REUNION." 


BY  t^WBEKCE  IRWELL. 


IN  READdO  Mr.  W.  Sanford  Etohb'  article  npon  " Cknsda 
nod  Political  Reunion,"  in  your  February  Imae,  I  noUce 
two  inaccurate  statements  regarding  matters  of  fact.  I  have  no 
desire  to  draw  attention  to  any  controTeraial  qnestioa,  and  T 
admit  that  the  8tat«menta  to  which  I  refer  are  of  secondary  im- 
portance ;  but  both  of  them  have  been  80  peraisteatly  retteraled 
by  Canadians  that  some  persons  may  have  peraoaded  theiOBelvec 
that  these  assertions  are  accurate. 

Canuilians  nlalni  to  have  ttie  best  bunking  synteiii  yet  deviMd,  and  Ln 
the  Bftiik  of  MoiitrcAl,  with  iU  paiit  up  capllAl  of  $12,000,000,  and  it* 
reserve  fund  of  |a,000,000,  lo  hftvc  not  only  thf  gr«it«il  duaiK^iul  liisU- 
tutlon  In  AmcHcn,  but  the  second  or  tbiirl  largest  Joint  stock  bonk  in 
the  world.— AMERtoAS  Jodbkal  op  PoLtTtcs,  Vol.  IV.,  A'o.  f,  p.  tOS. 

The  Canadian  banking  Hynt^in  auswoni  ailmirably  tn  Oaoada, 
a  large  country  with  a  comjiaratively  small  population  ;  whether 
it  wonld  be  satisfactory  if  the  country  were  thickly  peopled  U  a 
question  which  I  am  not  competent  to  answer — perhaps  Mr.  W. 
Sanford  Evans  is. 

The  Bank  of  Montreal  has  a  smaller  capital  and  reserve  food 
than  either  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  or  the 
TjondoQ  and  WeHtminster  Bank.  The  Bank  of  England  and  the 
Bank  of  France  are  both  Joint  stock  bauktt  and  are,  iu  every 
Bense,  larger  than  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  Bat  the  size  of  i 
bank  depends,  in  reality,  upon  the  amount  of  its  businees,  not 
npon  its  paid  up  capital.  The  Chemical  National  Bank  of  New 
York  has  a  capital  of  only  $300,000  ;  its  reecrve  l^ind,  however, 
is  $6,000,000,  and  the  figures  in  its  balance  oheet  amount  to 
$38,000,000.  Its  dividends  are  now  over  one  hundred  per  cent 
per  annum.     National  tmnks,  of  oooise,  have  no  brauchea. 
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There  are  in  EDglaud  a  nnmber  of  banks  with  smaller  capital 
than  the  Bank  of  Montreal  doing  a  far  larger  businees. 

I  take  Uie  one  in  which  the  Ggurae  seem  to  be  the  bighoit — 
the  London  and  Gonnty  Banking  Company.  Paid  up  capital, 
£2,000,000.  Reserve  fond,  £1,000,000.  Dividend  and  bonus 
for  the  year  1S93,  21  per  cent.  (ShillingB  and  pence  are  omitted 
in  the  rollowing  items.)  Xet  profits  for  the  half  year  ending 
December,  1S93,  £206,130. 

LlABlLITIt^i. 

Due  oil  current  auddepoeltaccounU £83.686.878 

Total  llabilitlea 40fil9,4tO 

Cash -e4,B0S,80e 

Loans  nt  mil  anil  ehort  notin- 2,646,244 

English  government  securltlee  and  bonds  of 
Egypt  and  Turkey  (|n)ttnmt«ed  by  Oreat 
Brflnin  and  Cnnwllnn  bonds 6,960,268 

Indian  government  stock  itnd  govemiuent  Tall- 
ways 906,127 

English  corporation  stocks  aiid  railway  dcbtin* 
tiire  8tock8 1.20fi,248 

Other  Hccurltle* 10,232 

BUIh  dixconntefl  and  Mlvanew  to  <!iist»m<-ni, 
llabllltiei)  uf  customers  for  dfSftB  accepted  by 
bunk  (as  perwiilni) 23,138,874 

Ftf^hoM  and  letwthold  premises 452,661 

Space  does  not  admit  of  my  giving  the  entire  balance  sheet ; 
it  will  be  fonnd  in  The  Economic  of  February  3,  page  166. 

The  Bank  of  Montreal  is  a  very  large,  powerful  and  safe  in- 
stitntioo,  but  neither  it  nor  any  colonial  bank  can  ahow  snob 
figures  as  tJie  at>ove,  and  it  is  not,  ns  stated  by  Mr.  W.  Sanford 
Evans,  either  "the  second  or  third  largest  joint  stock  bank  in 
the  world,"  or  indeed  anywhere  near  it. 

Turning  to  page  207,  I  find  the  following  words — they  have 
often  been  seen  before:  "The  United  States  government 
granted  more  in  money  and  land  to  the  Union  Pacific  Itailway 
to  boild  its  one  thousand  mileH  of  road  than  was  granted  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  to  build  its  three  thousand  miles." 

Is  tliis  correct  t 

The  Union  Pacific  Railway  was  chartered  in  1862  and  was 
granted  t2,SO0  acres  of  pnblio  lands  per  mile  of  Une,  making  a 
total  of  13,223,'100  acres.  The  subsidy  for  the  1,033  miles  was 
$^7,226,&12.     But  this  subsidy  waa  iu  the  form  of  bonds  and  the 
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amount  was  not  intended  to  be  a  gift,  bat  a  loan,  as  in  proved 
by  the  provifliou  that  these  subsidy  bonds  were  to  be  a  fini 
mortgage  on  the  road.  By  a  sabseqnent  act  of  OongresB  the 
company  was  allowttd  to  issue  an  equal  amount  of  its  own  bon<l^ 
the  subdidy  bonds  be<;oming  a  second  chai^.  For  the  repaf- 
ment  of  the  subsidy  bonds  the  company  was  required  to  pay 
anonally  to  the  government  fire  per  cent  of  its  net  earainga  and 
to  allow  the  government  to  retaiu  one  half  of  the  charges  For 
transportation  on  its  account. 

In  the  case  of  the  Canadian  PaciOCt  no  arrangement  wsc 
made  for  repayment  by  the  railway  company  to  the  goveromcut 
The  i/rantt  won;  ff\fls,  viz.,  cash,  $26,000,000 ;  713  miles  of  rail- 
way coniitmcted  by  the  government  at  a  cost  of  (35,000,000,  and 
25,000,000  acres  of  land.  Further,  interest  at  three  per  cent 
per  annum  was  goaranteed  for  ten  years  by  the  goveramant 
apon  $65,000,000  of  stock. 

That  Mr.  W.  Sanford  Bvons  has  tried  to  write  au  Impartial 
article  upon  Canada  is  quite  obrioos  ;  that  be  bae  written  an  in- 
teresting article  is  certain.  I  venture  to  point  out  two  com- 
paratively unimportant  inaccnraciee  because  I  believe  that 
statistical  information  concerning  banks  and  railways  is  not 
always  at  band. 

Lawe£Nce  Ibwell. 


POLITICAL  EXIGENCIES. 

A  GUBEnXA'l"OItIAL  ELECTION  A>'D  IK  OUTCOME. 

BY  HON.  CLARK  n-AaOOKBR. 

WITHOUT  here  andertaking  to  discuss  the  question  of 
proper  relntions  of  the  pnhlio  scliool  nysteiiis  and  tJie 
chorchea  of  the  several  states,  for  so  many  years  oocupying  a 
prominent  ]>la<H4  iu  tJie  popular  mind,  it  will  not  be  without 
iot«rest  briefiy  to  refer  to  one  case  in  which  that  matter  bore  a 
part,  of  more  national  importance  than  probably  ia  generally 
noderstood.  Beference  is  had  to  tJie  circnmstaucefi  attending 
and  controlling  the  election  of  a  governor,  and  inddeotally 
that  of  president  of  the  United  Slateo. 

The  tttory  begins  iu  1875,  and  in  Ohio.  That  being  a  year  for 
choosing  governor  in  that  state,  the  matter  of  candidates  early 
challenged  attention.  So  far  as  the  Democrats  were  concerned 
there  was  no  question  on  tliat  point,  sinoe  Gov.  Wm.  Allen,  a 
party  leader  of  forty  years'  standing,  was  the  only  one  thonght 
of  as  his  suGoeasor.  Snch  nnderstanding  had  special  sigulfi- 
canoe  from  the  fact  that  that  gentleman  was  generally  reoog- 
Dlzedas  the  probable  nominee  of  his  party  for  president  in  1876, 
in  case  his  personal  strength  should  command  re-election  as  gov- 
ernor in  1875.  This  view-  was  made  the  stronger  by  the  fact 
that  the  so-called  "Greenback"  sentiment  was  then  specially 
pervwling,  and  virtually  controlled,  the  Democratic  party  iu  the 
middle  and  weatern  states,  of  which  policy  Qor.  Allen  was  a 
leading  champion. 

With  the  Hepnbllcans  the  case  was  very  different.  As  a  re- 
snlt  of  divisions  arising  in  different  causes  during  President 
Grant's  second  term,  the  state  elections  had  shown  a  tide  of 
popular  sentiment  against  that  party  by  uu  means  hopeful  of 
Bn«x'ess  in  18TU,  Obto  being  a  conspicuous  example  in  that  con- 
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necMon,  aHehowti  in  tb«  «I«ctiou  of  Gov.  A)I«ri  anil  a  I>emocrati« 
legislatare  in  1S73,  and  of  the  Deoiocratio  state  ticket  in  1S74. 
Such  couditioD  in  Ohio,  wiUi  much  the  same  in  mauy  other 
states  iiBually  Hepabltcan,  very  natnrally  caused  f^nenU  anxiety 
with  that  party,  and  no  little  apprehousiou  of  disaster  ia  tbe 
approaching  national  oontCRL  Ttie  ahsolnte  neceosity  of  re- 
deeming Ohio  in  1875,  in  order  to  hope  for  Republican  imccees  in 
\S-t&,  presented  a  case  not  to  be  trifled  witli.  Of  conrne,  under 
sucti  cuuditiuns,  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  governor  was  a 
matter  of  prime  concern.  Different  names  were  mentioned, 
first  and  most  prominent  among  which  wan  that  of  cx-Oovemor 
Bulherford  B.  Hayes,  who  had  twice  fterved  in  that  capacity 
(elected  in  18G7  and  1869),  and  who,  upon  the  mention  of  his 
name  for  a  third  term,  promptly  and  positively  declined  the  same. 
Soon  after  such  declination  by  that  geatleman.  most  of  the  lead- 
ing itepnlilican  papers  of  the  st«te  (by  what  seemed  preconcerted 
action),  announced  the  name  of  Judge  Alphomto  Taft  of  C^- 
oinnatl.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  high  standing,  and  at  one  time 
Judge  of  the  Snperior  Cousl  of  Hamilton  connty.  Rarely 
does  such  su^cstion  meet  with  favor  equal  to  that  flhown  in 
this  case,  and  the  choice  of  Jndge  Taft  for  a  time  seemed  n  fore- 
gone conclusion.  With  few  oxceptiona,  the  Republican  daily 
papers  of  the  state — especially  of  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Columbos 
and  Cleveland — united  tn  support  of  such  nomination,  their 
lead  being  largely  accepted  by  the  oonnty  papers  of  that  party 
throughout  the  state.  Dissent  among  the  Republican  preas  to 
aach  action  was  at  first  very  limited,  the  proposed  oominaticm 
being  generally  accepted  aa  the  best  to  be  made.  But  as  dis- 
cussion progressed,  opposition  appeared,  and  soon  aflsnmed 
definite  and  positive  ground.  This  arose,  not  in  any  qneHtion  as 
to  Judge  Taff  s  fitness  for  the  position,  or  his  personal  character, 
but  in  his  declared  views  in  connection  with  the  public  schools, 
and  especially  as  to  the  proper  relations  between  the  state 
school  syBtem  and  the  Catholic  church.  That  gentleman,  io  the 
considerate  form  of  an  opinion  from  the  bench  of  a  Hamilton 
county  court,  had  declared,  that  the  state  school  laws,  as  tJiea 
existing,  imposetl  gross  wrong  npon  the  Catholics  of  the 
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who,  to  (]oote  Ilia  langaage,  were  thereby  "constraiDetl  every 
year  to  yiuld  to  otliere  their  right  to  one  Chinl  of  the  Buhool 
money — a  mini  averaging  not  less  than  $200,000  every  year — on 
oonscientiouH  gronnds.'*  "That  is  to  say,"  said  Judgu  Taft, 
"  these  people  (tlie  Catholics),  are  paniahed  every  year  for 
believing  as  they  do,  to  the  extant  of  $200,000,  and  to  that 
extent,  those  of  na  who  send  onr  children  to  these  excellent 
aebools,  become  Uonefieiaries  of  Catholic  monoy."  Uudenttauil- 
ing  such  formivt  avowal  to  be  an  arraignment  of  the  state  ftchool 
system,  vith  demand  for  division  of  the  school  funds  with  the 
Catholic  chnrch,  many  ItepnblicAnH  were  nnwilling  to  make  a 
party  standard-bearer  of  one  holding  such  views.  In  the  same 
connection  was  the  langange  of  Bishop  McQuaide  of  Bochester, 
Kev  York,  in  a  public  address  at  Cincinnati,  in  which  be 
distinctly  recognized  Jud^  Tiift's  position  on  the  school  qnes- 
tioD,  and  espreased  the  hope  that  snch  views  "  would  not  pre- 
vent that  gentleman  from  securing  the  nomination  for  governor." 
The  bishop's  position  was  stated  in  these  words :  "  My  proposi* 
tion  is,  that  parents  shall  be  at  liberty  to  pay  their  school  tax  bo 
the  school  to  which  they  send  tlieir  children,  or  ttte  school  in 
their  districts  most  in  harmony  with  their  religious  convictions." 
In  the  same  connection,  the  Catholic  press  then  denounced  the 
Ohio  school  system  as  "pagan,"  and  therefore  intolerable. 

The  canvass  for  a  Bepnblican  candidate  for  governor  soon  be- 
came very  active,  with  strong  probability  of  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Taft,  nnless  a  niacb  stronger  competitor  than  any  then  in 
the  field  should  be  found,  with  almost  certain  defeat  as  the 
iMDlt^  The  more  Chat  gentleman's  position  on  the  school  ques- 
tion was  discussed,  the  more  manifest  was  snch  outcome,  in  case 
of  his  nomination.  Hence,  the  vital  importance  of  a  nomina- 
tion which  should  avoid  the  issue  thus  raised,  aud  thus  unite  the 
B^nblican  party.  In  snch  emergency  was  proposed  the  nomi- 
nation of  exQovernor  Hayes,  notwithstauding  his  formal  and 
pceltive  refhaal  to  become  a  candidate.  This  was  done  on  the 
gronnd  of  existing  conditions,  and  was  justified  by  the  fact,  that 
that  gentleman  having  twice  been  made  governor  by  the  Repub- 
licans of  Uhio,   when  he  sought  such  honor  at  their  hands,  it 
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vas  not  for  hini  to  nay  whether  or  not  be  should,  on  call,  nerve 
them  Id  the  same  capacity.  This  viev  of  the  case  met  geueral 
acceptance,  and  ex-Oovernor  Hayes  soon  became  recognized  aa 
available  as  a  candidate,  citpecially  ont^ide  the  larger  citie^ 
though  the  Repabltcan  Journals  supporting  Judge  TaA  BtfU 
adhered  to  that  gentleman. 

The  slate  convention  met  in  June,  when  Uie  names  of  Ttft 
and  Hayes  were  announced  as  candidates  for  nomination.  The 
fact  that  the  latter  huA  positively  refused  to  be  a  candidate  vM 
made  specially  prominent,  emphasized  by  his  unqualified  state- 
meat  that  "under  no  circumstances  would  lie  accept  u  nomina- 
tion as  against  Judge  TaR,"  who  bad  been  named  after  be 
(Hayes)  declined.  The  balloting  proceeded,  resulting  1b  a  rM« 
of  161  for  Tail  and  393  for  Hayes,  when  tJie  latter  was  declared 
the  nominee,  and  the  secretnry  of  the  convention  directed  to 
advise  him  of  such  action  and  ask  his  aoceptanoe.  The  conveo- 
Hon  pi-ooeeded  with  its  other  business.  Some  two  hours  pwMd 
without  response  from  es-Goveroor  Haye.s,  when,  that  he  migfat 
be  relieved  of  any  embarrat«mcnt  aM  to  Judge  Tail's  relation  to 
the  matter,  tluit  gentlenian's  eon  (Charles  P.  Taft>  B^Q-,  sow  a 
judge  of  the  United  States  Court)  arose  in  the  convention  and 
moved  that  tbe  uomiuatiou  of  ex-Ooveruor  Hayes  he  declared 
unanimous,  of  which  action  the  sccretarj'  was  directed  to  advtet 
the  nominee.  Very  soon  thereafter  the  matter  was  happily 
disposed  of  by  au  answer  Irom  ex-Govomor  Hayes  accepting 
tho  nomination. 

The  result  of  such  action  is  briefly  stated.  After  an  active 
campaign  ex-Oovemor  Hayes  wag  elected  over  Governor  Win. 
Allen  by  some  five  thousand  nuyority.  The  matter  of  the 
public  schools  bore  no  prominent  part  in  the  canvass,  though  at 
the  outset  it  was  declared  upon  supposed  authority  tliat  the 
OatbolicB  of  the  state  would,  as  a  body,  support  the  DeoKKiratio 
ticket. 

The  effect  of  the  Ohio  state  election  was  early  seen  in  »  maoi- 
fmtation  of  hope  and  life  on  the  part  of  the  KepublioaDS  of  the 
country,  unknown  for  some  time,  and  the  matter  of  the  national 
campaign  of  1876  very  soon  was  invested  with  renewed  iatereol. 
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Bo  elesrly  was  this  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Qoveraor  HayM 
at  once  became  prominently  asHociated  with  the  presidential 
candidacy.  His  position  in  that  respect  was  made  stronger  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  state  canvass  special  prominence  bad  been 
given  the  matter  of  resnmption  of  specie  payment  nnder  act  of 
Congrees,  as  against  coutiiiued  irre<Ieenial>le  "Greenbaok" 
cnrrency ;  that  gentleman  supporting  the  former,  while  Governor 
Allen  &vored  the  latter,  policy.  The  reftnlt  of  that  issne  in 
Ohio,  indirecUy,  no  donbt,  did  more  for  the  tinal  auccesa  of  re- 
snmpttoQ  In  18T9  than  did  any  Other  one  cause,  and  it  seemed 
epecialiy  fitting  that  the  one  contributing  so  largely  to  such 
poteat  local  support  should,  m  president,  have  direction  of  the 
aocceosAil  ioaaguration  of  the  resumptioa  policy  in  1S79,  aa 
provided  by  the  law  of  1875. 

The  story  of  the  nomination  and  election  of  Governor  Hayes 
as  president  need  not  be  repeated  here,  the  mala  purpose  of  the 
present  writing  being  to  present  tiie  circumstanoes  and  con- 
trolling canaee  of  his  election  as  governor  of  Ohio  in  1876, 
which  led  to  hia  elevation  to  the  presidency  the  year  following. 
But  for  the  former,  against  bis  positive  and  repeated  protest, 
there  oonld  have  laeen  no  reason  to  expect  the  latter  event; 
while,  except  for  his  nomination  for  governor  (as  afterwards  so 
generally  conceded),  the  Bepublicaus  would  have  been  defeated 
in  Ohio  in  1875,  and  tbos  made  the  more  hopeless  for  the 
national  campaign  of  1876,  which  even  then  was  won  only  on 
the  cloue  vote  of  185  to  184  in  the  electoral  count. 

It  was  stated  at  tlie  time  that  with  some,  at  least,  of  those 
active  in  the  matter,  the  nomination  of  Judge  Taft  for  governor 
In  1875  was  not  wittiont  contingent  prcaidenliul  l>eurings  for 
187(f,  However  that  may  have  been,  there  ia  no  doubt  that  but 
for  that  gentleman's  expressions  on  the  school  question  he  would 
have  been  the  nominee  for  governor,  and  most  probably  elected; 
and  if  so,  there  appears  no  reason  why  such  success  would  not 
have  given  bim  mncb  of  the  personal  prestige  thereby  inuring 
to  Governor  Hayes. 

Clabk  Waogoker. 
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BY   HARRY  C.   AQER. 


THE  term  socialmm  is  little  heard  at  the  present  time  be- 
cause Uie  word  has  become  uapopular ;  but  sooUllsm 
under  other  aames  was  never  more  active  than  now.  The 
Booittl  Dumocrata,  the  collectivistB,  and  the  nationalists,  a» 
more  active  in  propagating  their  doctrines  than  the  Dooialists 
ever  were.  Moreover,  most  of  the  reforms,  real  or  imagined, 
that  have  l>een  adopted  daring  the  past  decade  by  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world,  have  been  socialistic  iu  their  aim,  and  most 
of  the  proposed  reforms  are  of  the  same  nature.  Thus,  in  the 
Aostralasian  colonies  the  railroads,  tbo  city  tramwajit,  gas 
works,  and  irrigntiou  works  are  under  state  oontrol,  and  (d 
Sew  Zealand  the  government  even  manages  the  savings  banlai. 

In  Germany  we  fiad  old  age  insuranoo,  which  has  be«n 
adopted  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  by  many  other  European 
nations.  Iu  France  the  trades  unions  have  securod  so  many 
privileges  frotu  the  government  that  they  are  actually  able  to 
tax  Don-nniou  workingmeu.  In  England  socialism  has  confined 
itself  largely  to  the  mnnicipalities,  but  in  them  it  has  been 
exceedingly  active.  Even  municipal  laundries  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  the  London  county  council  has  just  decided  to 
put  up  u  municipal  lodging  house  to  be  managed  as  a  putely 
business  enterprise. 

Tbo  opponeute  of  socialism  find  little  difficulty  In  proving 
that  these  reforms  have  seldom  if  ever  liettxred  the  condition  of 
the  people  ;  and  that  the  further  proposed  changes  aro  even  tees 
likely  to  have  benefieiAl  resulta  But  without  attempting  to 
review  the  arguments  jjra  and  COR,  wc  propoao  In  thin  article  to 
show  that  Uiere  are  three  ways  in  which  tlie  fbnctions  of  gov- 
ernmeut  can  be  extended ;  iu  other  words,  that  there  aie  three 
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kinds  of  aociatiam,  (1)  an  iiu»<ea8e  of  iaterference  vith  indi- 
vidual liberty  by  the  government ;  (3)  its  undertaking  of 
busiuees  for  a  profil;  (3)  its  furniHMng  commodttiea  or  facili- 
ties for  enjoyment — either  below  cost  or  gratis.  These  three 
different  kinds  of  socialtam  involve  radically  different  consider- 
attooB. 

In  discnssjug  these  three  fonns  of  socialism,  it  is  most  con- 
venient for  purposes  of  science  to  designate  ^  socialistic  all 
governmental  activities  outside  of  its  police  functions.  Thus, 
we  may  take  onr  snmptuary  laws  as  an  example  of  the  first 
kind  of  socialism ;  the  post«ffice  us  an  example  of  the  second ; 
and  free  public  roads  as  an  example  of  the  third.  But  if  more 
radically  socialbftio  examples  are  required,  we  may  place  the 
temperance  lawH  of  many  of  our  stat«e  under  the  first  head,  the 
uiuuic-ipalization  of  gas  works  under  the  second,  and  the  free 
Bohool  book  system  In  public  schools  under  the  third.  But 
throughout  the  discussion  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
police  functions  of  government  are  not  so  limited  as  at  first 
Bight  appears.  It  is  true  that  under  a  government  that  ex- 
ercised only  police  ftiDCtiomt  every  man  would  be  free  so  long 
as  he  did  not  interfere  with  hia  neighljor ;  but  the  ways  in 
vbich  lie  can  encroach  on  his  neighbor's  freedom  are  mauifoUl, 
and  each  of  them  cails  for  some  form  of  governmental  inter- 
ference. Thus  a  purely  individualistic  government  may  pre- 
vent a  man  from  erecting  a  dynamite  factory  iu  a  public  street, 
because  it  would  endanger  the  lives  and  property  of  his 
neighbors ;  such  a  government  may  compel  a  parent  to  send 
his  children  to  school,  because  every  ehtld  has  a  right  to  a 
proper  training. 

With  this  proviso  we  may  take  up  the  first  kind  of  socialism, 
namely,  such  interferences  with  human  freedom  as  cannot  be 
.included  under  the  head  of  police  regulations.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  interferences  lU'e  evils,  and  can  only  be  justified  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  necessary  evils.  For  freedom  in  it«elf 
is  a  treasure,  and,  furtberniore,  the  government  is  not  so  good  a 
judge  as  Uie  individual  himself  of  what,  under  any  given  cir- 
curastouces,  is  the  best  course  for  him  to  pursue.     Laws  of  this 
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oh&ravter  Are  almost  certain  to  be  disregarded,  because  no  one 
being  interested  in  their  enforcement,  qo  one  takes  the  tronble 
to  »e«  that  they  are  enforced  ;  lience  they  breed  a  disregard  for 
all  law. 

Auotltor  objection  to  this  form  of  govenimenta]  interfereoce 
IB  that  those  who  are  restricted  disconrage  and  hinder  tbe  en- 
foroemont  of  the  law,  often  by  corrupt  means  ;  and  this  in  turn 
demoralizes  the  police.  If  the  government  should  prohibit  tbe 
8ale  of  tobacco,  the  tobacco  dealers  would  bribe  the  police  not  to 
enforce  the  law,  and  all  smokers  wonld  connive  at  ita  evasioaa 
As  a  result  couscfentioua  men  would  rarely  be  foaad  on  a  poltct 
force ;  and  snch  a  police  would  be  ready  to  protect  other 
offenders  as  well  as  tobacco  ftollen,  perhaps  even  erimioala. 

Still  th«re  are  cases  in  which  such  interference  may  be 
justified.  Thus  the  government  may  very  properly  require  that 
a  druggist  or  a  physician  shall  give  proof  that  he  anderatanda 
bis  calling  by  passing  an  examination,  because  it  is  impossible 
for  a  majority  of  men  to  Jndge  of  the  proficiency  of  drnggists  or 
physicians,  and  because  the  functions  they  perform  are  ao  im- 
portaul^  and  the  eonsequencee  of  malpractice  are  so  jiemicioas 
that  public  opioion  upholds  such  interference.  But  it  is  exceed- 
iugly  doubtful  if  auti-ti'iuor  and  gaiiibiitig  laws  can  be  defended 
on  these  or  any  other  gronnds ;  and  it  ta  oertAin  that  tbey  are 
opou  to  all  the  objectious  enumerated  alx>re.  Tlie  proposed 
laws  to  prohibit  tbe  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  chewing-gum 
would  have  all  the  bad  cQccts,  aud  none  of  the  good  effeots,  of 
abuormal  govern  mental  interference. 

Secondly,  when  the  government  undertakes  any  business  for  a 
pro&t,  the  fact  has  per  g«  uo  effect  upon  the  citiKens,  Both  after 
and  before  the  change  he  pays  his  money  and  obtains  the  return. 
A  second  Rip  Van  Winkle,  returning  after  a  twenty  years'  sleep 
to  a  country  in  which  the  government  had  meanwhile  assatned 
control  of  all  business,  might  not  for  many  weeks  discover  the 
fooC  But  government  management  is  at  best  inefficient ;  <•• 
pecially  so  in  the  selecliou  of  business  managers.  In  this 
respect  the  influence  of  natural  selection,  namely,  competition, 
gives  the  private  firm  an  ailrantage.     Moreover,  any  extension 
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of  ROT«rnmenta)  ftan«tlon8  incr«ft8ce  tlie  nnniber  of  gOTornmeDt 
employees ;  and  Bnoh  persona  under  almost  any  cooditiona  will  be 
more  or  lees  inclined  to  support  tlie  govcrameut  In  power, 
regardleas  of  its  merits,  even  affainst  the  interests  of  the  com- 
maniCy.  Again,  gOTernmonts  are  generally  corrupt  and  ex- 
travagant^ and  this  means  wasteful  and  expensive  management. 
One  fr«<|ueut  form  of  extravagance  is  the  payment  of  abuor* 
raally  high  wages  and  Ralaries  to  employees ;  and  this  is  an 
Inducement  to  all  employees  to  use  their  votes  and  intluenM  to 
increase  their  wages  ;  and  also  creates  a  class  of  Idlers  looking 
for  government  positions  which  is  proportionate  to  the  ntunber 
of  positions  to  be  Oiled.  This  state  of  afOtirs  is  especially 
marked  in  the  Australasian  colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  gov- 
ernment management  is  management  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
oommunity  receivett  any  profits  that  may  accrue.  Tbuit  when  a 
bosiness  does  not  require  si>ecia]  skill,  or  when  it  tends  to  become 
a  monopoly,  and  especially  when  unification  of  management  ift 
aiseatiAl  to  its  efficiency,  government  control  has  many  twl- 
vaotagea.  If  the  distribution  of  the  mails  were  managed  by 
private  companies  there  wonld  probably  be  three  or  four  con- 
cerns dividing  the  country  among  them,  which  would  necessarily 
Increase  the  expense  ;  and  if  several  concerns  should  cover  the 
same  territory  we  would  have  half  a  dozen  letter  carrient  where 
we  now  have  one.  Moreover,  the  business  would  Hoon  become  a 
monopoly  and  demand  exorbitant  prices  for  its  services.  As 
such  a  bnaiuesB  is  mechanical,  there  is  no  special  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  private  management.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why 
government  ownership  of  telegraphs  and  telephones  is  not 
equally  desirable. 

Many  advocate  government  ownership  of  railroads,  because 
they  are  the  country's  highways,  and  because  they  tend  to 
become  monopolies.  But  a  little  investigation  shows  that 
private  manugenicnt  ia  here  all  bnt  necessary  to  secure  even 
&irly  good  results.  The  fixing  of  freight  rates  alone  requires  a 
skill  that  It  would  be  practically  impossible  to  secure  from  gov- 
ernment officials.  And  the  same  is  true  of  many  other  details 
of  the  bosiuess. 
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Thirdly,  the  uupply  of  facUitiefi  of  eqjoyuient  by  gov-emiueiit 
agenoy  merely  tnkeo  with  one  hand  what  it  girea  with  the  other; 
for  the  goTernmcnt  has  nothing  except  what  it  takes  from  the 
people,  and  eit>her  talceH  from  one  man  to  give  to  another,  or  il 
takes  from  all  to  give  back  to  all.  In  either  case  the  citizens,  as 
a  whole,  get  back  leas  than  they  pay  ont,  for  it  coats  something 
to  collect  the  taxes  and  to  superintend  their  expenditure. 
Nevertheless  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  expedient  for  the 
government  to  extend  its  fnnctions  in  this  dii«ctioD.  Thus  an 
nndertAking  might  not  be  profitable  as  a  business,  and  yet  be 
both  useful  and  profitable  to  the  community  ;  as,  for  example,  the 
I>nservation  of  forests.  Again,  a  certain  instrumentality,  Uke  a 
public  road,  might  be  useful  to  only  part  of  the  community  and 
yet  it  may  t>e  so  difficult  or  ex|)i>n8ive  to  collect  the  money  from 
thooe  who  use  it,  that  it  is  better  to  famish  it  gratis,  even  at  tiM 
expense  of  a  slight  injustice  to  some. 

But  it  would  be  impoesible  to  ennmerate  every  case  in  which 
it  is  proper  for  the  goverumeut  to  extend  tte  fnnctions  in  this 
direction.  We  care  for  the  destitute  and  helplew  from  a  feeling 
of  humanity  ;  we  furnish  education  free  because  it  is  bettor  for 
the  community  that  every  man  should  be  fairly  well  educated; 
we  furnish  amnsements  free  in  order  that  every  one  may  have 
some  pleusure  in  his  life  and  thus  become  a  more  useful  citieen. 
But  there  must  be  in  every  case  aome  good  reason  for  the  giftfl 
of  the  goverumeut  to  ItA  citixens,  some  proof  that  government 
action  ia  better  than  private  action,  and  that  the  free  gift  If) 
better  than  taxation  of  the  bcaeficiaries.  Free  breaicfluti  to 
workingmen,  for  example,  cannot  be  defended  on  any  grooadl. 

There  are,  then,  three  forms  of  socialism,  the  study  of  which 

involves  radically  different  qaestiona.    Each  form  may  in  special 

iiistanc«s  be  adopted  with  profit,  but  with  these  exceptioufi^  they 

are  all  productive  of  pernicious  reemlts. 

Hauky 
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AMONG  THE  BOOKS 

Sc/iool  Matuti/ement.  By  Euiersou  E.  White,  A.M.,  LL.D.  I'Jmo, 
cJolb,  309  pagoe,  with  index.  New  York,  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago  :     American  Book  Company.     Price,  91-00. 

Thongh  many  excellent  books  have  been  publi/ihod  on  the 
subject  of  home  and  school  training,  a  work  by  bo  able  and  well 
known  an  educator  as  Dr.  White  will  be  welcomed  by  a  large 
class  of  readers.  He  hns  been  before  the  public  a.**  limtitate  in- 
Btmctor,  lecturer,  college  profemor,  school  superintendent^  and 
author,  and  is  justly  entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  leading 
educators  of  the  country.  Hia  "Elementu  of  Pedagogy"  has 
had  a  large  aale,  and  he  brings  ont  this  work  with  good  prospects 
of  its  being  a  great  success,  not  only  as  a  help  in  tlie  edacatiooal 
field,  but  in  a  financial  way  as  well. 

The  book  in  divided  into  two  parts,  part  one  treattog  of  school 
goreniiueut  and  part  second  of  moral  training.  Under  the  first 
part  are  di»ciue«d,  "The  Teacher  as  a  Governor,"  "Conditions 
of  Easy  Control,"  and  "Meclianical  Devices."  Under  part 
second,  "Will  Training,"  "School  Incentives,"  "Pnnishment," 
"  Moral  Instrnction,"  "  Material  for  Moral  Lessons,"  and 
"Religion  in  School."  The  topics  are  all  treated  clearly,  con- 
cisely, and  ably.  A  most  helpful  feature  to  the  teacher  is  the 
ontlines  of  lessous  iu  morals  and  manners.  Likewise  the  large 
collection  of  short  stories,  containing  mat«rial  for  moral  lessons, 
will  be  found  of  great  service  to  progressive  teachers  who  are 
always  on  the  alert  for  something  valuable  with  which  to  interest 
and  instruct  their  pnpils. 

If  we  find  anytliing  in  thia  book  to  criticise  it  is  that  too 
mnch  prominence  is  given  to  the  subject  of  punishment.  Pun- 
ishment has  always  been  and  is  still  a  sort  of  sacred  fetich  to 
parents,  teachers,  preachers,  and  legislators.  Innocent  children 
and  timid  adulta  from  time  immemorial  have  been  kept  in  terror 
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with  thrcate  or  eterual  puoisliment  if  they  slionld  disobey  the 
least  conmwnd  of  the  Creator  who  gave  them  existence.  Mil- 
lions of  tittto  ones  are  still  cruelly  abused  both  by  parents  aad 
teachers,  more  because  of  the  iiicoinpetenoe,  weaknees,  and  igno- 
raueo  of  these  same  teachers  and  parontit  than  becaose  the 
so-called  punishment  has  the  stightcttt  tendency  toward  any 
good  elTect  on  thoHO  who  are  made  to  suffer.  It  is  high  time 
that  distinguished  educators  who  undertake  to  direct  aud  en- 
lighten those  who  teach  children  shonld  ose  their  ability  io 
showing  how  not  to  pnnish  instead  of  giving  detailed  dit«ctiou 
as  to  the  proper  way  of  inflicting  penalties. 

It  is  morally  certain  that  if  the  hateful  tenn  ponlshinent  wen 
forever  banished  from  the  tlionghts  of  both  teachers  and  parents 
the  world  would  lie  iufiultely  happier  and  better.  Let  the 
teacher  enter  the  school,  filled  with  an  eameat  desire  to  lead, 
direct,  instruct,  and  guide,  and  be  fully  prepared  to  do  this,  and 
be  will  not  be  called  on  to  play  the  part  of  a  child  beater — a 
term  of  reproach  not  seooud  eveu  to  that  of  hangman.  Id  too 
many  schools  discipline  and  punishment  receive  the  lion's  share 
of  attention,  while  the  true  training  that  sorely  leads  to  right 
aelf-control  comes  in  as  a  secondary  or  minor  oonsideratioa. 

Let  one  watch  a  group  of  school  children  playing  "school," 
and  he  can  soon  discover  what  characteristics  of  school  life  have 
had  most  indueuce  on  their  plastic  minds.  In  every  case  of  the 
many  cominp;  under  Uie  writer's  notice,  the  rod,  the  threat,  and 
the  scolding  have  made  up  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  play. 
Where  do  they  get  tJiese  low,  unworthy  ideas  of  school  except 
from  the  example  set  by  the  teacher  T  Should  not  every  teacher 
feel  a  pang  of  shame  and  regret<  that  the  children  he  has  laogbt 
should  regard  whipping,  scolding,  and  threatening  as  theeoen- 
tial  elements  in  a  school  of  leamingt  How  different  is  the  play 
of  a  group  of  children  who  have  been  uuder  the  training  of  a 
skilful  kindergartner  *  The  game  is  carried  on  kindly  and 
courteously,  without  scolding,  whipping,  or  threatening.  The 
children  act  in  both  cases  simply  as  they  have  been  taught. 

We  regret  that  Dr.  White  did  not  see  bis  way  clear  to  ood- 
demn  the  use  of  the  rod  both  in  home  and  school  m  lut  inatni- 
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mentof  d^radnUon  and  dan^r  unwortliy  to  be  longer  tolerated, 
instead  of  instructing  teachers  and  parents  in  ibt  proper  (f)  uise. 
The  whip  has  bnt  one  certain  inevitable  tendency  whether 
wielded  by  saint  or  sinner,  at  home  or  at  school,  on  child  or 
adult.  It  demoralizes,  hardens,  and  degrades  both  the  giver  and 
receiver  of  the  blows,  and  rouses  those  very  feelings  and 
paeeiouii  that  ought  to  be  tiabdued  and  held  in  check.  It  makes 
bat  little  difference  whether  the  blows  be  on  the  head,  which 
Dr.  White  8oloinnly  asenrea  ma  nhould  never  be  struck,  or 
whether  they  be  on  that  part  of  the  anatomy  which  we  have 
been  religiously  taught  to  believe  was  created  especially  for  the 
fionrenience  of  parents  and  teachers  who  believe  in  pain  and 
fear  as  an  antidote  for  bad  thoughts  and  their  natural  rettidt,  bad 
actions.  That  part  of  the  human  form  divine  has  not  yet  been 
disoovered  that  can  be  wilfully  struck  or  pinched  or  otherwise 
itunred  without  the  subject's  justly  considering  it  an  indignity 
against  his  person,  and  rousing  feelings  that  should  be  allowed 
to  lie  dormant. 

Whipping  is  no  longer  tolerated  even  in  prisons  that  make 
any  pretentions  to  being  reformatory  in  their  work,  and  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  civilizatiou,  to  religion,  to  humanity,  that  children  are 
still  suhject  to  blows  in  most  of  our  Bchools  and  homes.  Good 
teachers  do  not  need  to  whip  in  schools ;  aud  poor  ones  ought  to 
be  banished  from  the  school  room  or  at  least  have  their  power 
for  doing  harm  curtailed  so  tbey  cannot  degrade  and  debase  the 
pupils  nnder  their  charge.  We  are  glad  that  in  one  nation  of 
the  earth  and  in  one  stAte  in  the  Union  and  in  many  cities  and 
towns  cloak  rooms  and  principals'  rooms  are  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  be  nsed  as  torture  chamlters ;  and  nod  speed  the  day 
when  it  will  everywhere  be  regarded  as  much  of  au  outrage 
against  decency,  a^iust  propriety,  and  against  the  law  to  strike 
a  little  child  as  to  strike  a  woman.  Abuse  of  children  is  not 
oonflned  by  any  means  to  the  use  of  the  rod.  Parents  and 
teaeheiB  by  virtue  of  their  dutiett  and  responsibilities  which 
they  mistake  for  rights  and  privil^^^ee,  use  language  in  dealing 
with  children,  which  if  applied  to  their  physical  equals,  would 
be  promptly  resent«d  by  a  blow.    Those  who  abuse  children  are 
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grullty  of  the  luetuieafc  oowardioe,  for  they  attaok  only  the  Httie 
ones  JDHtead  of  taking  tfaOM  of  their  own  s!z«.  As  soon  as  a 
boy  ^row8  strong  enoagh  and  brave  enough  Co  resent  a  pereonal 
attack  he  in  safe  ho  far  as  whipping  lit  concerned.  If  parenM 
and  teachent  who  believe  in  pain  as  e  moral  tonic  would  show  aa 
mach  discretion  in  managing  children  by  a  reasonable  means  m 
they  display  in  picking  oat  those  that  they  ean  safely  attack, 
children  would  improve  much  more  in  mind  aod  suffer  modi 
less  in  body. 


The  PoUHml  Ecmomii  of  yatural  Late.     By  Henry  Wood.     Bog- 
ton  :    Lee  and  Bhepard.    91.25, 

This  is  a  iww  book  by  Henry  Wood,  anther  of  "  Ideal  Sng- 
geetions,"  "God's  Image  in  Man,"  "Edward  Bnrton,"  etc., 
under  the  above  title.  Its  purpose  is  to  ontline  a  political 
economy  which  is  practical  and  natural  rather  than  theoretical 
and  artificial,  being  u  stndy  of  inherent  laws  and  principles. 
In  1887  this  anther  issned  a  volnme  entitled  "Natural  Ijaw  in 
the  Busine^  World,*'  which  was  well  received  and  passed 
throni^h  several  editions.  The  present  book  is  not  a  revised 
edition,  bnt  substantially  a  new  book  of  doable  tlie  size. 

The  titles  of  a  few  of  the  twenty-fonr  obaptera  will  give  aome 
idea  of  its  contents.  Among  them  are  :  The  Law  of  Coupera- 
tioo,  The  T>aw  of  Competition,  Combinations  of  Capital,  Com- 
binations of  Labor,  Profit  Sharing.  Socialism,  Economic  Logi^ 
latlon,  Can  Capital  and  T^bor  l»e  Harmonised  t  The  Distributiflo 
of  Wealth,  Centralization  of  Business,  Booms  and  Panics,  Honej 
guid  Coinage,  Tariffs  and  Protection,  Industrial  Edacation,  etc 

Political  economy  ia  interpreted  from  the  standpoint  of  evo- 
lotion  and  natural  law.  The  idealism  and  optimism  of  this 
book  strongly  distingniah  it  from  many  of  the  pessimistic  treat- 
ises of  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Wood  has  the  faculty  of  rendering  this  nsaally  dry  sub- 
ject not  only  iostructtve  but  positively  entertaining.  He  has 
given  many  years  of  careful  study  to  the  practical  phases  of 
social  economics,  in  their  relation  to  natural  law,  and  each  chap- 
ter is  tlioFonghly  original  and  telling  in  itii  special  department. 


AMOSa  THE  BOOKS. 
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The  Ptychic  Facton  of  CiviHsathn,     By  Ijester  P.  Wnrd.     $vo. 
Cloth,  3G9  pages.     Price  $2.00.     BobIod  ;     Ginn  &  Company. 

Tliia  work  isao  original  contributioQ  to  both  psychology  And 
sociology,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  combination  of  tb«ee  two  depart- 
monbi  of  science.  It  is  the  first  attempt  that  baa  bccQ  made  to 
show  in  a  systematic  and  fuudamental  way  the  workings  of 
mind  in  social  phenomena.  It  baa  hitherto  been  customary 
with  those  who  recognize  the  operations  of  law  in  homan  affairs 
to  compare  them  with  those  taking  place  under  the  doniiolOH  of 
vital  forces.  Sociology  has  been  made  a  department  of  biolofcy- 
Society  ha^  been  treated  as  a  living  organism,  and  the  taws  of 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption  have  been  likened  to 
the  processes  of  nutrition,  drculatiou,  and  assimilation.  PolitU 
cat  economy  has  thus  gaiuetl  the  name  of  "the  dismal  science," 
because  it  has  been  treated  as  mindless  and  soulless.  Over 
against  tliis  purely  physiological  economy  we  now  have  fully  set 
forth  in  this  book  a  pgychological  economy,  a  philosophy  of  mind 
as  the  primary  motive  power  of  the  world  In  all  things  above 
the  level  of  animal  life. 

The  work  i»  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  The  subjective 
fiwtors;  (2)  the  objective  factors;  (3)  the  social  synthesia  of 
the  factors.  The  firat  part  is  devoted  to  showing  that  the  true 
forces  of  society  are  psychic^  and  make  up  the  subjective  side 
of  mind,  viz.,  /evling.  The  second  part  demonstrates  that  the 
directive  agent  which  controls  the  social  forces  is  i>sychic,  and 
constitutes  the  objective  side  of  mind,  viz.,  thought.  The  third 
part  points  out  how  the  social  forces  under  the  control  of  the 
directive  agent  have  eetablinhed  society,  raised  it  step  by  step 
to  its  present  state,  and  are  carrying  it  forward  to  its  ultimate 
destiny. 

The  work  appeals  especially  to  the  following  classes  of  read- 
era  :  (1)  Psychologists  and  special  students  of  mind  in  all 
its  departments  ;  (2)  sociologists  and  studenb)  of  social  science 
from  whatever  standpoint ;  (3)  economists,  the  general  studeata 
of  the  conditions  of  wealth  and  laws  of  trade  and  industry,  as 
well  as  the  special  students  of  tlie  relations  of  the  state  to  in- 
dostrial  action ;  (4)  philoeopbcra  and  thinkers  who  are  inter- 
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«8t«(l  in  the  broader  problems  of  cosmology  and  evolation : 
(!>)  biologists  and  naturalUte  who  are  familiar  with  tlie  facts  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life ;  (6)  Bo<Mal  and  political  refortnen, 
sociaJiflts,  national iRtA.  populiiiitt,  and  tlie  Uiooghtful  working- 
poople  of  all  trades  and  ov<.-upationii. 

All  of  th(!se  great  fields  are  feaileesly  entered  by  the  nntfaor 
of  thiij  volnmo,  with  the  conGdenoe  that  comet  of  long  famil- 
iarity with  hii)  entire  subject.  The  scholars  embraced  under  tlw 
fimt  five  of  tJie  above  ctaiwiw  will  all  derive  freah  ioapirataoo 
and  gain  new  light  from  the  novel  presentation  of  many  topi» 
in  tbeir  respective  fields.  The  earaest  and  bonefit  thoo-iaadi 
embraced  in  the  sixth  and  last  da^  will  learn  that  political 
economy  and  social  science,  correctly  nnderstood,  are  not  the 
euetnies  bat  tlie  friends  of  tme  reform. 


The  Book  of  the  Fair.     By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.      Chicago: 
The  Bancroft  Publitthing  CompAny. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  parts  of  this  great  work,  and 
the  later  parts  received  fully  meet  the  expectations  ruiaed  by  the 
first  nambers.  The  work  when  complete  will  consist  of  twenty- 
five  parts,  each  costing  one  dollar,  and  making  in  all  IQOO 
imperial  folio  pages.  The  paper,  type,  prees-work,  and  engrar- 
tng  are  all  of  the  highest  class,  and  the  text  gives  as  clear  aad 
concise  an  account  of  onr  own  great  Colambian  Expoaitioo  as  ta 
possible  to  bo  presented  in  the  space  at  tlie  disposal  of  the 
aathor,  besides  giving  in  brief  a  history  of  all  the  world's  fain 
previously  held.  Though  this  work  Involved  an  enormons  oair 
lay  in  its  preparation,  it  is  proving  a  snocess  fVom  a  financial 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  literatore  and 
art. 
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RESPONSIBILITY  IN  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

BY  FREDERICK  W.   KELLY. 

ABETTER  system  of  manicipal  government  is  to-day  the 
most  obTioDS  need  of  nearly  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
United  States.  Admitting  the  trath  of  this  proposition,  how  is 
the  realization  of  it  to  be  secaredl  Since  the  birthday  of  oar 
national  government,  vhenthe  wise  men  of  1787  marshaled  into 
form  the  specified  dnties  of  the  nation  as  a  body  politic,  leav- 
ing the  general  administration  of  jastice  to  the  state  govern- 
ment, tbongh  in  a  limited  and  restricted  sense,  we  have  felt  with 
ever  increasing  pressnre  the  necessity  of  still  farther  progress  in 
the  direoUon  then  indicated.  If  the  nation  can  be  made  to 
move  harmonioosly  under  onr  national  government^  and  the 
several  states  move  harmonionsly  under  their  respective  fitate 
governments,  why  cannot  cities  be  made  to  move  with  equal  htu*- 
mony  under  their  municipal  governments  1 

There  ate  many  difftcnlties  which  beset  the  pathway  of  city 
government.  Among  them  the  moet  oonspieuons  are,  self-intereet 
on  the  part  of  citizens  to  the  ezclusion  of  loyalty  to  city  inter- 
ests, ending  as  it  were  in  the  laissez  fairs  policy ;  the  enthrone- 
ment of  politics  over  principles,  thereby  creating  a  lack  of 
proper  responsibility  ;  and,  last  but  by  no  means  least,  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city  itself;  necessitating  the  collection  and 
ezpeuditure  of  large  sums  of  money  in  municipal  improve- 
ments with  an  eye  to  quick  results.  To  observe  the  truth  of  onr 
first  propositioa  we  have  simply  to  go  back  to  tLhe  early  dayH  of 
some  of  our  now  prominent  and  often  sadly  mismanaged  cities, 
or  better  still,  to  observe  the  management  of  some  of  our  prom- 
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iaettt  ooaatry  towns.  In  the  oonatry  men  bare  plenty  of  lime 
for  pablic  alTitirs,  time  cdoui;1i  to  select  good  offioera  and  to  tee 
that  they  do  their  doty,  abandant  opportunity  for  good  govern- 
mcnt;  govcruineiit  of  the  people,  for  the  i>eople,  and  by  the 
people.  Candidates  do  not,  like  the  fabled  soldiers  from  the 
dragon's  teeth,  spring  up  in  u  single  night  and  leap  full  armed 
into  the  political  arena,  but  are  usoally  men  of  Rood  standing, 
Bound  principles,  and  known  through  and  through  by  their  fel- 
low-men.  Their  merits  and  demerits  are  diacnased  at  every 
fireside,  and  when  at  last  they  stand  before  their  fellow  towu«- 
men  for  final  approval,  it  is  with  no  uncertainty  or  lack  of  inter- 
est that  the  latter  cast  their  ballots  for  the  men  of  their  free 
choice.  But  in  the  city  who  has  time  for  politics  save  the  poli- 
tician 1  Whoever  stops  to  think  of  what  is  good  for  the  eity, 
when  it  seems  so  essential  that  be  should  think  of  what  is  flood 
for  hiuiSblfT  In  the  whirl  of  basluess,  tJie  mad  rnsh  for  money, 
self  and  self  aloue  is  the  prevailing  tliougbt:  be  who  panaes 
even  for  au  instant  is  overwhelmed  by  the  tidal  wave  of  con- 
petition  and  soon  finds  that  what  his  better  nature  dictates  bi» 
fellow-men  will  not  permit. 

To  the  average  business  and  professional  man  every  hour 
of  the  day  has  its  particular  use.  He  cannot  give,  or  at  least 
thinks  he  cannot,  any  time  unless  be  receive  an  eriuivslent, 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  done  a  public  dnty  be  does  not 
regard  as  a  proper  equivalent.  There  is  no  money  in  it.  It  i* 
not  profitable.  Let  those  who  have  the  time  attend  to  munici- 
pal goveniment.  Suppose  for  a  moment  this  same  citizen  wore 
to  apply  this  theory  to  his  own  business  or  profession.  How 
long  wonid  the  wheel  run  smoothly,  bow  long  would  his  bank 
account  show  a  balance  in  bis  favor,  and,  do  you  tbiok  bia  army 
of  clerks  and  his  retinue  of  clients  would  long  rematn  with  himT 
Bnt  is  not  the  good  government  of  the  dty  a  botineHS ;  and 
where  is  there  greater  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  profce- 
sional  skill  and  buHiness  integrity  than  in  tlie  administration  of 
the  various  offices  of  that  same  city  governmenti  Says  a  well 
known  authority  on  this  point,  "  The  city  u  a  great  corporation, 
upon  which  is  devolved  not  an  abstract  duty  only  of  providing 
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for  tlie  pablio  welfare,  but  the  practical  work  of  the  city  in  admiti- 
iBieriog  its  variomt  departmeuta  and  executiiiK  the  public  works 
committed  to  its  care.  No  prudent  individual  or  well-condncted 
busineaa  corpomtion  woald  trust  the  mauagemcut  of  iniiK>rtant 
affairs  to  the  care  of  inesperieneed,  Jncompetentr.  or  inadequately 
[paid  ageotH.  No  good  reason  can  be  given  for  the  adoption  of  a 
different  policy  by  the  city.  The  great  object  in  providin([  for 
the  performance  of  official  services  in  behalf  of  the  olty  should 
be  to  so  rc^inlate  it  that  its  serrants  should,  as  far  as  practicable, 
be  trained  by  experience  and  practice,  and  be  subject  to  proper 
control." 

That  one  city  of  the  civilized  world  is  at  least  approaching  this 
idea  of  muuicipal  government  is  evident  by  the  response  of  Dr. 
Alt>ert  Shaw,  Editor  of  the  Remmc  of  Rcolewn,  when  interroga- 
ted regarding  his  opinion  of  the  city  of  Glaxgow.  "I  had  not 
expected  to  find  in  an  Kaglishspeaking  conntry,"  said  Dr. 
Shaw,  "ao  perfect  an  example  of  civic  u4lmiuii«tnitiou.  The 
whole  people  throagb  their  elected  representatives  look  after  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  community  with  an  ability  and  a  vigilance 
and  a  public  spirit  that  are  simply  admirable.  This  excellence 
lies  in  the  energy  with  which  the  citizens,  having  at  last 
wakened  to  a  sense  of  the  evils  around  them,  have  set  themnelves 
to  abate  those  evils.  The  perfection  of  municipal  machinery 
represents  continuous  and  persistent  effort  to  undo  the  evil 
which  a  long  period  of  htme^  faire  and  indiffeieace  had  allowed, 
to  spring  up." 

As  to  the  fixing  of  responsibility  for  municipal  government 
or  misgovernment,  as  the  case  may  be,  where  it  naturally  bo- 
longs,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  moat  effective  way  to  ac- 
complish this  Ls  by  the  appointment  of  a  strong  executive.  As 
the  city  governments  are  the  outgrowth  of  town  governments,  so 
we  find  many  of  the  characteristics  of  their  progenitors  clingiug 
to  them.  We  find  in  many  instances  their  legislative  bodies 
given  the  most  sweeping  powers.  Take  for  instance  the  city  of 
Boaton,  which  may  be  cited  as  fairly  repreeentative  of  our 
American  municipatitieA,  and,  tracing  back  its  history  to  the 
period  of  town  government,  we  find  almost  from  its  inception  a 
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strongly  legislative  t^pA  of  governiu«ot  prevftiliug.  In<ie«ci  it 
was  not  nutit  1815,  when  the  population  of  tlie  town  had  reaclie)] 
36,000,  and  the  voting  popalation  nnniber&il  Dearly  6,000,  that 
th«  old  form  of  towu  meoting  iu  which  all  the  voters  took  active 
part  was  aupenteded  by  a  niuiiioipa]  form  of  governmeat,  aod 
not  until  IS32  wa»  a  pctitioa  fur  a  city  charter  pre»eate<l  to  Ihr 
legislature.  In  this  petition  it  was  stated  that  it  was  impo«Bible 
to  carry  on  the  government  in  the  old  form.  "That  there  w« 
no  ball  large  enough  to  oontaiii  all  the  legal  voten,  and  if 
Buch  a  room  existed,  the  attendance  would  be  too  large  to  admit 
of  proper  deliberation."  There  we  see  with  what  tenacity  tke 
early  citizens  of  Boston  cluug  to  their  legislative  privileges. 

TToder  the  new  charter  the  mayor  vras  <le<;lari'd  to  Iw  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  corporation,  but  had  uo  power  to  act  in- 
de|>endently  of  the  aldermen.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  con- 
Btituted  one  board,  of  which  the  mayor  was,  ex  officio,  tl»e  pre- 
siding officer.  He  had  a  vote  in  all  ijnestioas,  but  not  the  veto 
power.  In  all  cases  in  which  appointment  to  oftioe  was  di- 
rected to  bo  made  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  the  mayor  had 
the  exclusive  power  of  nomination  ;  bnt  all  important  offi(M.'re. 
except  those  of  the  police,  were  subject  to  annual  election  by 
tlie  cit^  council,  some  of  them  in  convention  of  tvo  branches— 
t.  p.,  the  city  clerk  and  the  city  treasurer — and  others  by  con- 
Onrrent  vote.  The  mayor  and  the  six  aldermen  formed  the  up- 
per brandi  of  the  city  council.  The  common  conncil  of  forty- 
eight  members  (four  trout,  eanli  ward)  formed  the  lower  braoeh 
of  the  city  council,  presided  over  by  one  of  its  own  members 
elected  for  that  purpose  at  the  beginning  of  the  municipal  year. 
Except  in  the  election  of  certain  officers,  determining  the  uan- 
ber  of  representatives  for  the  corporation  to  seud  to  the  general 
court,  and  fixing  the  mayor's  salary,  the  two  branches  were  re- 
paired to  sit  and  act  separately,  each  board  baring  a  negative 
apon  the  proceedings  of  the  other.  In  general  terma,  the  city 
council  had  all  the  powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  inhabitants 
in  town  meeting.  Under  this  system  it  can  be  readily  teen 
the  mayor  or  chiof  executive  was  merely  a  figure  head. 
It  wus  not  long  before  the  need  of  increasing  the  power  of 
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mayor  «'as  felt,  and  in  1SS4  tbin  Rentiuieot  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  charter.  Bot  even  thia  was  not  siivcessful 
an  we  ^hall  see.  The  mayor  was  given  a  qnalified  right  to  veto 
all  actB  of  the  city  council,  and  all  acts  of  either  branch  involv- 
ing an  expenditure  of  money.  Howevei-,  the  general  executive 
powers  of  the  corporation  and  the  administration  of  the  police 
fTeeted  with  the  board  of  aldermen,  twelve  in  number.  The 
»yor  Btill  presided  over  the  board  of  aldermen,  but  without  a 
vote.  This  plan  resulted  in  diminishing  the  power  of  the  chief 
execative  instead  of  incTeaHing  it,  thongh  that  wa^  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  framera  of  tlie  new  charter.  What  they  wanted 
was  to  increaBe  the  responsibility  attaching  to  the  office  of 
mayor,  and  to  make  tJiat  official  the  actual  as  well  us  the  theoret- 
ical head  of  the  city  governments  Under  this  system,  however, 
be  still  remained  but  little  more  than  a  tool  for  the  oouucllmen. 
Tbe  coDDcil  still  controlled  the  election  of  the  beads  of  city  de- 
partments and  the  raising  and  appropriating  of  public  money. 
As  tbe  expenditures  of  tbe  city  increased,  tbe  tax  rate  and  debt 
of  the  same  reached  alarming  proportions.  The  character  and 
nationality  of  the  population  were  also  changing,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  foreign  born  population  began  to  be  felt  as  the 
tide  of  immigration  iticretised.  To  escape  the  heavy  taxes  on 
their  personal  property  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  leading 
citizens  to  establish  their  legal  homes  beyond  tbe  city  limits. 
Increased  city  expenditures  necessitated  increased  municipal 
service  by  the  council  committee,  and  in  tbe  absence  of  any  di- 
rect compensation  an  indirect  compensation  was  songbt  by  nn- 
scrnpnlous  members,  nnd  a  marked  deterioration  in  the  char- 
acter of  this  governiug  body  naturally  resulted. 

"  But  so  long  as  tbe  city  oonncil  was  permitt«d  to  exerciBe  ex- 
ecutive as  well  as  legislative  powers,  to  raise  an  nnlimited 
amount  of  money  by  taxation,  aud  also  by  borrowing  on  the 
city's  credit,  and  to  make  its  committees  tbe  real  heads  of  the 
executive  department  which  had  the  spending  of  tbe  money  BO 
laised,  it  was  impossible  long  to  preserve  a  high  standard  of 
effldenoy,  economy,  or  even  honesty.  Under  this  vicious  system 
of  administration  several  of  the  principal  executive  departments 
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of  Che  government  were  rednoed  to  »nc]i  a  state  of  incompe- 
tence and  oorraption  tliat  the  preiumre  or  pablic  opinion  com- 
pelled »  parliHl  i-oforin  by  subsUtuli iig  for  the  city  council  com- 
mittees, romuifitiioDere  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  confirt 
by  tJte  concurreDt  vote  of  the  fttderuien  and  oonncilnieo." 

In  1873  this  reform  movement  was  given  a  farther  impetoa  by 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  able  and  repreeentative 
oitizena  to  attend  to  the  reviaiou  of  the  charter  and  other  lava 
pertaining  to  the  city.  After  two  years  of  carefol  inrestigatioo 
thia  committee  submitted  its  report  tonching  npon  erery  impor- 
tant feature  of  municipal  gorerument  and  reviewing  moat 
thoroughly  the  progress  of  the  city  to  that  date.  Among  the 
mauy  reformit  recommended  was  that  of  relioviug  the  oonncil  nf 
its  executive  duties  by  vesting  said  dutiea  in  the  mayor.  The 
principal  reason  assigned  for  this  change  was  that  by  so  doii% 
the  council  would  be  relieved  from  the  trouble  incident  to  the 
selection  of  the  subordinate  executive  officers,  and  ita  com- 
mittees thus  beiug  free  from  executive  duty,  it  will  be  powiUe 
for  men  of  business,  competent  and  trnstworthy,  who  bave^ 
with  all  honest  citizens,  a  common  and  personal  interettt  in  the 
public  welfare,  to  take  part  iu  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government. 

The  commission  farther  recommended  that,  "  In  order  lo 
carry  out  the  idea  of  separating  the  executive  fVom  the  legisla- 
tive department,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mayor  should  have  the 
appointment  of  all  heads  of  executive  departments.  There  are 
also  serious  objections  to  plactug  the  power  of  confirmation  in 
the  legislative  branch.  It  is  in  violation  of  the  principle  which, 
as  we  have  shown,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  responsible  govern- 
ment. IIuw,  theu,  can  we  place  a  check  upon  the  turbltrary  ex- 
ercise of  power  without  unduly  interfering  with  the  esecntive 
power  and  responsibility  T  The  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
prol>lem  appears  to  be  the  establishment  of  an  executive  ooimeU, 
composed  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  elected  from  Uie  clti- 
sens  at  large  upon  the  minority-representation  plan.  We  pro- 
pose, tberoforo,  that  at  the  eloction  of  mayor  and  membera  of 
the  city  council  each  voter  shall  vote  for  three  esecntive  conn- 
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cilora,  and  thnt  the  five  persons  baviug  Che  highest  number  of 
Toteti  iQ  the  whole  city  shall  be  declared  elected;  tJiat  the  per- 
AODH  so  elected  sball  constitute  nn  executive  council  to  net  upon 
the  mayor's  appointments  ot  city  officers :  that  they,  with  the 
mayor,  »hslt  exercise  the  power  now  vested  iu  the  street  com- 
missioner?), and  shall  aliro  perform  certain  duties  now  performed 
by  the  boiird  of  aldenueu  in  relation  to  the  iuHi)ection  of  per- 
sona and  houses  of  detention,  the  payment  of  state  aid,  and  the 
auditing  of  county  accounts.  The  oflico  being  one  of  real  power 
and  importance,  but  one  which  will  not  require  so  much  time 
■s  the  present  alderm»riio  office,  with  its  execntire  and  legisla- 
tive dutiefi,  will  call  for,  and  be  likely  to  attract  public-spirited 
and  substantial  citi7.eu9,  who,  whether  in  the  ui^ority  or  miaor- 
ity,  will  be  iu  a  position  to  make  their  influence  felt." 

Another  reason  why  the  mayor  should  have  the  initiative  In 
the  appointment  of  the  executive  officers  who  have  charge  of 
the  several  city  departments  is,  because,  "It  is  contrary  to  the 
first  principles  of  good  governiuent  to  give  to  the  legislative 
body,  which  has  control  of  the  public  power,  the  election  or  con- 
trol— for  the  election  carries  with  it  the  control,  no  matter  what 
the  laws  and  ordinances  provide  to  the  contrary — of  the  iudt- 
viduals  by  whom  the  mouey  is  to  be  expended."  "The  most 
we  can  demand  of  the  organic  law  is  that  it  shall  give  free  play 
to  the  better  social  forces,  make  public  servauts  responsible  for 
their  actJt,  and  put  the  minority  in  a  position  to  enforce  that  re- 
sponsibility, and  to  detect,  expose,  and  punish  tfae  betrayal  of 
public  trust." 

Of  course  it  could  hnrdly  be  expected  that  tlie  report  of  the 
above  commiiwiou  would  be  accepted,  or  even  meet  as  a  whole 
with  the  approval  of  the  then  existing  city  council,  and  such  in- 
deed was  the  case.  But  the  citizens  being  thoroughly  aroused 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  bands,  and  a  citizens'  municipal 
reform  association  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
^Cbe  necessary  changes.  The  plan  finally  agreed  upon  by  this 
ciatioD  comprised  many  of  the  features  of  that  proposed  by 
tbe  commission.  In  order  to  secure  harmony  and  united  sup- 
port of  the  citizens,  some  of  whom  doubted  the  advisability  of 
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rednciiig  the  legislative  dspartment  of  the  goTernni«Dt  to  oWj 
body,  and  also  the  expediency  of  givins  the  mayor  the  eote 
power  of  appoiutuvut,  a  oumpromise  ns  eflSected  by  which 
"the  two  branches  of  the  city  cooncil  vere  retained  in  tbetr 
original  form,  but  without  executive  power,  and  the  mayor  wai 
aaUiorized  to  appoint  all  city  officers,  snbject  to  ooafirmation  by 
the  aldomien,  and  to  remove  any  of  Uiem  for  snch  canse  as  he 
might  deem  sufficient,  a  distinct  statement  of  the  caose  being 
given  in  his  order  for  removal.  The  mayor  was  also  nnthorixed 
to  veto,  oubject  to  the  ii»iial  qualiflcations,  the  separate  items  in 
any  ordinance  or  order  involving  an  appropriation  or  expeadi- 
tnre  of  money."  The  plan  as  agreed  upon  by  the  citizens'  as- 
sociation went  into  effect  without  material  alteration  the  same 
year,  1885. 

Under  the  present  system  of  municipal  gOTeroment  in  Boston 
"the  mayor  holds  his  office  for  one  year,  from  the  first  Monday 
in  January.  His  salary,  as  fixed  by  the  city  council,  is  itlO.OW). 
The  executive  powers  of  the  city  are  vested  in  him,  *  to  be  ex- 
ercised through  tlie  several  officers  and  boards  of  the  cf^  ia 
their  respective  departments,  under  liis  general  8uper\-lsion  and 
control.'  He  appoints,  snbject  to  confirmation  of  the  board  of 
aldermen,  all  the  principal  officei'S  and  boards  (except  the  board 
of  police,  the  street  commissioners,  and  the  metaengers  and 
clerks  iu  utteudauce  upon  llie  city  coiiucil),  and  may  remove 
any  of  them  for  such  cause  as  he  shall  specify  in  the  order  E<>r 
removal.  He  is  required  to  call  together  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments once  a  month,  or  oftener,  for  consaltation  and  advice 
apon  the  affairs  of  the  city.  Every  ordinauce,  order,  resolntioo, 
or  vote  of  the  city  council,  and  every  act  of  either  branch,  or  of 
tlie  school  committee,  involving  an  expenditure  of  money,  mnat 
be  presented  to  the  mayor  for  bis  approval ;  and  in  case  of 
orders,  etc.,  iuvolvicig  the  expenditrire  of  money,  if  there  ve 
separate  itemR,  he  may  approve  some  of  the  items  or  sums,  and 
disivpprove  oIliurH.  Any  ordinance,  order,  items,  or  sutne  dis- 
approved shall  not  be  in  force  unlew  reconsidered  and  approved 
by  A  two  thirds  vote  of  the  members  of  the  city  conncil  present 
when  the  vote  is  taken.    The  annual  estimateB  of  expenditom 
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reqaired  by  the  tteveral  depArtments  are  sent  to  the  mayor  Tor 
examinatiOD,  add  he  is  required  U>  gabmit  tbem,  n-ilh  l)l8  recom- 
mendation thereon,  to  the  city  oonncil.  All  coutracls  in  which 
tlie  ariitiuut  involved  exceeds  91,000  require  the  written  approval 
of  the  mayor ;  all  drafts  upon  the  city  treasury,  and  all  certifi- 
cate«i  of  indebt^aess,  at»o  require  his  approval ;  and  all  couvey- 
aoces,  and  leases  of  city  land,  and  all  other  iDStriiments  under 
seal,  executed  in  behalf  of  the  city,  must  bo  signed  and  deliv- 
ered by  him." 

"The  city  council  Is  composed  of  two  branches,  vis.:  the 
board  of  aldermen,  and  the  commou  council.  Neither  the  city 
conncil,  nor  either  branch,  nor  any  member  or  committee,  Ift 
allowed  to  take  part,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  em- 
ployment of  labor,  the  making  of  contracts,  the  purchase  of 
materials  or  supplies;  or  in  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  executive 
or  administrative  business  of  the  city  ;  or  in  the  expenditure  of 
public  money,  except  such  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  contin- 
gent or  incidental  expenses  of  the  city  council  or  either  branch. 
The  powertt  conferred  upon  the  city  council  by  the  charters  of 
1822  and  1S34,  namely,  'to  make  all  snch  needful  and  salutary 
by-laws  and  ordiusnces,  not  iaconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this 
commonwealth,  as  towns  by  snch  laws  have  power  to  make  and 
tttablish  ;  to  proscribe  the  duties  and  fix  the  compousation  of 
city  officeiB;  to  lay  and  assess  taxes  for  all  purposeti  for  which 
towns  are  by  law  required  or  authorized  to  assess  and  grant 
money ;  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  such  taxes,  make  ap- 
propriations of  all  public  money,  and  take  measures  for  a  just 
and  prompt  account  thereof — are  still  in  force.  But  tJiere  haA 
now  been  placed  a  limit  upon  the  rate  of  taxation  and  th« 
amount  of  municipal  indebted  ueas."  * 

What  is  true  of  the  development  of  Boston's  municipal  sys- 
tem  may   be  said   to   be    measurably    true    of   those   of  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  and  many  other  large  cities  of 
the  Union.     The  tendency  is  toward  a  couwutnttiou  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power  <:oupled  with  a  restricting  and    defining    of  the 
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leftlRlatire  power,  pflrticnlnrly  in  the  mutter  of  raifiiD{:  and  sp- 
propriatiDK  the  public  mouey. 

Perliaps  no  better  example  of  a  ntroog  executive  mnnicipal 
goveminent  cuu  be  found  than  that  which  was  afforded  by  tJtv 
city  of  Brooklyn,  y.  Y.,  under  ihe  adminiiitrution  of  Mayor 
Setti  Low.  The  doctrine  of  individual  re»pouHibiIity  on  the 
part  of  the  chief  executive  to  the  people  at  large  la  here  amply 
illustrated  and  its  wisdom  proven.  One  of  the  chief  difficnl- 
tie»  in  the  way  of  good  municipal  government  to-day  is,  as  we 
have  stated,  the  irreeponsibility  of  city  ofUoeni.  Officers  are 
not  elected  because  of  individnal  merit  and  iiecnllar  fltnei»  far 
the  responsibility  imposed  upon  tJiem,  but  are  chosen  rather  for 
expediency  or  to  placate  party  interesta.  Under  this  method 
errors  are  naavoidable,  and  when  made  each  officer  seeks  to 
shift  the  respuiisibility  on  to  the  shoulder  of  another.  Id  the 
largest  cities  of  the  country,  where  those  evils  are  roost  severely 
felt,  the  present  leudeucy  is  to  ludgw  with  the  mayor  the  abso- 
lute power  of  appointment  of  all  the  esecutive  officers  of  the 
city.  This  gives  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  efBcient  sd- 
miniHtration,  namely,  power  coupled  with  I'mponsibitity  to  a 
-constituottcy  which  can  readily  call  it«  beneticiary  to  account. 
This  was  substantially  the  policy  adopted  by  Brooklyn.  IIb 
mayor  was  elected  for  a  term  of  two  yearn  and  took  hia  office  oa 
the  first  of  Jauuary.  The  great  administrative  departments  of 
the  city  were  carried  on  for  him  for  one  month  by  the  ap- 
pointees of  his  predecessors.  On  the  first  of  February  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  mayor  to  appoint,  without  coulirmation  hj 
the  common  council,  all  the  lieads  of  the  execntive  departments. 
7hei)o  appoiutmentfi  were  for  a  term  of  two  yean,  so  that  each 
newly  elected  mayor  enjoyed  the  opportnolty  of  creatlug  an  ad- 
ministration in  harmony  with  himself,  and  for  which  he  must 
be  responsible.  If  uuder  this  form  of  ail  ministration  tJiere  is 
poor  municipal  government  there  is  certainly  no  difficulty  in 
placing  the  responsibility  for  it,  and  the  remedy  at  the  polls  is 
completely  within  the  bands  of  the  voting  body  of  citizens  and 
not  subject  to  "bossism"  and  "ring  rule."  T7ntJI  some  such  sya- 
tern  of  concentration  is  adopted,  it  ia  useless  to  expect  in  any 
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city  a  truly  efficient  city  goverDiueut.  To  go  a  step  further  in 
thia  problem,  each  of  the  executive  depnrtmetitR  of  a  city  shoiild 
be  committed  to  a  single  bead.  The  priociple  of  personal  re- 
aponsibility  of  each  one  of  thone  heada  of  dei>artiuentR  to  hia 
superior,  rnumt  be  thoroughly  infuued  into  every  branch  of  muni- 
cipal government,  and  the  mayor  onght  to  he  given  not  only  the 
right  (o  appoint  thefie  varioos  heads  of  departments,  but  also 
the  right  to  remove  them  upon  good  cause  shown,  so  that  at  nil 
times  he  may  be  held  directly  responsible  for  efficient  adminis- 
tration in  all  branches  of  the  city  government.  This  relation 
gives  a  city  government  exactly  the  element  required,  namely, 
a  responsibility  to  a  common  head,  vho  is  in  turn  himself  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  of  the  city.  It  also  renders  intelligent 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  people  a  comparatively  f>^y  matter, 
when  they  have  Income  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  knowledge 
tliat  efflcient  administration  of  their  city's  goveniment  depends 
almost  wholly  upon  their  selection  of  a  capable  mayor.  This  is 
a  proposition  which  even  the  most  ignoraut  cannot  tail  to  com- 
prehend. 

We  come  now  to  the  discussion  of  the  last  of  the  three  princi- 
pal difficulties  which  beset  the  pathway  of  city  government, 
namely,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  and  its  relation  to  au 
expeditions  and  safe  expenditure  of  funds  in  improvements,  and 
general  municipal  administration. 

One  of  the  chief  evils  of  luuuicipul  finance  is  the  placing  of 
the  power  to  raise  money  by  taxation  and  borrowing  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  department  of  city  government  which  controls  ' 
its  expenditure.  This  sabject  we  have  already  treated  at  some 
length  in  our  previous  investigations  of  the  city  government  of 
DoMon,  and  there  a  reasonable  solatioa  of  the  problem  was 
reached  by  giving  the  mayor  the  power  of  appointing  (he 
officers  who  are  to  administer  the  city's  finances,  and  vesting  in 
tJie  mayor  a  strong  veto  power  over  reckless  expenditure  of  city 
fands.  By  the  exercise  of  a  wise  foresight  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  executive,  in  a  properly  couiiitituted  system  of  municipal 
government,  but  little  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  so 
directing  municipal  expenditures  a»  bo  obtaiu  for  the  mnnlcl- 
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pality  the  maximum  beneUt  for  the  mimmaai  outlay,  and,  by 
placing  city  contracts  In  ttie  hands  of  responsible  parties,  re- 
gardless of  patronage  and  Bocalled  ''political  pall,"  to  lusnre 
the  faithful  and  thorough  execntiau  of  all  work.  Thoa,  it  will 
1)6  obvious  to  every  student  of  municipal  reform,  to  everj"  ad- 
vocate of  good  niuuicipal  government,  that  the  only  method  of 
city  goverament  whicli  hds  proven  and  will  continue  to  prove 
itself  a  thorough  micceHH,  is  that,  which,  while  it  fixes  tbe 
element  of  respoDsibility  upon  the  proper  officer*,  brings  to 
their  aid  tbe  loyal  support  of  the  inielllgent  Imdy  of  citizeoa. 

Fbkoebiok  \V.  Kellt. 


THE  REAL  ESTATE  LAW  OF  EGYPT  IN"  THE  TLME  OF 

JOSEPH. 

AY  H.   X.   I.OUXHRRRBY. 

WHEN  Joeepb  was  the  seoond  ruler  of  Egypt,  he  was  in- 
etrUEueatal  in  securing  a  taw  which  made  the  kiug  tho 
owner  of  oil  the  agricultural  land  in  the  kingdom,  except  the 
land  owned  by  the  priests.  The  question  preheats  itself  for  our 
consideration,  was  this  a  wise  and  Just  law  t 

To  understand  the  wisdom  or  the  unwisdom,  the  equity  or 
want  of  equity  of  thin  statute,  It  is  neceesaiy  to  know  something 
of  the  people  to  whom  the  law  was  given,  and  something  of  the 
character  of  the  government  under  which  they  lived.  For  this 
purpose  I  shall  mentiou  aome  of  the  oharacteriBtics  of  the  people 
and  shall  descritw  the  character  of  the  goveniuient. 

The  people  were  separated  from  one  nnothei'  into  classea,  or 
cttstcft.  These  classes  are  divided  differently  by  t;h«  old  his- 
torians— some  giving  a  greater  number  and  some  a  less;  but 
they  all  nuite  in  giving  the  precedence  to  the  priestly  cloin. 
"The  priesthood  formed  the  really  privileged  class  of  the 
Egyptian  nation."  It  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say 
that  they  forme<l  the  ouly  privileged  class.  They  had  the 
knowledge,  the  wealth,  the  influence.  They  were  not  only 
priests — they  were  also  princes,  attendants  upon  the  sovereign, 
councilors,  lords  temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual,  answering  to 
the  nobility  of  mmleru  times.*  In  the  early  history  of  Egypt^ 
the  king  had  to  belong  to  this  class,  or  be  admitted  into  it,  be- 
fore he  assumed  the  sovereignty.f  While  they  performed  social 
duties  and  had  social  virtues,  and  did  enjoin  and  practice  a  kind 
of  morality,  and  by  word  and  example  did  restrain  the  wicked- 
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iiess  or  Uie  people,  Uiey  were,  neverthelees,  c-tiDning,  covet 
grasping,  teoaciotiH  of  Uioir  rights,  giTeu  to  fraud,  trielcery, 
deceit,  living  in  exae  and  luxury,  teachiDR  the  people  as  trnths 
what  they  knew  to  be  fables.'  All  oUier  classes  not  only 
ranked  below  them,  but  were  as  completely  cut  off  from  them  as 
thou^b  they  belonged  to  another  race.  They  held  the  key  to 
learning,  possessing  all  the  secrets  of  religion  (or  what  were 
conceived  to  be  the  secrets  of  religion),  which  they  kept  caiw- 
fully  concealed,  bidden  from  the  sight,  and  by  this  tneaos 
acqaired  and  retained  the  power  and  the  pre  eminence  over  the 
people  which  such  an  advantage  would  give  them. 

Opposite  to  the  priesthood  in  the  social  Hcalc,  the  lowest  class 
or  cla88««  were  tho^e  who  i)erformed  manual  lalmr,  including  the 
great  mass  of  all  tboee  who  make  the  wealth  and  the  prosperity 
of  a  country — the  agriculturists,  the  herdsmen,  the  shepherds,  the 
artisans.  These,  however  well  versed  and  capable  in  their 
several  callings,  were,  outside  their  occupations,  ignorant  in  the 
extreme,  and  as  degraded  ail  they  were  ignorant.  They  coold 
never  rise  above  the  station  in  which  they  were  boro — at  least  it 
was  not  expected  that  they  woutd.t  Each  man  followed  the 
occupation  of  his  father.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, darkness  covered  the  eiarth,  and  gross  darkneas  the  people, 
and  it  is  very  certain  that  the  dark  plaoca  of  the  eArtli  were  fall 
of  r.he  habitations  of  cruelly.  I^ypt  was  no  exception  to  this; 
high  as  was  the  state  of  its  civilization  and  of  its  enlightenment, 
it  was  the  civilization  and  enlightenment  of  a  heathen  and  of  an 
idolatrons  nation,  having  in  it  all  the  wickedness  and  vice  and 
cruelty  of  heathenism.  Kven  though  exceptional  instaiioes  may 
have  appeared  of  men  who  were  lifted  into  a  higher  rv^ion  and 
breathed  a  purer  air,  we  need  make  no  mistake  in  judging  of 
the  character  of  the  Egyptians — a  few  men,  a  few  families 
among  the  highest  and  eveu  among  the  poorest  and  the  bambleet. 
who,  it  may  be,  were  seekers  after  God ;  the  majority,  delMMd, 
superatilions,  false,  oorrnpt,  loving  the  darkncm,  chooung  it 
rather  than  the  light.     Bat  while  heathenism  rvdueen  all  the 
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bigbest  and  tbe  lowest  to  a  cruel  bandage,  it  preasea  tbe  heaviest 
and  the  harde^tt  upon  those  who  are  the  lowest  in  tJie  social 
B(!ale.  For  tliem  it  has  o»  mercy,  no  pity.  As  it  is  to  day  in 
the  heathen  world,  bo  it  was  three  thousand  years  ago.  The 
laborer,  answering  to  the  modern  fellah,  wn»  the  most  oppressed, 
the  most  helpless,  and  the  least  guilty  uf  the  people  of  Egypt. 
Praise  of  the  beautiful  mythology  of  the  old  pagan  religions  is 
nioHtly  affectation;  and  all  talk  about  the  virtue,  the  humanity, 
and  the  refinemeut  of  the  heathen,  civilized  or  barbarous, 
ancient  or  modern,  comes  from  those  who  are  not  brought  in 
contact  with  tUeiu  and  who  are  at  a  safe  distAnce  from  them. 

As  to  tbe  government  under  which  they  lived,  it  could,  from 
tbe  very  necessity  of  the  c«se,  Ite  little  less  than  a  despotism. 
They  were  fitted  for  only  this  kind  of  government.  Hnch  it 
hod  been  for  generations  before  this-— a  despotism,  hard,  eniel, 
in  which  the  rights  of  the  people  were  not  esteemed  of  as  much 
account  as  those  of  the  beastj^  of  tbe  field.  The  construction  of 
tbe  pyramids  and  of  other  works  as  wonderful,  could  only  have 
boeu  accomplished  by  the  servitude  of  the  mnlcitndo,  by  burden- 
some taxation,  by  the  forced  and  unpaid  labor  of  millions,  and 
by  a  reckless  wastage  of  human  life.  Kings,  who  had  the  power 
to  compel  a  people  to  build  for  themselves  such  tombs  and  mon- 
umcuts,  must  have  been  oppressors  whom  none  dared  to  resist. 
That  they  were  thought  to  be  such  is  evident  by  the  execration 
in  which  they  were  held  by  all  after  generations. 

Now  was  the  government  any  different  in  the  time  of  Joseph  t 
Were  the  people  any  the  less  an  enslaved  people  t  And  by  the 
people  I  mean  the  great  body  of  the  laborers.  Was  tbe  power 
of  the  king  over  the  people  limited,  or  was  it  well  nigh 
supreme  t  To  answer  such  qnestions  we  must  confine  ourselvee 
to  tbe  narrative  in  Genesis.  The  earliest  profane  history  which 
makes  mention  of  Egypt  was  written  more  than  a  thousand 
yeani  after  this  date,  and  affords  us  but  little  help.  Xor  can  tbe 
monuments  of  that  olden  age  throw  mnch  light  upon  these  ((ues- 
tiona.  All  our  knowledge  of  the  political  state  of  tbe  kingdom 
at  this  time  must  be  gathered  from  the  few  incidental  allnsions 
in  the  life  of  Joseph.    These  references  give  na  a  few  facts ; 
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they  nittke  do  pretension  to  furnlah  tis  »ny  historical  details; 
they  are  only  tiiile  lights  throvn  upon  the  canra.<i  iu  describing 
the  fortunent  of  the  chit'lron  of  Igrael.  From  what  w  ran  leam 
from  these  few  referennes  to  Pharaoh,  lie  seeina  to  lt»ve  been  M 
a  monarch  clothed  with  an  authority  little  short  of  absolute. 
He  imprisons  the  chief  butler  and  the  chief  baker  npon  his  own 
Tolitlon.*  According  to  his  own  picasaro  or  caprice,  he  restored 
the  chief  butler  to  his  office,  and  he  behended  or  cmcifled  the 
«hief  baker.f  He  made  Joseph  the  chief  ruler  in  the  laod, 
aud  gave  him  an  unlimited  authority,  setting  him  above  all  U>e 
priiice.s  in  ttic  kingdom.  "And  Pliaraob  Ktid  unto  Joseph,  I 
am  Pharnoh  ;  and  wlthont  thee  shall  no  man  lift  np  his  hand  or 
his  foot  in  all  the  laud  of  J^gypt."!  Such  acta  and  sach 
language  become  only  an  arbitrary  sovereign. 

The  only  exception  to  this  full  and  complete  sovereignty  vae 
in  the  case  of  the  priesthood.  Haughty  and  arrogant,  tliey  were 
a  power  above  the  state.  The  king  did  not  dare  to  rink  their 
opposition,  or  to  incur  their  enmity  ;  or  to  ni>e<ik  more  consid- 
erately, it  would  not  hare  lieen  wine  to  have  come  into  conflict 
with  Diem.  So  when  the  king  made  Joseph  the  second  ruler  in 
the  kingdom,  "he  gave  him  to  wife  Aaenath,  the  daughter  of 
Potjpherah,  priest  of  Ou."||  This  could  have  been  nothing  1«« 
than  an  act  of  state  policy  to  conciliate  the  priesthood  to  the 
appointment  of  a  foreigner  to  be  viEier,  and  to  secure  for  him 
their  favor.  Lat«r  still,  when  Josejih  bought  all  tlie  laud  of 
Egypt  and  made  the  king  the  solo  owner  of  it,  the  land  of  the 
priests  was  excepted.  The  rest  of  the  people  yielded  ;  the 
priests  were  too  strong  to  yield,  and  not  only  did  they  keep 
their  land  during  the  seven  years  of  famine,  but  they  were  also 
supported  at  the  public  exi)euse.  "  Only  the  land  of  the  priesla 
tmught  he  not ;  for  the  priests  had  a  portion  from  Pharaoh  and 
did  cat  their  portion  which  Phanioh  gave  thorn  ;  wherefore  tbey 
sold  not  their  land."g  This  incident  reveals  the  ability  of  the 
pricstbooil  to  resist  the  king,  and  the  fear  of  the  king  to  ofliend 
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tbem.  Despotic  t»  the  ktu^  wos,  liis  despolmm  was  held  In 
check  by  tite  power  of  the  priesthood.  Hia  word  was  the  only 
law;  he  could  goveru  nil  otlier  ctns-scs  exoept  this.  This  eluss 
had  rigfala  and  privileges  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  people ; 
rights  aud  privileges  apon  which  it  wonld  uot  be  pnideat  for 
the  king  to  encroach. 

This  I  believe  to  be  a  true  statemeut  of  the  condition  of  th« 
people,  and  of  the  character  of  the  government  when  this  lav 
vent  into  effect 

Joseph  was  the  aathor  of  the  law  which  made  the  king  the 
owner  of  tlie  lituds  aud  also  of  the  flocks  and  herds.  What 
design  could  he  have  had  in  making  iti  Was  it  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  king  bo  strengthen  an  irresponsible  and  arbitrary 
authority,  and  to  bring  the  people  uuder  a  more  hopeless  and 
abject  bondage  t  Sharpe,  in  his  history  of  Bgypt,  says:  "What- 
ever little  political  freedom  Lower  Egypt  had  l)efore  possessed, 
wa»  then  crushed,  and  Joseph  assisted  in  reducing  the  whole  of 
the  people  of  the  Delta  to  a  more  regular  state  of  legal  slavery." 
But  the  vesting  of  the  title  of  all  the  land  in  Eg3^t  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  according  to  the  provisions  of  tJiis  law,  gave  liim  no 
nwre  control  over  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  than  he  had  before. 
Tb6t«  is  no  evidence  that  he  could  dispossetts  them  of  their  land ; 
and  if  he  did,  he  would  gain  nothing  by  so  doing.  It  did  not 
a<Id  to  his  revenues.  Before  this  statute  was  enacted  he  hail  the 
power  bo  collect  one  fifth  of  all  the  income  of  the  land  ;  and  how 
much  more  he  oould  collect  we  do  not  know.*  This  one  fifth 
was  a  special  tax  for  a  special  purpose,  and  was  a  tax  added  to 
the  other  taxes.  He  could  collect  no  more  than  one  filth  after 
the  statute  was  pnt  in  force.  That  was  made  the  HmiL  A.S  to 
those  who  owned  the  lauds  aud  worked  them,  the  change  in  the 
title  made  no  change  iu  their  situation.  They  were  still  holding 
the  same  laud  which  they  held  l>efore.  The  iucome  from  it  was 
as  secure  to  them  as  it  had  been.  The  flocks  were  still  in  their 
keeping,  and  all  the  income  from  the  flocks  belonged  to  them. 
They  stood  precisely  upon  the  same  footing  as  to  the  means  of 
livelihood  and  the  acquisition  of  property  as  they  had  always 
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stood.  It  does  uot  appear  that  tlie  law  did  any  inja«tice  by 
iiiterfcriDg  witJi  previously  vcet«d  rights.  Ah  for  as  we  can 
learn  from  the  narrative,  tbe  lessees  tilled  the  very  fields  which 
thoy  had  owned  before  the  seven  year*'  famine.  There  is  on 
proof  that  there  was  anything  rerolntionary  in  the  law  or  in  its 
application.  In  the  reasi^igtiment  of  the  lands  to  the  original 
owners  there  may  have  been  some  readjustments  in  tbe  intetcetB  ^y 
of  equity — a  kind  of  reapportioninent  which,  witboat  doing  in*  ^H 
jostioe,  njay  have  been  wise  and  judicions.  Long-condnned 
wrongs  may  have  boeu  redressed ;  claims  fonnded  o|>on  fraud 
and  violence  may  have  been  set  aside  ;  old  abuses  (Connected  with 
the  ownership  au<l  ciiltivntiou  of  the  laud  may  have  been  swept 
away.  This  is  only  conjecture ;  we  cannot  prove  that  thew 
things  were  done.  Bnt  making  all  allowance  for  soch  change^ 
the  natural  and  the  legitimate  inference  is  that  each  man,  that 
each  family,  had  the  possessions  that  it  had  before  the  titi* 
passed  to  the  king. 

Supposing  this  to  have  been  so,  the  qnestiou  comc«  up,  what 
would  be  the  eonseqneucas,  Uie  effects  of  this  law,  if  its  pro- 
visions were  carried  out  t 

One  eflfect  of  tbe  law  wonid  be  to  glTe  permanency,  sta- 
bility, to  a  man's  possessions,  both  in  land  and  Hooks.  The 
ehuuge  of  title  did  not  take  his  land  out  of  his  hands  ;  he  still 
held  it  just  tbe  same  as  when  the  title  was  in  his  own  aame. 
It  WHS  still  bis  to  nse  as  a  luisbandman.  By  the  Sctloa  of  tlw 
law  the  king  had  become  tbe  owner ;  tbe  cnltivator  had  be- 
come tbe  lessee  ;  yet  a  lessee  with  certain  lixed  rights  that  tbe 
king  c«uld  not  diatnrb.  The  payment  of  the  income  tax  from 
year  to  year  made  his  land  secnre  to  hitn.  It  roay  be  said  thit 
a  failure  to  pay  tbe  income  tax  would  be  followed  by  dispooaes- 
sion.  So  it  would  ;  and  were  the  title  in  his  own  name,  tbe 
nonpayment  of  tbe  taxes  would  deprive  him  of  hia  land,  joit 
the  same.  Bnt  under  this  new  law,  tbe  failnre  to  pay  his  taxes 
would  be  the  only  way  in  which  be  could  loM  bis  land.  Debtt, 
financial  ombarrassiiients,  straitened  clrcnmstances,  oould  not 
place  a  man  in  such  a  sitnatioQ  that  he  would  have  to  give 
up  either  his  land  or  bis  flocks.     The  unacrapnloua,  hard,  eX- 
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ai^ting  man,  loaning  his  mouvy  npoD  UBury,  coiild  not  take  the 
land  of  bis  improrident  neighbor,  for  the  reaeon  that  it  was 
held  by  the  king,  and  so  the  title  could  not  be  transferred  from 
one  part;  to  another.  The  lessee  himself  was  denied  all  right 
of  selling  it  or  of  disposing  of  it  iu  any  way,  for  the  reason 
tliat  it  waa  not  his  to  dispose  of;  but  the  inoome  of  the  land, 
all  the  increase  of  the  flocks,  would  be  his  to  use  v&  he  saw  fit. 
After  his  death,  inasmuch  as  the  sons  followed  the  occupation 
of  the  father,  it  would  seem  to  have  gone  to  them  by  a  natural 
law  of  inheritance,  and  thns  be  retained  in  the  family  trom  gen- 
eration to  generation. 

Another  eCTect  of  the  law  would  be  to  prevent  the  aocnmola- 
don  of  lands  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals.  The  invest- 
ment in  lands  Is  everywhere  a  passion  among  men.  The  safety 
and  security  of  such  an  investment  make  it  an  object  for  capi- 
talists to  secure  it.  The  adding  of  field  to  field  has  been  an  evil 
from  which  all  countries  have  sufiored.  Was  Egypt  soffering 
from  this  evil  t  Were  large  parts  of  the  land  passing  ont  of  the 
hands  of  the  cultivators  and  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  few  1 
This  law,  while  it  could  not  reverse  the  acts  of  the  past,  could 
arrest  t^he  evil  at  its  present  atandpoiat,  and  stop  all  such  acou- 
malatioDs  iu  the  future,  which  it  did  most  effectually. 

Another  effect  of  tbia  law  would  be  to  check  any  farther 
appropriation  of  the  lauds  of  the  people  I)y  the  priesthood.  In 
the  time  of  Joseph  the  priesthood  were  the  owners  of  extensive 
tractB  of  land.  Later  than  his  time,  we  know  that  they  owned 
one  third  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  they  owned  not  far  from  that  iu  bis  day.  How 
they  became  the  owners  of  such  landed  possessions  we  cannot 
say.  The  obscority  which  rests  upon  tliose  early  times  forbids 
all  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  such  properties  were 
obtained.  But  if  we  should  assume  thut  these  lands  were  acquired 
by  the  nae  of  all  those  arts  and  artifices  which  an  educated  and 
crafty  priesthood  knew  how  to  employ  upon  men  wlio  were  in 
subjection  to  them,  and  whom  they  kept  purposely  in  darkness 
by  working  opon  their  ignorance,  theii'  credulity,  and  their 
superstition ;  by  appealing  to  their  fears  in  extreme  moments  of 
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life;  by  making  them  belieye,  when  antler  tJie  prensare  of' 
reuiOTse  for  crimes  oonitnltted,  Uialftgiftof  lands  to  the  goda 
would  expiate  sach  crimen  and  woald  atone  for  mn.  If  we 
afisuuie  that  these  lands  were  aojulred  by  such  mcaus,  we  might 
not  be  aBsuminf;  anything  bnt  the  trnth.  In  thin  way  the 
Catholic  Cborch,  from  age  to  age,  got  within  its  grasp  the  best  and 
the  nioet  valnable  lands  in  every  coantry  in  which  it  was  in  the 
ascendant.  The  priesthood  of  Egypt  had  as  much  power  orer 
the  people,^  and  conld  bring  to  t>ear  npon  tbem  the  saiae 
spiritnal  terrore  which  the  Catholic  clergy  conld.t  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Egyptian  priesthood  would  be  any  the  less 
ecrupnlous  than  the  Catholic  priesthood  I  It  is  true  we  cannot 
prove,  ns  we  can  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Ohnrch,  that  th«y 
used  the  same  means  which  that  church  found  so  auccesarnl.  To 
say  that  they  did  this  would  be  only  an  amuniptJon,  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  It  may  bo  a  veiy  reasonable  and  a  very 
probable  awiumption,  an  amumption  amounting  almost  to  a 
certainty.  This  law  would  meet  an  evil  of  this  kind ;  it  woald 
forever  cut  the  priesthood  oft  ttom  alienating  tlie  lands  of  the 
people.  While  the  law  was  in  force  the  lessee  of  the  land  bad 
no  power  to  give  it  away,  and  the  king,  whatever  his  derotioo 
to  the  priesthood  might  be,  could  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
the  lessee  as  long  as  he  complied  with  the  law  in  the  payment  of 
his  taxes. 

Another  effbct  of  the  law  was  to  establish  a  tLxed  rate  of  taxa- 
tion and  to  eet  a  limit  to  the  taxation  of  the  people.  To  a 
people  under  a  government  like  that  of  Egypt,  a  rate  of  taxatfaJo 
that  vas  both  fixed  and  limited  and  graduated  to  their  ciroum- 
stanoos  wonid  be  a  boon.  This  boou  the  law  of  Joseph  granted 
them.  While  it  recognized  the  aathority  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  duty  of  the  subJeeiR  to  pay  tribute,  it  also  as  ecinally  recog' 
nized  the  righbt  of  the  people.  To  them  it  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction;  it  was  wholly  in  their  favor.  U  niaed  them 
from  under  the  yoke ;  they  were  no  longer  abandoned  to  the 
rapacity   of    a    monarch,    or   the    exactions   of  his   ofBoen- 
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OppresBire  taxes  could  nob  be  lalil  upon  them.  They  would 
have  to  pay  to  the  limit  which  the  law  had  set,  bnt  nothing 
more. 

As  a  system  of  taxation,  it  waa  the  most  equitable  that  could 
be  derised.  The  tax  was  to  be  upon  the  income  of  the  land. 
The  amonnt  to  be  paid  would  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
productiou.  It  wonid  be  a  less  oneroutt  tax  tban  the  tux  U8  it 
now  is  with  as  upon  the  estimated  value  of  the  land.  It  could 
be  wore  easily  paid.  la  years  of  pro8{>erity  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  experienced  in  the  payment  of  it;  in  years  of  de- 
pretuion  it  would  preaa  lighter,  while  with  the  total  failure  of 
income  there  would  t>e  nothing  to  pay. 

Thiit  law  with  its  one  fifth  rent  continued  to  be  the  law  as  long 
as  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt,  even  to  the  time  in  which  the 
book  uf  Oeueflis  waa  written.  "And  .Joseph  made  it  a  statute 
concerning  the  Innd  of  Egypt  unto  this  day  that  Pharaoh  should 
have  the  iirth.""^  The  truth  of  this  declaration  is  attested  by 
the  oonrse  pursued  toward  the  children  of  Israel  by  the  Pharaoh 
"which  knew  not  Joseph."  When  he  would  weaken,  im- 
poverish, and  destroy  them,  he  took  a  great  nuinber  of  them 
from  their  occupations  and  impressed  them  into  the  public 
service,  making  them  "to  serve  with  rigor,"!  aud  in  his  deter- 
mination to  make  a  full  end  of  them  as  a  nation,  he  commanded 
every  male  child  to  be  put  to  death  at  its  birth, [  a  commaud 
which  the  associations  of  midwives  failed  tofalflll.||  But  the 
meet  ethcient  means  of  accomplishing  his  object  he  did  not  use. 
He  did  not  invalidate  their  title  to  their  lands  or  take  away 
their  flocks  or  increase  their  taxes.  The  law  appears  to  have 
been  too  firmly  established  for  him  to  set  it  at  naught.  At  leasb 
for  some  reason  he  did  not  do  away  with  it  or  violate  it.  The 
Israelites  complain  of  their  hard  bondage  under  task  mastemg 
But  there  is  no  complaint  of  eviction  Irom  their  lands,  or  of  the 
seizure  of  their  Socks,  or  of  illegal  aud  exorbitant  taxation,  which 
showt)  that  this  law  was  a  constitutional  t>itrrier  to  the  exactions 
of  the  monarch,  and  that  the  property  of  subjects  was  protectod 
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wheu  their  gieater  and  bfgber  intereets  conM  not  b«.  The  kiog 
oonld  devise  and  pat  into  effect  measarea  for  the  destractiun  of 
millious  of  his  siibjccis,  could  tu-reet  tlieir  persons,  deprive  them 
of  their  liberty,  make  them  hia  bondmen,  and  under  certain 
circumstances  could  take  their  lives,  ull  which  he  did.  But 
their  lands,  their  herds,  were  beyond  his  grasp-  Their  income 
their  wealth,  he  could  not  touch.  It  was  a  sacred  trust  guarded 
by  a  legal  warranty  that  be  could  not  annoi,  and  which  be  did 
not  attempt  to  annul,  certainly  not  from  lack  of  dtsposttion  to 
do  so.  That  the  liberty  and  the  lives  of  his  snbjects  were  so 
much  at  his  disposal,  while  their  property,  real  and  i)«rsoQal, 
was  BO  safe  from  his  extortion,  would  not  be  believed  if  the  his- 
tory did  not  make  it  so  clearly  evident.  A  coulirmution  this, 
the  Btrongefit  that  can  be  given  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  poaie»- 
Blon  of  lands  and  flocks  in  a  family  in  the  line  of  dewAot  from 
one  generation  to  another. 

This  fact  sliows  the  direction  in  which  this  law  was  a  benefit 
to  the  husbandman  and  the  shepherd,  and  the  degree  to  which 
it  was  promotive  of  their  interests.  It  may  have  added  still 
other  benefits,  but  tlmt  was  not  its  design.  The  help  which  it 
might  give  them  in  other  reBpects  would  be  only  incidental  and 
outside  of  its  purpose.  Whatever  the  pnbtio  and  prtvace 
wrongs  of  Egypt  may  have  been  other  than  those  connected 
with  the  agrioullural  and  pastoral  calling,  it  did  not  redrefifl 
them.  It  was  the  same  Egypt  after  the  law  that  it  was  before. 
The  king  was  none  the  less  snpreme ;  the  priesthood  had  still 
ItH  priority  of  rank  and  place ;  the  position  of  the  laborer 
was  as  degraded  as  ever.  There  is  no  intimation  that  the  lav 
brought  about,  or  that  it  was  given  with  the  intention  of  bring- 
ing about,  a  change  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people  j  thoogb 
it  may  in  an  indirect  manner  have  ameliorated  the  lot  of  all 
ranks,  and  especially  of  the  humblest.  Oaste  had  lost  none  of 
its  old  streugth  ;  but  it  may  have  become  leas  odious  by  giving 
to  thOHe  in  the  lowest  grade  an  increased  wealth  and  prospeHty. 
Slavery  and  serfdom  continued ;  they  were  not  brought  to  an  end; 
bnt  they  may  have  been  mode  more  tolerable  by  liglitentng  tlw 
burden  of  the  maiiter  and  the  employer,  and  so  taking  from 
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tliem  thouc«e38lty  and  the  tfiuiptalion  to  oppress.  So  lu  Dom- 
berlees  inataaces  there  may  have  been  an  iinprovemeat  in  all  the 
relations  of  life  without  the  deaiga  of  the  law  to  produo«  it. 
All  that  is  claioied  for  the  law  can  be  exprewted  in  one  word. 
It  made  those  who  were  engaged  in  husbandry  and  in  the  keep- 
ing  of  cattle  secore  in  the  possetHion  of  their  landed  property 
and  of  their  docks  and  herds,  and  gave  them  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion uniform  and  proportioned  to  their  Income. 

But  waiving  all  that  haa  been  said  of  the  benelits  which  this 
law  conferred  upon  the  people,  theeharacterof  Joseph  would  lead 
ua  to  believe  that  the  design  of  tbo  law  was  good,  and  that  it  wa« 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  character  of  Joseph 
is  delineated  in  the  story  of  his  life.  This  story  has  a  unit}'  in 
it.  X\\  the  incidents  told  in  it  are  like  links  in  a  chain.  One 
link  missing,  the  chain  is  incomplete,  the  stury  is  uuHnished. 
If  its  veracity  can  be  impeached  in  one  direction,  it  is  uotrnst- 
worthy  in  all  directions.  If  parts  of  it  are  true,  and  parte  of  it 
are  false,  that  which  is  false  destroys  the  credibility  of  that 
which  is  true.  Some  accept  as  true  Joseph's  parclia»e  of  all 
the  land  in  Egypt,  to  make  out,  as  tliey  suppose,  a  cit-se  Hgainst 
him,  and  relegate  to  the  domain  of  myth  Pharaoh'a  dream  and 
tts  interpretation,  the  prediction  of  seven  years  of  famine,  and 
seven  years  of  plenty,  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  prediction. 
They  are  gnilty  of  i uconsistency  and  are  unsafe  historical 
gnidea.  We  cannot  play  fi»t  and  loose  with  a  history  in  which 
one  event  so  depends  upon  another,  and  so  grows  ont  of  another. 
We  have  to  accept  the  whole  as  true,  or  be  in  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  all  parts  of  it.  Accepting  it  as  trne  from  the  begiU' 
niog  to  the  end,  we  get  a  perfect  comprehension  of  Joseph's 
character.  He  stands  before  us  au  exceptional  character  in 
any  age  and  in  any  state  of  society  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
'  ftfaat  such  a  mau  gave  this  law  is  a  guarantee  that  it  met  a  felt 
want,  and  was  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people.  This  law  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  requirements  of  our  modern  civilization. 
A  law  tJiat  with  us  would  be  impracticable,  impolitic,  and  un- 
just, may  have  been  practicable,  wise,  and  just  in  Egypt  when 
Joseph  was  its  mler. 
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This  law  ftpplie<]  solely  to  land  that  was  used  Tor  tilUfre. 
Fharaob  bought  only  the  land  Uiat  was  cultivaluL  Such  1»di1 
was  ownecl  by  private  individnnlH  and  an  vas  purrJiaR.ibl«. 
There  m  no  meotion  of  btB  buying  the  laoil  that  waa  adapted 
and  080(1  for  pastnrnge.  He  bought  the  flocks  and  the  herda. 
Was  the  jiasturage  land  already  his!  There  do«i  not  seem  to 
have  I>e6n  ut  tliat  tiiii«,  iu  the  oouutriee  referred  (o  tn  Oene»ls, 
the  private  ownemhip  of  land  used  for  grazing.  Such  land 
Beeuw  to  have  been  owue<l  by  the  governments,  and  to  have 
been  free  to  any  party  who  might  chooee  to  occupy  it,  upon  what 
teniis  and  ac«ordliig  to  what  law,  we  do  not  know.  Grazinv: 
lands  in  Canaan  were  thaa  open  to  those  who  wished  to  use 
them.  Abraham,  I»aac,  and  Jacob  movud  from  place  to  place 
wherever  they  could  find  pasturage  for  their  fiodcs,  and  were  se- 
cure in  tho  occupancy  of  the  land.  "Lot  chose  him  all  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan."*  '■  Bwu  dwelt  in  Mount Seir,"  t  both 
ponaessing  cattle,  but  no  land.  IC  mu»t  have  been  the  same  fa 
Egypt — certain  tracts  of  land  devoted  to  grazing  owned  by  the 
government,  free  to  herdsmen  ;  the  herdsmen  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  government  while  on  the  land  ;  and  the  land  theirs 
as  long  as  they  paid  the  legal  tribute  for  its  pontmsion.  The 
fact  that  Fbai-aoh,  in  the  flret  years  of  the  famine  before  his  pnr- 
cbase  of  the  lands  of  the  people,  had  it  iu  his  power  to  assign 
and  did  tuKsign  the  land  of  Gosheu  to  Jacob  and  his  sous,  be- 
cause they  were  keepers  of  cattle,  without  distnrbaoce  or  com- 
plaint and  without  any  known  trcspo^  upon  the  rights  of 
others,  wouUl  be  presumptive  evidence  that  such  was  the  case. 
The  payineut  which  they  were  to  make  for  this  land  after  the 
close  of  the  seven  years  of  famine,  was  one  fifth  of  the  increase 
of  the  cattle.  What  had  been  the  lax  upon  such  lauds  in 
Canaan  and  in  Egypt  before  the  time  of  Joseph,  we  have  ao 
mcauti  of  ascertaining. 

Hnch  lands  were  necessarily  limited.  There  is  every  likeli- 
hood tbal  both  Egypt  and  Oanaan  bad  as  denHO  populations  ia 
the  day  of  Abrabam,  laaao,  and  Jacob  as  they  have  ever  bad  in 
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their  be«t  days  since.  In  Canaan  there  is  vvidence  that  there  vas 
strong  competition  for  aiich  land.  There  was  not  enough  of  it 
for  a  great  nniuber  of  Uoclcs  and  herds. "^  There  were  strifM 
among  the  herdsmen  for  the  posseRsion  of  it.  These  strifes 
woold  sometimes  take  the  form  of  a  contest  over  wells  of  water. 
A  proprietwy  interest  was  claimed  by  herdsmen  in  wells  that 
they  had  digged-f  This  claim  may  have  been  a  juat  one,  but  it 
was  resisted,  and  when  resi-sted  it  could  not  l)e  stiocesttftilly  en- 
forced, and  it  was  found  more  profitable  to  abaodoa  the  conleMt. 
In  Egypt  I  there  may  not  have  bwn  thU  sharp  rivalry  for  siu-h 
land,  for  the  reason  that  the  caUing  of  a  herdsman  was  disrepu- 
table. We  read  In  Genesis  that  shepherds  were  an  abominatloa 
to  the  Egypttana-ll  From  profane  history  we  know  that  swine- 
herds were  the  lowest  and  the  most  despised  class  in  Die  kint;- 
dom.^  This  aversion  of  the  Egyptians  to  those  who  followed 
thMe  pursuits  may  afford  some  explanation,  a  partial  explana- 
tion, of  the  fact  that  Pharaoh  was  able  to  set  aside  the  province 
of  Goshen,  saite<l  to  shepherd  lift*,  to  Jacob  and  his  eons  wilb- 
ont  injury  or  injustice  to  others  of  his  subjects. 

Sor  did  this  law  apply  to  laud  within  a  city.  Egypt  was  then 
fatuous  for  the  number,  the  wealth,  and  the  splendor  of  its- 
eities.  The  dwellings  in  the  citiee  which,  owing  to  the  yearly 
innndatious  of  the  Nile,  were  the  permauent  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple, rich  and  poor — of  these  dwellings  it  is  not  said  that  they 
were  bought  by  the  king-  The  status  of  all  properties  in  the 
cities  appears  to  have  remained  the  same  after  the  famine  that 
It  hml  been  before.  The  titles  to  tlieui  were  not  disturlwd,  and 
they  did  not  pass  from  the  bands  of  their  owners.  If  this  was 
so,  of  which  we  nee<l  have  no  doubt,  these  city  properties  conid 
not  be  made,  like  the  agriealtnral  lands,  perpetual  in  a  fomiiy. 
The  conditions  upon  which  they  had  been  held  were  not 
changed.  If  they  conld  have  been  l>ought,  sold,  and  transferred 
from  one  party  to  another  before  the  famine,  they  conld  after  ilj 
be  alike  bought  and  sold,  or  disposed  of  aa  the  ownera  saw  fit. 
Desirable  as  th«  perpetuity  in  the  family  of  its  inheritance  ia 
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Ote  coDDtry  might  be,  the  perpetuity  of  its  iaheritance  in  the 
-eity  might  uot  be  ilcsirable ;  it  mfglit  b«  far  otherwise.  An 
estate  rigidly  kept  in  a,  family  from  generation  to  generatioo, 
witJiout  puwer  to  transfer  it,  in  a  city  iiociliiig  spiieo  for  expao 
Bion  for  the  growth  of  it«  trade  and  commerce,  might  and  would 
ohcck  ifH  progress  uud  improvement  and  be  a  detriment  botb  to 
the  family  and  the  public. 

The  memory  of  au  event  in  their  national  life  of  so  mach  im- 
portance aa  tbia  moat  have  long  iiarvived.  It  w»fi  a  landmark 
in  their  hiittory,  and  the  recollection  of  it  would  be  bard  to  die 
out.  Apiirt  from  any  historical  mention  of  it,  we  sltonld  ei- 
peot  to  find  a  vague,  indistinct  remembrance  of  it  tnuuimitttd 
from  father  to  son  to  the  latest  generations.  There  wiut  a  tra- 
dition current  among  the  Egyptiami  in  the  days  of  Uurodotos  of 
a  division  of  the  land  among  the  people  by  one  of  tbelr  early 
kings.  This  tradition  he  gives  in  these  words :  "  SeeoKtriti  aim, 
they  declared,  made  a  division  of  the  soil  of  Kgypt  among  tlie 
inhabitants,  assigning  a  square  plat  of  ground  of  wiual  size  to 
all,  and  obtaiuiug  his  chief  revenue  from  the  rent  which  the 
holders  were  required  to  pay  him  every  year."  *  The  fonnda- 
tioD  of  this  traditiou  may  have  becu  this  change  In  the  tenure 
«f  the  land  id  the  time  of  Joseph.  Whether  it  was  or  not,  we 
have  no  means  of  determining.  One  thing  favorable  to  this 
view  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  occurreuce  in  the  history 
of  Egypt  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  out  of  which  goch  a 
trailitiou  could  have  grown.  As  far  as  the  tradition  appeare  to 
have  this  fonudation,  it  is  a  corroboration  of  the  Bible  narrative. 
The  tradition  differs  somewhat  from  the  account  in  Geueeis,  and 
yet  it  has  points  of  resemblance.  It  ascribes  the  authorship  of 
this  change  to  Sesoetriit,  another  Pharaoh  than  the  Pharaoh  of 
Joseph's  time.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  much  moment,  for  it  ie 
conceded  that  many  things  are  credited  to  the  reign  of  SeHOStrit 
that  t>elong  to  other  reigns.  There  is  a  positive  Implication  in 
the  tratlitioD  equal  to  the  strongeet  affirmation  that  the  king  diB- 
possessed  the  owners  of  their  land.  This  agrees  with  Qeneaia, 
which  makes  the  ownemhip  of  the  land  to  paw  out  of  the  hamb 
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of  the  people.  The  tradition  saya  that  the  land  was  laid  oat  in 
eqnal  plats  and  given  to  all  the  inhabitants.  Genesis  does  not 
confirm  this,  but  the  divergence  Jn  this  respect  is  not  ho  wide  as 
might  be  supposed.  For  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  be- 
fore  or  after  the  time  of  Joseph,  Genesis  leads  as  to  infer  that  in 
Joseph's  time  the  laud  wait  largely  in  the  puasession  of  the  great 
body  of  the  agricultural  cla»s  or  the  peasantry  ;  that  it  was  held 
in  small  plats  "for  the  Egj'ptians  sold  each  man  his  field  "  ;  * 
and  that  the  owners  of  the  soil  were  the  actual  ealtivators,  "give 
US  seed  that  we  may  live  and  not  die."t  The  tradition  says 
that  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  was  drawn  largely  from  the 
yearly  rent  of  the  land.  Qeneetis  enjoined  a  rent  of  one  fifth  of 
each  year's  income  of  the  land  to  be  paid  to  the  king.  We  can- 
not and  we  do  not  c^<e  to  maintain  that  this  tradition  had 
its  origin  in  the  law  of  Joseph  ;  but  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
SQCh  a  tradition  should  have  been  so  long  held  without  having 
for  its  basis  either  this  law  or  another  closely  resembling  it. 

This  transfer  of  the  title  of  all  the  lands  used  for  tillage  and 
of  all  the  fiocica  and  herds  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  original 
owners  to  the  king,  whether  brooght  about  by  compaUion,  by 
persuasion,  or  the  force  of  circunistaucee,  radical  as  the  change 
seemed  to  be,  was  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  to  the  herds- 
men, the  most  advantageous  change  in  their  condition  as  labor- 
ers, that  could  be  made.  It  was  accepted  willingly  by  tliem 
and  was  productive  of  no  discontent.  Their  situation  was  such 
at  the  time  that  they  could  make  no  objection  to  it.  The  long, 
the  protracted,  tho  severe  bmine  prepared  the  way  for  it.  The 
total  exbanstion  of  the  resources  of  the  country  was  made  use 
of  to  effect  it.  He  who  was  instrnment«il  in  accomplishing  it 
bad  predicted  the  famine,  had  made  preparation  for  it,  and  had 
sustained  the  life  of  the  nation  when  the  laud  fainted  by  reaMOu 
of  it.  The  course  pursued  by  Joseph  iiad  been  siich  that  he 
was  regarded  as  a  benefactor.  The  people  acknowledged  the 
debt  they  owed  to  him ;  he  had  Eiaved  their  lives.  Their  qnlck 
and  ready  assent  to  the  arrangement  he  proposed,  need  give  ns 
no  surprise.  We  can  have  ao  difficulty  In  comprehending  the 
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approval  of  the  people,  when  they  carae  to  kDow  the  law  and  its 
vorkinga.  The  axMnt  of  (he  king  to  it,  with  itajixed  and  tow  rate  of 
taxation,  i»  the  matter  for  xurprise.  Tki»  is  where  the  real  diffitmJtg 
lies,  ilia  assoQt  to  it  must  bavo  b«en  due  to  tbo  personal  in- 
flaence  of  Joeieph.  The  dream,  the  interpretation  of  it,  its  fol* 
fillmont',  the  integrity  of  Joseph,  his  singleness  of  piirpo!>e,  his 
diHintereRledDesH,  hie  care  for  the  interests  of  both  king  aud 
people,  miut  have  innde  au  impressiou  upon  the  king.  Theoon- 
traat  between  his  conree  of  life  and  that  of  other  officials  cotiM 
not  but  be  observed.  The  character  of  Joseph  may  have 
WTonght  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  king.  Under  his  in- 
fluence the  tyrant  and  the  oppressor  of  the  people  may  have 
been  transformed  into  their  father  and  their  protector,  living 
for  Iheiii  and  seeking  their  good.  With  this  change  In  the  pur- 
pose of  his  life,  he  wonUI  cheerfully  aeoede  to  and  adopt  the  pro- 
posal of  Joseph  in  giving  to  bin  people  a  system  of  lazatiOQ  that 
was  jnat  and  equiral>le. 

If  exception  be  taken  to  the  statements  made  in  this  paper,  it 
can  be  said  in  reply  that  some  of  them  arc  absolntely  tme  be- 
yond all  question.  The  depressed  and  degraded  condition  of  the 
whole  latxiring  class  of  Egypt,  the  complete,  severe,  and  stem 
autocracy  of  the  king,  the  wealth,  power,  aud  sapremacy  of  the 
priestly  hierarchy  —  these  are  acknowledged  facts  of  his- 
tory. Under  the  law  of  Joseph,  the  perpetuity  in  a  fam- 
ily of  the  inheritance  in  lauds  and  Hocks  with  an  aaebange- 
able  and  fair  rate  of  taxation  would  also  be  a  faob  nndent- 
ably  true.  Of  other  statementtt,  where  we  cannot  have  this 
certainty  of  knowledge,  we  can  alHrn]  their  probatile  tmtli. 
and  that  is  all  we  care  to  do.  The  private  ownership  of 
real  estate  in  cities  and  the  legal  right  and  power  to  transfer  the 
same  from  one  party  to  another,  this  may  bo  considered  as  very 
probably  true.  The  ownership  by  the  government  of  grazinj; 
lands  and  the  custom  of  renting  them  to  herdsmen — this  may 
not  be  certainly  true,  bnt  is  still  very  probably  true.  A  belief 
lu  the  perfect  truth  of  both  these  statements  may  be  very  safe ; 
m  belief  not  in  danger  of  being  much  shaken. 

n.  A.  LOintBBEKBY. 
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THE  HAWAIIAN  CONTROVERSY  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
HISTORY. 

BY    C1IARI.E8    ROltlNHON. 

WHE\  the  history  of  the  Hawaiiaa  controversy  Romes  to  be 
wrilten,  aftur  all  partisan  clamor  has  ilied  away,  aud 
«very  onpleasaat  incident  of  the  pasaing  record  has  l>een  forgotten, 
th«  policy  of  the  prc8ont  admiuliitration  will  l)e  fully  justified  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion.  That  a  policy  of  such  simple  fair- 
ness and  honesty  should  have  mot  with  any  seriou-i  opposition 
shows  how  necessary  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  it 
should  be  brought  back  to  the  fundanienbil  principles  of  right 
from  which  it  has  been  seduced  as  a  reault  of  many  years  of  Be- 
publican  misrule.  Although  this  opposition  was  doubtlesH  due 
In  a  measure  to  ignorance  or  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  case,  it  was  engendered  for  the  most  part  by 
the  malignant  misrepresentations  of  the  presideut's  political  op- 
ponents. Prom  the  day  that  Mr.  Cleveland  withdrew  from  tho 
Senate  the  Hawaiian  Anoexatiou  Treaty,  which  his  predecessor 
WM  misled  into  submitting  to  that  body,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  BepubllcAu  partisan  press  has  sought  by  means  of  subter- 
fuge and  evasion,  by  false  issu^  and  suppressions,  and  by  bla- 
tant appeals  to  mock  seutimeat,  to  shirk  the  real  question  at  issue 
in  this  matter  which  is  so  simple  that  a  child  might  see  and  com- 
prehend it.  Simply  because  he  refused  to  profit  by  the  disgrace- 
ful devices  of  Mr.  Stevens,  whereby  for  purposes  of  buucombe,  a 
friendly  power  was  dethroned  as  tJie  firat  step  in  a  scheme  for 
the  annexation  of  its  domain.  President  Cleveland  made  him- 
self tlie  object  of  as  venomoas  attacks  as  were  ever  hurled 
against  the  chief  executive  of  the  nation.  The  fact  that  he  did 
not  change  one  lots  of  his  policy  in  deference  to  this  passing 
storm  of  public  opinion,  but  kept  straight  on  as  he  had  deter- 
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nlned.  proves  his  supreiuD  coDfideuoe  in  tlie  SbbI  jiidgmeiit  of 
the  American  people;  and  his  coantryinen,  when  tbey  come  b> 
nii(Icret»nil  the  caae,  will  aot  fail  to  reader  a  just  tribute  bo  the 
executive  who  dared  to  do  the  right  thing  withoot  regard  to  the 
qne»tioi]  as  to  how  it  would  aOuct  his  p«»ODaI  popularit7. 

One  after  auoiber  the  vnriouH  "charges"  brought  againtit  &fr. 
Oloveland  iu  thisvounoctiOD,  have  beou  showa  to  bo  ridiculouid; 
abHurd, — the  misBhapea  otfapring  of  partisan  malice  and  hate. 

To  begin  with,  we  were  told  that  the  "re-openiiig"  of  the 
Hawaiian  question  was  an  nnwarranted  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  preaideuL  Iu  an  editorial  on  the  Hubj«<;t  the  New  Ywk 
Tribane  said  : 

"  The  Hawaiian  matter  waa  not  liU  buslneee,  unj'how,  and  In  tmi«b- 
hi^tt  at  all,  hf  violated  one  of  tlitrmoitt  necvwuiry  iradiUon*  of  iwr 
governmcntiil  nyxtrm— tbnt  lui  net  of  onv  oxocuUvo  (n  binding  on  an- 
other,  and  should  not  l»  reveroed." 

The  Hawaiian  transaction,  however,  was  not  closed  wbeu 
Preciideat  Cleveland  came  into  power.  Aa  long  as  no  decision 
had  been  reached,  it  waa  still  open.  When  the  qaeen  surren- 
dered i^ho  distiniAly  declared  that  she  did  so  niider  protest, 
"  Until  such  time  as  the  government  of  the  United  States  shall, 
upon  the  Tactic  l>oiug  represented  to  it,  undo  the  action  of  Its 
representative,  and  reinstate  her  in  her  anthority,"  which  she 
still  claimed  as  "Oonstitntioual  Sovereign  of  the  Hawaiian 
Isianda."  President  Cleveland  was  compelled  to  deal  with  the 
qnestion,  because  there  was  a  treaty  i>end{ug,  oomuittiug  tlw 
government  to  an  annesattoo  scheme  into  which  the  previous 
adniinistnition  hud  plunged  without  hearing  both  sldcA,  and 
without  talcing  the  trouble  to  get  at  the  real  &ot»  on  either  side. 
Iu  takiug  the  step  which  he  did,  the  president  simply  adopted 
the  course  Mr.  Harrison  onght  to  have  followed,  riz. :  To  insti- 
tute a  thorough  inquiry  before  binding  the  government  to  a  pro- 
ject of  so  much  consequence,  and  of  such  doabtfol  propriety, 
and,  above  all,  to  hear  the  queen's  side  of  the  Mtory.  Prveident 
Harrison's  decision  in  this  case,  if  he  were  a  Judge,  would  be  set 
aside  by  any  court  of  last  resort,  for  the  reanwu  that  he  acted 
without  evidence,  and  that  he  heard  only  one  party  to  the  oaase. 
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As  Presideat  Oleveliuid  pointed  out  in  his  tneeaage,  Uie  protest 
SQbmltted  by  the  qaeea  was  "sarely  of  the  first  iniportaiice," 
and  yet  no  attempt  was  made  to  determine  its  troth  or  fiilsity. 
The  (Treat  ha»te  manirested  to  annex  Hawaii  was  dne  to  the  fact 
that  those  in  the  oonspiraey  knew  thjit  Mr.  Cleveland,  when  1d> 
angurated,  would  never  saD<^tion  the  acqnisitiou  of  these  distant 
Tolcaaic  ishtnds  with  their  mongrel  population  of  pagans, 
lepera,  contract  ialwrers,  and  speculators. 

Every  consideration  of  national  honor  demanded  that  the^ 
president  should  investigate  and  determine  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  representations  that  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Stevens.  The 
testimony  of  conspirators  is  proverbially  unreliable  and  the  evi- 
dence proved  conclusively  that  Minister  Stevens  was  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  conspirators. 

It  was  therefore  to  determine  wliether  or  not  the  overthrow  of 
the  Hawaiian  monarchy  waa  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  involv- 
ing the  United  States,  tliut  President  Cleveland  recalled  the  an- 
nexation treaty  from  the  Senate,  and  dispatched  Mr.  Blount  ta 
Honolulu  as  a  special  commissioner  to  make  an  impartial  in- 
vestigation of  the  circumstances  attending  the  change  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  all  the  conditions  l>e3ring  upon  the  subject  of  the 
treaty.  We  were  told  by  the  Itepublicans  that  the  president 
had  exceeded  his  powers  in  making  Mr.  Blount  "piu^mount," 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  whereas  he  acted  strictly 
within  his  constitational  rights,  having  Washington  himself  as 
an  example.  A.  parallel  case  may  be  found  in  the  instructions- 
given  by  President  Orant  to  Minister  Babcock,  clothing  him 
with  absolute  power  over  the  forces  at  San  Domingo,  pending 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  annexation  and  nearly  one  hun- 
dred other  precedents  might  be  cited,  where  men  neither  nontl- 
nated  nor  confirmed  have  made  treaties  and  issued  ordera  t» 
American  admirals. 

That  the  administration  bad  no  policy  with  reference  to  an- 
nexation when  Mr.  Bloiinl  was  dispatched  to  Hawaii,  is  evident 
from  the  testimony  of  that  gentleman  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to- 
whetber  the  president  had  intimated  or  indicated  in  any  way 
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whether  be  was  io  favor  of  or  oppooed  to  annexation,  Hr. 
Blount  replied  Cliat  be  bad  no  oonvereatton  yr\\\\  tbe  president 
about  l>lie  objecbi  of  bis  mission,  nor  did  be  ever  have  any  inti- 
matiou  of  what  the  president  thought  abont  tlie  Hawaiian  sitna- 
don.  "Tbe  impression  made  on  my  mind,"  be  said,  "  vas  that 
he  was  afraid  he  might  give  me  some  impression  of  his  opin- 
ions," 

There  is  therefore  not  the  elighbest  ground  for  tbe  assiiiuptioa 
that  Mr.  Blount  vaa  sent  to  Hawaii  in  paraaaDoe  of  a  policy  op- 
posed to  annexation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  finding  occasion  for 
witlidrawing  support  from  tbe  provisional  government  and  re- 
storing tbe  queen.  During  bis  stay  in  Hawaii  lie  worked  with 
the  single  purpose  of  ascertaining  tbe  truth  conceraing  the  con- 
didou  of  affairs  existing  there  before,  during,  and  after  the 
"revolution"  of  January,  1893.  His  findings,  which  were  em- 
bodied in  the  report  of  Secretary  Orosham,  and  which,  from 
tbe  haHis  of  the  president's  oonolnalons,  prove  beyond  all  qoee- 
tion  that  the  constitution^  government  of  Hawaii  was  subverted 
with  the  active  atd  of  our  reprwentatJve  to  that  government, 
and  through  tbe  intimidation  caused  by  tbe  presence  of  an 
armed  naval  force  of  the  United  States,  which  was  landed  for 
that  purpose  at  tbe  instance  of  onr  minister. 

As  soon  as  he  learned  the  facte  and  was  satisfied  of  the  troth, 
President  Cleveland  lost  no  time  in  attempting  to  withdraw 
the  government  from  tbe  disbonoruble  aud  disgracefnl  attitade 
Id  which  it  bad  t>een  placed.  In  his  message  to  Congress  he  de- 
clared that  )ie  would  not  return  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  ;  aud 
that  be  would  not  tolerate  annexation ;  inasmuch  as  be  re- 
garded the  provisional  government  as  "an  oUgardiy  set  up  with- 
ont  the  assent  of  tbe  people,"  adding  that  be  believed  it  "to  Im 
the  duty  of  tbe  United  States  to  right  the  wrong  done  through 
the  abuse  of  its  authority  by  restoring  the  status  existing  befoc* 
the  lawless  lauding  of  the  United  States  forces  at  Konolula  on 
tbe  sixteenth  of  January." 

The  Itopublicau  press  has  told  lis  that  Hr.  Cleveland  had  no 
right  to  attempt  to  restore  tbe  queen.  A^  a  matter  of  fact,  hil 
failure  to  do  so  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  plaiaest  obli- 
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gatioDS  of  international  morality,  as  well  as  of  the  settled  prac- 
tice and  traditions  of  the  United  States  government.  Konlnter- 
ference  on  his  part  in  this  matter  woald  have  been  similar  to  a 
ca<*«  iu  which  A,  having  realised  tlmt  lie  had  uiijiistly  aided  B 
to  place  fellows  on  C,  conclndee  to  withdraw  and  let  the  parties 
settle  It  themselves,  C,  l)eing  hound  hand  aiid  foot,  and  B  conse- 
quently omnipotent  to  perpetuate  the  iDJury.  International  law 
requires  that  when  you  have  doue  a  man  a  wrong,  you  innst 
either  restore  him  to  the  aituataon  you  destroyed,  or>  if  yon  can- 
not do  that,  pay  him  damages.  That  a  wroiii;  was  done  to  Queen 
Liliookaiani  wai  admitted  by  the  provision  in  the  treaty  aab- 
mitted  to  the  Senate  by  President  Ilarrlsou,  giving  a  pensiou  of 
620,000  a  year  for  life  to  the  queen,  and  one  of  9150,000  to  the 
Prinoess  Kainluni.  If  the  qneen  was  rightfully  deposed,  as  the 
Bepubtican  papers  have  since  Boaght  to  prove,  why  should  she 
be  made  the  olg'ect  of  such  niuuiliceucet  If  the  Uuited  Stat«8 
bad  done  her  no  wrong,  why  make  snch  a  gorgeous  reparation 
to  her  aud  to  the  crown  princctuT  If  the  queen  was  entitled  to 
siich  a  pension,  it  was  because  she  had  been  robbed,  and  the 
pension  was  intended  as  conscience  money.  But  why  should  the 
United  States  be  asked  to  Join  in  the  coosclenoo  tender  if  it  had 
not  participated  in  the  deed  T 

IC  was  in  the  hope  of  undoing  this  wrong,  by  restoring  the 
riatoji  <pio  nf  January  16,  1893,  that  the  president  instructed 
Minister  Willis  to  propose  to  the  queen,  and,  if  approved  by 
her,  then  to  the  provisional  government,  restoration,  on  condi- 
tion of  her  granting  a  general  amnesty  to  the  provisional 
leaders,  and  of  her  recognizing  all  the  borta  fide  acts  and  obliga- 
tions of  their  government.  In  thns  instructing  Sliniater  Willis 
to  try  and  bring  about  restoration  by  consent  of  the  parties, 
President  Cleveland  recognized  the  fact  that  reetoration  by  force 
could  lie  constitutionally  undertaken  only  by  action  of  Congress. 
When  he  found  tbat  the  queen  could  not  be  restored  except  by 
force,  he  referred  the  whole  matter  to  Congress  with  the  assurance 
that  he  would  be  "much  gratified  to  co-operate  in  any  legislative 
plan  "  which  might  be  devised  "  for  the  solutlou  of  the  problem 
which  is  oonsiatent  with  American  integrity  and  morality." 
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The  reported  HUHpicioiu  of  thoee  who  a»8umed  to  apeak  for 
the  provisional  anthoritiw,  Uiat  thev  were  to  be  tnoibled  oat  of  j 
power  by  force,  »liow  bow  little  they  nnderstood  the  poaidoBi 
aud  purpoeeH  of  the  praeidODt.      Tb«rc  oover  wa^  the  slightMt ' 
reaaoii  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Clereland  contemplated  anythmg 
bat  an  effort  to  restore  the  stattiB  that  existetl  before  Iho  uowar- 
raoted  iutervention  of  Mr.  Hteveiui  by  means  of  peaceable  di- 
plomacy and  friendly  mediation.     That  tJiere  was  to  bo  another 
"forcible  interTention,"  another  abuse  of  aathority,  even   to] 
undo  the  great  wrong  committed,  waa  never  contemplated  norj 
implied. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  alleged  failure  of  the  sd> 
ministrntiou  to  take  the  American  people  Into  its  confidence  la 
dealing  with  the  complications  in  Hawaii,  and  it  hvm  even  been 
aB9ert«d  that  the  president  Invaded  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  by  withholding  the  Hawaiian  cor- 
respondence from  It  As  a  matter  of  fact  It  is  not  a  breach  of 
privileges  of  the  Hoose  to  keep  diplomatic  Dommunicatioos  from 
fL  Did  President  Harrison  take  the  Amoricao  people  into  hU 
confidence  iu  hts  diplomatic  trauKictions  regarding  thejw  iRlandst 
The  only  papers  in  this  case  that  President  Harrison  sent  to  the 
Capitol  were  received  by  the  Senate  under  a  sesi  of  aerrecy. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  on  the  contrary,  has  given  every  document  that 
reached  him  to  the  public.  Indeed,  he  is  the  first  president  who 
has  ever  taken  the  American  people  into  bis  coulidence  in  such 
matters. 

In  berating  President  Cleveland  for  trying  to  do  an  act  of  jtfr 
tioe  to  Llliuokaluni  on  the  ground  that  such  a  policy  as  he  ooa- 
templated  would  be  "aoonoeffiionto  monarchy,"  the  Bepnbll- 
cans  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  rather  iDCODstotent,  wlteu  we 
remember  the  act  of  the  previous  administration  in  joining  with 
two  foreign  powers  to  continue  in  office  a  weak,  toUeriog,  and 
barbarons  monarch  in  Samoa.  Apart  from  this,  however,  w* 
have  been  acting  In  thia  matter  uuder  the  rules  of  interoaUoul 
law,  which  recognizes  monarchy  as  a  proper  form  of  jcovem- 
ment  no  mattor  what  we  may  think  of  It  We  oorMlvea  recog- 
nize monarchies  in  Europe  vithont  hesitation,  and  even  pij 
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royal  bononi  to  Uie  members  of  reigning  famiitcA  who  visit  iifi. 
It  wonld  ne^'er  do,  therefore,  when  we  a|>set  a  monarchy,  to  re- 
fuse to  set  it  up  again,  dimply  on  the  ground  that  monarchy  is 
odlou8  to  us.  The  following  extract  from  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Woridi,  may  be  taken  an  a  aample  of  the  arguments 
that  have  been  adduced  on  this  point : 

"  TtiL-  Idea  of  the  UiiUed  8iiit(«  a«uiii^  up  anybody  to  tlie  monarch 
[lUHiiiesa  Is  grotesque.  Il  Is  likewise  shcK'kiii^  lu  all  seiitimento  brinl  In 
118  hy  a  life-long  study  of  the  Dpclamtinn  of  Imlepcndimcc  and  otheir 
ducumciiiary  expressioiiB  of  fuudnmental  Aiiierloaii  Ideits  uii  ilie  niib- 
Jcct  of  gijvcnimfiit.  But  t\\e  npf.ra  boiijfr  siiggestioii  is  magiitlicil  In 
Ita  )i;ro1«equeueiiii,  and  Ihe  proposal  Is  that  our  gov<^rument  aliall  euga(;« 
in  this  kind  of  wurk  in  b«half  of  nuch  a  qu««n  a»  LllluokiUaiii." 

This  argument  is  not  entitled  to  a  feather's  weight  upon  the 
question  whetlier  this  government  ought  to  have  repaired  the 
infamous  wrong  which  was  perpetrated  in  Hawaii  in  its  name. 
There  were  doubtless  many  who  dieliked  the  idea  of  the  presi- 
dent's attempting  to  net  up  in  Hawaii  the  feeble  monarchy, 
which  waa  clearly  destined  to  destrnctiou  sooner  or  later.  But 
it  would  be  a  poor  service  to  the  good  name  of  the  Unibecl  States 
to  allow  it  to  be  used  to  cover  robbery  and  outrage,  and  then  re- 
foae  reparation  on  the  ground  that  the  persons  robbed  and  out- 
raged are  barbarians.  To  argue  therefore,  as  the  Bepublican 
partisan  papers  have  done,  that  President  Cleveland's  efforts 
have  been  directed  to  restore  a  "  heathen  "  is  utterly  beside  the 
mark.  Are  we  not  dealing  with  heathen  mooarchs  every  day  f 
The  emperor  of  China  is  a  heathen ;  so  is  the  king  of  8iam, 
and  others  tbat  might  be  mentioned.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  tliat  when  you  rob  a  man,  you  ipao  facto  condone  tlie  bad- 
ness of  his  character.  If,  for  instance,  you  steal  his  watch,  yon 
cannot  plead  that  be  itltreats  his  wife,  or  gets  drunk  oaoe  a 
week.  To  doseaut  on  the  alleged  immorality  of  Queen  Llliuoka- 
lani  was  equally  absurd.  She  is  the  custodian  of  her  own 
momls,  and  her  character,  whatever  it  may  be,  was  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  crime  that  was  committed  against  her.  Several 
European  mleni  might  l>e  named,  whose  morals  are  not  all  that 
coald  be  deeired,  yet  this  fact  wonld  hardly  jtutify  any  of  oar 
foreign  ministers  in  entering  into  a  conspiracy  with  a  revola- 
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tionary  cabal  to  overthrow  the  goveniment  to  which  Uiey  were 
accredited. 

Tlie  rnrtlier  aocuaatioii  made  by  the  Repablican  pren,  that  tfae 
preflidont  was  uttcmptiiig  to  overthrow  a  repablic,  throws  an  in- 
tereating  light  on  the  Repablican  idea  of  what  a  republic  is. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  pn-dent  provL»iiODal  goveruiucnt — a  imiall 
oligarchy  coiuponed  almost  entirely  of  foreignent — la  M  ns- 
Amerieaa,  and  au  much  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  oar  inxtittitioDS, 
as  any  monarchy  can  be,  and  one  far  more  dangerous  to  our 
policy.  Whether  it  is  better  or  woree  than  the  administration 
which  preceded  it,  this  much  is  certain,  that  trae  liberty  bai 
been  exchanged  for  an  absolute  despotisoi.  Tbe  provisional 
government  forms  a  self- perpetuating  t>i>dy  which  is  responsible 
to  nobody.  It  has  never  been  pretended  that  a  free  election,  on 
a  basis  of  manhood  suffrage,  or  of  the  constitutional  franchise 
would  not  overturn  it  at  once.  Beaides  this  tfae  provisional 
government  Is  in  fact  and  in  form  "provisional" — that  ia,  of  a 
temporary  or  interregoal  character.  The  sole  object  of  setting 
it  up,  and  the  sole  baeia  of  ite  existence,  waa  to  promote  Ute  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  to  the  United  8tat»i,  and  it  was  only  ''to 
exist  until  terms  of  union  with  the  United  States  of  America 
have  been  negotiated  and  agreed  upon."  Hawaii  has  not  been 
annexed  by  treaty,  and  is  not  going  to  be.  Comteqoeutly  the 
present  government  still  continues  to  be  provisional.  It  was  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  securing  annexation  alone  that  the  pro- 
visional government  was  established  and  reooguized,  and  it  wai 
to  last  only  till  the  terms  of  union  with  the  United  States  sboold 
be  negotiated  and  agreed  to.  If  it  has  another  purpose  now,  it 
will  have  to  begin  anew  with  a  different  authority  firom  that 
upon  which  it  professed  to  rest  in  January,  ISdS. 

Mr.  Dole  is  now  said  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  provis- 
ional government  hns  "outlived  Its  oseftalDeaB,"  and  aooordtng 
to  latest  reports  he  was  engaged  in  drafting  a  new  ooDHtltDtion, 
which  will  shortly  be  proclaimed.  He  declares  that,  "no  con- 
stitution in  Hawaii  has  ever  been  sabmitted  to  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, bat  simply  proclaimed  by  the  executive  authority,"  and 
aays  he  means  to  follow  that  precedent    It  was  treason,  however, 
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for  the  queen  to  try  to  do  this  in  .Tsaaary,  1893.  The  queen's 
doctrine  was  the  monBtroos  one  of  "  Hawaii  for  the  Hawaiianit," 
but  this  is  DOW  to  give  way  to  the  motto,  "Hawaii  for  the 
Americans." 

DonbtJesB  the  beot  interests  of  the  Hawniian  people  as  well  as 
the  United  Slates  will  now  be  promoted  by  the  provisional 
gorernmeut  et^tablishing  itself  in  fluch  a  manner  as  to  become  in 
reality  a  de  fofio  government,  which  it  has  never  been  during 
the  past  fifteen  months,  and  by  obtaining,  if  it  can,  the  sanction 
of  the  people,  which  up  to  thia  time  it  has  failed  to  do. 
Hitherto  the  oligarchy  in  control  has  not  dared  to  propose  a 
vote.  Indeed,  when  it  waa  reported  tliat  President  Cleveland 
intended  to  test  the  case  by  an  election,  the  annexationist  organs 
began  at  once  to  declare  that  they  would  have  no  election  and 
that  President  Cleveland  had  no  right  to  call  one. 

It  has  never  been  pretended  that  the  provisional  government 
was  the  choice  of  the  minority  of  the  people  who  had  been  sub- 
jects of  native  monarchy.  Even  tlie  annexationists  do  not  pre- 
tend that  the  revolutionary  movement  originated  among  these 
people  at  all  or  had  the  support  of  any  considerable  number  of 
tbeui. 

There  is  do  claim  set  forth  anywhere  that  the  desire  for  na- 
QexatioD  ia  shared  by  the  Hawaiians  outside  of  the  revolution- 
ary faction.  It  ts  well  known  that  the  reason  which  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  so-called  revolntlon  of  .fanaary,  LS93,  was  the  de- 
sire of  the  stigar  plaateia  of  Hawaii  to  secure  the  bounty  paid 
the  Louiaiaua  growera,  witness  Minister  Stevens'  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Foeter,  of  February  li,  1892,  in  which  he  presses  his 
reoommendation  of  annexation  and  recommends  a  bounty  of  six 
mills  per  pound  on  sugar,  or  $13  per  ton — a  tribute  of  several 
million  dollars  aDDually  to  be  paid  by  the  UDited  States  to 
Hawaii. 

There  never  has  existed  any  real  sentiment  in  favor  of  annex- 
log  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Their  entire  population  is  ten  thoa- 
auid  less  than  tJiat  of  the  city  of  .\1bauy.  and  their  total  reve- 
ntUB  do  not  equal  the  amounts  spent  by  New  York  in  trying  to 
clean  ibistreelH  and  in  maintaining  its  police,  while  their  com* 
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merae  doeo  not  eqnal  in  value  the  production  of  a  third  nte 
manufadtariDg  city  iu  this  oouatry.  Tti«re  is  therefore  no 
glory  and  little  ndvanta^e,  but  only  a  large  outlay  to  be  intrurred 
by  takiug  thv  islamU.  Fur  commercial  reasons,  and  pixaiibly  for 
naval  purposes,  the  United  States  desires  to  retain  a  paramount 
influene«  in  Hawaii.  All  the  rights  we  n««d  there,  however, 
oan  be  secured  by  treaty  or  aasured  by  the  natural  preponder- 
uioe  of  our  iuUueuce.  If  we  need  Hawaii,  as  some  peraona  be- 
lieve, but  as  the  wiaest  Amerioans  do  not  believe,  we  can  easily 
take  it.  But  it  <!0nc4:^ru8  our  honor  not  to  Mlze  it  by  mmns  of  a 
conspiracy.  If  we  are  ever  to  enter  on  a  career  of  colonial  ez- 
teosiou,  let  it  bo  without  the  breath  of  suspicion  or  dishonor. 

The  main  question  at  iasue  in  the  whole  Hawaiian  niatt«r  \k 
one  of  international  morality,  and  the  Hole  purpose  the  president 
had  in  view  was  to  do  what  was  right  and  honest  regardless  of 
the  aentinieutal  jingoiiun  the  opponents  of  his  courae  have  in- 
dulged in.  Unfortunately  the  public  mind  became  wmewhal 
confused  by  the  violent  and  virulent  denunciation  of  the  preiD- 
dent's  action  by  the  partisan  press.  For  weeks  before  his 
Hawaiian  mesBage  appeared,  it  had  endeavored  to  put  the  ad- 
ministration iu  a  false  position,  and  thus  succeeded  in  doing  oon- 
niderable  harm.  As  the  president  said  in  bis  message,  "  Unfor- 
tunate public  niisropresentatlona  and  exaggerated  statements  of 
the  sentiments  of  our  people  have  obviously  injured  Uie  pros- 
pects of  successful  exuGutivu  mediation  "  in  Hawaii,  and  if  it  is 
found  unpracticable  to  place  our  government  in  a  just  relation 
to  affairs  In  Hawaii,  it  will  bo  due  to  the  malignant  misrepre- 
sentatiouB  of  the  Republican  partisan  press  which,  among  other 
contemptible  shifts,  has  sought  to  make  a  political  imne  ont  of 
the  president's  action  in  ordering  the  Amertcao  Aag  hauled 
dowu  in  Hawaii.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Stevens  had  no  man 
right  to  hoist  the  stars  and  stripes  over  the  government  build- 
iugs  at  Honolulu  than  the  minister  of  the  United  States  would 
have  a  right  to  raise  it  over  the  government  buildings  in  Braxil, 
or  in  any  other  territory  where  the  people  were  powerless  to  re- 
sist him. 

The  Hawaiian  question,  however,  is  not  a  political  one.     It  It 
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ftbonand  boyoud  all  polititis.    It  IS  not  a  matter  of  endorsing; 

Mr.  Clevelaud'8  course  or  of  candemning  that  of  the  previoos 

admtiiiatration,    but  of  prodaiiniDg  the  policy  of  the  United 

States  on  an  international  dome    of  far-reaching  consequence. 

The  material  intere-sta  at  Htake  are  not  very  important,  bnt  the 

principle  involved  is  a  fnndanient«l  one.     It  means  the  contin- 

uauee  in  its  integrity  of  the  policy  which  has  been  designated 

"the  American    policy,"  and    which  waa   instituted  by  Mr. 

Cleveland's  predecessors. 

Daniel  Webster,  during  his  term  as  secretary  of  state,  wrote, 

in  1S42  : 

"  The  United  Htatnt,  thrrcfore,  is  mon!  Intvnoiled  In  the  ttXe  ot  the 
Islonde  (Hawnll)  nnd  of  their  gnvernmeut  than  any  other  nnMan  can 
be,  and  this  con-iiderallon  ludua-s  tb-J  pn-aldeiii  M  lie  ijiilte  willing  to 
dodnrc  tu>  thr  scnwi  of  the  government  of  the  Ciiltcd  HtnUv,  that  the 
govemni^iit  of  the  Saudwleli  Lsiands  ought  to  lie  reepeol^d ;  that  no 
power  ou);h(  i-ltlicr  to  take  tiiMSraslon  of  the  Islniiil,  as  u  uoii^iit'Mt  or  for 
the  piirpcMe  of  colimlKation,  and  that  no  power  ought  to  Hcek  for  any 
esoluaive  rigbU  or  (ireferencee  with  It  In  matters  of  commerce." 

A  still  more  coDvinciug  and  concla.sive  utterance  on  the  sub- 
ject, is  to  be  found  in  another  ofliciul  commuuicutiou  from  Mr. 
Webster,  in  which  he  says : 

"The  government  of  the  United  S^tates  wni^  the  flnit  to  acknowledge 
the  national  eslatvnee  of  the  Hawaiian  government,  and  to  treat  It  aa 
an  independent  state.  The  Unitvd  Stales,  true  to  Itii  uliUgntion,  has  in 
no  case  Interfered  with  the  Hawaiian  govenimenl  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  the  counio  of  itn  own  independent  conduct  or  of  dictating  to 
it  any  pnrlicuhir  line  of  |Hiliey.  The  government  still  desires  to  see  the 
nationality  of  the  Hawaiian  government  niainlalned,  it»  independent 
adminlxlrutloii  of  public  uQhirs  res]iccted,  and  its  prosperity  and  r«pu- 
Iflllon  jncrcttwd.'' 

President  Tyler,  in  a  message  to  Congress,   said : 

"  ConHldertnic  therefore,  that  the  United  States  poiwesses  so  very  large 
a  share  In  tlie  liitvreounw  of  those  inlands,  It  is  deemed  not  unfit  to 
make  tile  deelnrntlon  that  thin  government,  the  United  Sin  lea,  seeks, 
nevertheless,  no  peeidiar  advantaged,  no  exclusive  control  over  the 
Hawaiian  government,  liut  is  content  with  IIh  inde|iendent  existence 
and  anxiously  wlnlica  for  its  security  and  prosperity." 

Secretftry  JIarcy  also  wix>t«  : 

"While  we  do  not  Intend  to  attempt  the  exercise  of  any  exclusive 
coRttuI  over  them,  we  are  resolved  that  no  other  power  or  ataie  ^hall 
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exact  any  palltioKl  ur  voniiuercial  priv)Ieg«»  from  Uiem  which  we  >» 
Botpcniiittffll  to  rtijny,  fiir  k<tnl.nmlA))!iiih  niiy  pmtct-tomU' over  tbftn.'' 

Jftmeo  G.  Blaiae,  a  little  over  two  yeare  ago,  wrot«  in  liis 
capncity  of  secretary  of  stale : 

"Tb«  IJnilvd  KtnU-Hgiivt-riiiu«i)lliaa<tecllneU  t!vt>nnl  ihn  rwiunt  of 
thn  Hnwailan  people  to  awiimc  over  their  aJTalnt  u  pro(«c<«ral«,  wfaieb 
would  only  be  a  thinly  iHagutaed  domlnalloii,  and  eoitdnea  lu  offurt* 
aiid  itii  liillucii<:(!  toiilrL<iiKth«i)  thi-lrfcorornmi'iit  and  oprn  to  th«lrocu- 
nutreeand  ent«rprLw  the  rea<UeHt  Dud  most  profllable  coniMfctlun  wlUi 
ItA  nmrktlH,  but  thm  pulley  liaa  bwn  baaed  upMi  n  belief  iit  thv  real  and 
Kulmtaiiliul  iii(t<'prndcn<%<  i>r  HuwiilL" 

The  broad  principles  laid  down  by  these  8tat«siuea  were  the 
rale  of  conduct  for  the  government  of  the  Cnited  States  in  ita 
relationfi  with  the  government  of  Hawaii  up  to  January  17, 
1893,  when,  «»  we  all  know,  Minister  Stevena  usccj  his  great 
power,  a3  the  representAtive  of  the  United  States,  to  participMe 
in  the  downfall  of  the  existing  government  to  which  be  bad  been 
accredited.  Withont  the  aid  which  lie  uffonled  to  the  Insnr- 
gents,  the  "revolution "  coald  never  have  succeeded,  nor  would 
it  ever  have  been  attempted.  Sir.  Stevens'  prompt  recognition 
of  the  government,  which  he  had  himself  Bet  np  before  it 
bad  any  ile  fuclo  stauditig,  and  before  the  queen  or  any  of  her 
ministers  had  beard  of  the  existence,  was  the  only  tJiing  that 
prevented  the  queen  from  calling  upon  the  trooiM  to  put  the 
revolutionists  under  arrest,  which  it  is  admitted  by  all  ahe  could 
have  done. 

Oreat  st.resi  has  been  laid  by  the  Repabliran  prees  upon  the 
alleged  treachery  of  Mr.  Willis  "  in  attempting  to  subvert  tbo 
fiiendly  and  recognized"  provisional  government,  but  they 
have  been  eloquently  eilent  about  Mr.  Stevens'  perfidy  in  land- 
ing the  American  marines  in  Honolulu,  against  Uie  protests  of 
the  friendly  power  to  which  he  was  aecredit4Ml,  at  the  reqaest  ot 
men  engaged  in  a  plot  to  overturn  tliat  power. 

No  one  with  any  sense  of  either  honesty  or  sincerity  can  pre- 
tend to  defend  Mr.  Stevens'  conduct.  He  has  attempted  to 
Justify  his  action  on  Mr.  Bayard's  letter  of  July  12,  1887,  bat 
tbe  keynote  of  that  letter  is  "abstioeuoe  from  iDterferonce  with 
domestic  affairs,"  which  is  the  one  thing  in  the  letter  which  Mr. 
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Sterena  aeems  to  bare  overlooked.  la  iDcitinf;  the  revolt  in 
favor  of  auuexxtioa  be  violated  all  tbe  traditiona  of  onr  dlplo* 
matic  service.  American  law  on  this  subject  waa  condensed  by 
Secretary  Itncbauaa  iuto  two  sentences  : 

"The  flaiti  duty  of  the  diploiuatio  ogeuta  of  th«  Uuit<.-d  Stain  to 
BCruimtmiily  to  iibatnin  from  inlcrfrrlng  In  the  (tnmeHtic  p(illtlr«  nf  the 
counTries  wliere  Ihvy  rtnlde.  Ity  taking  nn  o)>en  iiarl  in  the  domestic 
alTaina  of  sui'h  a  fnrfign  (■cuuitry  they  must  nooni-r  or  luter  rpiiil<.-r  them- 
Belv(«  obnoxious  to  tbe  executive  anthority,  nhlch  cMinot  fbll  to  impair 
thetr  liidueuot-." 

Fortnnately,  the  Hepablican  adminiBtration  was  too  near  to 
itH  end  to  enable  Mr.  SteveuR  to  gratify  "hia  notorJona  predilec- 
tion for  annexation."  Indeed,  the  country  cannot  be  too  thank- 
fnl  that  President  Cleveland  came  into  power  in  time  to  protect 
and  re-establish  onr  character  for  fair  dealing,  and  that  by  bis 
action  the  United  f!>tates  was  .saved  from  the  embarrassment  of 
confirming  a  policy  contrary  to  justice  and  the  interesta  of  tbe 
eoontry.  In  repudiating  Mr.  Stevens'  part  in  the  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  Q.aeen  Lilinokalani,  the  president  has  upheld  tbe  dig- 
nity of  the  United  Staler.  It  ia  true  the  provisional  government  is 
still  in  power,  and  that  the  queen  remains  deprived  of  the  throne 
from  which  she  wiuf  deposed  by  an  illegal  use  of  tbe  United 
StAtes  forces-  But  what  was  the  plan  that  has  failed  t  It  waa 
to  express  our  national  love  of  jnstice  and  regard  for  tbe  weak 
and  wronged.  Has  that  failed!  Did  that  depend  upon  the 
willingness  or  the  refusal  of  the  provisonal  government  to  give 
ap  their  stolen  goods  t  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  fine  and  jnst 
action  that  its  merits  and  real  success  reside  in  the  intention, 
not  in  the  execution.  That  Pi-esldent  Cleveland  should  have  at- 
tempted to  withdraw  this  country  from  the  dishonorable  positdoo 
In  which  it  was  placed  by  the  disgraceful  action  of  tbe  United 
StateK  minister,  is  greatly  to  his  credit.  It  was  a  grave  and 
delicAte  question  to  desil  with,  and  he  treated  it  with  the  unflinch- 
iog  integrity  and  courage  that  has  characterized  all  bis  official 
acts,  and  in  tbe  years  to  come  tbe  American  people  will  honor 
and  applaud  him  for  having  interfered  that  tbe  honor  of  their 

country  might  iiut  be  tarnisbed. 

Chaklks  Kobinson. 
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THE  CONSUMITION  OF  WOOL,  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC: 
FROM  A  MANUFACTURER'S  STANDPOINT.         J 

BY  JOHN  T.   BUSIZI,.  H^H 

A  CURIOUS  case  of  the  blind  leadiug  the  bliud  appears  in 
the  article  of  Daniel  Straoge  in  the  Febniary  anmlxtr  of 
The  American  Jodrkal  of  Politks.  He  says  "we  prodace 
bat  little  more  than  ha]f  the  wool  woni  la  this  country,"  and, 
further  on,  qiiot(^«  George  M.  Bond,  meauiDg,  I  presuiue,  G«orge 
William  Bond. 

I  vIhIi  to  present  some  fignres  from  Geoi^  William  Bond  &■ 
■Co.'a  annual  vool  oircnlar  for  1S94 — which  show  that  Mr. 
Strange  is  incorrect  in  the  above  qnoted  statement.  I  first  gire 
&  table  showing  all  foreign  wool  entered  for  oonsninption,  the 
amount  of  wool  used  in  all  the  goods  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  the  total  wool  prodnot  of  the  United  StatM.  f 

I  begin  with  the  ynar  1886,  as  the  first  year  in  which  imports 
of  foreign  wool  exceeded  100,000,000  poand«,  and  call  thifl 
Table  I.:  ^ 

TABI.B    I. 

Total  wool  en-  Jiet'dwootttted  ToltU  prodnot 

terfilfar  eonr  in  ffotnln  hn-  of  VnUtid     J 

mimpii'in.  portetl,  SUtte*.        I 

WW 107.SlO,54«  12l.(!fW,527  522,306.000    ^ 

U6T .114.404,173  t3^,7(»,-:»  X»3,SOO,aOO 

USS 87,2.11,277  I4I,474,1«  SSS.SOO.OOO 

t88» 1:!(I,1S|.374  15K.*rt4.4413  a>5,7;fl,47» 

1890 I0H.y02, 103  18;;.:.a6,aiQ  309,474,«S6 

1891 119,3»0,280  1L'«,«I>0,2,'W  Ma,4<ll,ftft7 

1S8S 1H622,38«  107,377,718  333,018,405 

1803 175,636,041  110,963,712  384,ia2,6lH( 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  in  only  one  year  (1889)  is  it 
correct  to  say  n-e  prodnced  but  little  more  than  half  the  wool 
worn  la  this  country.  In  all  other  years,  it  will  be  seen,  ve 
produced  considerably  more  than  one  half. 

But  this  table  is  constructed  from  the  tariQ- reformer's  stand- 
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point,  and  shows  that  when  be  refers  to  "wool  worn  in  this 
coaatry,"  lie  inducles  third  class,  or  carpet>  wools.  Now  third 
claaa  wools  are  not  "worn  in  this  coantry"  except  on  the  floors 
of  onr  houses,  and,  80  far  as  wearing  apparol  la  concerned,  hav« 
DO  more  right  to  appear  in  the  table  than  iiuportatlonii  of 
Jnte. 

To  show  what  part  of  th«  wool  "worn  )n  thin  oountry"  is 
foreign  and  what  part  doiuosttc,  I  will  cotistruct  another  table, 
which  I  will  call  Table  U.,  and  ffive  the  total  flrat  and 
fleoond  class,  or  clothing  and  combing  wools  in  the  first  column ; 
estimated  and  used  in  goods  imported  in  the  second  column; 
the  domestic  and  product  in  the  third  column,  and  the  per  cent 
of  imported  wool  to  total  amount  of  foreign  and  domestic  con- 
sumed, iu  the  foiirth  column,  for  the  same  years  as  in  Table  I. 

The  fir^  and  second  class  wools  ara  the  wools  imported  to  be 
used  in  the  clothing  "worn  in  this  country. " 

TAHLR  II. 

t  s  3  4 

ins 9i,VHJSn  121,000,627  3a2.3'fi,(K)0  S2.«  per  cent. 

1887 10,899,096  182,TiV>,T2ii  .'i,'i'{,.S(K),00<i  »3.2  " 

1888 lt3,SS0,681  I4I.4T4.114  S-^;M>,\*.w  33.T  " 

1888 29,624,807  158,tM4,449  295,779,479  38.8  " 

UM 29,050,844  l»2,52K,7ii»  ;<09,474,a^'i  38.2  " 

1881 88,484^1  12i'.(lO'l,2.'W  3i);i,«H,rrfi7  :u,ii  " 

18H> 44.062,311  107,377,718  33.^.018,405  31.3  " 

UBB...... 42,438,400  110,903.712  304,152,00)1  29.«  " 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  United  States  has  pro- 
daoed  two  thirds  of  the  "wool  worn  iu  thiB  country"  iu  every 
year  but  1889,  1890,  and  1891— and  nearly  two  thirds  in  those 
years.  It  will  ap|>car  also,  that,  in  1892  and  1893,  under  the 
operations  of  the  McKiuley  law  the  United  States  not  only 
produced  the  largest  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  wool  con- 
sumed, but  that  the  production  was  increasing  relative  to  the 
total  consumption.  The  increase  of  ten  per  cent  in  the  product 
of  domestic  wool  in  1892  over  1891,  and  ten  per  cent  in  ia9.t 
over  1892,  is  strikiug  evidence  of  the  benefit  of  the  McKiuley 
act  to  wool  growera. 

Mr.  Strange  writer  :  "Manufacturers  assure  us  the  imported 
wool  is  never  made  op  by  itself.  Neither  is  domestic  wool.  To 
secure  the  necessary  strength  and  luster  they  must  be  combined; 
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and  'not  a  Hpiadle  in  America  is  running  on  either  domestic  or 
foreign  wool  alone.' " 

Some  one  lias  sadly  deceived  and  mislM  Mr.  Strange.  I  have 
be«n  Id  the  woolen  nutnuracltiring  bnsiiiefw  for  tweoty-six  yeara, 
sncceeding  my  father,  who  had  been  in  it  nearly  all  hia  life,  and 
the  above  statement  by  Mr.  Strange,  T  can  trutlifnlly  say,  is 
totally  incorrect.  Imported  wool  is  frecjueotly  worked,  or 
manuractnred,  by  itself.  There  Is  probably  not  a  worsted  yam 
mill  of  importance  in  the  United  Statett  which  doea  not  make 
yarns  flol«ly  of  imported  wools,  viirns  of  Imported  and  domf^c 
wools,  and  yarns  of  domestic  wooIh  alone.  Such  yarns  may  or 
may  not  be  put  into  fabrics  by  then^lves;  they  may  or  may  not 
be  put  into  fabrics  with  domestic  yams.  In  fact,  they  are  used 
both  ways. 

In  woolen  mills  (not  worsted  mills)  dotbs  and  hosiery  are 
frequently  and  largely  made  purely  of  Imported  wool,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  a  good  deal  more  than  half  the  woolen  mills  of 
the  United  States  use  no  imported  wool  whatever,  in  any  shape 
or  form,  but  run  their  spindles  on  domestic  woo)  alone. 

The  statement  that  "not  a  spindle  in  America  is  mnning  on 
either  domestic  or  foreign  wool  aloue"  is  so  gnxeily  inaccnnte 
that  it  throws  a  strong  doubt  upon  the  sources  of  Mr.  Strsngc*8 
information.  In  my  own  stAte  T  am  familiar  with  many  mills 
that  never  use  imported  wool  and  rnn  all  their  spindles  oa 
domestic  wool.  I  have  had  occasion  to  use  ahoat  three  foarths 
of  a  million  pounds  of  domestic  wool  yearly,  for  many  yeaiSi 
and  in  twenty-Bve  years  have  not  oaed  one  hundred  bales  of 
imported  wool.  When  I  have  used  any  imported  wool  I  have 
Qsnally  used  it  alone,  and  not  mixed  with  domestic 

Mr.  Strange  saj'S :  "It  is  imported  under  enormons  duties— 
the  tftriflT  on  some  grades  of  scoured  wool  being  over  one  handred 
per  oont."  He  further  on  uses  (his  rate  of  duty  as  if  it  were  a 
common  rate  and  fixed  the  price  of  Imported  wool  to  as,  and  of 
donii.«ttc  wool  also.     Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  troth. 

In  Table  No.  2j,  United  States  Treasury  Departmeot,  Annual 
Baport  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  Conimeroe 
and  Navigation,  are  given  the  (tuantities  and  valoes  of  imports 
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of  wool  and  DiiuiufactureH  of  wool  entered  for  consumption  in 
the  United  Stated,  and  atao  rates  of  dn^  and  amounts  of  accm- 
ing  duties  on  the  same,  duriug  the  yeart  ending  June  30,  1S92 
and  1893.     In  tliis  t«ble  it  appeara  that  we  imported  In  \Wi  : 

Claml. 
Uu«niali«d  wool,  38,AtlS,M$  iKtUDOa ;  mti^  or  dutv,  SS.OO  iwr  oenl. 
Wwhwl         "  1,316        "  '■  88.6 

Bcourwl        ■"  4T,1H7        ■•  "  08,52 

ClaaaS. 

Unscourvd  w<xi!,  4,06^,224  pnundit ;  rate  of  duty,68.2I  per  eent. 
Scoured        "               84       "  "  24.50       " 

Sorted  ■'  20,IT1       "  "  37.76        " 

Clnm  3.     (On^K^t.) 

Wool,  13c  or  leM,  S3,i)(tT,8IO  pounds  ;  rate  of  duty,  3S,  per  cent. 
Wool,  BorlfKl.             854,592        "  "  84        " 

W<«>I,  over  I3(!,       2,10«.2I2         "  "  JSO 

Wool,  Borted,  76,1511        •'  "  100       " 

In  1893,  on  lower  prices  of  wool,  the  siiecific  dnty  remaining 
the  earoe,  increased  the  percentage  of  duty,  so  that  iu  Class  1 
the  rates  were  59.63,  48.86,  and  66.69  per  cent  j  Class  2,  W.23, 
43.G0,  and  91.68  per  cent.  In  Class  3  the  rates  are  ad  valorem 
in  both  years  and  so  do  not  change. 

The  only  rate  of  LOO  per  vent  is  in  Claas  .t,  carpet  wool,  sorted, 
and  in  this  grade  only  76,159  pounds  were  imported  in  1S92, 
and  10,7S0  pounds  in  189.3.  Yet  the  statement  Is  boldly  made 
and  skilfully  used  to  convey  the  impression  that  our  price  of 
foreign  wool  is  enhanced  100  per  cent  by  the  duty.  The  rates  of 
duty  on  Cliuss  1  and  Class  2  are  higher  in  percentjige  than  when 
the  McKinley  law  was  passed,  because  the  price  of  foreign  wool 
is  now  lower. 

Mr.  Strange  farther  on  attempts  to  controvert  Mr.  McEinley's 
statement,  '-Every  ship  load  (of  imported  goods)  displaces 
Americftu  la1>or,  and  yon  cannot  get  around  that"  by  saying, 
"  But  if  we  but  once  think  of  the  lact  that  they  bring  nothing 
here  except  in  exchniigf /or  Uw  prodiiei  of  our  own  toU,  we  then 
see  that  every  ship  load,  instead  of  displa^^ing  labor,  fills  oar 
homes  with  comforts  and  relieves  our  markets  of  our  surplus, 
and  thus  g'wca  emplo^ncnt  to  our  laborePK  to  create  another  sur- 
plus for  another  excliunge,  which  exchange  we  do  not  make  ua> 
tan  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  do  so." 

This  is  a  familiar  free  trade  iirgnment,  which  has  so  often  been 
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rernied  that  it  seenu  unneoeeeary  to  exixMo  its  fallacy  again. 

Under  the  Walker  tariff,  from  1817  until  1860,  there  vere  hot 
two  years,  1S48  and  J858,  when  we  did  not  largely  import  more 
mercbandise  than  we  exported  ;  in  IS-IS  be<.-aa8e  importH  wei« 
withheld  to  await  the  lower  dnties  or  the  Walker  tiuriff,  and 
1858  becaiiae  of  hard  timett.  brought  on  by  the  action  of 
Walker  tariff  io  bringing  about  the  great  ezceaa  of  imports 
exports. 

The  excess  of  imports  over  exports  in  this  period  of  the  Wal- 
ker tariff  amounted  to  more  than  $400,000,000.  This  excoM 
was  paid  for  iu  gold  and  not  by  auy  "  sarplns"  created  by  em- 
ployment of  labor,  as  Mr.  Btrange's  theory  should  have  worked 
to  pay  the  ex<x-s.s.  Had  the  minss  of  Galiforiiia  not  been  dis- 
covered and  had  they  not  produced  snob  pheoonieual  quantities 
of  gold  for  «xport  to  pay  this  immense  excess  of  imports  over 
exports,  the  condition  of  the  United  States  would  have  been 
even  worse  linancially  than  it  was  from  1857  to  1860. 

Tt  is  not  necessary  to  argue  that  the  United  States  ia  not  a 
nation  which  mannfactures  laiyely  for  export,  and  that  it  i»  a  nation 
which  ilofH  largely  export  offricuUural  products ;  these  are  self-evi- 
dent facts. 

It  must  pay,  then,  for  imports  of  all  kinds,  if  we  pay  by  ex- 
change of  products,  with  such  arttcloi  an  we  are  called  upon  to 
supply  to  other  nations  ;  our  exports  must  be  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, sinro  these  are  mainly  what  other  nations  come  here  to 
get  whenever  their  other  sources  fail,  or  we  can  sell  them  more 
cheaply  than  other  nations  can  sell  ximiUir  products. 

Now  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  more  ntaa- 
ufaotarea — of  more  ship  loads  of  foreign  manufacture — is  not 
going  to  create  more  demand  abroad  for  agricitltunU  prodnfts. 
If  England  can  buy  the  wheat  of  India,  or  the  Argentine,  or 
Bussia,  at  lower  prices  than  of  America,  she  will  not  bay 
American  wheat>  simply  because  we  are  buying  more  goods  of 
Bradford;  she  will  buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  So,  too,  of  other 
nations  supplying  us  with  mannfactni'ed  articles.  Oar  imports 
of  manufactured  goods  might  double  or  treble  and  the  chief  ar- 
tiolfls  of  export  not  Increase  in  amonnt  exported,  beoaoae  of 
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Bucb  importa.     Again,  the  old  Hystem  of  barter  or  exchange  of 
proilncte  between  nations  Is  no  loDg«r  in  vogiie. 

The  siilnuarine  cables,  the  swift  stearoere — the  rapid  roeaoit  of 
Oomuiuuicatioii  and  transportatiou — enable  a  moroliuut  to  buy  as 
easily  in  Uoog-Kong  aa  he  can  order  a  anit  of  dotheB  of  bis 
tailor,  nor  does  be  stop  to  coneider  the  means  of  payment  more 
carefully  in  one  case  than  the  other.  He  knowH  that  if  be  can- 
not pay  for  Bradford  cloths  in  wheat,  he  can  and  will  pay  in 
gold,  and  that  is  just  what  be  does  when  tbe  scarcity  of  btllR  of 
exduage  drawn  against  cxportod  agricultural  products  is  gr«at 
eDongh  to  make  gold  exports  necessary. 

Bat,  it  is  argoed,  we  shall  export  more  manufactured  goods. 
Why  or  to  whom  1  Every  market  of  the  world  ontaide  the 
Tnited  States  is  now  supplied  with  goods  made  of  free  raw 
materials,  and  with  much  cbeaper  labor  than  enters  into  any 
goods  made  in  tbe  United  States.  Where  is  the  new  market  Id 
which  our  goods  will  be  paid  for  at  a  bigber  price  tban  la  now 
paid  there  for  foreign  goods  T  There  is  no  such  market.  iJo 
long  as  the  present  standard  of  wages  is  maintained  in  tlift 
United  States  and  the  present  nnmber  of  working  bonrs  for 
labor,  the  pritw  of  oar  luauiifaotnred  goods  in  tbe  case  of  niue 
tenths,  or  more,  of  all  kinds  of  goods  will  be  higher  tban  tbe 
foreign  goods  of  like  character,  and  tbey  will  not  be  largely  ex- 
ported. The  only  lines  of  cotton  goods  exported  to-day  by  onr 
people  are  tinch  as  contain  the  raw  material  as  the  chief  element 
of  cost,  and  into  which  labor  eaters  to  the  smallest  extent,  the 
ooante  grades  of  heavy  cloth. 

With  free  raw  cotton,  we  yearly  import  some  $30,000,000 
worth  of  fine  cottons,  in  which  labor  is  the  chief  elemeut  of  cost, 
in  spite  of  the  McKiuley  tariff  and  free  raw  material.  Tbe 
Same  is  true  of  silk  goods,  into  which  enters  raw  material  free  of 
daty.  It  is  inevitable  that  imports  shall  exceed  exports  under  a 
tow  tariSf,  and  it  is  also  inevitable  that  soch  excess  will  be  paid 
in  gold.  If  long  continued,  such  a  fiscal  system  will  bring  about 
great  distress  and  widespread  poverty,  and  will  disorganize  onr 
monetary  system  to  a  degree  which  has  not  been  e<]ualed  in  tbe 
history  of  onr  country.  John  T.  Bubikl. 


THE  INCOME  TAX. 


_^^^^  BY  PBOF.   \F.  T,   ftrTTON. 

OUB  government,  for  the  firet  time  in  many  ycan^  is  oos- 
Troiited  by  a  present  and  growing  deficit  Jn  its  reTena«s. 
Undtir  the  a^^tion  of  th«  proueut;  tariff  law,  the  rocoipts  for  tin 
first  five  months  of  the  present  Hscal  year  fell  behind  its  ex- 
penditures more  than  thirt>'  million  of  dollani.  Under  tfa« 
preceding  tarifl*  law,  the  revenue  wa»  growing  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  the  government.  The  rapidly  growing  surplus  was  re- 
garded by  all  OS  daogerons  to  our  commercial  and  political  wel- 
^re.  All  parties  demanded  itii  extinction,  and  the  preventioa 
of  another  such  accumulation.  The  election  of  ISS8  gave  the 
high  protection  school  of  political  economists  the  opportunity  to 
thoroughly  test  their  plans  for  this  pnqiose.  They  did  tlteJr 
work  thoroughly.  The  high  duties  of  the  AtcKinley  tariff  bill 
were  adopted  fur  the  avowed  purpose  of  checking  importtttioot. 
The  existing  surplus  was  quickly  dissipated  by  the  Pifty-fint 
and  Fifty-second  Congress,  and  new  obligations  assumed  whicti 
will  prevent  any  large  accumulation  for  years  to  come.  The  ex- 
istence of  these  obligations  demands  a  larger  rerenae  than  we 
now  poswewi.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  a  portion  of  the  necesnry 
lucrcaJK!  by  an  income  tax. 

The  chief  advocates  of  this  mensiire  are  mainly  from  the  Soath 
and  Wc«t.  They  belong  to  the  large  and  inereuslng  claaa  of 
agriculturalists,  who  believe  that  the  high  dtttiee  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff,  and  even  the  more  moderate  oues  of  th6  psBt^  are 
injurious  to  their  Intereata,  and  largely  to  blame  for  the  real  or 
inugloary  burdens  under  which  they  labor.  Tbey  believe  thai 
th^  P«y  more  than  their  fair  share  of  cost  of  the  Dational  gov- 
ernment, while  the  rich  are  not  only  the  direct  beiwficUriM  of 
all  protective  tariffs,  but  throngh  them  escape  from  their  share 
of  taxation.    They  are  likely  to  carry  their  point  through  the 
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needs  of  the  party  now  in  control  of  the  nation's  policy. 
Democracy  stands  pledged  to  tariff  reform.  While  there  exists 
two  deuocnvtic  opinions  as  to  the  method  of  redeeming  thia 
pledge,  the  leaders  in  Congreas  have  adopted  a  policy  which,  if 
it  alone  iR  depended  npon,  mil  prodnoe  a  deficit  of  hova 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  of  dollars.  ThU 
large  sum  must  be  provided  for.  The  hitl  uoir  before  CoDgrew 
attempts  to  provide  for  a  part  of  it  by  laying  a  tax  of  two  per 
cent  OH  the  excess  of  all  incomes  above  $4,000.  It  fnrther  lays 
a  tax  of  two  per  cent  on  tlie  dividends  and  undivided  profits  of 
certain  corporations,  and  malces  it  the  duty  of  tJie  corporation  to 
withhold  the  amoant  of  the  tax  from  the  stockholder,  and  to 
pay  the  same  into  the  federal  treasury. 

Briefly  stated,  the  argnmenbt  in  favor  of  a  tax  on  corpora- 
tions are — that  they  enjoy  certain  pitblic  franchises  of  substantial 
value.  They  are  a  part  of  the  macbiltery  of  our  modern  civ- 
ilization. As  such  they  enjoy  privileges  denied  to  the  privato 
citizen.  They  are  useful  servants  to  the  public,  but  dangerous 
masters.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  the  stock- 
holder alike  that  tbeir  management  and  incomes  be  carefully 
Bcrntinized.  Xo  reason  existK  why  they  should  be  exempted  from 
taxation.  A  small  tax  npon  their  earnings  would  not  be  burden- 
eome  in  any  individnal  case,  and  would  produce  a  sum  safficient 
to  cover  the  gap  between  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
government  Such  a  tax  would  not  be  upon  individual  thrift  or 
enterprise,  bat  upon  the  gains  of  organized  and  invested  capital. 
The  amonnt  of  these  gains,  being  matters  of  record,  can  be 
eusily  and  accurately  determioed.  The  moderate  supervifiion 
neoesHary  in  the  aaseesment  of  tbe  tax  would  not  only  work  no 
wrong  to  the  corporation,  but  miglit  be  made  to  exert  a  salutary 
influence  on  the  management.  It  is  true  that  many  persons  of 
email  means,  including  widows  aud  orphans,  have  their  all  in- 
Tested  in  these  corporations,  but  these  people  wonld  be  the 
gainers  by  the  strict  accouutability  which  tlie  government  would 
demand  of  the  oEBcials.  There  seems  to  be  no  injustice  in  com- 
pelling  these  artificial  bodies,  whose  stockholders  are  exempt 
bom  personal  liability,  to  bear  a  part  of  the  public  burden. 
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It  is  claiiued  that  the  income  tax  is  one  of  the  fairent  of  all 
forms  of  taxation.  XothiogcsD  be  fairer  than  the  proposition 
that  each  nJtizen  shall  contribute  annually  a  fair  and  joat  pro- 
portion of  hbi  gains  to  tli6  government  which  proWctit  him  and 
enables  him  to  have  g^ns.  Id  general,  no  tax  oootd  be  bo  pro- 
ductive or  work  so  little  banu  to  the  public  as  one  levied  npon 
tJioae  who  have  inconiea  to  pay  it.  The  theory  is  good,  and  if 
the  public  policy  were  only  to  raiMi  the  reveone,  and  were 
hnnuin  nature  more  perfect  than  it  ia,  there  could  be  no  further 
ditiCuaKiou. 

It  must  be  oonfeaaed  that  there  is  a  vicionR  feature  in  our 
present  method  of  raising  the  national  rerenae.  Under  the 
tariff  and  internal  revenue  laws,  taxes  are  levied  upon  consump- 
tion. The  poorer  classes,  a  large  part  of  whom  are  but  a  few 
weeks  ahead  of  the  poorhonse,  most  spend  nearly  if  not  all  of 
their  incomes  in  supportftig  their  familica.  The  law  takes  no  ae- 
connt  of  the  earnings  of  these  people,  of  the  size  of  their  fam- 
ilies, or  of  the  sickness  or  other  misfortune,  which  ofben  renders 
it  difficult  for  them  to  make  both  ends  meet,  to  say  nothing  of 
paying  taxes.  Whether  they  are  at  work  or  in  enforced  idle- 
nees,  theue  i)eopIe  must  eat  and  be  clothed.  In  either  case,  Itw 
tax  Tith  the  increments  added  to  it  ab  it  filters  through  the 
channels  of  trade,  must  be  paid.  It  is  estimated  that  this  form 
of  taxation  increases  the  cost  of  sapporting  a  family  fully  2S 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  laboring  dashes  are  taxed  out  of 
one  fourth  of  all  their  earningn. 

G«orge  K.  Holmes  of  the  census  bureau,  in  an  article  rMSHtly 
published,  declares  that  91  per  cent  of  the  more  than  12,000,000 
bmilies  in  this  country  own  only  about  29  per  cent  of  the 
wealth,  while  the  remaining  9  per  cent  own  abont  71  per  cent  of 
the  wealth  of  the  uatioD.  It  is  certain  that  this  small  fraction 
of  our  population  does  not  pay  anything  like  71  per  cent  of  our 
national  reren»e«,  and  that  much  which  it  sMms  to  p«y  IB 
finally  shitted  upon  other  people.  It  is  neither  rifcht  nor  jnat 
to  tax  people,  who  must  consume  all  or  uiiarly  all  of  their  in- 
comes, more  in  proportion  to  tlieir  ability  than  we  do  thone  who 
can  place  the  larger  fracUoo  of  theirs  at  compound  interest 
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Yet  thftt  is  precisely  what  we  are  now  doing.  There  can  be  no 
injnstioe  in  equalizing  the  burden  between  tbeee  two  claaaee. 
The  rich  ought  to  pay  their  fair  »hare  of  the  cOKt  of  supporting 
a  goTemment  even  more  Qeceeaary  to  them  than  to  the  poor. 
The  income  tax  deeervee  the  credit  of  being  the  first  attempt  to 
equalise  the  burden  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  It  finds  its 
Btrongcst  argument  in  the  above  facte.  Tbo(*e  who  employ  it, 
however,  merely  atuinme  that  it  will  correct  tbeee  evils,  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  laboring  dassee  derive  some  advantage  ftttm 
a  protective  tariff,  and  overloolc  the  enormous  local  taxation 
which  falls  principally  upon  property. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  proposed  tax  will  prove  a  griev- 
ous disappointment  to  those  who  are  now  so  vigorously  demand- 
ing it,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  condition  of  the  maases  is  as 
bad  as  it  ia  painted,  and  that  it  is  produced  solely  by  the  action 
of  the  tariff  laws.  Unless  these  laws  are  entirely  abrogated,  its 
effect  on  the  cost  of  supporting  a  family  will  be  very  minute. 
While  the  people  do  wish  these  laws  revised  and  reformed,  it  la 
now  clearly  established  that  they  do  not  want,  and  will  not  per- 
mit, them  to  be  abolished.  If  its  object  is  to  etiualize  the  public 
burden  it  must  fail  in  its  purpose  ;  for  it  is  idle  to  claim  that  it 
cannot  be  shifted.  It  will  catch  the  man  on  a  salary,  the  men 
whose  incomes  are  registered  from  the  nature  of  their  invcHt- 
m«nt{«,  and  the  returns  from  contracb*  already  in  existence.  On 
all  future  contracts  it  will  be  fully  provided  for,  and  paid,  ae 
now,  by  the  consnmer. 

If  it  is  intended  to  correct  abnses  in  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
it  is  not  sufficiently  drastic  in  its  provisions.  Instead  of  2  per 
cent  of  a  given  income,  it  should  demand  10  and  20  and,  in 
some  cases,  even  50  per  cent.  This  would  be  simply  confisca- 
tion, Justifiable  only  because  socialism  is  a  better  form  of  society 
than  individualism.  Whatever  we  may  believe  in  the  future, 
we  are  not  yet  ready  to  ttccept  that  doctrine,  neither  are  we 
ready  to  tax  out  of  existence  the  working  capital  of  the  nation 
from  which  society  derives  far  more  benefit  than  the  holder. 

Neither  will  it  in  any  wise  check  the  power  of  capital  to  op* 
press  labor,  for  it  does  not  even  touch  the  sources  of  that  op- 
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preesion.  It  leaves  antoacbed  ott«  of  the  greatest  of  all  incomes, 
ouo  wbifih  is  perhapn  m  oppressive  to  the  poor  ns  any  other; 
that  from  the  ever  increastag  value  of  laod.  It  is  to  be  noted 
here  that  lautlholders  become  advocates  of  the  inoome  tax  when- 
ever their  holdings  are  seriously  threatened,  and  have  freqnently 
sought  and  found  a  refuge  by  its  adoption.  It  it  not  true  that 
this  is  the  fairest  of  all  forms  of  taxation  even  in  theory.  It  is 
only  ouo  of  the  fkireet,  and,  while  in  theory  it  seeins  Jost  and 
fair,  it  is  imposBible  to  carry  out  the  law  with  even  an  approach 
to  fairuess.  Death  and  taxes  are  frequently  eited  aa  ttie  pair 
from  whom  do  man  can  escape.  Death  comes  to  all  and  exacts 
hia  full  iwnalty.  The  tax  oollootor  is  not  so  powerful.  He  U 
frequently  defrauded  of  his  just  dues.  So  Huspicions  ia  be 
nowadays,  that  he  sc-Idom  visits  his  victim  without  putting  him 
under  oath,  and  guarding  every  possible  avenue  of  escape.  Eb 
Bpit«  of  his  care,  and  the  power  with  which  tlte  law  clothes  him, 
taxes  are  still  evaded  as  they  always  have  been  and  always  wUl 
be.  A  tax  on  incouies,  like  a  tax  on  oM  other  kinds  of  personal 
property,  Is  from  its  nature  more  easily  evaded  than  any  o<Jier. 
Ample  experience  demonstrates  that  it  cannot  be  collected  &iilT 
without  resorting  to  measures  so  stringent  as  to  make  bnalBMi 
life  unbearable,  measures  which  may  be  tolerated  in  a  deqwt* 
ism,  bat  which  are  utterly  incompatible  with  the  maintenmnoe 
of  a  free  government.  It  is  true  that  all  taxes  are  inqoiaitoruL 
There  is  a  diffei'ouce,  however,  between  searvliing  a  nuui's 
trunk  at  the  custom  bouse,  and  searching  his  books  and  papoB 
for  the  evidence  to  couvict  hiiu  of  crime.  Frwdom  cannot  be 
said  to  exist  when  a  nonjudicial  officer  can  invade  any  man's 
premises,  and,  npon  mere  suspicion,  without  due  process  of  law, 
overhaul  his  private  business  affurs.  Neither  is  any  man  a 
freeman  whose  ludustry  and  capital  are  subject  to  euictiond 
IVoni  which  his  competitors  are  entirely  exempt.  Iliere  ia  no 
justice  in  levying  a  tax  ou  a  busluem  which  returus,  to  the  man 
whose  energy  and  indnatry  have  bnilt  it  up,  a  little  more  than 
$4,000,  and  exempting  one  in  open  competition  with  the  other, 
the  returns  of  which  are  a  little  lens.  Absolute  equality  of  tax- 
ation must  exist  between  persons  who  are  in  the  same  line  of 


bueinees  if  the  ooe  is  not  to  be  fovored  by  law  at  the  expense  of 
the  other. 

It  ie  an  act  of  arbitrary  power,  nnder  whatever  form  of 
^vernmeat  it  may  be  done,  to  esempt  aoy  maa  from  a  certain 
tax  becan^  he  has  in  hift  poseessiou  less  than  a  certain  amonnt 
of  the  property  which  is  taxed.  Certain  small  incomes  cannot 
be  taxed  ;  for  whatever  tbe  government  takes  with  one  Imnd  as 
a  tax  most  be  returned  by  the  other  hitnd  as  a  charity.  Public 
policy,  therefore,  exempts  all  incomes  below  tbe  cost  of  !«upport- 
ing  a  family.  Ad  exemption  of  $4,000  is  an  unwarranted 
favoritism  to  nine  tenths  of  the  weil-to-do  people  of  the  United 
States.  Assuming  5  per  cent  an  the  average  profit  of  money  or 
other  property  in  this  conntry,  a  man  whose  income  is  (1,000 
enjoys  an  estAt«  worth  $20,000,  while  the  more  fortunate  poR- 
sessors  of  incomes  ranging  from  $1,500  to  $4,000,  eqjoy  estates 
ranging  from  930,000  to  $80,000.  These  are  not  poor  people. 
They  are  abundantly  able  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  all  the  taxes 
the  government  may  find  it  necessary  to  levy  for  its  support. 
It  is  difBcalt  to  justify  such  an  exemption  on  any  but  socialistic 
gronndg.  Jt  is  not  difBcult,  however,  to  prophesy  that  tbe  next 
ttint  of  the  wheel  will  correct  this  evil,  in  part  at  least,  and  in- 
clude among  the  victims  of  this  tax  some  who  now  escape. 

The  justice  of  the  income  tax  may  well  be  questioned.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  purchasing  power  of  a  given  income  variea 
greatly  in  different  localities.  A  family  can  be  supported  far 
more  comfortably  on  $3,000  in  Meadville  than  on  95,000  in  New 
York.  The  Meadville  family  is  far  the  wealthier  of  the  two. 
Yet  it  escapes  the  tax,  while  the  New  York  family  pays  $20  fur 
the  privilege  of  paying  $2,000  more  for  a  poorer  living.  The 
sumo  inequality  exists  between  other  sections  of  the  country.  lt> 
is  evident  that  men  in  different  localities  are  not  taxed  accord- 
ing to  their  financial  ability,  but  by  a  standard  extremely 
THiiable  in  its  natnre.  The  principle  of  "equality  of  Bftcrifloe," 
which  the  advocates  of  the  tax  insist  npon  as  vital,  is  palpably 
violated.  Yet  it  is  from  these  sections,  where  the  necessarily 
larger  cost  of  living  makes  tbe  incomes  nominally  larger,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  revenues  derived  from  this  tax  must  come. 
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One  of  the  uoet  aqjusl  featuroe  of  Uiis  bill  ia  that  it  puts  apoQ 
Uie  same  level  incomes  derived  from  aocnmalated  wealth  and 
tliose  won  by  the  industry  »nd  Bkill  of  meu  who  liavc  uo  other 
means  of  aapport.  This  injustice  has  long  been  reoogoized  and 
cttURot  iM  avoided.  An  income  below  $4,000,  derived  from 
accuinnlated  wealth,  is  passed  over.  ItB  owner  may  be  a  drone 
in  the  social  line,  ntteriy  usoloati  to  society,  except  to  furnish  u 
market  for  consuming  what  other  men  have  prodnoed.  At  hia 
death  Ills  estate  goes  to  bis  hein,  unimpaired  in  ralae  or 
prodnctiveness.  On  the  other  hand,  one  who  by  hia  intelligence 
and  skill  has  been  able  to  earn  more  than  (4,000,  is  taxed,  eveo 
though  at  his  death  the  income  cease  and  his  family  be  un- 
provided for.  It  is  true  that  while  he  lives  and  maintains  him- 
self, he  enjoys  a  valuable  estate ;  but  he  has  readied  it  only 
after  long  and  arduous  efforts,  his  possession  of  it  is  precarious, 
depending  perhaps  upon  oonditions  which  he  cannot  control. 
He  earns  every  penny  he  receives,  and  is  thereby  a  valuable 
member  of  society.  To  tax  him  and  allow  the  other  to  go  ft«e, 
is  to  tax  enterprise  and  thrift,  to  put  a  premium  on  indolences 
the  neglect  of  opportunities,  and  the  waste  of  natural  resourws. 

If  this  tax  is  a  direct  tax  it  is  nnconstitational  and  canoot 
be  levied.  If  it  be  called  an  indirect  tax,  it  is  moet  glaringly 
sectional,  tt  throws  the  burden  largely  on  the  industrial  and 
commercial  commnnitira  of  the  Xorth.  Out  of  f04,!»S4,437.3tl 
collected  under  the  old  law  in  I8B",  *37,l.S0,.'J21.42  was  con- 
tributed by  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
same  proportions  are  found  in  the  amounts  collected  during  the 
other  years  the  law  remained  in  force.  These  three  states  will 
probably  contribute  as  large  a  proportion  under  the  bill  now 
before  Congress,  while  it  is  doubtful  if  the  returns  south  of  the 
Ohio  will  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  collection.  These  three 
States  have  always  paid,  and  are  now  paying,  their  fair  share  of 
the  federal  revenues.  Probably  they  pay  more,  for  the  ctai- 
sumption  per  capita  of  goods  upon  which  duttea  are  levied  b 
greater  wltliia  their  bonndaries  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  tariff  dutiee,  to 
which  it  is  claimed  they  owe  their  prosperity,  have  either  been 
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removed  or  greatly  redaoed,  tJie  injostioe  of  tbe  bill  tM^comos 
apparent.  These  tJiree  states  arc  to  be  lietivily  fiued  for  being 
industrioas,  enterprising,  and  thrifty  commnnitieH. 

The  world's  experience  with  this  forui  of  tAXAtiou  is  not  ft 
promising  one.  Its  firet  recorded  appearance  was  among  tlie 
Jewit.  It  was  employed  by  the  Athenians  and  by  the  Bomans. 
With  the  latter  people  it  was  no  donbt  successful  as  a  revenne 
raiser,  for  torture  was  freely  used  to  discover  incomes  and  to 
collect  Ciesar's  share.  It  was  destruction  to  (he  empire,  for 
history  teaches  that  its  citizens  considered  the  barbarian  a  lesser 
evil  than  their  tax  system.  France  used  it  before  the  Revolntion. 
So  odiona  did  it  become  that  no  French  government  has  ainoe 
resorted  to  it.  It  was  first  levied  in  Gn^at  Britain  in  1798, 
through  the  inSaenoe  of  the  large  landholders.  It  has  been  in 
coutiuiioos  use  iu  that  country  since  LS42.  It  cannot  be  said  to 
be  either  popular  or  successful,  for  both  political  parties  have 
pronounced  against  it,  and  its  repeal  lias  been  promised  by 
various  administrations.  It  is  now  in  use  in  Italy,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland,  the  rates  being  as  high  as  20  per  cent  on  some 
incomes.  Russia,  After  long  using  it,  has  abandoned  it^  and 
sabstttated  the  French  system  of  taxing  expenditures. 

It  is  employed  by  some  of  the  states  of  Germany,  but  not  by 
tJie  empire.  It  is  not  a  popular  tax  among  democracies,  and 
has  seldom  been  tolerated  by  them  except  as  a  war  measure. 

If  this  tax  became  a  part  of  our  revenne  system,  it  will 
probably  not  be  ueaaly  so  productive  as  is  generally  anticipated. 
What  it  will  yield  is  purely  conjectural ;  certainly  as  little  as 
the  Ingenuity  of  the  victims  cau  make  it.  A  large  class  of 
bigb'Salaried  officials  of  both  federal  and  state  governmenta  will 
be  exempt,  under  decisions  of  the  courts  iu  cases  which  arose 
under  the  old  law.  Many  incomes  justly  subject  to  the  tax  will 
never  be  discovered.  Many  will  be  found  to  be  much  smaller 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  We  hear  much  of  the  wealth  of 
iudividoals,  and  of  millionaires  by  the  huudreds.  The  Probate 
Courts  are  constantly  showing  us  how  greatly  an  estate  may  be 
overestimated  during  the  owner's  lifetime.  Many  wealthy  men 
have  their  means  invested  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.     Others 
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kftvo  tbeirs  tied  np  in  nonprodnctive  property.  Ko  forcu  of 
taxatdoa  would  Buit  their  purpose  so  well  as  tax  on  inoomeo. 
Most  people,  however,  consider  them  a  detriiueot  to  society. 
They  Bband  la  the  way  of  prot^retts,  and  to  glTe  to  the  owner 
who  keeps  his  property  unimproved  u  less  rate  of  taxation  thao 
oue  who  Delia  bia  to  those  who  will  improve  it,  ia  both  onjast 
and  impolitic. 

It  is  scarcely  neoeesary  to  enter  npon  the  moral  feataree  of 
this  tax.  It  will  be  largely  evaded.  Paying  taxes  is  not  a 
popular  proL-eeding.  They  always  bare  been  evaded,  especially 
if  tbey  are  felt  to  be  unnecessary  or  nojnst  iu  their  cfaanieter  or 
mode  of  collection.  Oreedy  and  unprincipled  men  are  found 
in  every  community  aud  in  every  walk  in  lifc^  but  to  say  thai 
this  measure  will  lead  to  wholesale  perjury  is  an  unwarranted 
imputation  on  the  character  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  the 
nation.  Neither  is  it  true  that  the  opposition  to  this  bill  springs 
from  an  unworthy  desire  to  avoid  auy  of  the  just  burdens  of  the 
state.  The  amount  involved  is  too  small  to  onnae  serions  oppo- 
sition on  that  ground.  It  is  disliked  becaose  it  seriously  inter- 
feres with  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  with  tlte  conduct  of  his 
affairs,  because  it  is  vicious  iu  principle,  unjuat  in  its  applica- 
tion, uncertain  in  its  returns,  and  because  from  the  nature  of 
our  country  it  will  require  for  its  succefisfnl  application  a  vast 
increase  to  our  already  oversown  civil  service. 

W.  T.   DUTTOS. 
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THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION. 

■IT  CAHI.  SNYDKK. 

THE  year  of  the  admiDistratioD  Jiist  doeed,  a  year  of  unex- 
ampled business  disaster  and  of  fioaacial  complicatiotiH, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  has  bv«ii  a  time  well  cnlciihited  to  try 
a  statesman's  soal.  Up  to  the  day  of  bin  secoud  iDaiiguratioo, 
Mr.  Oeveland  was  eatiUy  the  most  fortunate  man  of  this  genera- 
tion. It  has  been  the  work  of  tlie  year  to  teat  him  by  the  most 
rigid  and  exacting  standardi*,  with  the  result  of  discrediting  hia 
cai)actty  alike  as  a  party  leader,  an  executive,  and  a  stateaman. 
The  exact  connection  of  the  adminifttruliou  with  the  panic  haft 
indeed  been  ingeniously  contested;  for  it  is  not  a  difficolt  matter 
to  relegate  the  faults  of  omixitiOD  to  the  misty  regions  of  oonjec- 
tore  on  what  might  have  been.  But  even  this  has  not  safBced 
to  leave  a  record  to  which  the  roost  enthnsiastic  adherent  may 
point  with  ttalisfaolion  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  bad  a  similar 
quantnm  of  blunders  and  worse  than  blucdere  been  crowded 
into  the  president's  entire  first  term,  he  would  never  have  been 
re-elected ;  he  wonld  not  even  have  been  considered  for  a  ra- 
nomination. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  second  election  brought  aocerlaioty  and  dis- 
tarbance  to  the  business  world,  as  the  election  of  a  president 
had  never  done  before  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  even  had  he 
lacked  the  native  ability,  which  marks  the  really  stiocessftal  man 
of  nfTaii's,  Mr.  Cleveland's  experience  during  bia  first  terra 
would  have  enabled  him  to  grasp  the  clearly  discernible  bosi- 
mm  drift,  and  take  measures  to  avert  the  obviously  impending 
panic.  He  did  nothing,  though  the  chief  issue  of  the  campal^ 
was  a  purely  businefs  one.  His  party  had  denounced  the  ex- 
isting tariff  in  ioQamniatory  terms,  and,  however  he  might  en- 
I  deavor  to  palliate  the  force  of  his  party's  declarations,  it  waa 
I        known  that  he  was  in  sympathy  with  ita  main  policy  of  very 
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radical  tariff  revision.  For  tb«  fint  tim«  in  thirty  yean,  so 
odiufnlftt  ration  and  a  Conferees  hod  been  chotten  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  rerisiDR  the  tariff  in  hostility  to  manufiw- 
turee.  This  tiud  not  been  the  case  in  18$4,  and  Mr.  Cleveland 
bad  Iieen  dereated  in  1SS8  on  sach  an  isaue.  Democratic  saccees 
In  \%?i'i  brought  the  entire  nianurnctiiring  indunlry  lo  a  Ktand- 
still,  and  the  effect  of  tbta  was  instantaneoiuily  felt  in  every 
avenne  of  Crude.  The  coantry  was  prosperous,  and  suddenly 
the  brakes  were  applied.  It  was  esactly  as  though  on  a  swiftly 
moving  train  aud  under  full  bead  of  steam,  the  Hlrbre^ks 
Hhould  be  abruptly  clapped  down.  The  result  watt  a  shock 
and  Jar. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  tlie  panic  and  it  has  never  ceased 
to  l>e  a  turilT  panic  to  this  mouient.  What  oould  the  prraident 
have  done  to  remove  diatroat  and  fear,  and  ooald  he  by  prompt 
action  have  saved  the  country  from  disaster  T  The  exigeoey 
was  perfectly  plain,  and  the  preaident'a  duty  as  well.  He  waa 
the  official  leader  of  his  party  ;  lai^ly  the  author  of  it«  policy. 
Had  he  tit  the  moment  of  his  InaugnratJon,  or  better  still  before 
that,  called  in  council  a  score  of  his  party's  rccogniMd 
chiefs  and  shaped  a  detinite  tariff  program  and  published  it  to 
the  country,  all  the  paralyzing  inSuenoe  of  doubt  and  nuctr* 
talttty  would  have  been  i-etnoved.  Such  a  program  would  have 
had  reasonable  assurance  of  adoption  by  CongresH,  aud  what- 
ever harm  and  havoc  such  program  would  have  brought,  it 
would  at  least  have  been  definite  and  calculable ;  the  indnstrieB 
which  were  left  undisturbed  would  have  been  axsnred  of  their 
future,  aud  tliose  that  were  affected  could  have  measured  tlw 
amount  of  injury  done  them,  and,  face  to  face  with  a  plain  ob- 
stacle, could  have  calculated  their  future  as  well.  The  sospenM 
would  have  boon  over,  and  business  ootild  have  l>egun  to  shape 
itBelf  in  accordance  with  the  new  order,  and  had  the  president 
aud  his  associates  given  their  pledge  that  no  mere  luriff  tinker- 
ing woald  be  countenanced  under  the  present  adminiatratioD, 
business  would  have  been  assured  of  at  least  four  years'  peace. 

Thtis  the  chances  for  a  panic  wonld  have  been  immeasurably 
reduced,  if  not  altogether  eliminated.     But,  ofcourtw,  do  sach  a 
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claim  WB8  so  much  as  BuggMtod,  and  now,  aftor  a  lapm  of  a 
year,  and  more  than  eight  nionthtt  of  busJnew*  paralysis,  Baspenae 
and  distrust  still  reigu. 

The  alteration  of  the  tariff  may  be  likened  to  a  proposition  to 
alter  the  grade  of  the  principal  thoronglifare  of  a  btuiy,  growing 
city.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  change  of  gr'ade,  huildiug  instantly 
pricks  its  ears ;  whea  the  uhange  is  determined  on,  it  promptly 
comes  to  a  standstill.  Until  tlie  new  grade  Is  established — and 
that  beyond  all  qnestion — not  a  dollar  will  be  expended  on  that 
street  in  construction  or  improvement.  No  buninpss  man  will 
be  foolish  enough  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  costly  building 
which  a  change  of  grade  will  be  apt  to  leave  ten  or  twenty  feet 
below  the  sidewalk,  or  in  the  air.  He  will  stop  everything 
until  he  knows  with  certainty  what  Is  going  to  be  done  with  that 
street.  And  this  is  exactly  what  happened  when  President 
Cleveland  was  elected,  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  a  city  council  had  lieen  chosen  on  an 
inQammntive  platform,  bent  upon  a  radical  reduction  in  the  grade 
of  the  main  street,  and  that  when  it  got  iuto  office  it  should 
begin  to  hedge.  Suppose  that  it  shouhl  lix  a  grade  ten  feet 
below  the  existing  levels,  but  should  accompany  that  action  with 
a  declaration  that  the  new  grade  was  merely  temporary  ;  that  it 
waa  not  so  great  a  reduction  as  had  been  intended,  hut  wait 
merely  a  oompromise,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  council  could  do  so, 
without  endangering  the  political  future  of  it  memlters,  it  would 
proceed  to  reduce  the  grade  ten  feet  morel  What  would  be 
thought  of  such  a  policy  T  Would  any  man  of  sense  begin  to 
put  up  a  fifty  or  one  hundred  thonsand  dollar  building  to  abut 
tliat  temporary  grade  T  Would  he  undertake  any  sort  of  build- 
ing 1  He  would  even  hesitate  to  attempt  to  make  his  present 
property  conform,  preferring  inconvenience  to  useless  and  fruit- 
less expense.  And  what,  moreover,  would  become  of  a  city 
council  that  would  pnrsne  such  a  course  f  Its  resignation 
would  be  demanded  by  every  business  man  and  property  owner 
on  that  street,  and  its  political  future  would  be  abruptly  closed. 

Tet  this  is  exactly  what  the  Democratic  party  has  done  and  is 
still  doing.     No  man  knows  what  tariff  grade  the  Wilson  bill 
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will  Hx,  but  the  Democratic  leaders  of  Couktms  bare  officially 
declared  that  whatevur  b«  tha  final  form  of  tbc  bill,  it  i^  only  a 
uuikeshift  and  a  coiiiprnniiae ;  that  it  is  only  a  temporary  con- 
cession tQ  tbe  luauiifacturing  inti'rcat,  and  that  an  soon  aa  th« 
party  recovers  its  breath  and  nerve,  alter  its  present  exhausting 
effort,  it  will  resuue  the  war.  It  will  pasH  a  measnre  of 
moderate  iniquity  now,  and  go  before  the  conntry  this  fnll  boast- 
ing of  its  moderation,  to  return  next  December  to  complete  its 
mission  of  hostility  and  destruction. 

Doe»  any  sane  man  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill 
will  restore  confidence,  or  bring  back  prosperi^  t  Will  any 
sane  manufacturer  resume  activity  or  undertake  the  extemuon  of 
his  busiuoss,  if  in  another  twelvemonth  a  fell  blow  of  tlw 
Democratic  partj*  is  going  to  wipe  it  ont  of  existence  t  Will  a 
measnre  that  is  avowedly  but  a  preliminary  attack  agoiu  set  the 
spindles  whirling  and  the  furnaces  aglow  t  Will  it  bring  hack 
the  wasted  savings  of  the  laborer,  or  restore  lines  of  credit  to  tbe 
mill-owner  or  shop-keeper  T  These  are  not  the  offices  of  ft 
"cowardly  makeshift.'* 

We  see,  therefore,  that  far  from  even  attempting  to  pnt  • 
turn  to  the  buBiness  depression,  the  Democratic  party  has  prM> 
fcically  provided  for  the  mnintenonce  and  prolongation  of  tbe 
Buspense  and  dread  for  at  least  another  year.  When  it  might  at 
this  critical  juncture  have  cleared  away  all  doubt,  and  made  tbe 
pathway  of  the  next  four  year*  open  and  plaiu,  it  left  the 
country  to  hang  upon  the  tenterhooks  of  doubt  until  exhausted 
strength  and  confidence  gave  way.  Upon  these  tenter-hooks  tbe 
country  still  hangs. 

There  is  yet  a  graver  charge  to  examine.  Was  Pre«ideni 
Cleveland,  by  reason  of  his  action  or  inaction,  directly  reepon- 
Bible  for  the  precipitation  of  tbe  panic  T  If,  upon  a  careful 
review  of  the  facts,  the  fiilnre  historian  shall  conclude  that  be 
was ;  if  it  appears  that  he  failed  his  country  at  a  moat  critical 
honr,  and  by  his  lncompi>t«uce  plunged  it  Into  tlie  most  fatefiil 
and  widespread  commercial  disaster  in  its  history,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land is  the  loAst  to  be  envied  In  the  list  of  presidents.  In  their 
untold  suffering  and  privation,  and  in  the  impetns  that  has  been 
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given  the  grovrittg  foroee  of  anarchy  aDd  difiooatent,  tiie  iofla- 
flDOO  of  tbe  last  tea  luoutbs  will  be  felt  for  years  bo  come. 

What  were  the  precise  coodibiooH  prevalent  when  Mr.  Cleve- 
laud  took  office  a  eeooud  timet  Ou  this  side  of  the  water, 
bosineaa  was  reining  itself  ap  to  await  the  draftang  of  the  new 
tariif;  on  the  other  side,  thv  failure  of  tiumeuso  speculative 
enterprises  in  Argentine,  Australia,  and  ehsewhere,  had  pro- 
duced a  severe  fiuaucial  strain  in  Europe,  causing  American 
secaritiee  to  be  thrown  upon  the  market  for  what  they  would 
bring,  with  the  resulting  outflow  of  a  large  <)uanlTty  of  gold. 
Eastern  bankers  were  restive  nuder  the  continued  heavy 
purchases  of  silver,  dae  to  the  Sherman  act  the  Democratic 
party  was  pledged  to  repeal ;  President  Cleveland  was  known  as 
an  uucomprouiisiug  enemy  of  silver  ;  and  distrust  was  rife. 

It  was  a  most  propitious  moment  for  attack  for  the  monometal* 
lists,  and  the  attack  was  made ;  one  of  the  most  vicious  and  in- 
sidions  this  country  ever  knew,  tt  was  begun  by  Democrntlo 
new»pa{)ers.  I  have  already  indicated  how  Mr.  Cleveland 
might  have  brought  about  a  definite  avowal  of  the  Democratic 
program  as  to  the  tariff,  and  by  reason  of  relieving  tlie  sus- 
pense, have  resboreil  coutidence  to  business;  how  he  did  notJi- 
ing,  but  sat  unfriendly  by  and  let  the  evil  work. 

Tbxa  the  undermining  movement  gained  a  vigorous  headway; 
80  that  when  the  cry  of  silver  repeal  or  ruin  camo,  it  was  like 
applying  the  U)rch  to  a  powder  magazine.  But  it  lay  within 
the  president's  power  to  avert  the  crash  even  then.  Had  the 
administration,  through  .Secretary  Carlisle,  issued  a  ringing  dec- 
laration, asserting  its  purpose  to  maintain  the  public  credit  at 
all  hazard,  avowing  its  purpose  to  issuo  bonds  in  unlimited 
quantity  if  necessary,  the  panic  would  never  have  come. 

Instead  of  such  an  aggrositive  measure.  President  Cleveland 
did  nothing.  He  did  more  ;  for  by  his  sileuce  be  lent  the  whole 
weightof  the  administration  to  the  side  of  those  who  attacked  the 
L  public  credit.  With  that  blind  and  fntiions  obstinacy  which  is  his 
I  most  unhappy  characteristic,  he  stood  grimly  by ;  the  situation 
I  grev  worse;  Rome  was  burning  and  the  president  fiddled. 
I        When  the  disease  had  reached  a  stage  so  acnte  that  only   a 
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prompt  call  Tor  a  seeBioo  of  Oongrees  ooold  check  its  rmTigM^ 
he  still  <lalliecl,  and,  while  bank  after  bank,  and  business  after 
buMDOWi,  went  craHbiDK  to  ruin,  he  is  reported  to  have  declared: 
"  Not  yet ;  this  conulry  needs  an  viiject  leatcm.*' 

Fiaally,  when  the  panic  had  reached  its  height,  the  tardy  call 
oame.  It  was  too  late.  The  disaster  was  complete.  OmgreM 
did  nothing,  and  while  the  silver  fight  waged,  the  crisis  paned 
and  the  country  was  left  weak  and  exhausted  like  a  patient  afler 
the  ravages  of  typhns  fever.  Itepeat  did  no  good ;  it  wonid 
never  have  done  any  good,  save  in  its  influence  on  the  public 
imagination,  when  the  conntry  was  terror-stricken.  'Dtere 
never  was  any  actual  ueoesslty  for  repeal,  for  the  silver  frijcht 
was  never  anything  more  than  the  aonte  phaoe  of  a  deeper 
diseaise.  It  was  a  tarilTpanic  from  its  inception,  and  the  scare 
over  silver  was  bnt  an  incident  that  added  fuel  to  flames  already 
at  their  work  of  destruction. 

Now,  at  a  distance  of  five  months  from  repeal,  we  may  see 
this  fact  clearly.  A.nd  we  may  see  dearly,  too,  that  at  every  sta^ 
of  the  panic,  from  the  time  that  it  was  merely  a  cload  on  the 
horizon,  to  the  time  when  it  became  a  roaring  tbmpMt^  Pmi* 
dent  Cleveland  rejected  every  opportunity  to  tnky  its  ootuae. 
He  conid  have  averted  it^  and  he  refused.  And  be  refused  ta 
anch  a  way  as  to  paralyiw  reslstanoc,  and  give  It  a  free  field  for 
itn  headlong  course. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  bavoo 
wrought.  We  might  present  an  array  of  statistics  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  bank  and  other  Tailnres,  luid  the  benumbing  shrinkage  of 
every  form  of  property  save  that  of  gold.  We  might  reooont 
the  decline  of  stocks,  and  the  price  of  wheat  and  fiu-m  prodooll 
to  the  lowest  point  reached  in  thirty  years ;  of  the  despair  mnc 
in  by  the  ominous  clang  of  closing  factories  and  the  darknea 
which  followed  the  banking  of  furnace  fires.  The  figures  an 
appalling,  bnt  we  slionld  still  have  to  trace  the  effect  of  it  all  to 
the  farm  and  fireside  and  savings  bonks  ere  the  story  would  be 
complete.  K  we  took  the  decline  in  wheat  and  like  prodoctB, 
we  should  see  how  they  fionlly  fell,  with  unerring  directQMS 
upon  the  fai'mer ;  for  the  meamt  of  marketing  the  product  be- 
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cause  it  did  not  fall,  and  the  difference  between  a  dollar  a  bnMhel 
and  fifty  cents  a  bnshet  for  wheat,  meant  to  the  farmer  a  dif- 
Terence  between  Berenty-five  cents  and  twenty-five  cents  os 
every  bushel  which  lie  Bella.  And  if  we  inBtAnoed  the  connt- 
lem  thousands  out  of  employment,  we  should  have  to  trace  the 
steady  and  bitter  disappearance  of  the  small  hoards  of  savings, 
the  accamnlations  of  slow  years. 

The  Civil  War  affords  chapters  of  darker  and  more  vivid 
tragedy  ;  for  it  was  played  as  on  a  stage.  Bat  it  did  not,  in  its- 
entire  length,  cost  this  conntry  in  treasure  what  the  Bingle  last 
year  has  cost.  And  it  is  dlfficnlt  to  see,  upon  a  careful  review, 
how  President  Cleveland  can  escape  the  odium  and  the  ceusaro 
of  hitving,  if  not  actually  precipitated  the  panic,  at  the  very 
least,  hastened  and  assisted  it  by  wilful  and  contributory  uogli- 
genee,  by  his  utter  incompetence  nt  every  crisis,  and  by  hia 
anconcealed  sympathy  with  powers  of  Wall  Street  in  their  attack 
on  the  historic  mouetiiry  policy  of  this  conntry. 

The  administration's  management  of  the  treasury  does  not 
merely  serve  to  accentuate  the  incapacity  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, but  presents  clear  and  indnbitable  evidence  as  tty 
the  fact  that  the  threatened  ouslatiglit  on  the  tariff  wa» 
alone  responsible  for  the  commercial  depression  in  the  United 
States.  Phenomena  of  such  profound  and  far-reaching  infla- 
ence  as  the  panic  has  been,  demand,  for  the  iuatrnction  and 
guidance  of  the  future,  to  be  set  forth  in  no  oblique  or  mistaken 
aspects.  And  such  a  persistent  and  insistent  effort  has  been 
made  to  otiecure  the  complicity  of  the  tariff  agitation  in  the 
panic,  and  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  what  was  purely  an  incident, 
the  silver  purchases,  that  a  rigid  and  conclusive  aualysis  would 
be  imperative,  had  not  Secretary  Carlisle  made  this  unnecessary 
by  furnishing  the  evidence  himself. 

If,  lu  last  May  or  June,  the  treasury  had  made  the  bond  iaaue 
which  it  has  now  made,  the  most  drastic  panic  in  the  country'^ 
historj'  would  have  been  averted,  but  it  would  never  have  been 
clear  bnt  that  silver  was  the  chief  element  of  the  disturbance. 
But  the  bonds  were  not  issued,  and  a  full  two  mouths  after  thfr 
worst  of  the  panic  was  obviously  passed,  repeal  was  carried. 
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Silver  was  dofinitcly  elitaioatod  from  the  problom,  luid  the  de- 
pression continaed  without  a  straggliog  sSga  of  improTeuent 
over  the  month  or  more  which  preceded  repeal.  It  continaed 
and  it  still  contiuiies,  and  it  it)  more  than  donbtftil  if  any  really 
general  and  genuine  improvement  can  take  place  ontil  Uh 
Doniocratio  party  inakeR  ItA  exit  from  power  in  the  Hooite  of 
BeprefleatatiTes  one  year  from  today,  and  the  mcnac«  to  onr 
bosincf^i  prosperity  is  removed  beyond  recall. 

Meanvhile,  it  is  to  be  kept  explicit  tbat  Secretary  Carli^e 
made  his  contjribntion  to  the  evidence  of  Uie  ndminimmtlon's 
incapacity,  by  iusuiug  bis  bonds  exactly  eight  monthji  too  late. 

President  Cleveland  was  hardly  installed  in  ofltce  before  he 
gave  vent  to  bis  hostility  to  penaious  for  the  Union  Holdier.  He 
placed  in  the  Interior  Deparlmeot  an  obscure  Sonttierner,  whose 
hostility  was  a  match  for  his  own.  Within  three  months  the 
disability  act  was  suspended,  and  thouainds  of  veterans,  who 
from  the  very  character  of  the  act  derived  from  thence  their 
chief  means  of  support,  were  deprived  of  their  main  snbsiMeneft 
The  pension  system  had  grown  to  enornKms  propordons,  and  it 
would  have  been  a.sloni&hing  if  there  were  not  some  iu»tanc«e  In 
which  pensions  hod  t>eeo  obtained  by  fraud,  but  so  far  the  most 
searching  and  unfriendly  investigation  has  shown  that  oot  ft 
fraction  of  one  ])«r  cent  of  the  names  on  the  pension  rolls  was 
placed  there  fraiidnlontly.  Let  us  say  there  might  have  been  a 
HUspioion  that  one  per  cent,  or  even  two  or  three  per  cent,  were 
frauds.     Still,  was  the  sumpension  JUJitifiableT 

We  have  it  as  a  »>mnion  precept  of  our  criminal  law,  that 
better  ninety-nine  guilty  should  go  free  than  that  one  innocent 
man  should  anfTer  injustice.  Bnt  Secretary  Smith  delibemlely 
cast  insult,  iqjuBtioo,  and  the  impntation  of  dishonor  on  then- 
sands  of  cj-ippled  veterans,  whose  names  are  upon  the  "roll  of 
honor,"  rather  than  have  one  case  of  fraud  go  unpunished. 

So  flagrant  an  incident,  and  one  of  such  instructive  Import « 
the  Van  Alen  case,  does  not  die  quickly  from  the  pnblic  mind, 
and  there  is  no  reason  for  considering  it  at  length  here.  For  the 
firet  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  a  president  dared  bestow 
one  of  the  highest  posts  of  offlciol  honor  in  return  solelj  for  • 
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heavy  contrlbntion  of  money.  The  hysterical  endeavor  to  draw  a 
parallel  with  the  appointment  or  M>.  Wooamaker  fell  to  the 
ground.  Mr.  Wauamalcer,  at  the  bead  of  one  of  the  largest 
buBineati  houses  iu  the  country,  was,  by  ti^iuing  and  demon- 
Htrated  execative  power,  admirably  fitted  to  grapple  with  the 
complicated  maasigement  of  the  post-oflice — a  purely  busiueas 
))ORition,  where  a  mere  politician  does  not  properly  belong.  Mr. 
Van  Alen  was  imtfnown  to  public  life,  and  ha<l  abeolntoly  aoth> 
Ing  to  commend  him  save  hia  contribution  "when  calls  were 
many  and  friends  were  few."  It  was  wholly  characteriBtic  of 
Mr,  Cleveland  that  he  should  have  insisted  on  Mr.  Van  Alen's 
acoeptanoe  when  the  latter  withdrew  under  the  storm  of  criti- 
cism which  the  appointment  aroused. 

Not  lees  diflgraceful  and  far  more  harmful  hafi  been  the  utter 
debauch  of  the  consular  eervioe  under  the  administrative  elTorts 
of  Mr.  Josiah  Qnincy.  TSo  other  prominent  nation  in  the  world 
punues  such  a  destructive  policy  with  re^rd  to  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  service,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  is  none  other 
whose  representatives  abroad  have  so  little  standing  or  influence 
asonr  own. 

Especially  is  this  trne  of  the  consular  service.  It  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  an  imposition  and  a  fraud  ou  our  commeroial 
interestfi  that  a  popalar  and  efficient  consul,  just  when  he  has  at- 
taim>d  fnll  experience  and  gained  thorough  acquaintance  witli 
his  post,  should  be  ignomiuionsly  recalled  to  make  way  for  the 
henchman  of  some  oongreeemau  influential  with  the  new  ad- 
ministration. 

The  incident  is  not  leas  noteworthy  as  the  definite  end  of 
President  Cleveland's  pretensions  as  a  dvil  service  reformer. 
With  it  pamed  perhaps  the  finest  opportunity  presented  to  the 
president  to  earn  a  distinctive  and  honorable  mention  in  history. 
He  conld  gain  no  Mends  by  openly  turning  spoilsman,  nor  was 
he  ander  severe  pressure  to  abandon  the  position  he  had  as- 
sumed to  OGCop;,  nor  has  he  hope  of  further  political  honors. 
Had  he  possessed  the  courage  to  make  only  such  changes  in 
office  as  public  interest  or  conformity  to  the  administration 
policy  demanded,  he  would  not  only  have  won  the  applau.se  of 
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pootority,  but  havB  put  tbe  civil  eervica  of  this  ooiuitry  on  » 
bosiness  boHlssuoh  gs  oo  fature  president,  whatever  his  ioclina- 
tions,  would  dare  to  overturn.  He  would  have  been  known  as 
th«  first  civil  service  reform  president.  He  did  not  have  Iho 
moral  stamina,  and  the  opportunity  of  his  life  has  gone  by. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  tbe  long  series  of  nstonndli^ 
blunders  which  have  made  up  the  Hawaiian  imbroglio.  That  is 
a  matter  too  fresh  in  tbe  pnblio  mind,  and  its  features  too 
clearly  outlined,  to  need  exploitation  here. 

Hardly  less  humiliating  was  tbe  rebuff  be  received  to  his 
endeavor  to  make  an  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Bench  the 
vehicle  of  his  angry  spite  against  the  Senate,  and  e«i>ecially  the 
senators  from  New  York.  The  latter  are  not  a  particnlariy 
admirable  brace  of  statesmen,  and  )t  will  indicate  the  nature  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  position,  that  he  placed  himself  appreciaMy 
below  their  level. 

To  Kum  up,  there  is  this  to  be  said  :  It  is  a  fact  largely  lost 
sight  of  that  the  occasions  have  never  before  been  presented 
which  would  afford  an  a<leqnate  and  di^fluite  t«et  of  ISx.  Clere- 
land's  statesmanship  and  actual  capacity  for  tbe  presidential 
office.  His  flrst  term  was  singularly  devoid  of  high  emei^neki^ 
and  on  its  smooth  currents  he  found  comparatively  easy  oavl- 
gation  ;  tbe  mistakes  he  made  were  of  slight  oonsequence,  be- 
cause tbe  occasions  were  not  momentous. 

On  the  other  band,  no  year  since  the  war  has  presented  so 
many  critical  moments,  deniandtag  the  highest  and  dearest 
judgment,  the  presdence  of  a  genuine  atateaman,  as  has  Iha  pMl 
year.  That  Mr.  Cleveland  has  gone  from  blunder  to  blander, 
from  mistake  to  mistake,  with  tbe  moat  unfaltering  confidenee, 
and  to  tbe  most  unfortunate  results, — iude«d,  well-nigh  to  tbe 
wreck  and  ruin  of  tbe  country,  does  not  occa»iou  nstoiiishineut 
to  those  who  have  carefully  Judged  his  calibrv,  and  recognized 
his  mental  limitatdons.  Otherwise,  his  onexarapled  lailores 
would  excite  astonishment,  contempt,  disgust.  It  would  han 
been  vastly  better  for  the  president's  fame  bad  be  never  bsM 
elevated  to  tbe  chief  magistracy  for  a  second  time. 

Cakl  Sntdke. 
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EFFECT  OF  PROTECTION  ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 

WEALTH. 

BT   PROP.  QBOBQB  P.  MILTON. 

THE  tDoet  important  &ctors  in  the  material  advaDoement  of 
a  people  are  their  aggregate  production  and  its  economio 
distribntioD. 

The  groes  amoimt  produced  by  a  people,  less  the  living  ex- 
penoes  and  the  payments  of  interest  or  on  debts  sent  ont  of  the 
country,  m  the  net  iucre-aae  of  their  wealth. 

Thna,  aa  nearly  aa  can  be  ascertained  from  statiBttcs,  the  farm 
prodnct*  for  the  year  1830  were  worth  »2, 500.000, 000.  The 
value  of  niannfai!tiiree  waB  ^9,500,000,000 ;  total  production 
912,000,000,000;  less  consumption  at  an  estimated  9160  each, 
•9,000,000,000  ;  interest  and  payments  abroad,  $1,000,000,000; 
total  wealth  coasamed,  910,000,000,000  ;  net  increase  of  wealth 
92,000,000,000.  This  in  nearly  according  to  the  rate  at  whicJi 
the  national  wealth  haa  increased  since  1800. 

The  wealth  we  speak  of  here  is,  however,  only  a  small  part  of 
it  in  the  form  of  money,  and  the  varied  product  of  diversified 
labor,  which  comprises  this  912,000,000,000  of  n^regate  pro- 
duction, may  lose  much  in  its  utility  on  exchange  value,  by  re- 
tarding influences  on  that  second  factor  in  material  develop- 
ment, distribution.  A  tendency  to  render  sluggish  the  move- 
ment toward  a  division  of  these  products  among  the  people, 
and  their  consequent  concentration  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
whether  in  the  form  of  raw  or  finished  products,  or  aa  the  me- 
diam  of  exchange  of  these,  or  aa  bankers'  credits,  retards  the 
Anal  adaptation  of  man's  tabor  and  ingenuity  to  his  separate 
nMds ;  and  furthermore  prevents  the  immediate  and  ooodnnons 
reproduction  of  capi^,  as  a  fnud  for  the  employment  and  buh- 
tenance  of  labor.      Thus  such  a  condition  aa  that  of  the  Iowa 
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farm«r  bitming  his  iioii-exchaug«abl«  vxtra  for  fuel,  wbUe  the 
Tennessee  cool  miner  ia  feeling  the  pangs  of  hunger  for  the  com 
his  coal  will  not  buy,  becomee  possible.  The  ultimate  effect  of 
these  conditions  in  paralysing  to  every  indnsttial  eaergy.  The 
producer  of  each  separate  article  is  forced,  by  the  lack  of  de- 
mand for  it,  to  finally  cetwe  operations  oit  iiocDunt  of  the  decline 
of  exchange  ralne  of  the  product  of  his  labor. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  overproduction.  The  ooaotkn 
thoujaads  crjriog  for  bread  and  for  raiment  refute  such  a  tbeory. 
It  is  not  chat  we  have  more  Ikau  we  need  that  wheat  is  at  the 
lowest  price  known  ita  years.  The  deeire  is  there,  bat  the 
machinery  of  barter  is  for  Kome  reason  not  effecting  the  ex- 
changes  necessary,  and  the  multitude  ndll  remains  hnngry. 
This  we  call  a  financial  pauic  and  the  discusaionii  of  it  are 
namerooa.  Political  dogmas  and  economic  theories  are  of  small 
use  in  alleviating  distress.  They  merely  furnish  straws  at 
which  the  masses  eagerly  dutch.  Theee  periods  do  have  a  real 
v^ue,  however,  of  an  advisory,  premonitory  nature.  Their 
phases  are  the  surest  teet  of  the  stability  of  past  material  de- 
velopment. They  are  the  crucibles  in  which  the  dross  and  bad 
oomponeats  of  our  orgauic  structure  oome  to  the  surface.  They 
are  the  chemicals  in  which  are  developed  the  hidden  evil  oon- 
ditjona. 

While  dividends  are  paid,  investments  make  good  returns, 
and  wages  are  high,  the  world  sees  all  to  be  good.  It  is  the  bit- 
ter hour  of  misfortune  which  shows  how  well  we  have  buUl, 
and  how  stable  is  the  oconomic  etraetore  on  which  our  prosperity 
ia  based.  It  tt  tlien  that  the  politieal,  social,  and  financial  evil) 
are  apparent,  and  it  is  while  recovering  from  these  periods  thai 
the  greatest  and  best  reforms  are  generally  accomplished. 

The  United  States,  just  emerging  from  the  most  widespread 
aod  disastrous  of  its  epochs  of  flnanoial  distress,  find«  itself 
face  to  fiK»  with  some  of  those  social  problems  with  whidi 
Europe  has  been  strnggltug  for  a  century.  The  ioereasing  poor, 
the  living  wage,  the  l^limiuation  of  the  unueceasary,  are  now 
qoestious  of  vital  interest  to  A.merlcaDS,  although  our  popola- 
tioD  hardly  yet  numbers  seventeen  to  the  square  mile,  and  while 
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our  natantl  wealth  and  resonrces  seem  ecarcely  tonched.  This 
is  certainly  a  aad  commentary  on  the  character  of  the  economic 
stTDCtnre  that  we  have  built.  What  hastens  America  to  these 
terrihle  social  evils  1  Before  18G0  the  cry  was  for  more  labor. 
Now  the  wail  is  for  employment.  To  what  influence  may  we 
ascribe  this  reversion  of  condition  t  The  aggregat«  wealth  of 
this  country  has  increiuseil  in  au  unparalleled  ratio.  The 
average  price  of  labor  has  advanced  73  per  cent,  while  the 
price  of  goods  produced  has  decreased  an  average  of  2-1  per 
cent.  On  paper  we  are  the  most  prosperous  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  yet  thette  problems  of  the  disposition  of  tho 
poorer  claases  confront  as.  How  can  national  prosperity,  great 
reeources,  crowded  cities,  marble  palaces,  be  compatible  with 
the  cry  of  hungered  thousands  demanding  work  and  bread  in 
the  very  shadows  of  these  exponents  of  an  assumed  praeperityT 
In  the  haste  of  money  getting  and  money  spending  of  the  past 
few  years,  what  has  been  the  fate  of  the  middleman  T  Has  he 
been  preserved  in  number  and  condition  to  perpetuate  that 
virtue  which  economics  claims  Is  his  destiny  and  purpose  T  In 
proportion  as  the  middle  class  is  large  or  small,  just  so  is  the 
wealth  of  the  land  equably  distribnted  among  tlie  people,  doing 
consequently  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  If  this 
clnsB  has  been  eliminated  a  great  evil  has  been  done,  irreparable 
in  extent,  for  the  progress  of  the  race  is  dependent  on  it.  It  be- 
comes fitting  theu  to  examine  the  change  iu  the  dilThflion  of 
wealth  between  1860  and  1890. 

In  1860  the  average  per  capita  wealth  Vas  td33.  In  1890  it 
was  $990.  There  had  been  tittle  per  capita  increase,  although 
iu  the  t«u  yeamt  previous  it  had  nearly  doubled. 

Id  18G0,  althoogb  no  special  flgnres  can  be  obtained  to  verify 
the  statement,  it  is  well  known  that  there  were  very  few  large 
fortunes.  There  were  then  scarcely  ten  men  in  the  entire 
country  worth  over  ten  million  dollars.  "  It  may  be  assumed," 
Bays  an  eminent  statistician,  "that  one  half  the  people  owned 
one  half  the  wealth." 

In  1890,  acoording  to  figures  collected  for  the  eleventh  oensua, 
there  were  13,102,292  families  in  the  United  Statea;  of  these  91 
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per  ceot  owned  29  per  cent  of  tbe  wealth  ;  9  per  cest  owned  71 
per  cent  of  th«  WMlth.  Among  the  1,096,292  &mlli«8  who 
owned  91  per  cent,  -t,07'l  owned  20  per  ceot;  leaving;  as  tbe 
grrat  middio  cla«»,  to  whom  the  progress  of  the  nation  in  in- 
trosted,  only  1,092,218  fiunilies,  or  a  little  more  than  one  twelfth 
the  entire  population,  while  the  other  elovcn  twelfths  are 
stniKgling  with  poverty.  This  ia  not  a  theme  for  socialistic 
doctrinee.  Socialism  eliminates  competition,  which  i»  the  baaic 
principle  of  progress,  hot  it  oertainly  calls  for  the  closest  atten- 
tion and  stady  of  economic  queetione,  as  only  by  a  thoronghly 
diffused  knowledge  of  these  can  reforms  be  effected. 

It  is  then  concentration  of  wealth  which  has  finally  effooted 
the  blocking  of  the  arteries  of  distribution,  and  that  is  the  dis- 
ease with  which  the  body  politic  is  now  anfifering.  Oar  middle 
class  is  disappearing,  and  our  oirllizfttion  is  assuming  the  aspaols 
of  those  ancient  wealthy  nations,  Bgjrpt  and  India,  with  their 
luxurious  royalty  and  degraded  labor,  Uie  result  of  a  too  rapid 
accamulation  and  coDseqaent  hastened  ooncentration  of  that 
wealth. 

What  has  caused  this  tendency  t  One  in  stmrk  when  reading 
the  industrial  history  of  England  with  the  marked  similarity  of 
conditions  in  that  oonntry  in  1S40  and  of  the  United  States  in 
the  last  year.  After  a  long  period  of  the  most  rigid  protection 
the  entire  mauufooturing  interests  had  become  pantly7«d. 
Prices  had  declined  and  tbe  number  of  idle  watt  something  fearfnL 
Statistics  taken  in  that  year  show  that  the  working  class  num- 
bered 8.3  per  cent,  the  middle  claas  15  per  oent»  and  the  rich  2  per 
oont.  The  corn  laws  were  rei>ealed,  business  gradually  revived. 
wealth  became  better  distribnted.  3o  we  find  in  1877  that  the 
working  class  numbered  70  i>er  oent,  the  middle  class  27  per 
cent,  the  rich  .3  per  cent  Protection  in  America  reduced  tbe 
great  middle  class  from  at  least  oue  half  iu  1960,  to  7  per 
cent  in  1890,  while  free  trade  in  a  country  of  much  more 
established  ttociety,  and  consequently  more  diflicult  to  infin- 
ence,  advanced  the  percentage  of  the  middle  class  twelve 
per  cent  in  a  similar  period.  As  shown  by  UuM  figarfli, 
our   economic   equilibrium,    as  it  may    be  called,    is  losing 
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strength,  while  that  of  England  is  gaining.  Protection  governs 
the  oae,  free  trade  the  other.  If  the  former  doctrine  is  one  of 
factB  and  the  latter  a  vapid  theory,  how  can  we  explain  snch 
things  as  these  1  And  now  this  concentration  has  almost  readied 
its  natural  limits.  Gorged  by  ita  tremendous  increase,  it  has 
closed  the  channels  of  trade  so  that  capital  ha8  diflicnlty  in  find- 
ing a  pro&tahle  investm«ut.  Ibt  momentnm  of  accamalation 
has  carried  it  too  far.  Capital  is  in  the  end  dependent  on  labor, 
and  to  deprive  the  laborer  of  bi8  living  wage  cats  off  ultimately 
the  market  for  the  product  of  all  industry  ;  therefore  distribu- 
tion stops  and  the  elTecl  is  redundant  on  the  very  class  whose 
accnmnlations  are  the  canse  of  the  evil  conditions.  But  the 
three  one  hundredths  of  one  pei-  cent  of  our  people,  who  own  one 
fifth  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  are  not  actively  reepouBible  for 
this  concentration.  They  are  but  the  selfish  indexes  of  a  bad  sys- 
tem of  legislation.  They  are  the  reflex  feature  of  our  economic 
structure.  Any  civiiiKation  with  similar  governmental  infla- 
ences  on  it  wonld  produce  the  same  class  in  similar  proportions. 
The  farming  interests  complain  of  Wall  Street.  It  is  however 
not  an  active  factor  in  our  financial  conditions.  It  is  but  the 
finely  organized  sensitive  instrument  which  indicates  the  relative 
exchange  value  of  the  different  products  of  our  latxir.  Speoula- 
tion  may  run  these  pricea  above  or  below  their  normal  occasion- 
ally ;  but  Wall  Street  on  the  aveitige  gives  the  true  value.  It  is 
because  there  ia  exhibited  there,  more  than  in  any  other  place, 
OD  account  of  the  Immense  dealings  brought  before  the  pnblic 
eye,  the  cumulative  tendency  of  our  present  ecouomic  state,  that 
the  people  consider  Wall  Street  as  the  producer  rather  than  the 
result  of  evil  conditions. 

The  connection  between  free  trade  and  the  distribution  of 
vealtb  is  not  difficult  to  draw. 

In  man  all  progress  is  the  result  of  a  struggle.  Where  life 
has  been  found  most  easily  sustained  least  advancement  has  been 
made.  The  great  natural  growth  of  population  has  coustantJy 
increased  the  effort  necessary  to  obtain  sulisistence.  The  litt««t, 
by  their  strength  or  ability,  have  survived  and  the  unnecessary 
have  been  eliminated.     Each  succeeding  generation  finds  the 
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oonditloaa  hiirder  to  OTerooni«  and  hence  tbe  iinproroiDeot  of 
the  human  race.  Free  trade  is  this  strugt^le  id  ooraiuerce.  It  is 
the  uiktural  law  aud  on  it  depends  all  progress. 

A  raee  such  as  ttie  (^bineoe  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  civiliz*' 
tlon  with  its  system  of  ezclitsiori,  and  then  progreae  cbwww. 
It  redacee  the  standard  of  living  till  a  vast  population  can 
find  Bubsisteuce  and  Ihon  the  sooioty  crj'KtullizeA,  divides  into 
castes,  and  no  further  progress  is  possible. 

Free  trade  develops  energy  along  the  line  of  the  graatest  re- 
tarn  for  the  least  effort,  and  therefore  the  final  Aggregate  of 
wealth  produced  is  greater  and  the  world  oonseqaeotly  richer. 
This  great  internatioual  and  domestic  competition,  which  is  tbe 
result  of  a  policy  of  free  trade,  redncea  to  a  minimatn  the 
profits  of  the  employers  and  the  price  of  tJte  prodnct,  while  it 
increases  to  the  highest  degree  tbe  indostry  and  inrentive  facol- 
tiea  of  the  prodiioera,  and  swells  the  volun)e  of  proiluction.  Thus, 
with  proHtfi  tending  to  a  miuimum  and  production  to  a  maximum, 
labor  buys  more  and  tbe  standard  of  lirtng  beoomee  higher,  and 
the  condition  of  tbe  workingman  is  greatly  ameliorated. 

Au  impetus  is  put  on  commercial  activity  by  the  quick  sales 
and  small  profits.  Distribution  reaches  its  highest  efTectiveaen. 
The  life  of  capital  is  dependent  on  this,  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  hasten  rather  than  retard  the  diffusion  of  wealth.  Society 
reaps  the  greatest  benefit ;  for  not  only  is  a  larger  quantity  of 
goods  brongtit  into  circulation,  but  also  on  aoooant  of  tbe 
economic  reasons  for  rapid  distribution,  the  amount  is  sooner 
divided  among  the  people  according  to  the  relative  value  of 
their  work.  Fiogress  is  definite,  sure,  and  lasting ;  and  a  veiy 
stable  economic  basis  is  established,  not  sobject  to  tlie  periodieil 
affections  of  inflation  and  noUapse  which  we  see  nnder  other 
systems. 

The  manual  laboring  class  diminishes,  machines  and  im- 
proved implements  supplanting  them,  and  facilitating  produe> 
tion.  They  are  not  eliminated,  however,  bnt  rise  into  the 
higher  claai,  which  thus  becomes  larger,  and  as  that  grows  and 
progressen,  so  Is  tbe  nation's  advance  permanent  and  virile. 

On  the  other  hand^  bow  does  tbe  system  of  protectitm  afileet 
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distribntion  I  In  the  flist  place,  it  removes  in  a  great  metuiure 
Uift  factor  competition,  aad  sabBtitntes  that  of  monopolf. 
Value  in  ordinary  circa iii8t4VU008  I9  dependent  on  three  thingH, 
the  t-oBt  of  production,  the  utility  in  exchange,  and  the  demand 
and  supply.  If,  however,  certain  articles  are  produced  by  a 
few  only,  who  are  perhaps  naited  in  their  self-interest,  prices 
are  determined  by  the  arbitrary  ttssessineuts  they  care  bo  pnt  on 
their  goods.  If  the  artiole  is  a  necessity,  price  is  determined  on 
the  principle  of  the  taxation  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  as  muoh  Is 
taken  from  the  people  as  they  will  endnre.  Unnatural  prices 
and  enhanced  profits  are  the  results.  Cumpetition,  domestic  and 
international,  is  eliminated  and  with  it  the  progreaa  which  is 
dependent  upon  it. 

-Aggregate  production  ia  reduced  becaose  demand  is  depend- 
ent in  a  great  measure  on  the  distribution  of  wealth.  The 
whole  financial  structure  beoomee  artificial. 

Energy  is  expended  on  employments  which  are  favored  by 
these  fostering  conditions,  and  great  industries  are  conducted 
which  would  not  natarally  exist,  and  those  in  which  the  greateeb 
good  can  be  doue  at  the  least  expense  are  abandonefl.  Thus 
progress  aasamee  a  line  of  uustabiUty;  protection  from  being 
Incidental,  and  for  the  aid  merely  of  infant  industries,  becomes 
an  absolute  necessity  to  those  long  iu  existence,  and  unless  the 
duties  am  constantly  increased  it  finally  even  fails  to  protect 
sufficicutly  to  keep  them  in  O[)envtiou.  By  the  very  conceutra' 
tion  of  wealth  of  which  they  are  the  canse  they  are  brought  to 
a  standstill.  Their  fictitioas  prosperity,  which  they  cannot  sus- 
tain, has  been  at  the  expense  of  the  other  great  interests  on 
whose  well-being  they  must  depend  for  the  ooosumption  of  their 
outpat.  And  these,  weakened  by  the  taxation  to  which  they 
ore  subject  for  the  benefit  of  the  niannfactnreis,  can  no  longer 
take  their  product^  hence  the  protected  industj-ies  must  cease 
operations.  The  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  has  been  killed, 
the  home  market  has  been  destroyed.  Thus  in  America  the 
827,184  engaged  in  industries  subject  to  foreign  competition 
have  served,  by  the  tax  they  have  laid  on  the  16,564,914  en- 
gaged in  other  industries,  to  stop  the  difi'iision  of  wealth  and 
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paralyze  all  production  ;  not  only  tbeir  own,  bnt  that  of  othets. 
This  biw  been  the  price  our  people  have  paid  for  the  asaamption 
that  our  latior  is  better  paid,  and  our  wealth  better  distributed, 
which  fallacies  protectionist  orators  hare  proolaimed  in  every 
campaign.  The  eyea  of  the  workiugman  begin  to  open  on  this 
subject  when  he  wet)  imuiigration  of  skilled  labor  from  the  old 
countries  cease,  and  many  of  that  class  ainrady  here  returning. 
DltfereDl  opinloos  he  now  has  as  bo  his  condition  compared  with 
the  European.  Statiatics  have  reoentJy  been  taken,  under  the 
auapices  of  the  govemiuent,  whidi  banish  Uiose  ideas  as  to  the 
wages  of  labor  here  and  abroad.  The  error  of  oor  optnious 
was  based  chieSy  on  the  diEFereuoe  In  the  exchange  valne  of 
money.  Another  error  was  as  to  the  payment  according  to 
work  done;  another  ax  to  the  constancy  of  the  demand  for 
labor.  All  these  have  been  found  to  be  slightly  in  favor  of  the 
European,  and  the  result  shows  that  while  the  standanl  of  liv- 
ing is  higher  in  America,  yet  the  average  condition  of  the 
foreigner  is  better,  tbat  he  is  more  provident  and  saves  mon^ 
and  want  Is  less  often  at  his  door.  A  statiaticiaQ  comparing 
German  and  American  labor  conditions  says:  "The  German 
would  probably  find  the  competitors  he  led  behind  moie  grate* 
All  to  him  than  the  family  he  took  with  him  to  America.  He 
might  perhaps  have  a  larger  sum  available  for  relaxation  and 
enjoyment,  but  he  would  Sad  that  it  would  procure  less  of  it  for 
himself  and  less  of  it  for  hi»  family  than  at  home.  He  would 
find  that  work  in  America  was  more  exacting  and  more  inteose, 
that  the  cost  of  labor  per  unit  of  production  differed  much  less 
than  per  unit  of  time."  Thus,  after  .10  yeiara  of  prohibitive 
tariff  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  those  conditions  from 
which  it  was  thought  America  would  t>e  free  for  oenturiea. 

If  the  four  thousand  millionairv^  with  an  average  of  $3,000,' 
000  each,  were  taken  with  their  wealth  from  our  national  exia- 
teuce,  ail  fancied  prosperity,  even  on  paper,  would  banish  from 
our  thoughts.  It  would  be  found  that  we  were  even  better 
off  in  1860,  as  regards  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  that  oor 
progrees  ha**  l>een  of  the  few  and  not  of  the  nation.  Decentrali- 
zation, diffusion,  distribntion  of  people,  education,  wealth,  and 
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power  miut  then  be  Uie  work  of  tbie  uud  the  next  geQeratton. 

We  have  estAblisheA  a  privileged  class  as  free  from  taxation 
as  were  the  uobles  in  France  before  the  French  Bevolutiou. 

GIght  luillionairea  in  Chicago  are  assessed  for  persoual  prop- 
erty at  an  aggregate  of  seventy-five  thoasand  dollars.  Ooe 
woman  iu  New  York  worth  sixty  million  dollars  pays  no 
personalty  tax  whatever.  With  a  system  snch  as  this,  evading 
the  property  of  tJiotte  able  to  pay,  and  charging  its  doty  ou 
every  woolen  shirt  worn  by  the  poorest  laborer,  is  it  strange 
that  we  should  l>e  weighed  down  in  our  progress,  and  that 
wealth  should  be  unequally  distributed  1  The  late  Henry  Grady 
called  our  protective  laws  " paternalism  run  mud."  He  said: 
"  The  merchant  asks  the  government  to  control  the  arteries  of 
trade,  the  mauufaclurer  asks  that  his  product  be  protected,  the 
rich  asks  for  an  army  and  the  unfortunate  for  help,  thitt  man  for 
schools  and  that  for  subsidy.  The  centrifugal  force  of  our  sys- 
tem is  weakened,  the  centripetal  is  increased  and  the  revolving 
spheres  are  veering  forward  from  their  orbits."' 

Oar  labor  needs  no  snbsidy,  our  maoafactarer  is  actually 
hampered  by  protection.  He  cannot  produce  under  the  paternal 
system  to  com)>ete  with  the  other  countries  who  stand  alone. 
He  therefore  is  forced  to  contend  with  the  very  centralizing  ten- 
dencies of  which  he  is  the  cause,  and  often  has  to  cease  operations 
nntil  the  gorge  of  products  has  beeu  slowly  distributed.  Ho 
desires  protection  to  insure  him  a  home  market,  and  yet  so  in- 
actire  is  tliat  home  market  that  it  keeps  him  busy  only  half  his 
time.  It  is  not  denied  that  we  have  varied  advivntages  for 
manuCoctnring  in  this  country.  There  is  a  wealth  of  minerals 
close  at  hand  and  natural  conditions  would  cause  a  gi-eat  and 
healthy  aotirity  in  these  interests.  What  these  manura<;turen! 
need  is  an  ucllvc  home  market  aud  that  is  what  they  can  never 
obtain  under  the  present  laws.  If  the  government  charges  the 
COnsunter^  of  manufactured  products  over  three  hundred  million 
doUara  yearly  and  by  enactments  in  favor  of  a  class  prevents 
the  distribution  of  the  product  of  their  industry,  do  tJiey  not  be- 
come the  lees  able  to  purchase  t>boBe  manufactured  articles  they 
desire  and  perhaps  are  even  sorely  In  need  oft     England'ii  pro- 
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tection  was  for  its  af^'icoltaral  clam.  The  oorn  laws  were 
iatended  to  stop  the  importation  of  wheat,  and  ;eC  England'^ 
farmiDK  claaoea  are  better  off  nnce  thoae  reBtrictions  were  re- 
moved than  before. 

American  protection  is  for  its  manufactarers,  an  ioflnitelj 
smaller  olatts  proportionately,  than  were  England's  agriculturists, 
an  interest,  too,  dependent  solely  on  the  prosperity  and  conse- 
quent couaumption  of  other  iudnstries,  and  yet  it  peraistB  in 
deoiring  this  legislation  which  so  dogs  the  sTennea  of  distrihti- 
tion,  by  the  weight  it  lays  on  other  intereeta,  that  tb«  demand 
for  mannfactored  product  ceaM». 

rrlooa  would  fall,  it  i»  true,  under  a  non-proteetire  tariff,  bat 
with  every  decline  in  nominal  value  the  buying  power  of  money 
would  more  than  proportionately  increase.  That  in  wherein  the 
manufikctnrer's  argument  is  weak.  He  says  we  have  cat  wagee  to 
the  lowest  point ;  any  further  deereaM  would  be  ruinons  to  the 
worbingman.  Would  not  the  latter  prefer  a  condition  in  which 
his  $1.00  would  buy  more  than  iiiit  $2.00  doea  now,  if  be  bad 
the  further  advantage  of  constant  employmentt 

If  a  lower  tariff  would  relieve  ua  of  this  incubos  of  artificiality, 
would  it  not  establish  a  stable  economic  basis  not  subject  to 
change,  and  greatly  increase  the  distribution  of  products  and 
diffusion  of  wealth  T 

If  American  prosperity  is  bnilt  on  sand,  dependent  on  the 
pro^M  of  a  system  to  which  no  economy  can  agree ;  if,  aa  the  late 
Henry  C.  Carey  said,  "  we  would  be  better  off  if  a  sea  of  An, 
instead  of  wat«r,  separated  us  from  Europe,"  we  cannot  OOO' 
tinne  to  look  with  pridn  ou  what  we  have  accomplished.  If  m 
must  be  totally  separated  in  commerce,  as  well  9»  polilicaUy, 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  Ju  order  to  preserve  the  semblance  of 
prosperity,  1  do  not  think  our  progreai  is  lasting.  Self- 
dependence  and  independence  are  synonymon.i.  We  cannot  be 
iodependent  nnletet  we  can  austaiti,  against  all  competition,  oar 
oomniercial  intere-stA,  unimpnired. 

We  boaat  of  the  progress!  vencea  and  superior  inventive  fiw- 
ulty  of  American  genius,  and  of  the  greater  energy  of  American 
life.     We  have  a  greater  fertility  of  soil,  a  larger  timber  and 
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mineral  belt,  more  narigable  rivera,  than  any  people  on  earth, 
llTing  in  a  temperate  climate.  Are  we  not  situated  and  fitted  to 
be  the  creditor  nation  of  the  world,  instead  of  England  I  Re- 
move obstacles  to  distribntion ;  then  not  only  will  aerenteeo 
eighteenths  of  the  people  be  relieTed  of  a  harden  of  taxation 
that  retards  all  progress,  bat  that  other  one  eighteenth  will 
assame  an  importance  and  prosperity  never  before  imagined. 
They  will  have  not  only  a  home  market,  healthy  and  active,  bat 
a  foreign  demand  as  well.  Commercial  and  maritime  vigor  will 
onoe  more  caaae  oar  flag  to  float  in  every  port  No  longer  will 
foreign  bottoms  carry  68  per  cent  of  oar  exports  and  imports, 
bat  the  American  merchantmen  will  sweep  the  seas. 

Active  competition,  self-sostaining  manufactories,  and  rapid 
distaibation  of  prodacts,  wUl  lead  to  the  economic  diffosion  of 
wealth  desired  ;  and  in  attaining  that  we  arrive  at  the  solntion 
of  the  great  questions  of  labor  and  popolation  which  now  con- 
front ns. 

Qeoboe  F.  MiLTOir. 


BIMETALLISM  CONSIDERED  FROM  THE    STANDPOINT 
OF  NATIONAL  INTERESTS 

BT  OEN.   A.  J.   WARKER. 

IS  IT  aeoecHary,  or  ia  it  wim,  viewed  firom  the  staadpoint  of 
national  interests  aloa«,  Tor  th\»  oountry  to  rest  the  fate  of 
bimetalHsin  on  the  decision  of  other  oooDtriee,  or  even  to  wait 
to  see  what  other  coantriett  will  do  before  acting  for  oimwlrcal 
The  opinion  widely  prevailH  th»t  it  wouhl  be  aammiag  m  grcaL 
harden,  if  not  entering  upon  a  hazardons  experiment,  for  the 
United  States  to  restore  the  bimetallic  standard  witbont  the  coo- 
cnrreoce  of  Enrupean  nations.  Hence,  gold  monometallisla 
hftve  entrenched  themselves  behind  international  bimetallism  as 
a  safe  retreat,  and  many  sincere  bimetaltisba  have  joined  them 
so  far  as  bo  found  their  advocacy  of  bimetaUism  on  the  con- 
dition that  other  leading  nations  shall  Join  ns.  They  are  for 
bimetallism  if  other  countricjit  arc  for  it,  otberwEse  they  are 
against  it.  They  do  not  stop  to  oonsiider  whether  all  ooontriea 
are  affected  alike  by  the  single  gold  standard,  or  whether  all  are 
alike  interested  in  the  re -establishment  of  the  bimetallic  atand' 
■rd.  Bnt  whether  the  Interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  the  same  or  otherwise,  international  bimetalUsts  aeRin 
to  agree  that  thirty  milltou  people  in  England  shonld  be 
permitted  to  say  whether  seventy  million  people  In  tbe 
United  States  should  have  bimetallism  or  not.  This  is  as  un- 
reasonable as  it  woald  be  to  submit  oar  indostrial  and  oommer- 
oial  interests  to  the  determination  of  Great  Britain.  Poor  yean 
after  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged, 
John  Adams  wrote  from  London  to  Thomas  Jefferaon,  that 
while  he  was  ready  to  treat  with  England  for  fair  dealing  with 
reference  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  both  countries,  he  wm 
DO  longer  willing  to  snbmlt  onr  ooinmercial  Interests  to  British 


domioatioti.  Is  it  not  barely  poasible  Uiat  the  interests  of  the 
two  couiitries  differ  so  widely  that  it  i»  uo  safer  to  submit  the 
fioaocial  interests  of  the  Unit«d  States  now  to  foreign  dictation, 
than  it  was  in  17S6  to  Bubmit  our  indnBtrial  and  oomtuercial 
interest  to  the  determination  of  foreign  powers  t  Indeed,  ia  it 
not  a  hnmiliating  fact  that  for  the  past  twenty  yean  foreign 
interests  hare  dictated  all  our  financial  operatiouB,  to  their  great 
advantage  and  our  irretrievable  loss ! 

How  our  iutereAta  differ,  and  whether  the  United  Statea  will 
gain  or  lose  by  independently  restoring  bimetaltisot,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  discussion. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  immense  difference  between  the 
standing  ground  of  England  aud  that  of  the  United  States. 
England  has  an  annual  income  from  investments  abroad  of  at 
least  four  or  five  hundred  million  dollars,  while  the  United 
States  has  to  pay  annually  to  other  oonntriee,  mostly  to  England, 
from  two  handled  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  us 
interest  on  loans,  to  say  nothing  of  the  carrying  txade  and  other 
expenditures  abroad.  The  coostaot  appreciation  of  gold,  there- 
fore, as  Gladstone  intimated  in  his  si>eech  in  Parliament,  inores 
to  their  gain,  and,  he  might  hare  added,  equally  to  the  loss  of 
their  debtors.  Here  is  a  difference  of  millious  to  begin  vitfa. 
The  people  of  England  may  suffer,  it  is  true,  but  England,  aa  a 
nation  having  a  targe  income  of  gold,  gains  by  the  appreciation 
of  gold,  and  will  continue  to  gain  till  the  point  is  reached  where 
she  will  lose  more  by  the  baokrnptcies  of  her  debtors  than  she 
gaina  by  the  appreciation  of  gold.  When  that  point  has  been 
reached  Eugtuud  may  Join  a  bimetallic  union,  but  hardly  before. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  broad  Btatesmanship,  who  would 
gain  and  who  would  lose  if  the  United  States  shonld  independ- 
ently restore  free  coinage  of  tmth  gold  and  silver  to  the  seventy 
million  of  her  own  people  T  This  is  the  real  qaestiou  for  us  to 
consider,  and  the  only  question. 

Let  us  tJien  undertake  to  weigh  the  gain  or  loss,  one  against 
the  other,  and  see  where  the  advantage  would  lie. 

Suppose,  tfaen,  an  act  should  paas  restoring  the  law  as  it  stooil 
before  1873,  under  which  the  right  existed  for  anybody  to  take 
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golcl  or  silver  to  the  mint  nnd  have  it  coined  for  bis  benefit 
What  woald  be  the  necessary  effect  of  snch  an  act  oa  silver 
metalT  Ofeourao,  immediHt«1y  upon  Uie  passage  ofsach  an  act, 
the  price  of  silver  ballion  the  world  over  would  be  the  mint 
price,  or  coinage  nite,  in  the  United  States,  less  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing the  ballion  to  our  tninia  Wonid  this  necessarily  break  the 
parity  between  gold  and  silver  coins,  or  put  gold  to  a  prcminm 
and  send  it  ont  of  the  ooantry  1  Not  at  all ;  and  certainly  not 
ontil  silver  enough  had  been  coined  to  take  the  place  of  gold, 
dollar  for  dollar.  Oresbatn's  law  ia  a  lav  of  displaoement  and 
the  five  or  six  hundred  millions  of  gold  supposed  to  be  in  thi» 
ooantry,  so  far  as  it  perfonna  in  any  way  the  function  of  moitey, 
Can  only  be  displaced  by  au  equal  volume  of  silver  or  other 
money.  Otherwise  we  would  not  have  our  dtatribative  share  of 
tlie  world's  money,  and  under  snob  conditions  prices  wonId  hll 
and  gold  would  be  sent  to  us  to  bny  commodities,  instead  of 
being  drawn  away.  It  is,  however,  admitted  that  if  in  time 
the  coinage  of  silver,  on  the  above  conditions,  provided  as  with 
a  snjtply  of  money  greater  than  neceasary  to  meet  the  reqalr»- 
mentH  of  an  increasing  population,  or  grater  than  our  distriba- 
tJve  share  of  the  world's  money,  it  would  tend  to  displace  gold. 
Bat  whether  or  not  money  supply,  under  free  coinaf^  of  both 
gold  and  silver,  would  come  to  iis  faster  than  required  for  the 
development  of  a  country  like  the  United  States,  with  increasing 
l>opnlation  and  growing  wealth,  is  perhaps  a  problem  of  too 
many  elemuuts  to  answer  offhand.  One  thing,  however,  may  be 
safely  predicted,  and  that  is  that  it  would  only  be  neoewsary  to 
restrict  the  creation  of  inferior  forms  of  cnrrency  and  credit,  to 
enable  the  United  States  alone  to  do  what  France  was  able  to  do 
for  three  quartern  of  a  century.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
many  of  the  ablest  bimetaltists  believe  the  United  States  has 
power  enough  in  the  commercial  world  to  alone  maintain  the 
parity  of  the  two  metals  under  conditions  of  free  coinage  and 
bi-legal  tender. 

Bat  let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that,  in  time,  stiror,  nader 
free  coinage,  woald  fill  entirely  the  channels  of  trade  so  an  to 
raise  prices  above  the  International  level  of  prices  and  expel  all 
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oar  gold.  Even  under  tbeae  couditious  who  would  gain  aud  who 
would  loaeT  Lot  ua  undertake  to  weigh  gains  against  lotoes 
under  these  a.88anied  conditions. 

1.  In  the  first  place  the  five  or  six  hundred  milliona  of  gold 
in  leaving  ns  would  pay  as  many  milliODS  of  debt — no  amall  gain 
in  itaelf.  In  this  we  would  be  repeating  the  historical  experi> 
ment  of  the  ClazoiuemanB,  who,  flndtug  that  it  took  all  they 
ooold  make  to  pay  interest  on  the  debt  they  had  created  during 
a  war,  gathered  up  alt  the  money  in  the  ialaud  aod  with  it  paid 
the  debt  nt  once,  giving  at  the  same  time  to  eorii  citizeu  from 
whom  money  had  been  received,  for  aae  in  their  internal  trade, 
token  money  to  the  same  amount.  The  people  found  that  they 
oould  make  just  as  macb  with  their  new  kind  of  money,  at  the 
same  time  saving  for  themselves  the  money  they  hod  previously 
been  obliged  to  send  out  of  the  country  as  interest  or  tribute. 
What  they  had  before  paid  as  iutei-est  they  saved  as  profits,  and 
their  gold  gradually  came  back  to  them. 

2,  If  the  gold  now  forming  part  of  the  money  of  the  United 
States  were  transferred  to  Europe,  it  would  greatly  swell  tlie 
volume  of  money  in  the  very  conutries  where  we  sell  most  of  our 
surplus  products.  The  result  would  necessarily  he  a  rise  of 
prices  in  those  markets.  We  would  therefore  get  higher  prioM 
for  what  we  sold  abroad,  and,  as  gold  debts  even,  in  the  end,  ar« 
paid  mostly  with  products,  it  would  take  fewer  products  to  pay 
our  debts  abroad.  To  illustrate  this,  snppose  gold  went  to  a 
premium  of  twenty  per  cent,  and,  as  the  consequence  of  s  larger 
TOlmot  of  moaey,  both  in  the  United  States  aud  Europe,  wheat 
rose,  as  it  undoubtedly  would,  to,  say,  eighty  oenta  a  bushel  in 
silver  iuAteiad  of  llily  cents  iu  gold  as  now  ;  theu,  in  that  case,  it 
ironld  take  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  wheat  to  get  a  dollar  and 
twenty-  cents  in  silver,  or  one  dollar  in  gold.  But  now,  with 
wheat  worth  but  fifty  cents  to  the  farmer,  it  takes  two  bushels  to 
equal  a  dollar  in  gold.  Hence,  under  the  new  oooditiona  it 
would  take  but  a  bushel  aud  a  half  to  pay  a  gold  debt  of  a 
dollar  whereas  it  now  takes  two  btwhela.  So  it  would  be  with 
oottCH]  and  exports  generally.  It  would  take  lees  labor,  or  leflB 
of  the  products  of  labor,  to  pay  gold  debts  abroad  than  under 
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the  BJngle  gold  Ktandard.     Nor  is  this  gain  overbalanced  by  any 
connter-golns  Ima^nable. 

3.  Sach  oonditioofi  wonid  oheclc  imports  bom,  and  atamolate 
exports  to,  gold  stuiidard  couatriee,  as  is  now  the  cum  to  all 
tulver  standard  oountriea. 

4.  Silver  fa  still  the  money  of  more  than  sight  hundred 
million  of  the  people  of  the  world.  The  opening  of  the  mintH 
of  the  United  States  to  the  norestriet^d  coinage  of  aUror  woald 
make  Xew  York  and  San  Prandsco  the  olearing  house  for  all 
Bilver  using  countries ;  and  why  should  not  the  United  Slates 
trade  directly  with  South  America,  India,  China,  and  Japan  in- 
stead of  going  through  the  gold  channel  of  British  exchange  t 

5.  More  than  all  other  gains  put  together  i»  the  importance 
of  secnrjng  u  stable  and  equitable  money  standard  for  oar  own 
people  in  their  internal  trade  ;  one  that  shall  not  be  subject  to 
constant  appreciation  nor  to  fluctuations  with  every  change  in 
the  money  conditions  of  other  countries.  It  is  a  thouaaad  times 
more  important  to  preserve  stability  and  equity  in  the  standard 
of  value  by  which  the  daily  transactions  of  all  our  p«op)e  «« 
conducted,  debts  created  and  discharged,  than  that  we  sboold 
have  the  sauie  standard  that  England  has. 

There  are  many  and  strong  teaaons  why  such  a  country  as  onis 
should  have  a  money  standard  that  would  not  vary  with  the 
varying  conditions  of  other  ooontrieH.  The  Baring  failure,  for 
instance,  affected  the  monetary  condition  of  all  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  and,  by  creating  a  sadden  demand  for  gold,  affec- 
ted not  outy  all  busine-ss  trHiisuctions  but  all  obligations  public 
and  private  in  every  gold  slantiard  country ;  and  this  will  be 
more  and  more  tbe  case  as  gold  grows  scarcer  and  is  gathered 
more  and  more  in  maHses  where  it  can  be  oontrolled  by  few  men. 
Will  any  one  contend  that  such  a  mouetsry  condition  is  neoes- 
sary,  or  is  best  for  this  country  t  Few  of  the  ])eople  of  the 
United  States  trade  directly  with  the  people  of  other  oountriea, 
A  thousand  transactions  are  entered  into  by  tlie  cltiKeos  of  the 
United  States  with  one  another,  to  one  between  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  citizens  of  other  countries ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore a  thousand  times  more  important  that  the  money  standard 
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for  all  onr  people  ahoald  be  stable  and  sure,  than  that  it  should 
coofonn  to  a  certaio  rate  of  exchange  with  other  coantries. 
The  rate  of  exchange,  even  with  gold  as  the  common  standard 
for  Europe  and  the  United  States,  varies  around  tbo  par  of 
(1.867  for  the  pound  sterling,  from  tl.S87,  the  point  at  which 
gold  learee  as,  to  $1,838,  the  point  at  which  gold  oomee  to  oa. 
What  great  difference  would  it  make  in  onr  trade  with  England 
should  the  rate  of  exchange  vary  around  ^.00  for  a  pound 
sterling,  or  any  other  exchange  pointi  We  had  no  difflcultf 
during  the  war,  and  for  fifteen  years  after  the  war,  in  carrying 
on  trade  without  a  common  gold  coin  or  a  common  basia  of  gold, 
and  certainly  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  adjusting  exchanges 
with  other  conntriee  are  InsiguiAcaut  compared  with  the  impor- 
tance of  having  for  onreelves  a  stable  and  certain  money  stan- 
dard, and  one  that  is  not  subject  to  change  at  the  caprice  of 
other  coontries,  or  by  changes  in  the  money  system  of  other 
nations. 

This,  however,  is  tlie  one  and  only  apparent  disadvantage  to 
offeet  the  several  gains  above  enumerated  which  would  accrue 
to  the  United  Stntee  through  tiie  adoption  of  the  bimetallic 
stttDdard.  The  gain  would  innre  to  the  whole  people,  while  the 
disadrantage  would  be  felt  only  by  those  engaged  in  baying  and 
selling  abroad. 

Is  it  not  apparent  to  any  one  that  tJie  advantogee  ontweigh  a 
hundred  times  the  single  disadvantage  of  a  possible  variation 
in  the  exchange  rates  betweeo  the  United  States  and  England  t 

Let  ns  then  act.  for  onrselves,  for  the  seventy  million  peo- 
ple whose  interests  are  ia  our  keeping,  and  let  other  countries 
go  with  OS  or  not  as  they  may  choose. 

A.  J.  Warjieb. 


^  PROTEaiON  IMMORAL?" 

BV  DANIBL  BTRANOE. 

THIS  is  the  caption  which  Prot  U.  B.  C.  True  pvea  his 
artido  in  the  February  number  of  TH£  Am£BICA» 
JoiTRNAi.  OF  Politics.  In  tbifl  article  he  claims  qait«  stoatljr 
that  probectiou  is  not  immoral,  but,  although  he  filis  nix  pages, 
he  adrauoes  do  argument  to  snuCain  hia  powtion.  He  even  says, 
"  Protect iouiste  never  do  a^k,  la  it  right  t  That  positioo  is 
taken  for  granted.  Their  whole  arg^uutent  is  Imsed  upon  its 
righteonsnees.  They  do  not  need  to  argue  that  it  is  right,  they 
have  already  settled  that."  When,  how,  wheret  Settled  it  for 
whomi 

If  any  one  should  argue  that  it  is  right,  it  would  be  only  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  found  to  be  expedient — and  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  people  in  this  and  in  all  civilized  lands  beliere 
it  to  be  inexpedient ;  and  among  this  minority  are  fouad  nearly 
all  students  of  ecouomio  science,  and  among  thoae  teaching  that 
protection  is  immoral  may  be  found  the  moraliata  of  this  and 
other  lands.  Mr.  True  declares  that  hid  article  was  inspired  by 
the  fact  that  two  eminent  teachers,  who  have  given  their  lirea  to 
the  study  of  morals,  have  recently  declared  that  proteotioD  i» 
immoral  and  irreconcilable  with  religion.  If,  then,  arguments 
can  be  advanced  to  establish  the  morality  of  protection,  it  wu 
imperative  that  he  produce  them  if  possibleu  Instead  of  an 
argnment,  tic  merely  gives  one  hypothetical  illnstratlon,  which 
he  perhaps  l>elieved  bad  the  force  of  an  argnnteot.  To  thi» 
illustration  let  ns  address  our  att«ntioa. 

It  Is  proper  to  premise  that  in  the  dlncnsslon  whether  protec- 
tion is  immoral,  we  allnde  only  to  the  protection  afforded  by 
protective  tariff.  This  is  the  theme  of  Mr.  True's  article, 
although  he  seeks  to  confound  it  with  protection  in  ita  broader 
sense.     Protection  of  life  and  property  against  wanton  destrnc- 
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tioD  or  mUappropriatioa  ia,  of  courae,  the  legilimate  sphere  of 
governmeDt.  A  few  classical  defimtiona  may  be  properly  stated 
here,  and  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind.  "Oovernment  is  the 
nnited  power  of  the  people  organized  to  »ecnre  to  every  one  his 
own  and  to  cause  justice  and  security  to  reign."  "Law  is  the 
individual  right  to  mlf-dcfense  organized  to  preserve  the  rights 
of  all."  "The  object  of  the  law  ia  to  prevent  injustice.  Law  is 
oommoQ  force  orgauiied  for  this  purpose,  and  as  the  individual 
has  the  right  to  resort  to  force  only  in  case  of  self-defense,  so 
collective  force  cannot  rationally  be  nsed  for  any  other  purpose." 
This  is  the  proper  toacbatone  by  which  to  teat  all  law.  See 
whether  the  law  takes  from  some  persons  that  which  belongs  to 
them  and  gives  to  otliers  what  does  not  belong  to  them.  See 
whether  it  perfoniia  for  one  citizen  to  the  injury  of  others  an 
act  which  this  citizen  oaoDOt  himself  perform  without  commit- 
ting a  crime.  The  highest  tribnnal  on  earth,  the  Uailed  States 
Supreme  Court,  said,  20  WaiL  657  :  "  To  lay  with  one  hand  the 
power  of  government  upon  the  property  of  the  citizen,  and  with 
the  other  to  bestow  it  apon  favored  individaals,  to  aid  private 
enterpriaee  and  build  up  private  fortunes,  is  none  the  tew  a  robber}/ 
because  it  is  done  under  the  forms  of  law  and  is  called  taxation." 
Nevertheless  one  who  should  be  trustworthy  defends  this 
robbery  as  righteous,  at  the  dawn  of  Che  twentieth  century. 
Diiriog  the  Dark  Ages  highway  robbery  was  defended  as 
righteous  by  many,  by  the  robbers  themselves,  of  course.  It  was 
fitting  that  underlings  should  toil  and  produce,  bat  they  were  the 
knights,  the  defenders,  the  warriors.  It  was  theirs  to  swoop 
down  upon  the  fledgelings  and  capture  whatsoever  they  woold. 
Modern  robbery  is  more  common  and  more  refined.  It  is  not 
done  at  the  risk  of  life  nor  by  the  strength  of  arm,  bat  by  the 
power  of  win  aud  intellect,  at  the  cost  of  conscieuce  and  the 
price  of  deceit. 

Prof.  True  says  protection,  in  its  broadest  sense,  "  ia  the  fun- 
damental principle  in  all  modem  governments."  Quite  trne. 
Be  illustrates  by  its  guarding  "real  estate  by  lawful  means," 
"personal  property,"  and  it  will  "punish  assaults  upon  the  per- 
son," etc    Then  the  professor  adds :  "A  recognition  of  the  right 
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and  duty  of  the  goverament  to  protect  my  dvelliiiK  from  borglan, 
Is  but  a  lexical  step  in  the  diiectiOD  of  protoctioa,"  tnw&iag 
thereby  tariff  protection.  Oannot  the  learned  professor  discern  the 
difference  T  In  the  one  caiaa  the  law  protoctB  me  and  70,OUU,(>00 
other  Americans  in  oar  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  property.  In 
the  other  it  protects  us  against  wbatT  Directly,  simply,  and  ab- 
BOlately  this  and  nothing  more,  against  buying  goods  too  cheaply. 
It  prot«cb(  us  against  the  foreigner  who  offers  to  sell  to  us  more 
cheaply  than  some  pampered  monopolist  is  Tilling  that  we 
should  buy.  It  finee  as  if  we  do  thus  purchase,  not  in  this  caM 
for  the  sake  of  taxation,  bat  solely  for  the  purpose  of  c<mb- 
pelling  us  to  bay  of  the  favored  mannfacturer  at  a  price  which 
he  could  not  otherwise  charge  us.  The  professor  sees  no  dif- 
ference t  The  one  law  protects  70,000,000  in  their  righta.  The 
other  robs  70,000,000  of  their  right  to  property  of  their  own 
production.  All  philosophers  agree  that  if  we  hare  right  to  the 
property  of  our  own  prodnction  there  follows  the  inherent  right 
to  dispose  of  it,  to  exchange  it  whenever,  wherever,  or  for  what- 
ever other  properly  tiie  rigbtfal  owner  may  cooMut  to  give.  A 
law  that  denies  me  this  right,  and  compels  70,000,000  people 
each  to  pay  a  favored  prodaoer  five  dollan  for  a  pair  of  shoes 
instead  of  fonr  dollars,  is  unrightoons,  unholy,  irreligious,  im- 
moral, and  robs  70,000,000  people  of  (70,000,000  and  bestows  ll 
upon  favorites.  It  may  be  protection  for  them  and  they  may  pay 
for  it,  but  how  about  the  70,000,000  people  for  whom  Congna 
is  supposed  to  legislate  I 

Mr.  True's  illustration  is  tliis: — "At«ume  that  I  am  a  shoe- 
maker .  .  .  After  I  have  made  the  shoes  at  a  cost  to  me  of 
five  dollars  .  .  .  one  oomee  and  so  affecta  the  market  that  I 
can  aetl  my  shoes  for  but  four  dollars.  Under  wliatever  name 
you  disguise  the  transaction,  I  am  damaged  to  the  extent  of  OBt 
fifth  of  my  gross  income."  I>et  iia  aualyte  the  hypotbesia. 
Why  price  them  at  five  dollars t  Based  upon,  he  says,  "the 
cost  of  material  and  the  accustomed  rate  of  rents  aod  wages." 
Bat  the  official  returns  of  the  United  States  censos  show  that 
the  munafiicturers  in  this  country  charge  and  receive  an  averafe 
profit  of  36}  per  cent  above  the  cost  of  material  and  wagw; 
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while  half  of  the  people,  the  farmers,  receive  no  profit  or  in- 
terest od  their  iUTestnieat,  their  total  product  being  worth  tea 
than  living  wages  for  the  farmers  employed.  If  these  shoes, 
tbeii,  are  charged  at  the  iisoal  profit  they  might  well  be  sold  for 
fonr  dollars,  as  they  will  then  yield  a  profit  of  about  ten  per  cent. 
Bntwe  will  act.'ept  Mr.  True'a  snggestion.  The  price  is  based 
npoD  cost  of  material,  rents,  wages.  Xow  i-ents  are  cheaper 
here  than  in  Europe.  Materials  are  also  cheaper  here  unletw^ 
perchance,  their  price  may  also  have  been  enhanced  by  (he  same 
protective  (T)  tariff.  The  element  of  wage»  remains  to  be  (con- 
sidered. Pareothetioally,  »hoes  are  cheaper  liere  tJiaii  el!«ewliere 
on  earth,  thus  showing  that  labor  is  not  dearer,  and  tJiat  shoes, 
like  farm  products,  cannot  be  protected  by  customs  dntice.  But 
other  mauufsictured  products  to  the  amount  of  over  95,000,000,- 
000  are  protected,  and  often  by  duties  of  over  150  per  cent,  which 
rates  Mr.  Burrows  assures  us  are  "  necessary,"  which  means,  if 
it  means  anything,  that  we  are  now  paying  manufacturers  two 
and  one  half  times  more  for  such  articles  than  we  would  pay  if 
they  were  not  protected. 

Bnt  this  is  Mr.  Trne's  hypothetical  illustration,  and  we  aooept 
it,  that  shoes  now  cost  five  dollars  which,  except  for  protection, 
would  be  sold  for  fonr  dollars,  and  for  the  moment  ve  will  ad- 
mit that  the  higher  price  is  due  to  higher  wage^  in  this  country 
than  in  Europe.  Kow  what  causes  the  higher  wages  beret 
Beqjamin  Harrison  said  it  Is  because  of  our  "  protective  tariff 
discrimination."  If  so,  let  ns  see  how  ft  is  brought  about. 
The  tariff  acts  directly  in  only  one  way;  it  prevents  foreign 
goods  from  coming  here,  or  if  they  come  it  greatly  increasea 
their  price  to  the  consumer,  this  in  turn  enables  the  American 
manufacturer  to  greatly  advance  the  price  of  his  goods.  It  can 
have  no  direct  effect  upon  wages,  but  indirectly  it  may  affect 
them  in  two  ways.  It  may  make  goods  so  dear  that  normal 
wages  cannot  purchase  the  laborers'  neceesaries,  the  starvation 
point  is  thus  reached  and  an  increase  iu  wages  is  necessary  ;  or 
the  employer  may  be  doing  business  from  philanthropic  motives 
and  not  upon  business  principles,  and  when  protection  has 
given  him  all  the  wealth  he  desires  he  may  voluntarily  pay  his 
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laborers  more  than  tbey  can  get  in  unprotected  indastries.  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  case  of  this  latter  kind,  but  even  if  it 
were  the  tmivenial  practice,  protection  cannot  result  in  tienefit  (0 
the  laboring  man  nnlestt  the  addition  to  Ai>  icttgo  is  greater  thao 
the  addition  to  the  pricea  of  tfi^  goods  he  bajra.  This  latter  can- 
not occur  unless  the  protection  is  all  lost  to  the  inauofactorer 
and  given  to  the  laborer,  and  this  never  occnrs.  Philoeopheta 
are  agreed  that  customs  duties  euhaodag  the  price  of  goods  can 
never  possibly  result  in  advanta^  to  the  laborer,  who  is  a  buyer 
of  protected  goods  and  a  8«ller  of  unprotected  labor.  Mr.  Uar- 
riaon  for  once  was  wrong.  Alexander  Uamiltoa  noted  the  same 
higher  scale  of  wages  in  this  couutry  a  hundred  yean  ago  and 
before  we  bad  a  tariff,  and  aaid  it  was  due  to  natural  causes,  to 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  laborers  here  and  to  the  abundant 
reward  which  nature  here  ever  offers  for  labor. 

Imagine  a  hiud,  if  you  will,  where  nature's  award  for  labor  is 
even  greater  than  here.  Let  it  t>e  diamond  diggings  if  you 
please,  where  wealth  is  reaped  so  rapidly  that  wagc«  are  910  per 
day.  Can  yon  imagine  these  people  as  banding  Ihenkselvca 
together  and  enacting  laws  to  prevent  goods  coming  there  to  be 
sold  BO  cheaply,  saying  because  wages  are  so  high  here  we  can- 
Qot  afford  to  buy  cheap  goods  t  Ko.  Bat  we  can  imagine 
manufactRrera  efitablishiug  tliem!>elves  there  and  asking  for  a 
protective  tariff  for  a  brief  Ume,  promiMing  that  when  well  estab- 
lished they  will  nndersell  tlie  foreign  goods  and  thus  save  the 
diamond  diggers  the  espen»e  of  freighting  their  product  and 
their  purchases  across  the  ocean.  liut  can  yon  ioiagine  that 
after  this  infant  has  been  protected  100  years,  this  Prof.  True 
shall  say  to  the  mlmrs,  "Protection  Is  righteous,  for  without 
this  protection  1  am  damaged  to  the  extent  of  one  fifth  of  my 
gross  Income,  and  except  for  this  protection  tbeee  manifold 
millions  which  I  Have  amassed  would  have  remained  the  prop- 
erty of  you  miners!" 

Providence  smiled  npon  this  land  of  the  United  States  as  apon 
no  other  and  designed  it  for  the  garden  of  the  earth.  It  was  the 
abundant  return  for  agricalture  that  fitst  made  wages  high  here. 
In  the  last  century  there  was  but  one  millionaire  in  America  and 
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he  was  a  farmer.  By  what  prooe«8  has  tt  oome  abont  that  before 
the  cloee  »f  this  nineteenth  centary  a  few  hundred  men  claim 
more  than  half  of  the  wealth  of  the  entire  connlry  ;  that  while 
half  of  the  people,  in  ronad  nnmbers,  are  still  upon  farms,  their 
total  annnal  product  is  less  than  two  and  one  half  billion,  while 
one  third  as  many  toilers,  with  bat  one  fifth  as  much  capital  in- 
vested, produced  a  prodnct  of  five  and  one  third  billion  in  l^SO 
and  an  estimated  product  of  over  seven  billion  now  1  Here  are 
the  fignres  from  the  census  of  18S0.  What  but  protection  ba» 
made  these  prices  possiblel 

United  StaUa  Ctmma  I%f/iin»  4^  tSSO. 

Capital  ill  muliuruclures. f2, TOO,  127,000 

(•<«t«f  iiinUrlHl »3,3B6,828,M9 

Vnliie  of  product 95,866,679,191 

I'aid  fur  Wiige- »M7,963,795 

Men,  wuiiifn,  nmi  i-hiidrcn  employed S,TS6,SU 

Averatre  wavm  ptrr  itiiuum $348 

Annual  profit  un  ctipiUiI 86j  percent. 

SlalUtioe  t)f  JfftieuUtirv,  ISSO. 

C«pllal  iiiveHt«d (12,104,081,440 

Men  employed 7,670,483 

V'alu«  of  product  luold.  conauiued,  or  uu  hand), ..  |2,.13,402,uM 
Amount  re<[uiriHl  lo  jmy  rnrMiera  avemgv  wages. .  82 ,668,331,664 
Totnl  product  was  not  aufflelpnt  by f455,fi2e,(J00 

to  evvu  ptiy    these  wuk«b,    allowlnK    nothing 

whutL-ver  for  profit  or  Tnterut  on  tue  invest- 

meut, 

Have  the  farmers  of  America  cheerfully  made  this  donation  of 
VBtold  millions  to  mannfacturers,  or  has  it  been  wrung  from 
t^iMii  by  legalized  robbery  which  they  ill  understood  and  which 
they  were  led  to  tolerate  by  the  deoeption  of  professors  who 
ooght  to  be  reliable  f 

Again,  thehighpriceof  labor  here  was  said  by  James  O.  Blaino 
to  be  due  to  "the  greater  efficiency  of  the  American  laborer  and 
to  his  longer  hoars."  He  showed  that  the  average  week's  work  la 
English  mills  is  fifty-six  hours  and  in  Miutsachusetts  from  sixty 
to  sixty-nine  hours.  Mr.  Evarts,  when  secretary  of  state,  also 
made  extensive  research  and  comparisons,  and  declared  that  the 
avenge  American  operative  does  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
and  a  half  times  its  much  per  day  as  the  English  operative. 
They  both  conclude  that  while  wages  are  higher  here  by  the  day 
or  week  than  in  Europe,  if  estimated  by  the  piece  or  by  their 
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product  we  have  the  ckeapeet  labor  on  earth.  There  ix  no  reanon 
in  ethics,  lo^ic,  or  Btatiatics  why  Professor  Tree's  show  should 
ooRt  ^5.00  instend  of  $1.00,  or  why  we  shotUd  pay  onr  manafac- 
turent  97,000,000,000  for  products  they  otight  to  sell  for  lew  than 
»5, 000, 000, 000. 

What  point  is  Profemor  True  trying  to  make  in  qnotlng 
Speaker  Crisp  to  say  inanufactarera  are  protected  1  Vi'e  know 
thuy  are.  And  that  they  produce  ninety  per  cent  of  the  goods 
consnmed  heret  We  know  they  do,  ninety-three  per  cent,  and 
lie  idle  uore  than  one  tenth  of  the  time  to  diminish  their 
product'  and  advance  prioee.  Hence  there  iH  no  longer  hope  for 
a  "home  market"  We  can  not  add  one  to  their  nnmbere  with 
profit ;  we  have  more  of  them  now  than  will  consent  to  be  naefhL 

Joseph  Medill,  Bepablican  editor  of  The  Chicoffo  TrUnme, 
trnthfully  says :  "Where,  then,  is  the  remedy  for  the  fl%  per 
cent  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  hoth  imported  and  donuttiel 
The  plundered,  unprotected  twenty-five  million  of  geeee-Uke 
farmers  permit  themselves  to  be  plucked  of  almost  every  feather 
by  a  hundred  thonaand  prot«!Ctod  monopolists.  The  fnbri- 
cants  live  focaliKed  in  the  citiett,  and  plot  and  scheme  for 
their  selfish  intereste,  whereas  the  farmers  are  isolated  and 
scattered,  and  cannot,  or  do  not,  combine  in  defenae  of  tlieir 
interests.  Hence  they  are  unprol«ied,  unrcpresentod,  and  ua- 
consoioos  of  what  k^epx  them  poor."     Yes,  protection  is  immoral. 

Kg  more  fittiug  and  truthful  wordj)  can  close  this  article  tliao 
tiie  Tords  Prof.  True  placed  at  the  end  of  bia,  "Protectloo 
Wenm  to  bo  a  creation  of  a  fer\'id  imagination  growing  ont  of 
distorted  views  of  political  eoononiy." 

Dakibi.  Stbaxof. 
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IX  BNTEBIXQ  npon  this  Hiibject  a  difficulty  meets  as  at  the 
tbresbolcL  It  is  the  difficulty  of  defiuition.  Politics  in  a 
broad  sense  is  as  wide  as  human  life.  It  includes  tbe  study  of 
the  life  of  iii^iu  in  civil  society.  As  such  it  toucbes,  and  tjeconiw 
a  part  of,  many  of  tbe  great  subjects  in  oar  colleges  aud  schools. 
Bov  shall  we  cooBtrnct  a  definition  which  will  distinguish 
politics  3£  a  separate  study  with  a  limited  and  definite  field 
of  its  owuT 

In  this  paper  I  shall  consider  politics  as  the  science  which 
deals  with  the  conduct  of  the  state.  Tt  is,  then,  the  study  of 
man  as  a  citizen  in  bis  relation  to  tbe  state  with  which  politico 
has  to  do.  The  nature  and  conditions  of  the  state,  its  conduct 
and  development,  its  institutions,  man's  civic  rights,  and  civic 
datiet)  and  civic  relations — these  are  tlie  field  of  politics. 

It  is  a  wide  field,  and  very  rich, — fairly  embarrassed  by  its 
weight  of  wealth.  But  the  term  politics  is  not  to  be  considered 
so  inclusive  as  it  was  when  Aristotle  wrote  and  became  the  foun- 
der and  father  of  political  science.  It  cannot  iuclnde  history, 
for  history  deals  with  many  other  things  than  tbe  political  life 
of  man.  It  is  distiuct  from  political  economy,  for  political 
economy  has  to  do  with  phenomena  which  are  of  an  economic 
or  industrial  uatore.  The  state  is  more  than  an  economic  com- 
munity, and  no  mere  consideration  of  economic  communities,  in 
their  expansion,  their  combination,  or  their  growth,  would  bring 
us  to  the  study  of  the  stat«.  Our  science  is  also  distinct  from 
sociology,  for  the  life  of  society  is  distinct  from  the  life  of 
the  state.  Politics,  the  science  and  art  of  government,  the 
study  of  state  life  and  its  conduct,  is  distiuct  from  all  these 
sciences,  and  it  is  now  being  rapidly  differentiated  from  them  in 
the  study  of  the  schools. 
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Vfe  must,  of  course,  recognize  that  politics  is  very  closely  re- 
lated to  tbeee  sciencee, — to  history,  to  statistics,  to  political 
Moaomy,  and  to  sociology.  It  is  dependent  npon  tiiem  all,  and 
the  student  of  politic-s  will  recopnize  the  difficulty,  if  not  tLe  im- 
possibility, of  ooustnicting  lits  aclenoe  except  by  touching  and 
including  these.  This  close  relationship  ia  especially  true  of 
history.  In  venturing  to  speak  of  Ihe  study  of  politics  In  oar 
colleges,  we  cannot  escape  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  th« 
greater  part  of  political  science  has  Its  basis  in  tbe  study  of  hia- 
tory.  The  true  student  of  politics  will  understand  that  the 
only  Arm  foundation  for  his  science  rests  on  history.  Theorists 
may  dream  of  a  coming  Utopia,  they  may  describe  the  New 
Atlantis  and  erect  their  ideal  com  won  wealths,  bnt  the  wise  stu- 
dent will  understand  tbe  great  truth  that  serious  politics  cannot 
be  constructed  in  the  air  by  playing  with  Imagiuary  men  in  no 
particular  place,  or  country,  or  time.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  relative  merit  of  political  history  no  one  will  be  disposed 
to  question  the  attsolute  right  of  historical  politics.  The  his- 
torical aud  the  empirical  method  must  be  combined,  uul  the 
historical  will  always  predominate.  Certainly,  to  study  politics, 
in  any  serious  sense,  is  but  to  make  a  large  use  of  history. 
There  are  some  in  considering  the  relation  of  these  sciences  who 
have  been  so  bold  as  to  adopt  the  reverse  of  this  propoBitJon,  and 
to  assert  that  all  true  teaching  of  history  is  bat  the  teaching  of 
politics  ;  that  one  has  no  adetfuate  conception  of  historical  science 
who  neglects  to  see  that  the  paramount  object  of  the  historical 
teacher  and  writer  is  to  trace  the  history  of  the  .qtate.  I  sympa- 
thize with  this  view.  Bnt  in  saying  this  I  do  uot  forgot  that  an 
adequate  definition  of  history  must  be  of  wider  reach.  "His- 
tory in  paHt  politics  and  politics  is  pr«Mnt  history."  PtoL 
Freeman  nnderstood,  when  he  said  this,  that  history  is  not  to  be 
defined  by  maxims ;  and  this  famous  utterance  of  his  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  definition.  History,  it  is  true,  embracm  much 
more  than  past  politics.  Past  religion,  past  literature,  past  art, 
science,  and  philosophy,  all  come  within  the  range  of  tbe  his- 
toric mnse.  Clio's  domain  is  the  record  of  man  npon  c«rth,  of 
all  that  he  has  thought  and  said  and  done. 
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But  with  this  couceaeiou  to  the  broiulor  but  leas  specific  con- 
ception of  history,  still  it  becomes  ua  in  apeakiog  of  the  science 
of  politico  to  recognize  the  new  Icaderohip  iu  modern  historical 
study,  which  would  make  the  solution  of  questions  in  practical 
politicB — the  solution  of  problems  of  the  8tat« — the  chief  func- 
tion of  historical  stndy.  Prof.  Freeman  and  Prof.  Seeley  are 
the  prophets  of  this  new  historical  science.  According  to  Prof. 
Seeley  the  chief  end  of  history  iu  this  life  is  to  glorify  the 
science  of  politics  and  enjoy  it  forever.  With  him  history  U 
polUics ;  the  true  purpose  in  the  study  of  one  ia  to  study  the 
other. 

Buckle  and  the  sohoo)  of  tjie  historical  physiocrate  have 
looked  upon  history  chiefly  from  the  physical  side.  By  this 
view  the  important  and  decisive  agencies  in  man's  life  were  not 
governments  and  states,  but  rather  the  relations  of  man  to  the 
physical  world.  According  to  this  philosophy  the  polltJoal 
world  had  been  altogether  too  mnch  exalted  by  our  historiaua. 
Buckle,  therefore,  turned  to  man's  physical  condition,  and  from 
this  baus  looked  into  the  comparative  manners,  customs,  laws, 
religions,  and  education  of  peoples.  The  new  school  of  history 
led  by  Prof.  Seeley  calls  us  back  to  the  study  of  the  state,  its 
rise,  its  development,  its  organization.  By  this  view,  the 
modem  historian  works  at  the  same  task  as  Aristotle  iu  his 
"Politics,"  Hobbes  in  his  "Leviathan,"  Locke  in  his  "CitII 
Governmeut,"  aod  Montesquieu  in  his  "  Spirit  of  Laws."  These 
great  masters  of  politics  were  the  true  students  of  history.  If 
the  teacher  attach  himself  to  political  history,  if  he  place 
political  phenomena  to  the  front,  analyzing  and  classifying  these 
phenomena,  lie  is  tlieu  but  engaged  in  the  study  of  descriptive 
politics.  The  state  is  bis  theme.  "History  thus  regarded," 
says  Prof.  Seeley,  "  may  be  defined  as  the  biography  of  states. 
To  study  history  so  is  to  study  politics  at  the  same  time.  If 
history  is  not  merely  eloquent  writing,  but  a  eerioos  scientific 
investigation,  and  then  again  consider  that  it  is  not  mere 
anthropology  or  sociology,  but  a  science  of  states,  then  the  study 
of  history  is  absolutely  the  study  of  politics." 

We  are  very  ready  to  come  into  harmony  with  this  view,  and 
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to  ndmic  thnt  by  for  che  fp-eHter  part  of  the  Htndy  of  politics  in 
oar  coUegea  ih  fonnd  in  the  application  of  tbis  coneeptloQ  of 
history.  Foliticul  history  is  the  soarce  of  political  science. 
Any  <!onsideration  of  this  theme,  therefore,  miutt  recognize  that 
history  so  conoeived  and  studied  includes  the  essontials  in  tbe 
study  of  politicH. 

In  my  opinion,  tJiis  Is  an  ennobling  riew  of  history,  and  I  rea- 
ture  to  say  that  the  nobleet  historiaoH  from  Thucydidw,  tlie 
greatest  master  of  the  science,  onto  this  day  have  conacionsly 
or  imcoDBcioualy  followed  this  conception  of  the  Bctaoo.  To 
study  the  histor:c  8lale  is  the  chief  function  of  the  historiuL 

But  may  not  politics  have  a  separate  field  of  its  own  T  To 
study  the  rise  and  growth  and  fall  of  states,  their  constitutiODs, 
tlieir  institutions,  their  life  in  relation  to  men,  is  a  tank  produc- 
tive of  the  greatest  nse  and  worthy  of  the  beet  and  greatest 
miods.  To  this  task  come  alike  the  ittndent  of  politics  and  Ube 
student  of  history.  The  tfisk  of  these  in(|ulT«rs  will  always  be 
largely  one  and  the  same.  It  would  indicate  gresit  temerity  to 
attempt  to  exclude  from  the  field  of  historj-  this  special  pollUcal 
study  while  great  masters  of  historical  science  are  claiming  it  ae 
the  giimvmm  bonum.  the  very  end  of  all,  in  that  great  field  of 
knowledge.  But  politics  as  a  separate  science,  while  claiming 
to  be  bat  a  supeistracture  reeling  upon  the  foondotioD  of  his- 
tory, lays  special  claim  to  the  biography  of  the  state.  It  draws 
forth  and  separates  to  itself  this  valuable  skein  of  history.  If 
it  be  not  allowed  to  claim  this  special  part  of  history  for  its  own, 
it  may  as  well  be  acknowledged  that  politics  as  a  study  cannot 
be  definitely  separated  from  historical  inquiry. 

Bot  should  we  leave  to  one  side  the  realm  of  political  history, 
the  field  of  politics  would  become  more  definitely  nndemtood. 
It  will  then  still  include  political  philosophy  embracing  the  his- 
toric theories  of  the  state;  it  embraces  the  growtli  of  political 
ideas,  the  science  and  principles  of  government,  past  and 
present;  the  theories,  principles,  and  practices  of  oonstitntions ; 
the  political  insUtntions,  forms,  functions,  forces,  and  parties  of 
the  commonwe-alth — these  great  themes  all  coine  witliln  the 
province  of  our  study.    But  above  »U,  since  every  science  which 
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leads  to  life  and  profeesfon  miiet  not  only  be  r  body  of  knowl* 
edge,  bnt  most  have  aiao  a  spirit  within  the  body — it  becomes 
part  of  this  iioble  science  to  inculcate  life — to  inculcate  and 
develop  the  political  spirit  of  man.  Man  is  a  political  animal 
only  aa  he  keeps  renewed  within  him  the  political  spirit.  Mere 
knowledge  may  be  bat  the  dry  bones  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  prophet — t.  c,  the  teacher  and  stndcut — to  call  apoa 
the  winds  to  breathe  npon  these  bones  that  tliey  may  live,  to 
train  the  mind  and  develop  the  heart  to  enter  into  a  conceptioD 
of  politics  that  is  born  of  the  spirit.  No  true  jihysician  relies 
for  SDCcess  in  the  healing  art  on  him  knowledge  of  the  books ;  no 
minister  expects  to  win  Bonis  by  a  dry  theology  ;  do  mnaicJaa  or 
artist  moves  to  life  and  admiration  by  the  lifeless  forms  of  his 
art — so  he  who  comes  to  the  etndy  of  politics  comes  to  do  purpose 
if  he  receives  nothing  bat  a  knowledge  of  forms  and  deliuitiona. 
To  define  governments  and  their  forms,  and  to  be  able  to  describe 
the  theory  and  practices  of  various  states,  is  of  small  avail.  The 
physician,  the  minister,  the  lawyer,  the  mosicinn,  all  come  to 
their  profession  not  merely  with  formula  of  knowledge,  bnt 
they  come  with  life,  that  they  may  impart  life.  So  it  is  the  part 
of  political  science  that  all  citizens,  of  whatever  profession,  may 
be  tonched  with  the  political  spirit,  may  be  imbned  with  the 
life  of  the  state.  All  Americans  are  politicians.  Politics  must 
be  to  them  a  part  of  their  life.  It  is  uot  of  their  lives  a  thing 
apart ;  it  is  their  whole  existence.  What  a  day  of  ominoos  evil 
it  will  be  to  the  republic  when  a  nation  claiming  an  anlimited 
right  of  self-government  shall  neglect  to  cultivate  the  political 
spirit  and  to  educate  itself  in  politics  ! 

When  we  come  to  reflect  on  the  political  spirit  of  man  and 
the  wonderful  part  it  has  played  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
flspecially  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  state,  it  will  be  conceded  that  no 
part  of  man's  being  is  more  worthy  of  attention  and  cultivation. 
There  is  not  in  all  the  range  of  human  endeavor  a  field  whoee 
proper  cultivation  is  more  essential  to  the  temporal  happineea 
of  mankind.  It  is  a  field  which  the  great  Thomas  Arnold  has 
called  the  most  important  for  the  ripened  human  mind, — that. 
one  may  become  a  factor  in  the  greatest  problem  of  human  bis- 
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tory,  the  problem  of  gorerniiifi;  men.  The  materia]  and 
Dational  salvation  of  America  to-daf  is  dependent  on  oar  poUti- 
cal  spirit;  upon  the  high  political  capacity  and  the  fearleH 
political  virtue  with  whicii  we  come  to  the  nolation  of  the  poUti- 
«al  problems  that  are  pressing  upon  tlie  state.  This  solution  wlU 
depend  very  largely  not  only  on  the  well-trained  miodn  that  onr 
colleges  and  nniveraities  shonld  furolsb  to  the  state,  but  alao 
opon  the  direction  in  which  tboee  niitidH  are  turned  and  the 
wp\iii  with  which  they  are  imbued.  If  the  polltieal  spirit  and 
ambition  of  Anglo-Saxon  America  shoold  permanently  decay; 
if  the  Hllureueuts  and  honors  of  life  are  to  be  found  only  in 
other  fields  of  endeavor;  if  the  private  profesaions,  if  art,  science, 
mere  literature,  or  the  marts  of  trade  and  the  hope  of  wealth, — 
if  these  are  to  absorb  the  best  trained  men  from  onr  adioolB, 
and  public  education  succumbs  to  the  loss  of  public  spirit,  It 
were  time  that  a  modem  Jeremiah  arise  to  prophesy  the  impend- 
ing  doom. 

To  what  nobler  life,  we  may  well  ask,  can  onr  colleges  point 
yonng  men  than  a  life  of  leadership  in  the  affairs  of  Htatel  Ha 
comes  here  into  the  company  of  the  topmost  minds  of  all  ages, 
into  the  stream  of  the  greateut  influence  in  human  history.  It 
ts  said  of  Hegel,  the  Oerman  philosopher,  that  when  he  brought 
the  manoBcript  of  bis  great  work  to  the  publisher  in  Jeua,  oa 
the  day  of  the  great  battle  in  which  Napoleon  wrought  the 
humiliation  of  Germany,  he  was  surprised  to  (ind  French 
soldiers  in  the  streets;  the  great<  author  and  philosopher  liad 
Iieen  BO  wrapt  and  lost  in  his  study  and  speculations  as  not  to 
know  that  war  was  in  progress  and  his  country  in  danger. 

It  is  a  great,  perhaps  the  highest,  function  of  the  state  to  pro- 
duce and  foster  the  scholar  and  the  man  who  thinks.  These  are 
they  who  are  to  give  birth  to  thoughts  or  who  lay  the  fonndation 
of  enterprises  which  are  destined  to  blest  generalions  that  are 
yet  unborn.  But,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  such  may  have 
time  to  think,  that  they  may  have  time  and  opitorinnity  to 
meditate  and  pause,  to  pause  and  meditate  again,  that  they  may 
hare  time  to  work  out  their  creations  and  get  them  io  order,  tbey 
mnst  he  protected  from  turbulence  and  excitement  and  interfer- 
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enc«,  and  left  nndistarbed  by  distractioos  aud  disorders.  To 
Uiat  eud,  th«i>,  they  must  have  spread  over  tbeni  as  a  cauopy  the 
€egU  <ti  benedcent  iaatitntiooB,  of  capable  adrainiatratioti  of 
righteous  laws.  Thi^  Is  the  work  of  the  statesiuan  iu  the 
acience  and  art  of  politics  ;  apon  him  all  claaees  aod  degrees  in 
the  state  depend,  and  they  mnst  be  touched,  if  not  iuibued,  with 
the  political  spirit,  tliat  niarveloUK  and  domiDaot  spirit,  de«p, 
wide,  and  persistent,  which  has  given  such  distinction  to  Eng- 
lish and  American  history. 

Hegel,  the  great  thinker  to  whom  we  have  referred,  who  was 
working  away  with  his  books  without  knowing  what  changes 
and  rnin  were  being  wrought  to  the  institntions  of  his  state, 
lived  in  a  time  of  aneasiness  and  ancertaiuty  for  his  fatherland. 
He  might  have  waked  up  some  fine  morning  to  find  his  libraries 
carried  to  a  foreign  land,  aud  himi«elf  and  his  contemporaries, 
and  therefore  his  posterity,  reduced  to  a  disordered  condition, 
snch  as  conld  never  have  harbored  or  recognized  a  genins — the 
genius  who,  if  he  be  not  the  product,  has  never  iu  all  the  history 
of  the  world  been  produced  beyond  the  pale  and  influence  of 
political  iostitnljons.  Hegel's  was  the  age,  too,  of  Ooethe  and 
of  Schiller,  th<»e  great  names  in  German  literature.  Now,  it  is 
very  true  that  no  one  can  tell  in  what  places  or  from  what 
causes BQch  genins  is  to  be  "provoked  from  the  silent  dnst."  In 
this  regard,  "the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,"  as  Mr.  Bryce 
says  in  speaking  of  the  American  democracy.  But  it  is  notice- 
able that  these  great  master-minds  in  German  literature  followed 
hard  after  the  constractive  statesmanship  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  they  were  upon  the  very  stage  of  action  while  tJte 
greater  Stein  was  laying  the  foundations  in  political  structure 
for  the  unification  of  Germany. 

Athens  was  pre-eminent  in  literature  and  art  and  science. 
Athens  was  also  the  home  of  Themistocles,  of  Thuoydidee,  of 
Demosthenes  and  Aristotle,  those  great  creative  political  minds 
whoete  names  add  such  Inster  to  human  history.  There  is  a  re- 
lation between  these  two  facts.  "The  pre-eminence  of  Athens 
in  literature,  philosophy,  and  art,"  says  Prof.  Freeman,  "was 
simply  the    natural  result  of  her    pre-eminence   in   freedom 
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and  good  government  Yet  the  literary  glory  of  Athens  has 
been  allowed  to  oi-enbadow  her  poltUcHl  greotaess."  lb  Is  plain 
that  the  great  historian  would  have  as  see  that  to  Athens'  politi- 
cal greatueaa  her  lit«mry  glory  was  chieHy  due. 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  modem  Germany  and  of  ancient 
Gr«ece,  it  is  also  true  of  Eugland.  Sir  James  MHClntosh  in 
speaking  of  Magna  Cfaarta  says:  ''To  have  prodaoed  it,  to 
have  preserved  it,  to  have  matured  it,  coostitatc  tlw  immortal 
claim  of  England  npon  the  esteem  of  mankind.  Her  Bacons 
and  Shakespeares,  her  Miltons  aud  Nowtoo^  with  all  the  tnith 
which  they  have  revealed  and  all  the  generous  virtue  which 
tbey  have  inspired,  are  of  inferior  value  when  compared  with 
the  snbjection  of  men  and  tJieir  rnlers  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, if,  indeed,  it  be  not  true,  that  thcMe  mighty  spirits  oonld 
not  have  been  formed  except  under  eqont  laws,  nor  roused  to 
full  activity  without  the  influence  of  that  spirit  (that  ie,  the 
political  spirit)  which  the  Oreat  Charter  breatlied  over  the 
hearts  of  our  forefathers."  The  history  of  Magna  Oharta  and 
its  priiioiple  \»  but  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  politics. 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  in  detail 
the  extent  to  which  this  study  is  pursued  in  American  colleges. 
That  eflbrt  would  require  examinations  and  comparisons  of 
curricula  whose  results  could  not  be  embodied  in  so  brief  a 
paper.  It  would,  however,  be  an  interesting  task  to  attempt  to 
set  forth  the  <?haugp  and  advance  wliicli  Amerioon  oollegW  have 
made  within  the  last  twent>-  yeani  in  their  appreciation  of  this 
field  of  study.  When  Jared  Sparks  was  elected  al  llarvanl.  in 
1830,  to  the  Mcljean  professorsliip  in  ancient  and  modem  history, 
historical  science  was  first  reoogntxed  In  America  as  worthy  of  » 
disttnct  professorial  chair.  This  chair  included  nniversal  his- 
tory, politics,  jurisprudence,  and  international  law.  The  separs' 
tdon  of  politir-al  science  in  chairs  distinct  from  departments  of 
history  is  a  matter  of  very  recent  years.  In  the  great  body  of 
American  colleges,  though  not  in  those  of  the  first  rank,  politics, 
political  eoouomy,  aud  sociology  are  still  aesociated  with  and  in- 
cidental to  courses  pursued  in  the  departments  of  historical 
science.     In  most  of  our  advanced  institntiona,  also,  politics  as  a 


Bcienue  in  not  tlistiDCtly  separated  from  the  Htudy  of  history. 
Coarsea  are  offered  with  the  opportunity,  if  not  with  the  purpose, 
of  pursuing  the  study  of  politics  by  the  historical  metJiod.  It 
would  therefore  be  very  difficult  to  measure  the  extent  to  which 
the  American  colleges  of  first  rank  are  devoting  themaelTeit  to 
the  study  of  politics.  The  dose  connection  of  this  subject  with 
its  related  sciences  makes  this  an  immeasurable  quantity.  One 
thing,  however,  is  evident:  The  growing  recognition  which 
political  study  is  secnring  in  our  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
highest  grade.  The  School  of  Political  Science  at  Coliiuibin, 
under  Professors  Burgess  and  Setigman,  the  School  of  History 
and  Politics  at  the  Johns  Hopkias  University,  under  Professor 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  the  increased  courses  in  History  and  Political 
Science  at  Harvard  and  Cornell,  the  establishment  of  the  new- 
School  of  History  and  Political  Science  at  the  Wisconsin  Univer- 
sity under  the  direction  of  Professor  E.  T.  Ely,  these  indicate, 
in  a  degree,  the  pressnre  which  is  coming  upon  onr  universities 
U>  supply  a  growing  need.  This  need  is  to  satisfy  the  interest 
which  the  stndeuts  in  American  colleges  are  manifesting  in 
social  and  political  problems.  This  growth  is  also  a  recognition 
of  the  duty  of  the  college  to  the  state  and  of  the  valne  of  polities 
to  human  life. 

But  is  the  growth  in  any  way  commensnrate  with  the  ueed ! 
It  is  this  question  which  I  have  wished  in  this  paper  to  empba- 
slie ;  aud  thus  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  study  of  poli- 
tics, and  to  call  attention  to  the  daty  that  our  ooltegee  owe  to  the 
commonwealth  ;  to  indicate,  also,  in  some  measure,  if  posaiblo, 
the  opportunity  that  exists  for  a  vital  uaefnlness  worthy  of  otu 
high  calling. 

What  are  onr  colleges  doing  to  bring  genius,  talent,  and  sacri- 
fice to  the  service  of  the  state  T  The  state — its  problems  uud  Its 
needs,  the  extent  to  which  its  proper  conduct  can  affect  the 
happiness  of  mankind — to  what  extent  do  our  colleges  prvm 
th<>ee  matters  upon  oar  youth  as  a  tit  iield  to  engage  their  en- 
ergies and  their  talents,  as  the  work  to  which  they  should 
dedicate  their  lives  T 

To  promote  learning  in  order  to  propagate  the  gospel  was  the 
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chief  parpooe  of  John  Uwrvanl  and  bUt  co-laboren.  Chritto  H 
Eeeiesiw — for  Christ  nod  His  cbnrch — this  was  the  motto  over 
the  doors  of  the  first  American  college.  The  act  of  Connecticnt 
chartertiig  Yale  recites  the  desire  of  "several  well ■disj>oped 
persoDH,  their  sincere  regard  to  and  zeal  for  the  upholding  and 
propsijpitiiig  of  the  OhrLstlau  Protestant  religion  by  a  saeeeasioD 
of  learned  and  orthodox  men  ;  that  yonth  throogb  Ibe  blewing 
of  God  might  be  fitted  for  public  employment  is  church  and 
civil  state."  Yale  thus,  also,  in  the  beginning  put  forward  the 
purpose  of  fitting  men  for  employment  In  the  chnrcb  inciden- 
tally combining  with  this  the  thought  of  service  in  the  state— a 
theocratic  state. 

From  the  day  of  these  early  fonndations  until  now,  scored  of 
American  oolleges  have  been  pressing  hard  upon  young  men  the 
duty  of  giving  their  lives  to  the  special  services  of  the  chnrcb. 
Many  an  American  college  to-day  in  the  Judgment  of  its  founden 
and  administratoro  finds  its  highest  reason  for  being  in  tlie  trun- 
ing  of  its  Btndenl  membership  for  the  propagation  of  religion. 
They  sufTer  pains  to  Impress  upon  young  men  the  claims  of  Uie 
church  to  their  talents,  their  selfsacriiice,  the  consecrated  devo- 
tion of  their  lives.  Their  college  presidents,  their  tCAcbers,  and 
authorities  are  constantly  calling  young  men  to  holy  orders. 
The  ministry  and  tlie  service  of  the  church  are  repre<«ented  in 
numberless  ways  as  the  highest  calling  to  which  a  yonng  man 
can  devote  his  life.  The  whole  influence,  the  spirit  and  IftuktHef 
oi  the  college  are  thrown  toward  the  engagement  of  young  men 
for  service  in  the  church.  Thongbt  and  attention  are  given  M 
the  youth's  education  with  this  purpose  in  view,  and  schools  are 
establiahed  for  his  special  training  and  support. 

I  am  not  disposed  in  the  least  to  disparage,  or  depredate,  this 
great  purpose  in  education.  Oertalnly,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
too  much  care  and  efibrt  are  spent  by  our  colleges  in  inducing 
young  men  and  women  to  give  their  lives  to  some  service ;  to 
leave  off  the  fierce  strife,  the  rivalry  and  contention  for  '"supoess," 
and  to  give  a  life  of  energy  and  thought  to  the  public  service  of 
their  fellow-men.  We  need  ten  times  more  of  this  spirit  in  oor 
colleges.     I  have  merely  calle«l  attention  to  the  fact  that  almost 
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all  tbe  energy  used  for  this  iDflnence  and  persuasion  in  oar 
colleges  18  spent  in  one  dtirectioD.  It  aeeins  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  if  a  youth  is  not  to  devote  his  life  to  religion  nnd 
the  chnrch,  then  the  great  bnrden  of  porpose  in  giving  him 
college  training  is  to  enable  him  to  enter  the  lists  and  contend 
for  place  in  tJie  private  occupations  of  life. 

As  an  influence  in  opposition  to  this  secnlarlzation  of  educa- 
tion, we  may  all  rejoioe  in  the  prosperity  and  strength  of  every 
worthy  school  of  religion  and  theology,  and  I  would  have  our 
colleges  feed  them  by  engaging  tbe  hearts  of  oar  young  men  for 
the  high  and  holy  calling  of  the  ministry.  True  religion — in- 
volving spiritnal  life  and  moral  obligation — is  tbe  only  firm 
foundation  for  the  life  of  the  state.  But  the  prosperity  and 
spiritnal  life  of  the  people  are  to  be  also,  and  perhaps  equally, 
promoted  by  the  agencies  and  conduct  of  the  state  itself.  It  is 
the  power  of  the  Christian  statesman  which  wins  and  wields  and 
saves  a  nation,  and  that  power  can  never  be  known  and  exer- 
cised except  by  the  inculcation  of  tbe  political  spirit.  In  found- 
ing and  oondncting  colleges  for  tlie  purpose  of  fitting  young  men 
for  the  service  of  religion,  the  political  spirit  is  too  much 
neglected  and  despised.  Politics,  one  of  the  greatest  agencies 
for  tbe  amelioration  of  the  world,  for  the  education  of  men,  and 
the  uplifting  of  tbe  race, — politics  is  misunderstood,  unappre- 
ciated, and  decried,  and  the  noble  youth  who  is  disposed  to  dedi- 
cate his  life  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-men  is  directed  to 
philanthropy,  to  a  mission  field,  to  organize  charities,  to  »  "  uni- 
versity settlement,"  or  to  the  eHtablishmeat  of  a  peoples' 
palace  ;  and  it  seems  that  the  revised  Epistle  of  James  Is  made 
to  teach  that  "pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the 
Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  widows  and  tbe  fatherless  In  their 
affliction  and  to  keep  oneself  unspotted  from" — politics. 

The  purpose  of  our  collegiate  education  bas  been,  as  we  have 
indicated,  besides  urging  men  for  tbe  cbarcb,  to  fit  them  for  tbe 
opportunities  nod  occupations  of  private  life.  Wherein  do  our 
colleges  press  with  argency  upon  oar  youth  the  duty  of  special 
tralniag  for  the  statef  With  what  zeal  do  they  persuade  young 
men  to  the  study  of  political  problems  and  to  the  devotion  of 
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their  taleote  to  these  as  a  Bt  purpose  for  Ihcir  lire*  I  Where  is 
the  opport Dili ty  provided  for  carefal  political  tratDingt  Some 
young  attd  struggling  schools  of  political  ecieuoo  have  foand 
shelter  and  eucoaragemeut  with  our  college  corporations  in  parlA 
of  our  oouQtry.  One  or  two  of  these  have  money,  influence, 
and  standing.  Bot  where  are  the  institatioiii),  if  any,  which 
make  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  atate  Ute  burden 
of  it»  life,  the  reason  for  its  being  *  There  Is  not  a  school  of  his- 
tory and  political  ticience  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  3Ifl«t  of  our 
educational  inatitntions  have  e»tabli»hed  chaire  of  history,  and 
in  these,  politica,  sociology,  and  economics  are  taught,  as  time 
and  opportunity  allow.  Tlie  State  University  has  a  tieparate  de- 
partment of  eoonomiot  and  sociology.  Its  department  of 
American  history  gives  a  year's  course  to  the  special  study  of 
comparative  and  American  politiai.  But  tlie  organizatioo  of  a 
school  of  history  and  political  science  to  a  cominon  specific  end 
for  special  training,  corresponding  in  any  sense  to  a  school  of 
theology,  medicine,  or  law,  has  never  been  attempted  witMu  this 
state. 

Of  course  we  cannot  have  in  America  a  political  class;  or, 
rather,  all  classes  and  occupations  in  America  aie  political.  All 
belong  to  the  ruling  class  or  to  the  politicians.  This  is  the 
theory  of  our  instilutional  life.  Rut  the  difficulty  is  that  this 
political  spirit,  which  should  imbue  and  control  ail  occupatJons, 
is  not  sufficiently  difl\ii«ed  and  cultivated,  and  our  colleges  are 
not  doing  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  of  them  to  this  end. 

"In  Europe,"  says  De  Tocqueville,  the  masterly  poblicist  of 
American  democracy,  "the  principal  object  of  education  is  to 
fit  men  fur  private  life,  but  in  the  United  States  Che  end  and 
aim  of  education  is  politic*."  Tocqueville  spoke  as  a  theorist,  for 
it  is  not  so  In  practice.  He  saw  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  from  the 
character  of  Auericau  institutiooa,  and  that  it  most  be  so  if 
Chose  institutions  are  to  be  perpetual.  It  was  then,  as  it  Is  uow, 
liar  from  being  true  that  political  education  was  properly 
emphasized  or  appreciated  In  our  American  schools.  But 
Tocqueville  donbtless  perceived  that  by  the  theory  of  the  repub- 
lic, imiUica  is  or  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  end  and  aim  of  all 
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popular  education  iu  the  Uuitod  States — not  tLe  study  of  oon- 
stitntioiui  on  paper,  nor  of  books  of  political  pliilosopby ;  not 
party  politics,  uor  the  study  of  controversial  political  questions, 
nor  politics  as  the  art  and  acience  of  carrying  elections,  nor  yet 
politics  aa  distinguished  from  private  life — the  making  of  good 
men  and  women  in  citizen  coiurouuities — bat  politics  as  in- 
eluding  these  and  the  qualifications,  the  relations,  and  ubllga- 
tions  of  the  citizen  in  the  state.  I  speak  of  politics  in  a  sense 
in  trhich  we  may  say  that  there  is  do  private  life  in  the  republic, 
that  every  man  is  a  public  oflicer,  a  servant  of  the  state.  It 
may  be  that  when  Tocquevtlle  spoke  of  politics  as  the  end  and 
aim  of  American  education,  he  had  in  mind  the  education 
which  the  American  [leople  receive  through  their  political  life. 
This  was  tJien,  and  is  now,  a  notable  educational  phenomenon. 
The  education  of  the  American  people  through  politics,  in  the 
nnbroken  suoceasion  of  questions  which  have  pressed  upon  tliem 
for  solution  in  the  course  of  their  history,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  numiatakable  examples  of  self  training  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Through  this  education,  by  hard  experience,  even  by  blind 
groping,  the  American  people  are  still  passiug.  We  are  to-day 
facing  a  situation  of  discontent.  The  army  of  discontent  is  or- 
ganizing. It  is  organizing  without  trained  and  capable  leader- 
ship, iuvolviug  many  elements  and  tendencies  of  danger  to  the 
state.  Is  there  a  greater  apparent  need  in  this  situation  than  a 
bigb  order  of  weli-traiued,  devoted,  and  incorruptible  political 
leadershipT  The  ttest  hope  of  that  leadership  is  in  the  training 
of  our  American  colleges. 

Jamks  Albrbt  Woodbubn. 
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By  E.  M.  BintCHARD. 

THAT  most  interesting  writer  who  Bigns  the  name  of  Ellen 
Battellfi  DietrJck  has  asketl  the  nbove  (ineetiou  aod  an- 
Bwered  it ;  and  had  alie  only  answered  it  oorrectiy,  she  would 
have  performed  a  most  valuable  mrvice  to  humanity.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  this  question  should  be  answered 
truthfully,  and  loud  euough  to  attract  the  aUeutiou  of  the  IntAr 
est«d  parties.  Bat  it  is  the  habit  of  this  writer  to  state  more 
thiugs  that  are  not  true  than  is  possible  to  »io«t  wrttere,  aiid  to 
do  it  in  such  a  fascinating  way  as  to  deceive  the  careless  reader — 
which  is  almost  everybody.  Ouo  cannot  but  regret  that  she  is 
not  a  man ;  to  speak  the  plain  truth  then  would  not  seem  so  rude. 
She  discourages  those  of  us  who  look  for  the  reformation  of 
society  through  woman's  pnblic  iutluenee.  But  there  is  no  sex 
in  tmtb  or  ta-da,  and  our  present  concern  is  wholly  with  them. 
Her  reasoning,  such  as  it  is,  is  comfortable  and  conclusive.  The 
poor  are  responsible  for  their  own  poverty ;  therefore  snch  of  us 
as  are  not  poor  may  dismiss  concern  for  them,  and  attend  to  the 
chief  end  of  existence,  which  is  not  to  b«eom«  poor.  To  tlM 
question  which  some  of  us  hear  propounded  with  not  a  little 
of  solemnity,  How  .fares  it  with  thy  poor  brother  t  she  replies. 
Z  am  not  my  brother's  keeper;  he  U  now  living  around  tlte 
comer  and  boarding  himself. 

Under  the  natural  law  which  governs  the  social  condition  of 
men,  each  gets  in  proportion  to  his  ability,  and  enjoys  what  be 
is  able  to  get.  If  any  are  enjoying  less  than  they  desire,  they 
have  but  to  increase  their  ability.  We  cannot  change  the  laws 
of  nature. 

\othing  is  so  difflonlt  to  meet  with  argument  as  assump- 
tlou.  Misstated  facts  can  be  corrected,  false  premises  may  be 
exposed,  unreaaon  pointod  ont ;  but  tiiere  may  be  assumed  Id  a 
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single  eentence,  conditloiiB,  which  it  is  a  laborious  task  to  Bboiv 
do  not  exist.  Of  soch  nature  is  the  aasumption  of  this  writer 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  condition  of  men  ia  an  exponent  of  their 
efiective  abilities ;  that  the  pofisesBora  of  wealth  and  power  have 
earned  their  snccese,  and  that  the  poor  have  deserved  their  fate. 
That  sach  an  assumption  is  utterly  withont  foundation  to 
notorious.  I  may  throw  a  bnshel  of  coru  into  a  box  having  a 
hole  in  the  bottom  jast  large  enough  for  a  Hiosle  grain  to  pass, 
and  assume,  if  I  chooae,  that  the  grain  which  j)ae8es  through 
vill  be  the  one  best  fitted  to  escape  ;  and  I  may  juat  as  reason- 
ably inTer  that  of  a  crowd  of  men,  the  one  on  top  is  supremely 
fitted  for,  or  deserving  of,  that  position. 

8he  asks,  "Why  is  it  that  while  rents  for  comfortable  liou8e» 
are  next  to  nothing  in  thousands  of  villages  throughout  the 
United  States,  they  are  euormonsly  high  in  squalid  city 
tenemental"  and  her  answer  is  this:  "Unmistakably  in  the 
fact  that  the  shiftless  poor  who  crowd  into  the  citie.4  and  clamor 
for  house  room  practically  bid  against  one  another,  and  against 
all  laborers,  themselves  forcing  the  rent  up  to  the  highest  notch 
which  they  will  promise  to  pay."  This  is  a  pitiriil  reason  to- 
give  for  one  of  the  greatest  economic  movements  of  modern 
time — shiftleasueas.  How  conld  those  superior  intellects  who 
justly  rule  the  world  get  their  crowds  of  cheap  laborers  were 
they  not  conveniently  massed  in  city  slnnis  1  Looked  at  fron> 
the  employer's  point  of  view,  it  is  clearly  a  providential 
arrangement.  In  the  country  village  the  house  that  chauces  10- 
be  empty  commands  no  rent,  because  there  is  no  employment  in 
the  neighborhood  which  will  warrant  the  payment  of  auy  rent. 
The  cities  are  manufacturing  centers ;  all  the  expanaivenesa  of 
industry  is  located  in  them.  The  cities  alone  afford  any  prospect 
of  work  to  the  unemployed  class,  A  free  rent  would  not  he 
obeftp  to  the  laborer  where  there  was  no  work.  The  poor  work- 
Meker  naturally  gravitates  to  the  city  as  affording  some  chance 
for  employment.  He  is  looking  for  work,  not  for  cheap  rents, 
and  must  go  where  work  is.  Want,  in  the  wintry  solitudes  of 
the  country,  has  peculiar  horrors.  There  is  one  thing  woree 
than  cold  and  starvation,  and  that  is  to  suffer  these  things  alone 
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— out  oDT  from  human  sympathy  and  the  companionship  of 
misery.  If  one  inogt  be  without  light  aad  food  and  fire,  it  is 
«om«thlng  to  be  within  sight  of  them.  Humanity  has  becsooie 
u»ed  to  being  buritMl :  it  does  not  crawl  off  into  the  thickets  aad 
Bwani)>9,  like  the  lower  animate,  in  the  hour  of  ita  supreme  dia- 
treHH.  There  is  nothing  so  disagr»cnblu  to  truly  rMpectalde 
society  a^  the  eight  of  Its  victims ;  it  can  hear  about  them  quite 
comfortably.  If  tbe  superfluouB,  miserable  clan  would  ooly 
take  themselves  off  aoinewliere  out  of  sight  and  die,  they  would 
make  money  by  iL  This  would  be  a  luxury  which  our  well-to-do 
«la8«  would  uot  mlud  paying  well  for  if  it  were  ou  the  market. 

Turning  from  the  poverty  of  the  slums  to  that  of  the  farms 
and  prairies,  thisgirtcd  writer  informs  us  that  "were  farmerB 
better  educated  their  difficulties  would  vanish."  What  are  tbe 
difficulties  of  tbe  farmer  T  To  put  11  short,  tfaey  are  increasiog 
burden  of  debt  and  growing  deficit  of  revenue.  The  efficient 
cause  of  these  difficulties  is  liiiaucial  legislation  producing  un 
appreciating  dollar  and  diminishing  price  of  product.  Money 
borrowed  to  be  paid  with  wheat  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  bushel 
is  now  payable  in  wheat  at  fifty  c«nt8  per  bn.tl>e).  A  farm 
bought,  stocked,  and  operated  on  the  scale  of  a  dollar  and  a  half 
for  wheat  is  now  struggling  under  a  lidy  cent  product.  The  little 
difficulty  of  the  farmer  is  that  he  is,  in  some  cases,  called  npoo 
to  pay  his  debt  three  times  over,  while  lie  is  getting  but  one 
third  of  what  he  ahonid  for  hia  product — a  mere  trifling  matter 
to  one  who  knows  nothiug  about  i(.  This  tllnstntUon  drawn 
from  the  actual  experience  of  one  class  of  farmers  is  applicable 
t«  all.  It  is  a  rare  bit  of  wisdom,  this  usefcrtiou  that  better 
education  would  cause  these  difficulties  to  vanish.  In  actual 
practice  these  difficulties  have  been  found  to  pre«8  utterly  n- 
gardless  of  the  educational  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  unlucky 
farmer. 

The  great  object  of  this  writer  seems  to  be  to  locate  the  re- 
sponsibility for  poverty  at  the  most  distant  point  from  rettpee- 
table,  comfortable  society.  It  is  first  placed  n|>on  tbe  poor 
tlMnMelves,  but  is  soon  shifted  backward  a  wbole  genermtioiL 
We  are  told  :     "  When  It  is  onoe  seen  that  bod  parenlafie  is  tbe 
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rouutain  from  viiicb  flow  pauperimu,  idleneia,  and  crime,  the 
sourae  of  evil  is  discovered."  This  has  the  ad\'antage  of  bctog 
a  kind  of  a  &liding  scale  ;  if  the  source  seema  too  close  io  the 
pareatB  it  can  be  shoved  back  upon  the  graud  parents,  and  so 
gradaall;,  step  by  step,  hack  to  Adam,  when  it  will  bare  a 
delightful  remotenees  besides  being  Id  a  long  familiar  spot. 

To  mention  ail  the  briUiaiit  errors  of  this  one  paper  wonM 
take  too  long,  and  give  an  air  of  uiouotouy  ;  but  we  cannot  pass 
the  money  queetioa,  where  what  this  writer  doee  not  know  be- 
comes painfully  couspionous.  We  iiro  told  that,  '"A  lesaou  of 
great  value  ia  learned  wheu  the  people  of  a  country  thoroaghly 
comprehend  the  nature  and  functions  of  money";  and  it  occurs 
to  us  that  this  also  applies  to  those  who  write  upon  the  subject. 
On  the  ere  of  a  social  revolution  that  the  wiscBt  foresee,  the 
boldest  dread,  it  is  no  time  to  minimize  responsibility  for  puhlio 
utterances.  The  well-iutentioued  ignorance  of  the  saint  wtieu 
spread  upon  the  printed  page  may  be  as  much  a  power  for  ill  aa 
a  lie  backed  with  infernal  malice  ;  it  may  be  even  worse,  for  re- 
spectable parental  gives  currency  to  the  oflfopriog  of  the  mind. 

The  labors  and  researches  of  many  able  scholars  hare,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  accumulated  a  mass  of  facts  and  deductions, 
which,  collectively,  constitute  the  science  of  money.  Similar 
efforts  and  succes.s  have  produced  ttie  kindred  sciences  of  as* 
tronomy,  geology,  chemistry,  and  many  others.  None  presume 
to  teach  uatrouomy,  geology,  or  chemistry  uutil,  by  previous 
study,  thpy  have  acquainted  themselves  with  the  principles  of 
the  science,  the  kuowle<Ige  of  which  they  proi)08e  to  impart. 
Why  this  ifl  not  also  true  of  the  monetary  science  has  not  yet 
been  explained  ;  but  here  it  is  only  too  common  to  derive  the 
knowledge  which  ia  to  be  imparted,  frequently  it  is  true  withoat 
pay,  from  one's  inner  consciousness  rather  than  from  the  text- 
books. It  is  well  for  the  Kev.  Jasper  to  declare  that  "the 
sun  do  move."  We  experieni-c  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
when  from  this  dark  skinned  orator  is  breathed  upon  his  duaky 
auditors  the  well-preserved  ignorauce  of  the  Dark  Ages ;  but 
bow  should  we  feel  if  this  kind  of  knowledge  were  spread  upon 
the  pogett  of  this  magazine  for  our  edification  T 
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Any  plea  in  this  ca8«  baM<l  upon  tllfferenoes  of  oploion  !» 
barred.  It  is  upon  Uie  confines  of  science  that  expert  views  dif- 
fer; the  fiindunieutals  are  accepted  by  impartial  niiuda  ereiy- 
where.  No  intelH^nt  pei«on,  for  instance,  belieree  that  the 
world  was  made  ont  of  nothing  in  lees  Ch»n  a  week,  and  that 
the  old  focHils  were  pnt  into  the  newly  made  rocks  is  order  that 
man  might  fool  himself  with  the  science  of  geology.  So  atoo, 
the  multiplication  table  ia  nnivereaily  accepted  as.  a  soooiBet 
8tat«rnent  of  facts ;  althongh  it  is  probable  that  Home  petty 
tradens  for  pnrpoaea  of  gain,  exhibit  at  convenient  neasonR  an 
aMtoiiiifhiug  ignorance  of  some  of  itn  particulars.  But  trenwn- 
dooH  financial  interests  are  involved  in  the  money  <]ne8tJon. 
If  great  wealth  rewarded  tliose  who  nhouM  establish  the  fact 
that  twice  two  eqnals  five  in  iwnie  special  caws,  tbere  would  be 
no  lack  of  Buuatorial  or  editorial  ability  to  advocate  that  caose. 
Many  a  man  who  would  scorn  to  lie  ia  capable  of  colossal  ignor- 
ance for  pay.  For  the  creditor  interettt  to  officially  acknowledge 
what  are  the  indisputable  facts  of  the  monetary  Rctence,  wonU 
b«  to  plead  gailty  to  robbery  of  an  inconceivaUe  auonnt  of 
wealth ;  tiud  it  would  require,  what  Is  much  more  dreaded,  the 
abandonment  of  the  ioiqaity,  which  is  now  in  fall  operation. 

To  those  uiiacquaiiited  with  mathematics  it  is  easy  to  prove 
that  aeven  timea  seven,  instead  of  being  forty-nine,  is  really 
seventy;  and  to  demonstrate  the  fact  from  the  superior  jingle  of 
the  words.  This  is  exactly  the  line  of  argument  pursue*)  upon 
the  money  question  ;  to  the  multitude  of  the  ignorant  I  wonld 
suggest  that  they  get  a  primer  and  study  it 

But  to  return  to  our  more  immediat«  guest,  we  are  told,  among 
other  things,  that  "the  bulk  of  modern  bnsinefs  is  done  without 
handling  money  " ;  and  the  only  legitimate  inference  from  this 
statement  is  that  money  in  no  longer  (wsentjal  to  doing  busiaeai, 
or  to  doing  the  bulk  of  it  at  any  rate.  But  if  money  is  not 
handled,  something  else  is.  Men  do  not  part  with  their 
valuables  withont  handling  somcthiug — and  this  »otMiki»g  that 
takes  the  place  of  money  is  tho«e  orders  for  money,  called 
checks  and  drafts.  Xow  it  is  one  of  the  axioms  of  the  monetary 
Kletice  that  "what  does  the  money  work  is  Uie  money  thinft'' 
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be  it  codfish,  pfecm  of  irou,  sbells  or  occad,  Blips  of  paper,  or 
the  wholly  aDsabeUntial  credit  on  accoaat  writtea  in  a  book. 
Modern  bosiuess  is  done  larji^ly  with  more  or  lees  imperfect 
sabBtitntes  for  money,  and  that  is  what  is  the  matter  with 
basinesB — the  caotte  of  its  distra^is.  No  liring  thing  thrives  ex- 
cept upon  proper  food  ;  aboe  pegs  look  somewhat  like  oats,  but 
they  are  no  food  for  a  horse.  Money  is  the  sole  diet  of  that 
prodigious  activity  called  business.  Money  is  the  unique  creation 
of  governments ;  cheap,  home-made  substitutes  can  never  be 
made  to  take  its  place. 

There  is  au  essential  difference  between  soldiers  and  militia. 
If  a  country  were  gnarded  only  by  militia,  it  wonld  l>e  technic- 
ally true  to  say  that  she  iiad  no  soldiers ;  but  if  the  militia 
enjoyed  the  soldierly  privilege  of  being  drilled  by  their  friends 
and  shot  by  the  enemy,  they  wonld  become,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  soldiers.  And  further,  if  we  found  a  nation  to  be 
guarded  mainly  by  militia,  we  should  conclude  that  real  soldierB 
were  lacking.  If  it  be  true  that  the  exchanges  of  modern  ooni- 
meroe  demanding  money  are  performed  by  the  transieat 
levies  of  private  checks  and  drafts,  which  proclaim  their  in- 
feriority every  time  the  debtor  forces  are  attacked  by  the 
creditor  enemy,  by  running  away  and  hiding  until  the  ravagers 
have  retreated  with  the  spoil,  what  better  proof  can  we  have 
that  the  quantity  of  regular  money  is  lamentably  deficienCT 

The  greenbacker  comes  in  for  a  full  share  of  this  writer's  con- 
tempt, bat  he  is  only  a  person  who  perceives  that  these  substi- 
tutes are  really  doing  the  work  of  money,  and  wonld,  therefore, 
lit  them  to  do  it  well.  Instead  of  permitting  each  individual 
to  establish  a  private  credit  with  a  banker  and  issue  temporary 
money,  it  would  be  better  to  provide  for  permanent  credits  with 
the  government  and  the  issue  of  official  paper.  If  not,  why  nott 
The  money  use  is  absolutely  permanent ;  wherein  lies  the  ad- 
Tantage  of  a  fluctuating  and  uncertain  supply  T  Private  issues 
invariably  and  necessarily  prove  icorthh-ss  in  every  time  of 
stress ;  the  very  commonest  kind  of  sense  rejects  such  a  depend- 
ence. Concern  for  the  interests  of  the  wreckers  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  removal  of  these  rocks  from  the  channels  of  com- 
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merce.  Even  tfae  knowledge  necessary  to  (lualify  one  to  b«  • 
greenbaeker  is  yet  companUiTely  rare. 

"As  »  foiirlli  valuable  lesHOii,"  we  hnve  this:  "The  clilef  ftuM- 
tion  of  money  is  to  aerve  aH  a  tneasiire  of  valne,  precisely  M 

weights  wid  nieai«ures  serve  as  iiieasnres  of  (lUftnti^ 

and  that  a  dollai,  to  have  value,  must  be  made  of  valuable 
material."  Xo  two  stateiueDtB  couM  have  been  framed  mon 
exactly  oppoeed  to  all  the  principles  of  the  monetary  science — 
more  thau  that,  the  assertion  that  money  is  a  meaeure  of  value 
is  absurd.  Valae  is  a  human  eatiinatiou,  to  be  expressed,  not 
measnred.  Money  does  not  even  faciUlube  tlie  operation ;  It  has 
absolutely  no  connection  with  it  Take  one  of  nnmberleea  lUos- 
trations — the  valuing  of  a  horse,  for  eitauiple.  An  utierly  impe- 
cunious horse  jockey  will  form  a  more  correct  estimation  of  the 
value  of  a  strange  horse,  baaed  upon  considerations  of  size, 
form,  beauty,  age,  and  speed,  than  a  Vanderbtlt  with  obe«k 
book  in  pocket.  And  when  the  estimate  is  formed,  it  can  be  ci- 
preMed  in  nnmberleas  other  ways  than  in  terms  of  money.  The 
horae  may  be  worth  an  acre  of  good  wheat  land,  or  a  city  lot ;  a 
haDdre<l  bnnhels  of  wheat  or  two  hundred  of  corn  ;  he  may  be 
worth  two  cows,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  or  fifty  sheep  ;  or  if  one  choose 
to  express  it  in  money — one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  There  is 
iil>8ohitelv  no  occasion  for  the  presence  or  use  of  money  oaleoa  a 
sale  is  made,  when  it  Itecomes  almost  indispensable  ;  and  If  tbe 
horse  is  sold  the  money  is  not  taken  as  a  measure  of  value,  bnt 
as  the  eifuiivtlent  of  Ihe  horse. 

All  trade  is  an  exchange  of  equivalents  :  money  haa  become 
the  universally  accepted  e<iuivalent ;  this  explains  tlie  stoppuge 
of  trade  under  an  insufficient  money  supply ;  it  Mop*  jtut  a* 
fiiiUnij  rcmi'*  when  oiv'  h<tlf  Ihtf.  tItetirH  is  lout. 

In  regard  to  the  other  statement  that  dollars  to  have  value 
must  be  made  of  valuable  niateriul,  we  all  koov  from  ex- 
perience that  it  is  not  so,  and  common  sense  shows  that  it  need 
not  be  so.  As  a  rule,  when  wo  obtain  (he  good  of  a  thing  by 
couHuming  it,  as  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  instauoe,  the  value  lies  in 
tJie  material  substance  ;  but  the  source  of  the  value  of  other 
things  is  as  various  as  are  tfae  things  themselvea.     The  value  of 
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a  cutting  tool  lies  ia  the  temper,  the  ralne  of  a  race  boree  ia 
his  si>eed,  tbe  value  of  a  watch  ia  the  aocnracy  of  its  move- 
ment,  the  value  of  a  property  in  the  reat  that  it  will  bring,  the 
value  of  a  deed  iu  what  it  couveys,  and  tbe  value  of  a  money 
always  and  only  in  what  can  be  procured  for  it.  Tbe  exchangeable 
power  of  mooey  ia  ita  only  power ;  and  thie  power  con8tltutc» 
its  valne,  increasing  or  diminishing  or  perishing  with  it. 

When  a  title  deed,  which  we  have  incautioosly  pnrchaeed, 
proves  to  be  wortblees,  we  do  not  console  ourselves  with  the  re- 
Section  that  we  still  possess  the  paper  and  the  ink  ;  money  ia 
never  accepte<l  from  conaidenitions  of  its  material  value  any 
more  than  a  deed ;  they  are  both  instrumeata  for  transferring 
title  to  property,  and  are  valned  for  ttieir  instramental  service. 

A  money  made  of  paper,  baaed  upon  nothing  but  the  necea- 
flity  to  use  money,  may  have  any  value  given  to  it  by 
manipulation  of  the  quantity  available  for  a»e  ;  ita  actual  value 
by  the  supreme  test  of  purchasing  power  may  he.  dollar  for  dob 
lar,  double  that  of  gold.  There  is  no  more  question  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement  than  of  tbe  proposition  that  two  pluH  twa 
equals  four. 

[  must  beg  the  reader's  pardon  for  potting  in  evidence  so 
many  specimen  bricks  to  Justify  the  assertion  that  this  writer 
poeeeaaed  a  lai^  and  completo  assortment  of — bricks  of  igno- 
rance, wliich  she  persistently  hurls  at  the  heads  of  tbe  passers-by. 

Scant  time  is  left  to  consider  the  really  vital  question  or 
"Who  is  responsible  for  poverty  t"  Poverty  is  n  condition — 
man's  natural  condition ;  and  it  consists  in  destitution  of  the 
familiar  articles  of  wealth  daily  used  and  consumed  In  our 
households. 

These  articles  are  the  products  of  human  labor ;  and  if  all* 
persons  labored  moderately,  aided  by  modern  tools,  invention, 
and  st«am  power,  they  would  be  exceedingly  abundant.  It  has, 
however,  always  been  the  chief  object  of  human  endeavor  to 
get  somebody  else  to  do  our  share  of  the  work  while  we  get  thyir 
share  of  the  wealth.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  general 
source  of  poverty,  for  it  prevents  the  orenCiou  of  a  vast  nmouut 
of  wealth,  and  deprives  the  actual  producer  of  a  large  proper- 
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tioD  of  bis  prodact ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  tmly  le- 
«p«etablo  class  In  society  isJuRt  tbe  one  which  most  suocciHftilly 
aToids  prodnctire  labor,  and  accnmulateit  the  wealth  prodnced 
by  others.  The  writer,  who9«  erratic  coorse  we  have  thus  far 
followed,  ia  a  firm  believer  in  nature  if  we  may  jnUgfi  from  the 
following:  "  Were  competition  really  free  .  .  .  w«  should 
have  the  natural  healthful  play  between  Hocial  and  iudOHthal 
forces,  whicli  reigns  elsewhere  in  the  natural  world,  and  should 
have  the  nearest  poHsiblc  approach  to  justice.'* 

Civilization  luay  be  termed  the  science  of  tbe  unnatural,  since 
it  imposes  restraint  npon  every  natural  impulse  and  pawiioa  of 
man  ;  it  embodies  the  sum  total  of  Imman  effort  to  do  away  with 
the  fact  of  posBeaaion  by  strength  alone.  This  absolutft  freedom 
of  competition  which  prevails  aiiiotig  the  briilo  creation,  it  has 
ever  been  tbe  endeavor  of  the  better  class  to  eliminate  fh}m 
society.  If  we  should  go  back  to  nature's  conditions,  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  would  be  fewer  people  in  the  slams,  and  no  man 
possessed  of  the  native  powers  of  a  Gould  would  bequeath  wventy 
stolen  millions  to  his  children. 

The  laws  of  society  have  diapoaaeased  tbe  laws  of  natnre  ;  ttaq 
absolutely  control  modern  conditions,  and  determine  responsi- 
bility. Tbe  responsibility  for  poverty,  like  that  for  wealth,  reste 
upon  society,  upon  that  i>art  of  society  which  makes  laws,  and 
which  is  in  the  habit  of  dressing  in  its  best  on  Sunday,  going  to 
church,  and  thauking  God  that  it  is  not  like  some  others,  poor, 
ignorant,  weak,  degraded,  and  living  in  tbe  slums. 

There  is  no  separating  of  power  and  respooslbllity,  and  those 
who  exercise  the  one  must  bear  the  other.  Not  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  social  conditions  where  it  belongs,  is  trea.'^on  (o 
God  and  humanity. 

E.  U.  BCtBCHABOi. 
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ECONOMIC  COOPERATION. 


BY  8T0UOHT0N  OOOl^V. 


THERE  is  »  dcelre  on  tbe  part  of  all  orgaiilzatioua  seeking 
to  better  tbe  condition  of  mankind  to  so  arrange  tiie 
forces  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  as  to  elim- 
inate all  useless  waste.  They  seek  to  shut  out  from  tbe  enjoy- 
ment of  society's  store  all  those  who  bHve  not  ooutributed  to 
that  store,  to  lop  off  all  tbe  economic  parasites  which  cling  to 
the  social  organism,  and  let  man  work  out  his  own  destiny  un- 
hampered by  this  insuperable  and  nniiecessary  burden.  As  the 
economic  relations  of  mankind  consist  in  rendering  services  to 
each  other,  the  various  reforms  advocated,  and  the  colonies  pro- 
jected, have  had  for  their  object  cooperation,  or  the  rendering 
of  service  at  cost.  The  organization  sought  may  Iw  of  a  voIdd- 
tary  nature  as  proposed  by  the  anarchists,  or  of  involuntary 
nature  os  advocated  by  the  socialists,  nationalists,  commnuists, 
and  other  paternalists.  But  the  end  sought  is  cooperation,  voi- 
antnry  or  involuntary. 

It  is  tbe  purpose  of  this  paper  to  show  that  not  only  is  mu- 
tual service  a  thing  to  be  desired,  but  to  prove  that  we  now  bare 
cooperation — a  cooperation  in  which  each  prodncer  gets  the 
full  returns  of  his  labor,  and  in  which  the  exchange  of  goods  or 
services  between  tbe  producers  is  governed  by  a  principle  ab- 
solutely Just  and  mathematicaliy  exact, — barring  the  element  of 
.  monopoly.  It  will  be  shown  that,  eliminating  the  element  of 
L       monopoly,  there  Is  the  utmost  freedom  in  production  and  ex- 
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cliange,  and  the  obligations  of  man  to  man  are  adjnsted  by  an 
agent  which  malntainH  perfect  oqaity. 

The  Bearcb  of  tlie  rarioiu  reformer  for  their  heart's  daiire  is 
like  many  nnother  Id  which  the  searchers  do  not  know  that 
which  they  xeek.  Itealizing  that  there  in  souetbiiig  lacking  in 
the  present  system  of  prodnction  and  distribution  of  weallh, 
they  set  off  at  a  tangent  to  find  the  miming  element  without 
stopping  to  inqaire  what  it  may  be>.  They  fail  to  dx  in 
their  minds  by  csrofnl  analysis  the  size,  shape,  and  nature 
of  the  object  of  their  search,  but  give  It  a  name  and  start 
after  it  at  a  breakneck  speed.  This  lack  of  careful  analysis  and 
disre^rd  for  the  law  of  cauuM)  uod  efTect  is  well  illu8tj»t«d  in 
the  demand  of  the  Farmeis'  Alliance  for  free  money,  that  is, 
money  at  cost.  Without  looking  into  the  matter  farther  than  to 
cast  np  the  snm  of  their  mortgages  and  determine  the  amoaat  of 
interest,  tbey  conclude  that  the  government  should  go  into  the 
banking  buniuess  and  lend  money  at  a  lower  rate  than  the 
bankers  do.  The  mistake  of  the  i>opidiBt  lies  in  his  assamptioa 
that  interest  is  piiid  for  money.  Money  in  and  of  itself  is  of 
no  value,  but  it  is  a  representative  of  valae  and  is  evidence  in 
the  hands  of  the  holders  that  they  ore  entitled  to  that  auouol 
of  goods  or  service.  It  is  the  things  of  value  for  which  in- 
terest is  paid  when  money  is  borrowed.  The  former  does  not 
need  money  when  he  burrows  it ;  he  wants  tools,  seed^  and  snp- 
pUes,  and,  as  the  local  dealer  in  these  things  will  not  trust  hlni 
to  a  sufficient  amount,  he  must  buy  them  on  the  credit  of  some 
one  else,  that  is,  he  must  find  some  one  who  will  tru-st  him  to 
go  hia  security.  Ue  appeals  to  a  man  who  has  more  credit  than 
he  is  oaing.  that  is,  more  money,  and  upon  the  exchange  of  satis- 
factory pledgee,  borrows,  not  the  money,  bat  the  credit.  True, 
he  a^^'tually  receives  the  money,  but  It  is  only  to  iran.sfer  it  to 
the  dealer  in  supplies.  The  capitalist,  instead  of  going  to  tlw 
local  dealer  and  assuring  hliu  that  he  will  bo  responsible  for  the 
debts  of  the  farmer  up  to  a  certain  amount,  lends  him  the 
money,  which  is  turned  over  to  the  trader,  who  has  no  entoft- 
qnent  relations  in  the  transaction.  The  Anal  Rettlement  most  be 
made  with  the  capitalist  whom  the  farmer  owes  for  the  goods 
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jnst  tlie  flame  as  thongh  lie  hnd  them  directly  of  klni.  Had  the 
farmer  got  the  goods  of  the  dealer  on  two  or  five  years'  time  he 
would  uot  exiiect  the  same  prices  as  tJiongh  he  pxld  cash.  The 
trouble,  expense,  aod  aacertaioty  would  have  to  he  compeoHated 
In  some  way,  and  the  extra  charge  loade  for  the  longtime  coa> 
tract  would  be  in  the  nature  of  interest,  whether  it  was  called  so 
or  not.  And  Che  jutereat  so  charged  would  be  for  the  goods,  not 
the  money. 

The  fanner  is  willing  to  pay  some  Interest,  but  he  is  oppowd 
to  what  he  terras  monopoly  interest ;  he  ia  willing  to  pay  the 
three  or  four  per  cent  of  New  York,  but  he  will  not  pay  the  ton 
per  cent  of  Kansas.  But  why  should  interest  be  four  per  cent 
in  Xfw  York  wheu  it  ia  ten  in  KauHS^T  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  capital  of  Kew  York  frora  going  to  Kansas.  And  us 
the  capitalista  are  keen-witted  men,  lending  their  money  solely 
for  protlt.  the  fact  that  they  do  not  go  most  be  taken  as  evidence 
that  there  is  some  oounteracting  factor.  It  is  found  apon  ex- 
amination that  the  difference  In  risk  and  expense  of  looking 
after  loans  just  about  equals  in  the  long  run  the  difference  in 
the  rate  of  interest  in  the  two  localities.  Were  tlie  government 
to  go  into  tlie  banking  business  none  of  the  conditions  outside  of 
banking  would  be  changed.  The  securities  would  remaiu  the 
same,  the  same  nncertainties  would  exist.  The  banks  would  be 
run  by  no  belter  men,  if  a»  good.  If  a  different  rate  of  interest 
were  charged  to  compensate  for  the  difference  in  conditions,  the 
government  woidd  be  accused  of  partiality,  just  as  would  the 
postal  department  were  it  to  charge  the  rural  communities  the 
actiial  cost  of  currying  thoir  muiK  If  a  general  average  were 
made,  as  is  the  case  with  the  postal  department,  complaints 
might  justly  be  made  that  this  »lso  was  partiality.  Nut  only 
would  it  be  partial  and  unjust,  but  it  would  be  futile  as  well. 
^ev  York  enjoys  low  interest  and  high  rents  ;  Kansas  has  high 
interest  and  low  rents,  and  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  bring  these 
two  t(%ether  as  it  is  to  make  a  body  move  iu  opposite  directions 
at  the  same  time.  If  interest  were  lower  in  Kansas,  that  is,  if 
the  capitalist  charged  less  for  guaranteeing  the  purchase,  the 
Kansas  lands,  which  find  purchasers  at  the  present  rates,  would 
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be  in  Btill  greater  demand.  The  iucreaaed  demand  wonld  mod 
pricPH  ap  ;  and  the  luiid  vttlum  would  ooiit.iuu«  to  monot  jast  ia 
propnrtion  aa  the  rate  of  interest  came  down.  80,  too,  tf  ister- 
eafc  wero  raised  in  Xew  Yorlc,  the  rente  there  would  come  down. 
It  it«  nnderiitood  that  the  term  "rent"  is  afted  in  its  economic 
sense  and  means  the  price  jnid  for  the  um  of  land  or  other 
natural  monopoly. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  interest  is 
dn«  to  the  difference  in  ri-ika  and  expense  of  caring  for  the  loan. 
Bat  is  the  whole  rate  too  high?  Are  wo  paying  more  than  cost 
for  capital!  Capital,  like  water,  seeka  ita  level ;  it  may  invest 
itself  with  any  form  which  it  noes  fiL  If  we  have  a  nomber  of 
forms  of  wealth  production  into  each  of  which  capital  can  enter 
at  will,  and  if  it  is  known  that  one  of  these  indnstriee  is  coo- 
ducted  at  oont,  and  capital  seeks  it  or  remains  in  It,  then 
it  must  follow  that  the  othere  are  also  conducted  at  cost 
For  it  is  qnite  clear  that  if  capital  gets  more  in  one  than  in 
another  it  will  How  from  that  of  teas  interest  to  that  of  greater 
interest. 

Among  the  industries  which  are  manifestly  conducted  at  cost 
is  that  of  farming  on  laud  having  no  rental  value.  There  is  no 
monopoly  of  this ;  any  one  is  free  to  go  upon  it  and  employ  bit 
labor  and  capital.  K,  then,  n  man  enters  upon  free  land  and 
employs  bis  own  capital  when  he  could  as  well  hire  that  capital 
ODtto  others,  it  is  dear  that  upon  Uie  whole  the  retoms  to 
capital  in  the  shape  of  money  are  no  greater  than  to  capital  in 
the  shape  of  farming  implements  and  improveueuta.  If  farm- 
ing is  conducted  at  cost  then  money  is  loaned  at  cost.  Indeed, 
the  farmer  is  free  at  any  time  to  leave  his  farm  and  lend  bis 
ca[>ital  to  another  at  the  very  rates  of  which  be  so  vehemently 
complains. 

O>i'iperation  in  the  form  of  the  mutual  credit  banks  of  Oer- 
raany  and  the  building  osHoclatious  in  thLt  country,  which  have 
proven  to  be  so  popular,  iIlustral«M  auotber  phase  of  the  same 
principle.  The  cxwt  of  lending  money  in  them  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  regular  banks,  tbe  difference  being  that  in  the  latter 
the  labor  is  performed  by  paid  clerks,  while  In  the  former  it  is 
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dOMl^Uie  meniboTB  of  the  institation.  In  the  mutaal  bank 
the  borrower  gets  the  money  at  four  per  oeoi,  bat  he  mast  give 
ft  certain  amoaot  of  time  and  attention  to  the  business,  else  »onte 
one  will  deCantt  iind  infireitHe  im  interest ;  in  the  other  case  the 
borrower  pays  five  per  cent  and  haa  no  further  care  of  the  bank. 
7^  one  per  cent  dilTerence  r«j>re!«eutH  the  coxt  of  looking  after 
the  bosinees ;  in  the  one  case,  the  borrower  hires  himself,  and  in 
the  other  he  hiren  another.  It  may  he  said  that  the  workiug- 
ueu  can  attend  to  the  bank's  business  in  the  evening  when  they 
bare  nothing  else  to  do.  But  the  saddler  could  as  well  make  a 
Raddle  in  the  evenings  when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do.  It  ean- 
Qot  be  said  tliat  the  workman  is  getting  cheap  money  any  more 
than  he  can  t>e  said  to  t>e  getting  a  cheap  saddle.  It  would  be 
immaterial  to  the  saddler  whether  he  liorrowed  money  at  four 
per  cent,  and  spent  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  looking  aft«r  a 
bank,  or  borrowed  it  at  five  per  cent  and  spent  the  same  amount 
of  time  in  making  a  saddle,  which  would  be  worth  the  extra  one 
per  cent.  Indeed  the  probabilities  are  that  he  would  make 
more  by  confining  his  whole  attention  to  the  Baddle-making ; 
just  as  the  banker  would  get  his  sadilles  cheapest  by  giving  his 
whole  attention  to  banking  instead  of  using  hia  spare  time  in 
making  saddles.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  men  who 
hare  but  a  casual  acquaintance  with  a  given  industry  can  carry 
on  that  industry  an  well  as  those  who  give  their  entire  attention 
to  it,  hence  to  undertake  what  is  commonly  called  cooperation  is 
to  pnt  the  race  horse  at  the  plow  and  the  plow  horse  on  the 
Uwk. 

A  mnch  favored  form  of  mutual  exchange  of  wealth  is  the 
eodperative  store.  But  in  estahtishing  a  cooperative  store  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  directors  will  secure  l>etl«r 
managers  and  clerks  than  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  the 
bnsineea.  Heuoe  the  mere  keeping  of  the  store  will  l>e  no  dif- 
ferent than  uuder  preeent  conditions.  The  real  gain  iu  coopera- 
tive st<ire  keeping  is  due  to  the  ui^nizatiou  of  the  patrons. 
They  form  a  society  or  organization  which  agrees  to  trade  at  one 
store;  and  they  see  to  it  that  the  members  of  the  society  are 
mutually  responsible.     This  secures  regular  demand  for  goods, 
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and  avoids  Alt  loss  from  bad  billii.  But  sappose  there  wete 
organization  of  th«  buyem  without  owiierehip  or  tli«  More. 
The  board  of  directors  could  go  to  the  varioos  private  stores  and 
secure  spM'iuI  rat«»  la  ouiisideriitioii  of  the  steady  trude  »ad  sun 
pay.  It  is  clear  that  under  such  conditions  the  enterprisiug 
trader  would  uhado  his  prices  to  the  very  lowest  possible  point  ; 
for  if  he  did  not  some  one  else  would.  And  if  in  doiuK  thia  the 
tradeuman  sliould  bankrupt  hitnself,  the  society  oould  transfer 
its  custom  to  another.  By  owning  its  own  store  the  socieey 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  oxpensoa  of  the  bujiine>« ;  and 
tliose  RxpenHCR  might  be  greater  than  necesRary  on  a<M;oant  of 
inoQicieut  management.  But  if  it  were  free  to  trade  with  any 
store,  it  r^uld  select  that  one  which  was  best  managed,  and  tliat 
fact  would  be  determined  by  competition  among  the  utoren. 
The  best  managed  store  would  be  able  to  give  the  lowest 
prices. 

In  the  mntt«r  of  transportation  the  aaine  analyRis  holds  good, 
the  business  is  now  carried  on  at  cottt, — barring  the  clement  of 
monopoly.  The  uieu  who  now  run  the  railroads  are  oertttlnly  as 
able  as  any  that  the  governmeut  could  secure  :  there  is  need  of 
no  interference  other  than  to  eliminate  the  peculiar  property 
which  is  called  special  prlrilege.  There  has  been  practical  dem- 
onstration of  this  in  transporation  lines  from  which  the  element 
of  monopoly  is  absent,  that  of  steamboats  and  shipping.  Dar- 
ing the  early  life  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  the  Orange,  a 
nnmber  of  them  undertook  to  run  steamboats  on  the  Minia- 
aippi  and  tributarioH  to  carry  their  produce  to  market.  \»  the 
water  wnys  are  free  to  all  who  wish  to  use  them,  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  save  the  enormous  freights  which 
the  private  boat  owners  charged.  A.  number  of  boats  were 
started,  but  their  career  was  exceedingly  brief.  The  men  who 
succeeded  in  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  affaire  were 
usually  the  least  able  to  direct  them.  Poor  management  soon 
drove  the  buslneas  to  the  other  boats  ;  and  tJie  Orange  competi- 
tion ceased,  art«r  demonstrating  chat  the  private  boats  were  the 
cheaper  and  better. 

In  the  case  of  rwlroada,  however,  and  all  eaterpHsw  whleb 
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require  a  right  of  way,  there  is  little  oompetitioD,  and  thia  ele- 
ment of  monopoly  must  be  disposed  of.  The  actual  espeose  of 
operating  the  road  is  prot}a)ily  as  small  dow  an  it  could  be  aiider 
governmeat  coutrol,  but  the  stock  tioldura  reckon  as  part  of 
their  capital,  and  charge  iDlereet  upon,  the  right  of  way, — 
something  which  of  its  very  nature  is  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple. Any  one  may  enter  the  grocery  business,  farming,  or  any 
kind  of  lUfuinfactaring  which  is  not  controlled  by  patents,  but 
to  enter  the  railway  business  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a  fran- 
ohiae  which  will  enable  the  holder  to  compel  the  people,  who 
might  otherwise  oppose  it,  to  acquiesce.  Aud  the  building  of 
new  road«  is  too  expensive  to  allow  of  competition.  A  few  ban- 
dred  dollars  will  bnild  a  boat  which  can  run  Itetween  Bt.  Louis 
and  Cairo,  aud  destroy  the  profits  of  the  best  lines.  But  to 
bnild  a  railroad  from  Chicago  to  St.  Lonis  requires  millions  of 
dollars.  lu  the  one  case  the  competition  or  tiie  fear  of  com- 
petition keeps  rates  within  bounds ;  in  the  other  the  rates  are 
fixed  at  the  will  of  the  owners  of  the  roads  subject  only  to  »uch 
Rrbitrary  laws  ait  assert  the  public  nature  of  the  property. 

This  analysis  applies  to  all  industries.  Bemove  the  element 
of  monopoly  and  there  is  Bervice  at  cost.  Barring  the  element  of 
monopoly,  there  is  now  existing  an  ideal  system  of  oooperation. 
Wherever  business  is  subject  to  competition  it  is  now  run  by  the 
men  who  are  naturally  fitted  for  it ;  and  it  is  run  by  the  best  of 
these,  for  the  poorer  ones  are  pushed  to  the  wall,  and  com> 
pelled  to  give  their  attention  to  those  things  which  are  within 
their  abilities.  To  correct  the  present  evils,  the  Individ nalista 
wonld  overturn  the  whole  present  social  and  economic  structure, 
and  ^low  the  members  to  aasociate  as  they  see  fit.  ^0  pro> 
vision  is  made  for  the  division  or  distribution  of  rent,  or  the 
equalizing  of  natural  opportunities-  No  provision  is  made  for 
the  laying  out  of  highways.  If  a  stupid  owner  of  a  potato 
patcli  opposes  the  running  of  the  road  through  his  gronud,  it 
will  have  to  go  around ;  and  if  the  individualists  on  each  side 
also  object,  it  might  be  a  very  long  road  before  it  gets  arotind. 
Were  it  not  for  the  franchise,  or  power  to  oondemii  a  right  of 
wij,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  build  a  road  across  a  county. 
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On  th«  othor  hand  tbe  collect)  risCs,  8Qoh  as  the  socialists, 
nationnlifitB,  communiste,  etc.,  wouUI  destroy  the  rights  of  tbe 
individual.  Not  only  would  society  dinpoae  of  the  wealth  which 
IB  tlie  joint  creation  of  all,  bat  it  would  also  regalate  that  of  tbe 
individual.  To  escape  the  present  exploitation  of  labor  by 
monopoly,  socialiHm  proposes  to  surrender  every  inoentive  to  in- 
dustry gave  that  of  altruistic  emulatioa.  It  proposes  not  onlf 
to  dispose  of  the  common  rights  and  wealth  by  a  m^orlty  vote, 
but  also  the  private  rights  and  wealth.  It  proposes  to  establish 
tbrooifb  frail  humanity  a  condition  which  could  only  exist 
among  angele. 

The  communists  would  uot  only  compel  the  individual  to 
serve  nudei  the  direction  of  the  state,  but  to  ahare  his  labor 
with  that  of  his  fellows :  from  all  according  to  their  ability,  to 
all  according  to  their  needs.  Under  all  of  the  ooll«ctivi8ts' 
schemes  tbe  situation  would  besirailiarto  that  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  present  corporations.  The  directore  are  eleeldd  by  the 
stockholders  with  the  expectation  of  securing  tangible  results  in 
the  shape  of  dividends.  They  may  see  many  opportunities  to  en- 
ter upon  euterprisett  which  would  nttiniately  enrich  tlie  road,  bat 
if  they  iu  the  meantime  cnrlail  the  profits,  tlie  indignant  stock- 
holders will  elect  a  new  board  of  directors  who  will  bring  in  tbe 
profits.  So  under  the  socialistic  state,  a  f^oius  might  have  a 
scheme  whereby  tbe  power  of  wealth  production  would  b«  in- 
creased mauy  fold,  bat  its  introductioQ  would  entail  a  falling  off 
of  production  for  a  time.  The  board  of  supervision,  under 
whatever  uame  it  might  t>e  known,  conscious  of  the  fact  that  a 
falliui;  off  in  the  production  of  wealth  would  eanae  an  over- 
throw of  tbe  administration,  would  ref^ise  to  adopt  it  Or  it 
might  be  through  some  personal  feeling  the  controlling  mem- 
bers of  the  government  would  refuse  to  take  up  the  new  metiiod. 
In  either  case  there  would  be  no  recourse  for  tlie  inventor.  Bat 
under  tbe  present  oondilions  and  under  those  which  wonid  atill 
better  obtain  were  all  monopolies  abolished,  the  inventor  oaa  set 
his  machine  up  and,  by  putting  tbe  goods  on  tbe  market  at  a 
lower  price  than  obtained  before,  compel  the  otliers  to  adopt  tL 
C3ompetitive  methods  are  in  many  ways  wastefbl,  bat  It  is  only 
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thft  vasM  iDcident  to  speed;  by  the  siuaU  waste  ?«aa  there  is 
scoompliBhed  the  great  saving  which  is  not  seen  because  it  ui  a 
part  of  a  great  syBt«m,  bat  which  is  neverthele&i  there.  Com- 
plaint might  be  made  that  express  trains  are  more  deHlractive 
of  haman  life  than  stage  coaches  were,  but  consider  the  speed 
and  comfort  they  give. 

Wliat  is  the  cooperation  sought  by  all  these  different  schools 
of  ecouomio  philosophy  t  Cooperation  means  operation  to- 
gether, working  together,  working  for  mutual  benefit.  It 
means  a  condition  of  affuirs  in  whicb  each  laborer  shall  get  ex- 
actly what  he  producett,  a  condition  in  which  no  one  shall 
take  from  the  snm  total  of  wealth  without  first  haring  added  to 
it  an  equal  amount.  The  most  perfect  condition  of  cooperation 
conceivable  is  that  in  which  man  is  free  from  the  restraint  of 
all  other  men,  in  which  each  has  free  access  to  the  laud  whence 
all  wealth  mnst  come,  and  uan  take  the  wealth  he  draws  thence 
to  a  free  market  where  he  can  exchange  bis  surplus  with  that  of 
others  in  like  condition.  Under  such  conditions  every  man  will 
gravitate  to  the  occupation  for  which  he  ia  best  fitted,  without 
the  necessity  of  being  assigned  to  this  or  that  calling  by  a  state 
board.  And  the  eschauge  upon  this  market  will  be  upon  a 
basis  of  abeolntelf  mutual  service.  A  certain  number  of  fish 
will  exchauge  for  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  not  because  a  board  of 
statisticians  believes  them  to  be  equivalent,  but  because  the 
actual  producers  find  them  to  be  so  after  repeated  attempts  on 
the  part  of  both  to  get  more  for  their  goods. 

This  cooperation  is  not  only  better  than  that  of  any  of  the 
arbitrarily  arranged  systems  of  the  various  paternalistic  schools, 
because  it  is  in  conformity  with  natural  lavs,  and  is  therefore 
just,  as  well  as  expedient,  but  it  is  more  easily  accomplished 
than  that  of  any  of  the  othere.  Since  we  now  have  cooperation 
with  the  elimination  of  monopoly,  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is 
to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  laws  upholding  it.  Monopoly  in  the 
economic  sense  means  the  control  of  some  interest  or  industry 
by  one  person,  or  a  uumber  acting  as  one ;  it  means  the  control 
of  some  industry  from  which  other  men  are  barred  by  statutory 
laws,  arbitrary  laws  which  give  to  them  immunity  from  the 
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nataral  law  of  oompetitioii,  hence  coaferring  upon  Uicid  special 
privileges. 

The  thing  necessary  to  be  done  then  to  set  society  upon  a 
proper  foundation  Is  to  abolish  the  monopoliee  and  special  privi- 
leges. One  of  theae  and  the  one  which  seenu  to  be  the  uearat 
at  hand  is  the  taritV,  which  ffives  to  some  individoaln  the  right  to 
manufacture  certain  goods  for  this  country.  That  i«,  the  tariff 
prevents  foreign  goods  from  coming  to  the  ooantry,  and  tbe 
home  producers  enter  into  an  agreement  to  prevent  any  oue  else 
from  starting  a  factory  here.  lu  order  tlial  we  may  have  goods 
at  cost  we  must  have  freedom  of  excbaoge.  With  free  exchange 
cowpeUtiou  will  force  the  rctanis  to  capital  to  the  lowest  point 
at  which  it  will  consent  to  maintain  itself.  For  as  capital  is 
always  seeking  the  place  of  gresteet  interest,  it  will  flow  into 
any  indojstry  in  which  the  returns  are  greater  than  in  any  otber 
industry.  The  tnrilT,  both  revenue  and  protective,  shoald  be 
entirely  abolished. 

Another  monopoly  which  must  be  destroyed  is  that  of  transpor- 
tation wherever  it  is  cnrried  on  by  special  enactment  Wherever 
the  carrying  business  requires  a  right  of  way,  it  should  be  so 
controlled  as  to  prevent  its  numagera  troia  charging  more  than 
enough  to  cover  the  cost>  that  is,  return  tbe  prevailing  ratee  of 
interest  in  the  free  morlcet.  More  tlian  that,  the  transportation 
companies  are  not  entitled  to  ;  leas,  they  will  not  take.  Either 
the  road  beds  must  be  owned  by  the  people  as  the  streets  ara, 
and  the  compauies  allowed  to  run  cam  upon  tliem,  or  the  whole 
bnsiness  ninst  l>e  taken  into  the  hands  of  tJie  government.  Tbe 
latter  method  seems  preferable,  thongh  tbe  former  may  answer. 
One  of  these  or  something  equivalent  must  be  adopted  to  main- 
tain transportation  at  cosL  Not  only  must  transportation  be 
maintained  at  costi  but  it  innst  be  conducted  impartially.  One 
citizen  must  have  tJie  same  use  of  a  railroad  as  another,  jnst  as 
all  citizens  have  the  name  use  of  tbe  streets. 

Of  the  same  nature  are  the  telegraph,  the  gas  and  water  ser- 
Tioe  in  cities,  and  all  those  things  whicii,  like  the  railroads,  rft- 
quire  special  granta  in  order  to  exiaL  A  hundred  companies 
can  deliver  ice  in  the  streets  in  wagons,  but  only  one  or  two  can 
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deliver  water  through  the  streets  iu  pipes.  In  the  first  {daoe 
competition  obtains  and  the  Hervice  is  on  the  whole  performed  at 
cost;  in  the  second  the  chmges  are  entirely  anbject  to  the  caprice 
of  the  owner  of  the  franehiHe.  Attempts  to  regulate  the  chaises 
of  these  franchise  holders  liave  proved  and  must  prove  unavail- 
ing. And  the  busineBS  is  so  simple  and  compact  that  the  best 
resnltB  will  be  obtained  when  Che  monicipalities  operate  the  gns, 
water,  and  street  car  plants. 

There  are  many  smaller  monopolies  which  need  attention,  and 
others  will  appear  as  society  develops  and  takes  more  compli- 
cated forma.  Bat  the  greatest  of  all  monopolies  is  that  of  the 
private  appropriation  of  rent.  It  has  been  well  described  as  the 
robber  who  takes  all  that  is  left. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  the  right  of  man  to  the  use  of 
the  earth.  The  mere  statement  of  the  fact  that  all  men  have  » 
right  to  life,  and  that  uone  can  live  without  access  to  the  land,  is 
saffieient  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  Anyone  who 
denies  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  reason.  But  while  the  abstract 
right  of  man  to  the  use  of  the  earth  is  admitted  by  all  thinking 
men,  there  i«  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  liow  that  righc 
shall  be  eetablished. 

IT,  a.s  has  already  been  seen,  it  is  necessary  that  all  producers 
should  have  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  highway,  whether  that 
highway  be  a  common  road,  street^  or  a  railway,  in  order  that 
cooperation  may  obtain,  of  how  much  more  importance  is  it  that 
the  producers  shontd  have  equal  rights  to  the  use  of  the  earth. 
But  in  securing  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth  care  must  be 
taken  that  private  rights  are  also  conserved.  Unless  perma- 
nency of  poBsessiou  is  granted,  the  reaper  will  not  sow,  if  the  pro- 
duct be  divided  according  to  the  peoples'  needs  instead  of  their 
deeds,  industry  will  be  discouraged,  thrift  and  painstaking  re- 
buked. 

Land  varies  in  natural  productiveness  and  In  advantages 
which  come  of  the  growth  of  population,  that  is,  the  same 
amount  of  labor  on  one  piece  will  produce  forty  bushels  of  corn, 
on  another  thirty -five,  another  thirty,  another  twenty -five, 
another  twenty ;  or   if  it  be  a  water   power  one  may  produce 
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twenty  bolts  of  cloth,  others  twenty-five,  thirty,  thirty-five,  and 
forty  ;  or  if  it  be  bnniiieaB  property  in  the  city,  the  different  lots 
may  enable  the  mercliant  who  oooupiea  theni  to  »ell  twenty, 
tu'enty-five,  thirty,  thirty-five,  or  forty  pairs  of  ahoee.  Thia 
variation  la  dne  to  caiutet*  which  lie  ontside  of  man'o  power  msA 
influence  oh  an  individual,  and  it  iH  an  much  the  right  of  one  u 
another.  What  is  neoessury  then  to  secure  equal  ri{(ht»  and  at 
the  eame  time  maintain  private  poBMiution  i»  to  divide  equally 
among  them  all  the  excess  over  and  above  wliat  can  be  pro- 
duced upon  the  least  prodnctive  land  in  use.  That  is  to  Bay,  if 
each  of  the  five  farmers  has  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of  tin 
forty  buahel  land,  and  only  one  of  them  can  occupy  it^  the  man 
who  is  given  possession  is  re<iuired  to  share  with  the  othera  all  it 
produces  over  and  above  what  the  same  labor  can  produce  on 
the  least  productive  land  in  use.  So  wlUi  a  man  on  tlte  tbir^- 
five  buBhel  land,  the  thirty,  twenty-five,  and  twenty.  Equal 
rights  would  be  maintained  If  this  surjilus  from  the  dlfTerent 
pieces  of  laud  were  divided  among  the  five  men  ;  but  wfa«reae 
this  would  be  au  easy  matter  with  a  few  men,  it  would  become 
more  aud  more  difficult  as  the  number  was  inoreaned.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  devote  it  to  a  common  u8«  which  muHt  be  anpplied  under 
any  circnmstances.  Thus  as  the  farmers  gather  their  corn, 
they  might  place  in  a  common  granary  the  Htirplu8  from  their 
respective  fields,  and  wbeu  they  had  occasion  to  make  or  mend 
a  highway  they  could  feed  their  honiat  from  the  cummuu  gran- 
ary. As  the  road  is  common  property  and  a  common  neoes- 
aity,  it  is  proper  that  it  be  niaintained  by  th«  common  wealth. 
Under  such  a  condition  each  man  will  have  exactly  the  same 
right  and  opportunitj'  ait  every  other  man.  ^Vhethe^  he  be  of 
great  or  small  productive  capacity,  whether  be  lalwr  hard  and 
faithfully  or  not,  be  will  be  coasoioun  of  the  fact  that  ho  is  get- 
ting all  he  produces. 

It  it<  only  uecMKary  to  extend  thin  to  all  society  to  secure  th* 
universal  right  of  men  to  the  use  of  the  earth.  By  reqnirinf 
each  to  pnt  in  the  common  granary  for  the  one  of  the  common 
highways,  and  other  pnbllc  functions,  all  that  his  particolar 
holding  will  produce  over  and  above  what  the  leaM  productive 
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land  in  nse  will  prodac«,  the  land  monopoly  vill  be  at»olnt«ly 
deKtroyed.  And  when  this  last  and  greatest  of  inonopolioa  is 
destroyed  tJiere  will  be  perfect  cMiiiperation.  Earh  prodacerwill 
have  an  equal  right  in  the  use  of  the  land ;  he  will  haro  free 
nse  of  tbt  roads  to  the  oomiuon  niarbets,  where  he  can  exchange 
prodnctfi  with  men  equally  free.  There  will  be  no  arbitrary  re- 
straiub*  of  individnal  action  to  maintain  the  equality  of  th4 
great  and  small ;  there  will  be  no  cnmbersome  machinery  to 
regulate  the  private  affairs  of  life,  no  elalK>mt«  staWstics  to  de- 
termine bow  much  of  this  or  that  article  shall  be  produced,  or 
how  it  shall  be  divided.  Each  producer  will  have  the  full  pro- 
duct of  bU  labor  and  be  will  be  free  to  do  with  it  as  be  pleases. 

This  plan  for  securing  complete  and  perfect  cooperation.  It  U 
submitted,  is  in  conformity  with  natural  law  and  the  nalural 
development  of  the  human  race.  It  will  secure  every  advantage 
at  which  Boclalists,  anarchiHte,  and  communiata  aim,  and  it  will 
interfere  with  no  man's  individnal  rights.  By  giving  to  each 
exactly  what  be  earns,  thrift  and  painstakiag  will  be  enoonr- 
agod ;  by  abolishing  all  forma  of  monopoly  each  producer  will 
realize  that  the  more  his  neighbor  creates  the  cheaper  tbe  goods 
will  be,  and  the  more  he  himself  creates  tbe  more  be  can  cont- 
mand  in  exchange. 

It  might  be  possible  for  conning  workmen  to  constrnct  an  ap- 
pliance which  would  reuder  the  breathing  of  tiglit-laced  women 
easier,  but  the  same  result  conld  be  better  secured  bycntting  the 
■b^  and  allowing  the  lungs  free  action.  It  might  be  possible 
by  means  of  supports  to  enable  Chinese  women  to  walk  belter 
than  tbey  now  do ;  but  better  results  conld  be  obtained  by  allow- 
ing their  feet  to  develop  as  nature  intended.  So  it  might  be 
possible  by  means  of  socialism,  communism,  or  nationalism,  to 
arrange  society  upon  an  artificial  basis  which  woald  secure  bet- 
ter reaolts  than  are  at  preseut  obtained  ;  but  the  better  way  ia 
to  cut  tbe  stays,  remove  the  molds,  and  allow  society  to  develop 
as  natnral  law  dictates. 

Stoughton  Cooley. 


DEFENSE  OF  THE  "GODLESS  SCHOOl^"  OF  THE 

STATE 

ItV  W.    W.    QVATKHMAVK. 

"  Ood  eIvc  Till  RK^n.    A  tlni(!  liko  thin  lirnuiniU 
BiroDg  minds,  groal  hi-arU.  Irue  faith  aod  ready  bandft; 
M«n  whom  Ihi-  lutit  of  oOioe  lioua  not  kill ; 
Men  whom  the  epolls  of  offlcv  otiiriot  buy  ; 
MeD  who  fMHweHB  opiulous  and  a  will ; 
Men  who  hftvn  honnr,  men  who  will  not  lie  ; 
Men  who  can  sland  before  a  demagogue 
And  daniu  hi»  tivueiiiTituM  UaUtirio  without  winking ; 
Tall  men,  sun  crowned,  who  live  almve  ttw  ftig, 
In  piiblio  duly  and  In  prlvule  tliinkini;. 
For  while  the  nibble,  with  ihi-ir  thumbworu  creed*, 
Their  \Mgf}  profeiHlone  and  their  Utile  deeds, 
Mingle  in  wifltih  Blrlfe,  lo  !    Freedom  we«pe. 
Wrong  rulea  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice  et«e|i»." 

THEEE  never  before  waB  a  time  when  them  words  of  Dr. 
Holland  were  so  fittingly  appropriate  an  at  tfa«  preeent. 
The  times  do  need  men  who,  with  truth  upon  their  lips,  yet 
with  grace  within  their  hearts,  will  staud  up  manfally  in  the  de- 
fense of  one  of  ttie  mout  cberished  of  American  institutiooa. 

Xot  long  Ago  the  president  of  a  denominational  eolleKe  ander 
the  control  of  the  Congregational  Church,  during  the  course  of 
a  sermon,  referred  U>  the  common  schools  as  "godleea."  The 
president  of  another  denominational  college  under  the  control  of 
the  Methodists  has,  within  a  year,  announced  that  ''wise  par- 
ente  "  will  Bend  their  children  to  denominational  sebooU  oolf . 
Within  this  same  year,  a  bishop  of  the  CiUhoUc  Cbnrch  has  is- 
sued a  pastoral  in  which  be  atutertii  that  the  "  common  school  " 
is  the  "first  frnit"  of  the  "pernicious  doctrines"  of  the 
Flench  Kevolution,  and  in  which  he  commands  OuhoUc  pareala 
to  send  their  children  to  Catholic  schools.  Like  cxttictBms  from 
other  soorces  might  be  cited,  but  the  above  are  mfficieot  to 


Ulnstrate  the  feelings  of  many  peisonn.  Coming,  as  tbeae 
Criticisms  do,  from  Kuch  diveree  i]aiirt«r8,  and  from  meu  lioldJDg 
SQch  eminent  poaitions,  it  is  siiEBcient  to  make  us  pause  in  order 
that  we  may  onoe  more  get  our  bearin^cs  upon  the  great  question 
of  the  proper  edncation  for  the  youth  of  America. 

Right  here  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  objection 
can  be,  or  is,  made  to  the  right  of  the  persons  above  referred 
to,  or  at  any  otlier  person,  to  criticise  the  public  schoola 
That  one  is  more  or  lees  directly  interested  in  maintaining 
denorai  national  schools  does  not  render  him  incompetent  ns  a 
critic  of  the  atate  schools,  though  it  properly  may  lessen  the 
weight  of  his  criticism.  As  citizens,  presidents  of  denomina- 
tional colleges  and  bishops  of  churches  hare  the  inalienable 
right  to  censure  any  institutions  of  tJie  »tate,  the  common  school 
system  among  them.  Moreorer,  if  they  oonaider  the  commoa 
schools  a  "social  plague,"  as  one  divine  says  that  he  Aoes,  it  is 
not  only  their  right,  but  their  duty,  to  deaoance  them.  Thero 
is  nothing  sacred,  nothing  divine,  about  the  public  schools. 
They  are  not  fetiches  to  be  worshiped,  nor  idols  before  which  to 
bow  down.  If  they  are  a  source  of  corruption  and  immorality, 
they  ought  to  be  condemned  by  every  right-thinking  citizen, 
and  no  mawkish  sentimentalism  ought  to  intervene  to  save  them 
from  destrnctiou.  On  the  other  band,  if  the  public  schools  con- 
dace  to  the  morality  of  the  people,  if  they  conserve  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  community,  if  they  are  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  nation,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  every  dtixen 
to  rally  to  their  support. 

Ijet  it  further  be  distinctly  understood  that  no  onworthy 
motives  are  imputei)  to  anyone  simply  for  the  reason  that  he  op- 
poses the  common  schools.  That  the  opponente  of  the  pubHo 
schools  are  in  error,  I  firmly  believe.  That  they  are  in  error 
ftom  oorrnpt  motives,  I  do  not  t>elieve.  Indeed  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  believe  that  any  such  opponent  acts  from  any  other 
than  the  highest  motives.  Grant  tliat  the  supporters  of  denom- 
inational schools  are  in  their  purposes  above  reproach  ;  grant 
ftirtlier  that  such  gchools  are  morally  pare,  then  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  common  schools  educate  their  pupils  iu  a  broader 
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morality  than  the  chureh  BchooU  do  or  can,  tb«  superiority  or 
the  Rtate  over  the  church  Hchoola  wilt  he  conclasively  demOR- 
strated.  1  am  not  attacking  tlie  poraons  that  support  and  be- 
lieve in  the  denoniinatioual  Hyatem  of  achooU,  bat  I  am  ques- 
tioninK  the  wisdom  of  that  Bj'Btem.  Nor  am  I  upholding  those 
who  believe  in  the  common  schools,  but  I  am  upholding  and  de- 
fending theae  schools. 

While  the  right  of  criticiRni  upon  the  public  »ohool»  is  freely 
conceded,  I  mnst  and  do  insist  upon  the  right  to  reply  to  such 
criticism.  Too  often  have  clerical  gentlemen  ee)>ecially  de- 
nounced the  state  schools,  and  then,  with  the  evident  pnrpoee  of 
shielding  themselves  fi-om  counter-aUork,  they  have  pleaded 
that  their  criticisms  were  purely  of  a  religions  nature,  and  con- 
cerned alone  the  denomination  to  which  tlie  words  were  directly 
addressed.  Oh,  Beligion,  Beligion,  Religion  !  what  casuistry  is 
committed  in  thy  name  I  If  the  public  schools  are  denounced 
as  "  godless,"  are  not  the  people  entitled  to  know  what  is  meant 
by  the  epithet  1  If  it  is  alleged  that  "wise  parents  "  will  seud 
their  children  to  denominatioual  schoalK  only,  have  not  the  un- 
wise parents  a  right  to  know  in  what  respect  they  lack  wiiidomt 
When  the  common  schools  are  condemned  as  the  "  6ntt  buits" 
of  the  "pernicious  doctrines"  of  the  French  Revolution,  is  U 
any  answer  to  say  that  the  condemnation  is  purely  a  religions 
one,  and  affects  Oattiolics  only  1  Happily  the  right  of  sanctuary 
is  denied  in  these  later  days  to  offenders  against  civil  instlto- 
tions.  Happily  that  day  has  come  when  the  laity  may,  without 
fear  and  without  reproach,  refute  tlie  orgnuienls  of  the  clergy. 
And  what  have  the  clergy  to  fear  other  than  being  convinced  of 
the  errors  of  their  waysT  The  protection  of  the  ConsUtatloD 
and  the  laws  is  theirs  as  well  as  others.     Moreover 

"  Thf  (iBtllr  Rfttc  nrv  furli>d 
In  the  parliament  of  man 
Tlie  fedefullon  of  ttio  world." 

Surely  the  epithets,  "mischievom,"  "banefttl,"  "Tidooe," 
"Immoral."  " irreligions "  and  "godless,"  as  applied  to  the 
common  schools,  are  not  so  purely  religions  in  their  nature  as  to 
I>reclude  a  reply  by  a  layman.    Surely  it  must  be  of  iatere«t  to 
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the  Htate  whettior  or  Dot  sach  epithebs  are  huriml  at  ou«  of  its 
iBsUtntiona.  In  ho  far  as  they  tend  to  destroy  the  comiuoa 
eebool  syatem,  tUey  are  political  and  not  religious  in  their  eSwX, 

Resides,  is  it  a  matter  of  iadifference  to  the  stAt«  whether  eaell 
and  all  denominatioDs  establish  parochial  schools  or  not  t  b 
auy  oueso  hliud  that  he  cauuot  see  that  if  every  deiiomliDiMon 
were  to  establish  schools  of  its  owii,  it  would  be  the  death  of  the 
common  school  system?  A  Cittholic,  whose  writings  l)ear  th« 
endorsement  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  the  imprimatur  of  Car- 
diua)  Gibbons  says  on  this  point :  *  "  And  Catholics  will  cou- 
tinne  building  schools  on  tlieir  own  grounds ;  antll,  like  tlie 
many  deserted  sectarian  temples  which  are  legally  acquired  by 
inpouring  children  of  the  church,  the  future  state  school  baild- 
higs,  left  empty  by  Catholics  deserting  them  and  non-Catholics 
becoming  practically  disgusted  with  the  nnrepuhlican  and  Qn- 
chrfstian  system,  sball  al.so  l>e  lawfully  a«<|uircd  and  occupied 
by  denominational  schools."  Yet  we  are  told  that  the  proposi- 
tion to  sweep  entirely  out  of  existence  au  iustitution  of  the 
state  is  purely  a  religious  one  1  Is  it  possible  that  anyone  can- 
not see  that  this  is  a  political  and  not  a  religious  question  t  Is 
It  possible  that  this  momentous  cliango  is  to  l)e  made  without  a 
protest  being  raised  f  It  ia  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the 
public  voice  is  to  be  stilled,  that  the  public  press  is  to  l)e  stifled 
while  the  present  system  of  schools  ia  !>eing  transformed  into  the 
denomiuatiouat  system.  If  the  cliiinge  must  come,  let  it  coiua 
only  after  a  full,  free,  fair,  and  open  discussion  upon  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  resnective  systems. 

But  what  are  "  godless  "  schoolsl  I  reply  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Justice  Orton,  iu  the  famous  Wisconsin  Bible  case  :  "They 
are  called  by  those  who  wish  to  have  not  only  religion,  but  their 
own  religion  taught  therein,  'godless  schools.'  They  are  god- 
less, and  the  educational  department  of  the  government  is  god- 
less, iu  the  same  sense  that  the  executive,  legislative,  and  ad- 
ministrative departments  are  'godless.'  In  this  sense  only  ai-o 
they  godless.  Now  I  am  aware  that  many  people  think  it  nec- 
essary to  have  the  name  of  Qod  continually  upon  their  lips. 
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Daily  and  even  hourly  Ood  is  thaaked,  not  only  Tor  blceeiiigs 
enjoyed,  but  mliteriwt  nufTentd.  The  (•xpr«aaion  of  an  intent  to 
do  an  act  on  tbe  morrow  w  always  qualilktt  by  th«  pbra^e,  God 
wltliog."  It  w«H  H  giood  old  minuiber  who,  meeting  a  fcH-mer 
parishioner  for  the  first  time  in  ydarv,  and  b«ing  askcti  an  to  hts 
wife'n  health,  replied  with  teare  in  bin  eyes  and  a  sob  in  bia  voice, 
"She'a  dead,  thank  the  Lord."  Xow  I  do  not  object  to  tlua 
pmctioe,  bnt  I  do  wlah  to  enter  an  emphatic  protetit  against  tlie 
idea  that  a  man  is  godless  if  he  has  not  constantly  npon  his  lip« 
the  name  of  the  Almighty.  "  Kot  every  onn  that  naith  nnto  me 
Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  the  kingdom  of  heavea.''  There  may 
be  a  silent  doing  of  tlie  will  of  the  Father,  as  well  ««  a  vo<«l  one. 
"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  bnt  no  man  ever  heard 
the  morning  stars  when  tliey  sang  together.  *'  The  mnslo  of  the 
spheres"  was  never  heard  by  mortal  ears.  In  silent  grandeur, 
the  stars  sweep  In  their  in^eaty  by.  Earth,  too,  is  silent  in  ber 
mofit  reverent  moods : 

"  That  delicate  forest  Boww, 
With  eoent«d  bre*Ui,  uxl  look  m  like'  n  tonll^, 
8oem«  as  it  lasuca  from  th«  Aim pelwa  mould, 
An  emanation  of  the  ini1w<'llliiK  Life, 
.\  viRibli!  tok«!n  of  thp  iipholdInK  Love, 
That  are  the  §oul  of  this  wide  uiitverse." 

So  though  the  name  of  God  is  not,  and  may  not  be,  epokait  fn 
the  public  schools,  that  fact  does  not  nenemarily  ftirnish  any 
reason  for  applying  the  epithet,  "  godlwa"  to  them. 

In  the  same  way  and  for  tbe  same  reason  the  comnton  scfaooki 
are  not  "irreligious"  as  they  are  often  said  to  be.  I  quote  again 
txom  the  same  writer  wliose  work  received  the  approval  of  Car- 
dinals Newman  and  Gibbons  :  *  "  Dnring  the  day,  in  all  their 
classes  and  inatraction,  the  pupils  are  not  tanght  that  there  is 
retvlly  one  true  God  in  three  divine  persons,  creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  tbe  rewarder  of  the  good  and  the  puniaher  of  the 
bad  ;  that  the  second  divine  person  became  man  and  died  for 
our  salvation  upon  the  cross."  I  freely  admit  that  tbe  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  the  cateobiAm,  the  Westminster  Oonfeasion,  the 

•  Cti/iitnui  Kebooli^ 
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Thirty-nine  Articles  are  not  and  can  not  be  taught  in  the  pnblio 
schools.  Neither  is  anything  said  against  them,  or  eitbtr  of 
them,  in  the  schools.  So  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  tiie  txnth 
of  its  doctrines  is  neither  affirmed  uor  denied.  This  may  mako 
the  schools  "nonreligious,"  bnt  not  "irreligious." 

I  do  not  nnderstand  that  anyone  advocates  the  snpport  of  de- 
nominational schools  by  the  state  for  the  sake  of  religion,  for 
that  wonld  be  a  nnion  of  church  and  state  entirely  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  our  institutions.  The  contention  is  that  morality  can 
not  be  properly  taught,  except  upon  a  religious  basis ;  and  as 
the  state  is  concerned  in  having  good  moral  citizens,  it  ought  to 
be  Tilling  to  support  such  schools.  It  is  further  contended  that 
as  tlie  common  schools  cannot  teach  religion  they  cannot  give 
their  pupils  proper  moral  training,  and  tJierefore  the  state 
should  abolish  the  present  system  of  schools. 

The  issue  is  now  plain.  The  question  has  incidentally  to  do 
with  religion,  but  it  is  not  a  religious  (jnestion.  It  is  purely  a 
political  one.  It  is  the  state  that  haa  to  answer  the  question 
whether  the  common  schools  as  now  organized  or  the  deuomina- 
tional  schools  as  proposed  are  better  fitted  to  train  the  youth  of 
the  laud  in  morals.  It  is  for  the  state,  not  the  churcb,  to  say 
which  system  is  better  adapted  to  teach  its  fbture  citizens. 

"  To  eliilch  Ihe  itoldeii  keye. 
To  mould  a  mighty  stttte'a  decreea." 

To  be  completely  educated  one  mnst  be  trained  in  hand,  head, 
and  heart.  Moral  development  is  as  essential  as  physical  or 
mental.  Now  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  denominational 
schools  are  the  equal  of  the  common  schools  in  the  training  of 
the  physical  and  mental  faculties,  and  if  superiority  existj)  in 
one  system  over  the  other,  it  must  be  found  in  those  schools  that 
can  better  educate  the  moral  nature  of  the  child.  This  may  be 
admitted.  But  it  is  begging  the  very  question  at  issue  to  as- 
Bume,  as  some  do,  that  as  the  denominational  schools  may  and 
do,  and  as  the  common  schools  do  not  and  cannot,  teach  religion, 
the  former  give  a  better  moral  education  than  do  the  latter. 
This  snmmary  closing  of  the  argument  will  not  be  allowed  for  a 
moment. 
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The  worth  of  creeds  and  the  vntne  of  religious  trafning  are  not 
ileuieil.  One  fact,  however,  must  be  kept  conatanUy  in  miud, 
and  tbatr  m,  thiit  no  creed,  no  religion,  has  the  support  of  tlie 
nuyority  of  the  people.  In  the  United  States  the  Cfttholio  &itfa 
has  more  adherents  than  any  other  one,  and  yet  fa  numbera 
Catholic;!  KOarccly  form  a  respectable  minority  of  the  people  of 
the  land.  The  Catholic  faith  may  l>e  the  true  faith.  I  neither 
affirm  nor  deny  ite  truth.  But  if  it  be  the  tnte  faith,  it  is  no 
le<«  a  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  do  not  so  regard  it 
The  same  is  tru«;  even  to  a  greater  ezteat  of  the  Methodist, 
Baptist,  or  any  other  Protestant  faith.  The  very  nature  of  a 
religious  creed  seems  to  preclude  its  universal  acceptance.  To 
roriinilat«  a  creed  npon  which  all  may  unite  t<«eiu«  impoi«ible. 
Why  this  is  so,  it  ia  not  neoinaary  to  explain.  No  offense  U  in- 
tended when  it  is  asserted  that  the  most  liberal  creed  Is  illiberal, 
the  most  latitudinous  is  narrow.  It  may  be  that  the  way  to  tlie 
heavenly  city  is  ton  narrow  to  have  a  broad-gauged  creed. 
I  do  not  know,  and  care  less,  what  the  reason  may  be.  I  wish 
simply  to  impress  upon  each  oue  that  sncli  is  the  fact,  for  it  is 
an  important  one  iu  the  moral  training  of  the  young. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  divergence  of  riewa  as  to  creeda, 
Ih  the  unanimity  with  which  people  agree  npon  the  great  laws 
of  the  moral  code.  Truth  \»  a&  well  loved  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  as  npon  the  ahorea  of  "  the  great  nusalted  seas  "  ;  in 
the  cottages  of  the  poor  as  well  as  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich  ;  in 
the  plain  meetinghouse  of  the  Puritan  as  in  St.  Peter'it  at 
Borne.  The  people  of  all  climes,  of  all  conditions,  of  all  races, 
and  of  all  creeds  revere  it  Even  the  liar  admires  truth — In  the 
other  fellow.  In  the  same  way  ever>-  person  believes  in  tem- 
perance. The  sticklers  for  particular  creeds  object  to  Bible  read- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  yet  no  saloon  keeper  was  ever  beard 
protesting  against  the  teaching  of  the  evils  of  intemperance 
therein.  Mark  well  the  Hgreemcut  in  opinion  upon  the  essen- 
tials of  the  moral  code  with  the  diversity  of  views  as  to  religion ; 
for  this  aRreemeut  upon  the  one  hand  and  this  diversity  upon 
the  other  are  the  great  factors  that  are  to  determine  the  qa«Atioa 
at  Issue. 
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What  then  is  the  iiiflaeuoe  Uiat  c)«aoininatioDal  schools  have 
npon  the  moral  aature  of  a  child  t  Let  it  be  remembered  tJbat 
every  person  coiisideitt  hia  own  creed,  his  own  religion,  as  tbe 
only  trne  faitb.  He  tuay  readily  admit  that  the  creed  of 
another  coutaias  many  oonimendAble  things  in  it,  bat  in  some 
way  or  in  8ome  place  he  discovers  flaws  in  it.  Steele  is  said 
once  to  bare  told  the  pope  that  the  only  difference  between 
the  Church  of  Kome  add  the  Church  of  England,  in  rcapeet  to 
the  certaiulty  that  each  had  of  the  trnth  of  Its  own  dootrineti, 
'  is  that  tbe  former  chorch  ta  infallible,  and  that  tbe  latter  is 
never  in  the  wrong. 

Thinking  that  another's  creed  is  erroneous,  it  is  bnt  a  short 
step  to  the  belief  that  he  who  lives  up  to  such  creed  must  be  in 
error  in  his  actions.  A  Jew  and  a  Gentile  may  have  a  perfect 
agreement  npon  an  abstractprinciple  of  right,  yet,  holding  differ- 
ent views  on  the  great  questions  of  the  hereafter,  each  may  well 
think  that  the  other  is  not  living  up  to  the  princlpless  that  govern 
right  conduct  among  men.  The  Christian  missionaries  bring 
back  pitiful  tales  of  Hindoo  imtuorality,  yet  a  Buddhist  prieet 
visiting  this  country  is  astouiiitbed  tt>  find  so  much  immorality 
among  Christians.  Protestants  are  always  ready  with  statistics 
to  prove  that  Catholics  are  more  immoral  than  are  they  (hem- 
selvefi,  and  then  by  argument  to  prove  such  greater  immorality 
to  have  come  from  Catholic  faith  and  worship.  The  fact  is  that 
the  supposed  errors  in  the  creeds  have  had  little  to  do  with  the 
lapses  of  men  from  virtne.  Therefore  the  wholesale  denuncia- 
tion of  the  adherents  of  one  creed  by  the  aiiherents  of  another 
on  acconnt  of  alleged  errors  is  generally  baseless. 

What  is  true  of  adults  is  much  more  true  of  children.  A 
child's  loyalty  often  leads  him  ti)  think  a  positive  fault  in  a 
parent  to  be  a  virtue,  and  a  positive  virtue  in  another  to  l>e  a 
faiilt.  So  put  a  child  in  a  church  school  where  the  very  atmm- 
phere  is  resonant  with  the  affirmation  that  this  is  tbe  only  true 
chnrclt,  this  the  only  true  creed,  this  the  only  true  faith,  this 
tbe  only  true  religion,  and  without  a  word  being  said  against 
to;  other  church,  creed,  faith,  or  religion,  he  imbibes  the  idea 
that  since  those  of  other  faiths  are  in  error  as  to  what  they  be- 
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Here,  (hey  muKt, 


be  in  error  aa  to  what  Ihey  do ; 


ooDsequenoe, 
Id  other  words  they  aire  InimorHl. 

This  ix  aH  trae  of  one  faith  aa  of  another.  Bat  if  eacb  de- 
nomination in  to  liftve  its  Depamle  fichooli^  becamte  each  oon- 
ftidoni  its  own  faith  aa  the  only  tme  one,  and  all  other  beliefs  as 
falne,  and  if  each  church  insists  that  the  children  Itelonging  to  it 
attend  it»  schools  only,  then  we  ahall  have  a  community  split  up 
into  warring  sects,  and  morality,  no  matter  by  what  chnrch 
taught,  will  prove  to  be  a  mockery,  a  delnsion.  aud  a  snare. 
Besides  Lutheran  and  Catholic  schools  we  shall  have  Baptist, 
Methodise,  Presbyterian  ochools,  and  schools  under  the  control 
of  each  and  every  other  denomination.  BaptJsts  will  be  drawn 
closer  to  Baptists,  Catholics  to  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians  to 
Presbyterians.  To  a  Methodist,  "Thou  slialt  love  thy  neiKhhor 
as  thyself,"  will  meen  a  Methodist  neij^bor  only ;  and  to  a 
Lutheran  it  will  mean  a  Lutheran  neighbor  only.  "For  If  ye 
love  them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  t  do  not  even 
the  publicans  the  samef"  If  the  time  ever  comes  when  tlw 
present  system  must  give  place  to  the  denominatiomU  system, 
my  impreasiou  is  that  the  admonition  of  the  Savior,  "  Love  tliine 
enemies,"  will  need  constant  inculcation. 

It  has  been  asserted,  however,  that  it  ia  essential  in  mond 
training  to  teach  the  precepts  of  religion  and  morality.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  simply  filling  a  child  with  moral 
aud  religions  precepts  appeals  to  his  scientific  instincln  only, 
and  has  little  effect  in  developing  bis  moral  nature.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  bis  8at4i,nic  M^esty  is  mo«t  learned  In  the  code  of 
monils,  and,  so  far  as  knowledge  goes,  would  make  a  moat  sue- 
cessful  professor  of  ethics  in  the  highest  denominational  college 
of  the  land.  Yet  it  will  scarcely  be  claimed  that  because  he  has 
a  profound  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong,  that 
he  would  l>e  a  proper  person  for  sucb  position.  What  is  needed 
is  a  school  that  will  so  train  a  child  tJiat  he  will  do  the  right  and 
do  not  the  wrong.  The  question  is  whether  a  child  can  b«  M 
trained  in  any  school  in  which  religion  is  not  taught. 

In  the  words  of  another,  I  contend  that  "  Moral  edueatloa 
can  t>e  effected  only  in  three  ways,  which  I  may  briefly  express 
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In  Uiree  ternis:  example,  hnmaoity  ftatt  diflciplloe."  \s  to 
discipline  all  recognize  its  value  in  moral  (raining.  Bat  in  this 
respect  one  system  of  ti^cboola  baa  uo  iabereat  advantage  over 
the  other.  A  particular  school  in  either  system  may  or  may  not 
be  bad  as  to  discipliue.  The  eitme  is  true  as  to  example.  All 
recognize  the  example  that  the  teacher  sets  in  the  inculcation  of 
morals.  There  is  ne<«e8arily  no  advantage  of  one  school  over 
the  other.  Tet  in  passing  let  me  stop  for  a  moment  to  pay  trib- 
ute bo  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  America.  Making 
no  pretensions  to  greater  purity  than  others  possess,  still  where 
irill  be  found  a  more  disinterested,  a  more  upright,  a  mure  vir- 
tnons  claaa  of  citizens  than  are  theyt  They  live  constantly  in 
the  poblic  eye,  they  are  continually  nnder  criticism;  they  are 
repentedly  weighed  iu  the  balance,  but  never  yet  have  they  been 
fonnd  wanting.  No  call  to  sacrifice  has  ever  been  made  to 
which  they  have  failed  to  respond,  no  high  duty  has  been  left 
by  them  unfuliilled.  1  challenge  anyone  to  point  ont  any  other 
body  of  persons  in  the  entire  community  that  has  done  more  to 
conduce  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  good  order  of  the  people 
than  have  the  teachers  in  the  common  schools. 

Think  not  in  praising  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  that 
I  am  throwing  doubt  npon  the  purity  and  virtue  of  the  teachers 
of  the  denominational  schools.  I  question  not  for  a  moment  Che 
high  motive  of  those  who  for  conscience's  sake  seek  to  teach  the 
children  of  their  respective  denominations  the  tenets  of  their 
religion.  I  may  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such  teaching,  bnt  not  the 
purpose  of  it  I  have  little  patience  with  those  persons  that, 
without  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  would  stand  in  a  conrt  of 
lav,  impute  to  entire  classes  of  people  lives  of  corruption  and 
immorality.  I  am  not  complaining  of  any  person  or  eet  of  per- 
sons. My  indictment  is  against  a  system  of  schools,  not  against 
those  who  uphold  it.  I  sincerely  wish  that  lives  that  are  so 
pnre  as  are  those  of  persons  that  teach  in  the  denomimitional 
schools  could  have  a  wider  and  more  extended  influence.  For 
thongfa  their  lives  be  as  pure  as 

"  Th«  famed  snow 
ThuCs  bolted  by  ttio  northern  blasta  twiou  o'er," 
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yet  bpcana©  of  their  environment  they  fail  where  the  teachers  of 
the  piibilc  Achools  succeed. 

But  more  powerful  than  example  or  discipline,  more  potent 
than  the  precepts  of  ethics  aod  religion  in  the  moral  derelop- 
ment  of  the  child,  ia  humanity.  And  by  that  1  mean  that  train- 
ing tlial  shall  cauae  a  perfwn  iu  the  intercouso  with  his  fellow- 
men  to  forget,  to  obliterate,  to  blot  ont  social,  political,  and 
creed  lines.  A  Catholic  dirine,  whose  writings  [  have  already 
quoted,  objecte  to  the  common  schools,  because  Catholic  children 
wonUl  have  as  associates  not  only  Protestant  children,  but 
"children  of  all  sorts,  sects,  and  opinions,  or  no  opinions — Jews, 
GeDtiles,  heftthens,  of  the  low  aud  degraded  clusstcs  of  Bociety." 
Rather  than  considering  this  an  evil,  I  deem  it  the  highest  vir- 
tae  of  the  common  schools  that  within  them  the  children  of  all 
conditions,  of  all  classes,  of  all  creeds,  may  me«t  on  an  equal 
footing.  There  is  no  other  place  excopt  the  common  schools, 
there  is  no  other  time  except  in  youth,  where  all  may  meet  to 
such  advantage.  As  the  yoara  of  manhood  approach,  each  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  must  take  up  his  separate  burden  of  life 
and  walk  his  way  alone.  If  we  are  ever  to  learn  how  the  other 
half  lives,  how  the  other  half  thinks,  how  the  other  half  fe«ls, 
the  children  of  the  rich  must  mingle  with  the  children  of  the 
poor,  the  children  of  Protestants  with  those  of  Catholics,  the 
children  of  Jews  with  thorn  of  Qenttles,  and  thus  mingling  and 
commingling  they  will  learn  to  know,  to  respect,  and  to  love 
each  other.  The  storms  of  passion  and  prejudice  in  after  yemn 
may  burst  above  their  hea<l8,  but  the  ties  that  grew  in  strength 
in  the  light  of  those  sunny  days  of  youth  cannot  be  burst 
asunder. 

I  hare  already  spoken  of  the  probable  effect  upon  morality,  if 
each  deuomination  should  establish  schools  of  its  own.  The 
subject  demands  further  attention.  It  is  the  complaint  of 
Catholics  especially  that  Protestants  misunderHtand  and  misoon- 
strne  their  motives.  That  the  motives  of  Catholics  ore  miscon- 
strued is  no  doubt  true.  But  let  me  aak  my  Catholic  friends, 
who  are  at  fault  iu  the  matter!  Are  Catholics  entirely  blame- 
less for  this  state  of  affairs  t     Grant  that  their  purposes  are 
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above  reproach,  bat  when  their  clergy  denoance  tbe  public 
PcboolB  as  iDiinonl,  irreligious,  aud  go<lle«8,  and  ooipmand  the 
laity  to  send  their  children  to  the  church  »cbool»,  in  it  any 
wonder  that  people  diMrost  them  when  they  aaacrt  that  thoy  are 
not  opposed  to  the  public  gchoolB  1  Is  it  any  wonder  that  peo- 
ple dislrwit  them  when  they  Kay  that  in  snpporting  parochial 
schools  they  do  "  not  love  Cifaor  less,  but  Kome  more  "  t  Every 
parochiai  school  of  each  and  everj'  denomination  iB  a  sileul  pro* 
teet  against  the  public  schools.  But  the  inquiry  must  reach 
dwper  than  this.  How,  I  pray,  are  Protestanta,  Jews,  Qentiliia, 
and  heathens  to  know  and  appreciate  the  good  qnaltties  of 
CMhoIica,  if  from  childhood  Oatholice  refnse  to  auBociate  with 
others  T  I  reiterate  that  there  is  no  other  place  than  the  pnbllo 
scboolti  where  the  raiscoDstrnctioos,  the  misiuterpretationH,  tbe 
mlwouceptioDS,  that  divide  the  commnnity  into  hostile  parties 
can  be  done  away  with.  I  contend  that  no  other  place  offers,  as 
do  the  common  schools,  such  advantages  for  the  inculcation  of 
tbe  broad  morality  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  If  beyond  this, 
instruction  in  the  precepts  of  religion  is  considered  essential,  let 
that  be  done  in  the  family,  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  church. 

But  while  I  do  aol  approve  of  denominational  schools,  I  am 
not  in  favor,  as  some  are,  of  their  abolition  by  the  power  of  the 
state.  1  am  opposed  on  general  principles  to  the  indiscriminate 
regulation  of  afTnim  by  legislative  acts.  Where  the  evil  is  uot 
only  positive  but  direct,  then  legislative  condemnation  may 
properly  be  invoked.  But  where  the  evil  is  negative  and  in- 
direct, or  where  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  policy,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
wise  to  seek  suppression  by  legislation.  Now,  no  one  can  suc- 
cessfully claim  that  the  parochial  schools  are  poeitively  and 
directly  evil.  They  are  infinitely  belter  than  no  schools  at  all. 
My  only  claim  is  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  train  their  papils 
in  the  broad  morality  that  the  common  schools  can  and  do. 

There  is  another  matter  in  the  training  of  the  youth  of  the 
land  that  appeHls  to  the  heart  rather  than  the  head,  and  that  is 
&M  training  in  patriotism.  I  hesitate  somewhat  iu  speaking  of 
this,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  so  mnch  of  the  spurious  article 
abounding  that  it  is  diEBcult  to  determine  which  is   false  and 
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which  is  eenuine,  IC  is  remarkable  what  vast  niiiul>ere  of 
pAtriote  we  have  these  days.  Each  ooe  is  HiD^Dg  "America" 
at  the  bop  of  bia  voice  and  with  the  fall  strengtli  of  his  langa. 
Onr  A.  P.  A.  friends  close  U»eir  meetings  with  the  ^rand 
anthem,  and  oar  Catholic  friends  do  likewise.  Yot  ruDDing 
through  the  entire  piece  is  a  discordant  note.  Tlie  soul  of  har- 
mony hiui  fled. 

I  suppose  that  if  the  Metliodist  Chnrch  were  to  eeitahlish  de- 
Dominatiotial  schools,  it  would  not  do  so  from  unpatriotic 
motives.  Its  motives  uo  doubt  would  be  to  preaerve  the  Metho- 
dist faith.  It  would  be  the  same  with  all  other  churches.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  plainly  spokeu  on  that  question.  The 
Third  Plenary  Coancil  of  Baltimore  aays:  "Whence  it  shall 
Corae  to  paSH  that  the  people  of  the  parish  will  prise  and 
cherish  their  school,  next  to  their  church,  as  the  preeerver  of 
faith  and  gooil  morals  and  the  fruitful  mother  of  children,  who 
shall  be  a  joy  aud  couHolatioD  to  all."  Preaervation  of  faith  is 
the  cornerstone  of  every  denominational  scJiool. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  state  eetabliHbeB  schools  for  definite 
purposes  of  its  own.  In  the  oommou  schooU  the  Mate  seeks  its 
owu  welfare  aud  its  own  preservation.  It  seeks  the  peaoe  and 
prosperity  of  the  entire  commonwealth.  Were  this  not  true, 
the  state  would  not  have  the  right  to  tax  one  man  to  help 
educate  the  children  of  another.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  all  that 
tlie  love  of  country  shall  be  fostered  in  the  breasts  of  all. 
"When  I  am  dead,"  said  Queen  Mary,  "  When  I  am  dead,  and 
my  body  is  opened,  ye  shall  find  Calais  written  upon  my  heart." 
So  let  there  be  written  upon  the  heart  of  each  child  in  the 
nation,  "My  country  !  'tis  of  thee."  Happy  then  will  that  day 
be  when  alt  the  children  of  this  broad  laud  shall  join  hands  one 
with  another,  and  keeping  step  to  tlie  music  of  the  nnioo, 

"  Tliose  opiened  pyee, 
Which  like  the  inetiKini  of  n  troubled  hvaren. 
All  of  one  ualure,  of  one  siil'ntAiicr  tirpd, 
Did  laU-l>-  mc«t  in  tb'  liitvoMuu  shock, 
Shall  now,  In  mutual  well  btwovming  ranks, 

March  all  ou«  way." 

W.  W.  QUi.TEBXA8S. 


AUSTRALIA  AND  THE  AMERICAN  CONTINENT. 


BV  T,   rA8TKLl.E    HOPKINS, 


FACING  the  rolling  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  tbiee 
great  English -speaking  coiumnnities  wbicli  events  of  a 
recent  date  threaten  to  bring  into  marked  and  important 
rivalry.  Hitherto,  San  Fmnciaco,  upon  the  shores  of  America, 
and  Sydney,  upon  (he  shoret^  of  the  AnstraJian  continent;,  hare 
interchanged  products  to  a  large  and  profitable  degree,  and  have 
helped  to  maintiiiu,  by  steamship  facilities  and  jtei-aonal  inter- 
oourae,  that  friendlinees  which  always  has  prevailed,  and  proba- 
bly always  will  prevail,  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Australian  colonies.  By  this  trade  and  passenger  traffic  th« 
City  of  the  Golden  Gate  has  benefited  largely,  while  the  line  of 
steamers  running  between  that  city  and  the  AustralaHian  porta 
has  possessed  a  pleasant  and  profitable  monopoly. 

But  these  relations,  though  so  long  subsisting,  are,  of  coarse, 
subject  to  change,  and  movements  now  transpiring  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  continent,  and  in  Anstraiia,  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  readjustment  of  present  conditions.  It  is  announced 
that  early  in  June  next  a  conference  is  to  be  held  in  Canada, 
probably  at  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  together  the  statesmen  of  the  antipodes  and  of 
Canada  in  consultation  as  to  the  best  means  of  increasing  inter- 
coarse  and  travel,  promoting  trade  and  transportation,  and 
developing  cable  and  steamship  facilities.  The  proposed  meet- 
ing and  the  impetus  now  being  given  to  closer  relations  between 
these  two  wings  of  the  British  Empire  are  the  result  of  a  aeries  of 
events,  each  leading  imperceptibly  in  the  direction  now  so 
clearly  comprehended  by  the  peoples  concerned. 

When  the  various  provinces  of  British  America  formed  them- 
aelvca  into  a  confederation  in  1867,  it  was  not  thought  for  a 
moment  that  their  action  would  prove  an  example  and  source  of 
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inspiration  at  a  future  period  to  kindred  commaaities  in  ths 
almoM  uakDovn  re^louR  of  fftr-awny  Anscralift.  That  great; 
ieland'Oonliaent  wad  merely  looked  upon  as  Ute  home  of 
strn^ling,  surglof  masses  of  miners,  whoee  searcli  for  gold  lent 
fame  to  the  territory,  bat  whose  stability  as  settlers  was  mora 
than  probtemntical.  In  18S0,  when  Canada  commenced  in 
earnest  the  construction  of  its  continental  highway — the  Cana- 
diau  Pacific  liailway — Aufttralia  was  becoming  belter  known, 
and  ibt  people  were  regarded  as  an  important  commercial  com- 
miiulty,  as  well  as  the  triti<tee8  of  vast  hidden  wealth  in  gold  aii4 
other  minerala  Bnt  though  the  new  railway  was  expected  Mi 
prove  a  most  valuable  chaiu  In  the  link  of  British  interoou- 
munication  and  a  vital  imperial  factor  in  the  carriage  of  troops 
and  aruiaiiicut  to  the  east,  it  was  hardly  considered  as  beings 
more  than  a  possible  aid  in  a  dimly  distant  fntnre  to  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  and  commerce  with  Atistralia. 

Its  conatructioD,  however,  soon  produced  the  nsoal  effect  npoo, 
towns  and  cities  along  the  route  aud  in  its  vicinity.  Winnipcf 
from  a  village,  grew  into  a  city  of  30,000  people,  and  where 
nothing  but  foreet  and  the  spectacle  of  a  primeval  waste  of- 
water«  had  existed  iu  18S6,  there  roee  npon  the  Pacific  ooaa^ 
fronted  by  a  magnificent  harbor,  the  snlntantial  city  of  Van- 
couver, with  its  17,000  souls.  A  little  later  and  tlie  Oanadiaa 
Pacific  Company,  aided  by  a  Dominion  8at»idy,  started  the  Un»' 
of  steamers  to  China  and  Japan,  and  began  to  compete  with' 
American  railways  and  steamships  for  the  eastern  trade  in  teas, 
silks,  aud  similar  commodities. 

Still  San  Francisco  remained  and  in  to-day  the  great  American 
seaport  and  chief  railway  center  west  of  the  Rocky  Monntaini. 
Behind  it  were  the  teeming  millions  of  the  American  repnblic^' 
and  iu  front  rolled  the  waters  of  an  oceau  which  brought  oon<  J 
staut  tribute  in  the  form  of  veeeels  with  costly  cargoea  from  the 
far  East,  to  lay  before  the  people  of  the  great  Weat.  It  had 
received  since  l&tS  the  principal  part  of  the  precious  metal^ 
amounting  to  over  92,000,000,000,  which  had  been  protlnced  by 
the  mines  of  California  and  Nevada.  All  the  wealth  of  tbs 
Oonutock  Lode,  from  1871  to  1877,  bad  been  poured  luto  its  lap^ 
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and  the  city  was  further  enriched  by  the  presence  and  retudenoe 
of  the  owners  of  many  great  mines  and  properties.  It  possessed 
one  fifth  of  the  populution,  one  third  of  the  wealth,  and  most  of 
the  banking  capital  of  the  coast,  while  the  railway  and  trans- 
portation iuterti8t8  of  the  (golden  »tAte  centered  in  tlie  midst  of  it. 
Mitlianair«8  abounded  and  manufacturers  were  numerous  and 
wealthy.  But  of  late,  the  fall  in  the  valae  of  silver  and  the  de- 
crease in  Che  production  of  gold  threaten  the  most  vital  intereftts 
of  its  citizens,  while  the  present  depression  and  recent  banking 
troubles  leave  them  id  a  position  which  renders  even  a  alight 
contraction  in  trade  or  restriction  of  external  markets  decidedly 
unpleasant  Hence  the  importance  to  San  FranciHi-o,  as  well  as 
to  California  and  tb«  United  Slates,  of  the  new  inovemeut  In 
Canada  and  Australia. 

The  present  phase  of  the  question  has  developed  Buddeuly. 
The  simultaneous  growth  of  the  Dominion  and  Australia,  the 
construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  Chat  powerful  corporation  to  reach  out  farther,  laid 
the  foondatious  for  something  of  the  kind.  But  the  result  haa 
been  hastened  by  the  incidental  effect  of  the  American  tariff 
policy  iu  shutting  out  Canadian  products,  and  therefore  forcing 
the  Dominion  to  look  abroad  for  markets  and  commercial  allica. 
During  the  last  two  years  its  trade  with  Oreat  Britain  baa 
jumped  up  fourteen  million ;  attempts  have  been  made  Co 
establish  reciprocal  relations  with  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies, 
France  and  Spain  ;  and  very  lately  Australia  has  conie  to  the 
frout  as  a  possibly  important  factor  in  the  extensiou  of  Canadian 
commerce  and  infiueuce.  The  recognition  of  this  idea  and  the 
effort  to  put  it  into  practical  operation  came  from  the  formation 
during  the  past  summer  of  a  Canadian -Australasian  StcauMbip 
Company,  by  Messre.  Huddart  &  Co..  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  and 
their  success  in  placing  a  line  of  Srst-claas  steamers  upon  the 
rente  between  Vancouver,  B.  C,  and  the  capital  of  New  Soutli 
Wales. 

Some  years  previously  the  Canadian  Parliament  had  voted  a 
subsidy  of  $13Ci,000  per  annum  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
line,  but  ansucoessfiilly,  until  local  events  in  Australia  iudnood 
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the  mother  colony  there  to  follow  the  Dominioit'B  example, 
offer  an  additional  Hiibeldy  of  $50,000  which  other  colonttf 
promised  to  incrcafie.  While  internal  trade  and  prodacliOD  welt 
booming  and  the  bubble  of  prosperity  fonnded  apon  borrowal 
money  wuh  unbroken,  the  people  of  Au.stra1ia  were  indinposed 
to  more  in  such  a  comparatively  small  matter  as  the  develoft 
ment  of  trade  with  Canada.  But  last  year  the  hnrrioaDe  ^ 
financial  disaster  overtook  them,  and  the  several  governmentl 
are  now  only  too  glad  to  do  everything  poeaible  in  the  promotHJ 
of  close  trade  relations  wherever  a  profitable  opening  preMU 
itself.  And  then  the  denae  ignorance  concerning  Canada  hM 
lately  been  somewhat  corrected.  Formerly  Brilisb  AnMrica  wi^ 
Buppo8e<]  to  be  a  va»t,  inhospitable  region,  with  gre«t  lakes  and 
riven,  pine  forestB  and  snow-clad  mountains,  where  wiatai 
reigned  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  people  had  a  har^j 
though  healthy,  struggle  for  existence.  And  its  pnblic  sentimeii) 
and  policy  were  thought  to  be  gradually  drawing  it  into 
arms  of  the  neighboring  republic 

The  two  peoples  were  indeed  eomevbat  eqiul  In  ttwir  lack 
knowledge  of  each  other's  reqaireineDts  and  aapintions,  and  fo^ 
Bonie  time  Canadians  cherished  the  idea  that  Australians  wen 
more  or  leas  disloyal  to  Bridah  connection,  and  ready  at  aorai 
opportune  luomeut  to  "  cut  the  painter."  But  beginning  aonii 
half  dozen  yeais  ago,  events  gradually  dUpelled  erroneous  beUal 
in  both  countries,  and  opened  the  way  politJcally  to  relationa  Urn 
which  material  development  on  either  aide  of  the  ooean  ha^l  bee* 
apparently  laying  a  basis.  The  Indian  and  Colouial  Exhibttio4 
of  1886  revealed  Canadian  resourcen  to  the  Australians,  ao^ 
vicerXTsa;  the  Oalouial  Conference  in  London  during  the  soAl 
ceediog  year  showed  something  of  the  respective  national  teof^ 
denciefl ;  Uie  Fetleration  Conference  held  in  Uelbonrne  dnria| 
1891  brooght  the  Constitution  of  Canada,  as  well  as  that  of  UMJ 
United  States  into  tbe  full  light  of  pablic  discaasion  and  prival^ 
Btody;  while  the  lecturing  tours  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  R«Tj 
Principal  Oraut,  and  Bev.  D.  V.  Lacas,  of  Canada,  opened  up 
ait  many  avenues  of  useful  and  unknown  iuforiuation  as  the  Mil 
more  recent   visits  of  Australian   statesmen   to   the    Dominiod 
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may  be  expected  to  offer  the  people  of  their  respective  colonies. 

Early  in  1893,  Sir  George  Dibbs,  premier  of  New  Soatb 
Wales,  passed  through  Caoada  od  his  way  home  from  Engliutd, 
and  seems  to  have  been  profoundly  impressed  with  what  he  saw 
and  heard.  A  little  later  the  Hon.  Edmund  Barbon,  Q.  C, 
the  attorney -general  of  the  same  colony,  who  has  lately  re- 
signed his  post,  also  crossed  the  Dominion,  and  last  fall  Jamee 
Hnddart  and  F.  W.  Ward,  promoters  of  the  uew  steamship  line, 
lectured  in  the  leading  Canadian  cities.  The  result  was  not  only 
a  successful  orguuizatiou  of  the  Tnius-Pacific  SWuiuiship  Com- 
pany, bat  the  acceptance  of  an  informal  invitation  from  Sydney 
by  the  Dominion  government,  and  the  dispatch  of  one  of  Ita 
ablest  and  beet  known  members,  the  Hon.  Mackenzie  Bowell, 
minister  of  trade  and  commerce,  od  a  special  mission  to  all  the 
Australian  colonies.  From  this  be  has  lately  retarned  with  the 
arrangements  for  a  conference  in  his  pocket,  and  the  promise  of 
certain  immediate  visits  from  prominent  Aufltraliao  statesmen. 

With  Mr.  Bowell,  though  not  in  an  official  capacity,  went 
Mr.  Sandford  Fleming,  C.  M.  G-.,  at  one  time  chief  engineer  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  and  a  Canadian  representative  at 
the  Colonial  Conference  iu  Londoa  some  years  ago.  His  mission 
was  the  obtainiuf;  of  snpport  for  a  long  cherished  and  important 
scheme — the  laying  of  a  cable  between  Canada  and  Anstratia. 
To  him  and  many  others  it  seenied  that  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries  might  be  promoted  by  steamship  lines  and  tariff 
arrangements,  but  it  conld  never  be  bronght  to  any  complete  or 
even  pronounced  development,  without  direct  cable  communi* 
cation.  And  certainly  the  British  Empire  can  never  depend 
upon  its  present  system  in  times  of  war  and  trouble,  running  as 
it  does  from  northern  Australia  to  Java — a  Dntch  possession — 
acrom  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  where  it  could  be  easily  destroyed, 
through  Egypt,  the  immemorial  battle-field  of  nations,  and 
through  the  Ked  Sea,  swarming  with  possibly  hostile  cruisers. 
Such  arguments  have  bad  their  effect,  and  even  the  two  govern- 
ments which  had  already  snbsidized  a  French  company's  cable 
to  New  Caledonia  with  a  view  to  extension  across  the  Pacific, 
stated  tlieir  willingness  to  help  a  purely  British  enterprise. 
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Upou  tlie  whole  Mr.  Fteiuing  has  been  Hnoneasfal, 
may  expect  tfaeiefore  that  the  ratuing  oouf»r«a<.'e  will  deal  in  ■ 
praettaU  mnoner  with  cable  conkiuunioition  as  well  ta  wta 
lower  tariff  ratee  between  the  coIoDiw,  and  increased  facilitiq 
to  the  already  excellent  Rteaiu»hip  line.  Indeed  the  special  miw 
sion,  upon  which  the  Uoa.  liobert  Iteid,  Miniitter  of  Defense  t| 
Viotorfa,  Australia,  is  now  vLsltlng  I^ondou  and  Ottawa,  is  aiie 
uitt«dly  for  the  porpose  of  discusBing  the  proposed  cable,  an4 
nrgiiig  II  lietter  8j-8t«iu  of  imperial  defense.  8ir  Thomas 
Ilwraith,  a  member  of  the  Qneenslaud  University,  and 
tiuiee  premier  of  that  oolony,  has  Just  received  a  tuo»t  enth 
tic  welcome  in  Canada,  and  declares  himself  "  heartily  in  favcri 
of  the  constrtictlon  of  a  Pacific  cable  tinder  entirely  British  cob'J 
trol."  How  these  various  proposals  and  arranf^ements  will  aff< 
American  and  Canadian  trade  is  an  important  qn«f(tlOD,  e 
though  the  conference  should  adjourn  without  decisive  resultaj 
Some  couaidHrablo  change  is  bound  to  take  plai-e  in  existing  ooa^ 
ditiona,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  Canadian  Padfid 
Builway  Company  appeani  to  be  Mrougly  bucking  the  ne«| 
steamship  line.  Mr.  Knddart,  In  on  inter^-iew  given  to  a  NewJ 
castle,  England,  paper  on  October  2d,  plainly  declared  : 

"I  eoncloded  an  agreement  which  I  have  called  'a  defeuii'd 
and -exclusive  agreement'  with  the  Oanadiau  PaciRe  Italtroaa 
for  ten  yeam.  Mr.  Van  Horn,  the  proaideut,  struck  the  keyuot^ 
by  saying  that  they  had  been  desirous  of  establishing  a  line  ol 
ftt^HimBhipa  between  Uritiah  Columbia  and  Australaaia  for  a  long 
time,  and  now  that  it  was  established  they  ooald  not  afford  to 
eoc  the  CanBdiao-Aiistrataftiun  Company  fait  if  it  were  withfa 
the  power  of  the  Canadian  Paoiflc  Railroad  to  prevent  it.  Tb* 
moment  Mr.  Van  Horn  said  that  I  felt  that  we  conld  oonquel 
the  world." 

Making  due  allowance  for  a  promoter's  enthusiasm,  there  El 
probtibly  much  truth  in  this  estimate  of  the  sitnatfou.  An4 
when  it  is  known  how  anxious  the  Cauadiuo  Pacific  Railway 
Company  is  to  strengthen  and  complete  its  lines  of  commualca* 
tiou  by  a  fast  8t«amahip  system  between  Nova  Scotia  and 
Eugtand,  there  is  little  need  of  farther  proof  as  to  its  iDleieal 
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in  the  Pacific  enterprise.  What  sacceM  means  to  Vancourer 
may  be  estimated  from  the  position  that  town  haa  alreadj- 
attaioed  aa  the  terminns  of  the  Oanadiaii  Pacific  Railway  and 
the  port  of  the  China  itntl  Japan  8t«aiuahtp  Hue.  Its  oonnec- 
tioa  with  three  important  American  railroads  has  also  been  an 
important  factor  and  will  probably  prove  a  still  more  vital  in- 
fluence in  the  future.  What  it  means  to  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and 
San  Francisco  may  be  better  understood  by  a  consideration  of 
the  trade  now  done  between  the  republic  and  the  Anstralias, 
and  tJie  po38ibilit{es  of  expanaiou  which  undoubtedly  exist. 

Xioeteeu  million  dollars  was  the  sum  total  of  the  commerce 
transacted  in  1892  between  Australasia  and  the  United  States, 
while  that  between  Canada  and  the  Pacific  colonies  was  con- 
siderably less  than  one  million  dollars  in  valne.  Bat  that  is  no 
criterion  for  the  future  under  the  changed  conditions  now 
imminent.  The  following  table  shows  how  American  trade 
grew  np  and  expanded  as  steamship  facilities  and  mutual  growth 
in  popnlation  and  prosperity  preparetl  the  way  : 

j.^^                                L'nlictt  Stnlf  I'nporit  tTnUnd  Otatn  rrp«nt 

*"*'•                                /roin  Au^traliiitia.  tO  Aiutrnlatia, 

iseo ...(    1SO,01N>  I  4,VT0.lXU 

I8T0 280,000  2.830,000 

IfWO 2,292,000  4,6BO,00«t 

ISiW 4,»«l,n<)0  11,170,001) 

)89I (i,240,tX)0  12,890,000 

18B2  8,480,000  11,250,000 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  United  States  had  so  far  had  the 
best  of  the  interchange.  The  colonies  have  imported  far  more 
American  products  than  they  have  exported  of  home  products, 
while  the  total  trade  has  grown  from  four  to  nearly  twenty 
million.  Meantime,  the  Canadian  exports  to  Australasia  have 
aioouuted  t4)  only  $26,000  in  1871,  to  $14~,000  in  1861,  and  to 
95vS8,000  in  ISill ;  while  the  imports  were  valued  at  9143,000  in 
1881  and  $ll>9,000  ten  years  later.  Yet  directly  opposite  to 
Vancouver  and  Canada,  as  well  as  to  San  Francisco  and  the 
republic,  is  a  population  which  may,  in  spite  of  recent  and 
present  financial  troubles,  be  justly  called  one  of  the  richest  in 
the  world.  Two  great  cities— Melbourne,  with  its  490,000 
people,  and  Sydney,  with  its  383,000  of  a  population — stand  in- 
viting commerce  from  the  shores  of  America.    So  far,  the  United 
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States  ooly  bus  responded,  and  ia  doing  ao  has  uodoabtedly 
reaped  a  prolibtble  barvwt  of  trade. 

Whatever  the  result  to  cities  apoD  the  Pacific  coast  of  Canada 
or  the  StateH  in  this  new  development  of  competition,  nothing 
but  benefit  can  come  to  the  Qneen  City  of  AustTalia.  The  great 
wharvefi  of  Sydney,  though  already  lined  with  steamera  and 
Bailing  veeselit  to  an  extent  only  exceeded  by  fine  eeaportft  in 
Great  Britain,  will  probably  have  an  addition  to  the  tonnage 
entered  and  departing.  The  magnificent  harbor,  recognized  aa 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  will  have  a  few  more  steamers 
taking  re^ige  within  its  protecting  arms.  Its  people,  now  in 
control  of  the  m^or  part  of  the  commerce  of  New  Sontli 
Wales,  which  amounts  to  over  JSSO.OOO.OOO  annually,  will  have 
a  little  more  to  handle,  and,  besides  having  swift  cable  inter- 
conrse  with  America,  will  have  their  mails  carried  to  Europe 
by  a  shorter  and  quicker  route  than  that  via  San  Francisco.  In 
this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Australian 
colonies  and  Oreat  Britain  bave  small  reason  for  oontinolng 
their  mail  subsidies  to  the  Sau  Francisco  steam-ship  tinea. 

The  present  system  started  in  1860  and  was  made  a  regular 
service  in  1876,  but,  aa  a  Memorial  of  the  Saa  Franciseo 
Cbam'ber  of  Commerce  pointed  oat  not  long  ago,  "For  twenty- 
two  years  the  cost  of  the  mail  service  from  America  to  Aoatralia 
has  been  met  by  the  colonies  almost  exclusively,  and  in  Tt«w  of 
the  early  termination  of  the  existing  contract  the  line  will 
almost  to  a  certainty  be  abandoned  unless^  tlie  United  States 
pays  its  fair  share.''  As  nothing  was  done  on  the  American 
side  in  response  to  this  accurate  presentation  of  the  case,  the 
service  would,  as  anticipated,  have  probably  fallen  through  if 
New  South  Wales  hud  not  contributed  ?:iO,00«  for  a  one  year  ex- 
tension. It  is  therefore  understood  that  when  this  arrangement 
expires  the  Canadian-Australasian  line  will  be  given  the  con- 
tract to  carry  the  British  mails,  with  the  usual  provision  that 
their  vessels  be  made  easily  convertible  into  cruisers  in  time  of 
need,  and  for  that  purpose  be  placed  under  the  joriadictlon  of 
the  British  admiralty.  With  subsidi^w  from  Canada  and 
the  Australian    colonies    for   keeping   the   line   in   operation ; 
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irlUi  other  subsidies  for  carrjriog  the  mails;  witli  thesubreo- 
tiotis  nsual  in  socb  ca^es  from  tbe  British  admiralty  ;  with  the 
lurge  passenger  tmffic  which  Tollows  upon  the  carrying  of  the 
mails,  tbe  new  company  may  be  considered  as  having  a  pretty 
fair  start,  even  without  the  doeer  intercolonial  trade  arrange* 
mentit  which  are  contemplated. 

But  even  in  the  promotion  of  trade,  a  eabetantial  begiDoing 
has  been  made  between  Vaoconrer,  Honolnln,  and  Sydney. 
Tlw  sitaBtion  18  pretty  well  indicated  by  an  editorial  statement 
in  tbe  Sydney  Morning  Heredd,  of  July,  1803:  "Everything 
considered,  tbe  opeaing  prospects  of  this  new  ontlet  of  trade 
are  sufficiently  promising  and  when  the  committees  at  the 
Canadian  and  Australian  ends  of  the  service  come  to  know  each 
other's  wants  and  have  time  to  look  around  and  see  Xa  what  ex- 
tent tbey  can  supply  each  other's  requirements,  will,  from 
present  Indications,  develop  considerable  proportions." 

Tbift  statement,  from  one  of  the  most  influential  and  best  in- 
formed of  Australian  papers,  bits  the  nail  on  the  head.  The 
ITaited  States  has  seen  a  similar  educative  process  work  up  a 
tnide  of  twenty  million,  and  as  the  products  which  Canada  has 
to  send  are  very  similar  to  those  supplied  by  tJie  republic,  there 
seemB  every  probability  that  tbe  expectations  indulged  in  may  be 
reatiiied.  As  au  lltustration,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  1S90 
the  export  of  lumber  te  Australia  from  this  continent  was 
300,000,000  feet,  of  which  British  Columbia  only  sent  15,000,000 
feet,  although  its  lumber  is  said  by  Australians  to  be  better  for 
their  purposes  than  that  of  the  Puget  Sound  district.  The 
value  of  this  timber  export  from  the  States  amounts  to  some 
$4,000,000  annually — and  of  this  trade,  Canada  is  likely  to  cap- 
ture a  large  portion.  Kerosene  oil  is  also  a  considerable  export, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Dominion  will  find  a  market 
for  some  portion  of  the  $1,500,000  now  taken  from  the  republic. 
Machinery  goes  to  Anstralia  from  the  States  to  the  extent  of 
$1,250,000,  and  as  Canadian  mannfacture«4  in  that  line  are  ex- 
cellent, a  vigorous  attempt  will  no  doubt  be  made  to  get  a  place 
in  the  newly  opened  market 

Agricultural  implements,  pianos,  organs,  funtitore,  and  car- 
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riages  are  Hues  of  indDStiy  in  which  Canada  clainui  special  ex- 
cellence aad  in  whloh  an  opealog  Ims  already  beoD  made 
in  Australia,  even  trithout  the  aid  of  direct  steamflhip  facilities. 
The  Massey-HarrlH  Conipany,  for  lostttiice,  has  a  large  and 
growing  trade  with  the  coloniea  in  implementit  of  all  kiad.s,  aod 
it  wil)  laclc  greiitly  in  its  usual  enterprise  if  pronwnt  arrange- 
mentB  and  proposalit  are  not  made  to  immensely  Htreiigtheu  lu 
foothold  at  the  antipodes.  Fish  whidi  now  goes  from  the  ra- 
poblic  to  the  value  of  half  a  million  is  sacli  a  speclHlty  of 
Canada  that  it  only  requires  mention  in  order  to  indicate  a 
serious  competitor  with  American  export.  Salmon  in  iMtrticular 
from  the  Frasor  river  in  British  Colombia  ia  eure  to  become  « 
bvorite  article  of  diet  in  Anstralia 3rhea  onco  fiUrly  known  and 
placed  upon  the  market.  On  its  very  first  trip,  the  Warrimoo, 
from  Vanconver,  took  a  hundred  tona  of  mannractored  goods 
from  the  Canadian  east,  together  with  five  hundred  tons  of  flah, 
and  cnt,  dried,  and  manofactored  lumber.  Upon  a  second 
ttteamer  manufactured  articles  from  Toronto,  Ontario,  were 
taken,  and  distribnted  in  Aostralia  witliiD  five  weeks.  Mr. 
Hnddart  daring  his  Canadian  tour  expressed,  as  was  perhaps  bo 
have  been  expected,  the  moat  glowing  faith  in  the  fntttre  de- 
velopment of  this  trade  and  the  sacceM  of  his  line.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Torouto  Board  of  Trade  he  made  the  following  aig- 
niflcant  statement : 

"The  Australians  are  nnxioos  to  buy  from  yon  and  I  see  do 
reason  why  the  Dominion  should  not  displace  the  United  States 
In  many  lines  of  articlex.  In  our  shipments  and  dealings 
Canadian  goods  will  have  the  preference  when  the  price  is  lJ>e 
same." 

Of  course  the  controllers  of  the  Sao  Pranciaoo  line  will  give  a 
similar  encouragement  to  American  goods  and  there  will  be 
much  cutting  of  rates,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  Canadian  route 
is  the  shortest,  and  that  the  two  steamers  now  trarening  it  are 
each  a  thousand  tons  bigger  and  are  considerable  Bvifter  than 
any  of  the  opposing  line.  Kleonlime,  those  who  are  support- 
ing this  traoB-ooeanic  policy  in  Canada  are  by  oo  meaaa  one- 
sided in  their  views.    If  they  ex|)ected  to  do  nothing  but  export 
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products  to  Australia  it  would  have  l)een  little  ase  asking  thoao 
coIonieB  to  cooperate,  to  attend  a  conference,  or  to  vote  snbei- 
dies.  It  is  in  fact  believed  that  the  Dominion  can  and  will  iQi> 
port  larf^ly  of  the  southern  and  tropical  fniiu  of  Australia. 
Naturally  such  a  trade  mnst  be  luainly  in  lines  now  obtained 
from  Califoruia  and  the  Southern  Smtea.  There  are  many 
other  kinds  of  product  which  might  be  imported,  especially  if  the 
proposed  preferential  duty  were  to  prevail,  and  American  ar- 
ticles he  excluded  iu  favor  of  Canadian  or  Australian,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Canada,  for  in»tani«,  uses  imported  wool  to  the 
value  of  1^2,000,000  annually,  most  of  which  now  comes  from 
Australia  via  London  aad  Xew  York.  She  requires  hides  to  an 
almost  eqnal  extent,  leather  and  mauufiu^tni'es  of  leather,  fruits 
and  nuts,  fancy  goods  and  drugs,  amounting  to  a  total  of  about 
nine  ntillton.  And  a  considerable  quantity  of  woolen  olothing 
is  imported,  besides  sugar  and  syrups  to  a  large  amount. 

Of  course,  much  of  this  tnule  is  a  matter  of  theory.  It  may 
work  out  or  it  may  noL  Wool  might  be  carried  profitably  to 
all  concerned  by  the  new  steamers,  and  if  so,  will  largely  super- 
sede tlie  present  indirect  import  via  London.  But  it  is  still 
questionable  whether  the  long  railway  journey  from  Vancouver 
to  the  eastern  centers  will  not  be  a  greater  expense  than  the 
saving  from  commissions  and  Che  heavy  profits  of  intermediaries 
in  London  and  elsewhere.  And  there  is  not  as  yet  a  great  deal 
of  woolen  manufacturing  done  id  Australia,  though  when  the 
time  fome»  for  local  federation  and  a  protective  tariff  against  the 
world,  there  probably  will  Ire.  For  fresh  and  canned  meats, 
however,  brought  across  the  Pacific  in  the  "frozen  cliambers" 
of  the  steamers  and  in  the  perfect  condition  which  has  lately 
proved  posf^ibie,  there  should  be  an  exteosive  market  in  Oaniulu. 
Here  again,  the  competition  will  affect  tratle  with  the  Stabee,  es- 
pecially Chicago.  Fruits  of  various  kinds  may  be  largely  con- 
sumed, and  experimental  shipments  indicate  that  many  species 
can  be  brought  over  in  a  condition  to  comt>ete  with  Honolulu 
and  other  uearer  ports.  Pineapples,  oranges,  and  the  now  pop- 
ular "passion  fruit"  may  be  specified,  while  Tasmanian 
apples — despite  the   "coals  to  Xewcistle"   sound  of  the  state- 
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Tn«nt — slionld  find  a  cotuideralile  H»le  iti  inonths  or  tJic  ;«ar  dar- 
ioj:  which  Canadian  apples  are  scarce  and  dear. 

The  hardirooda,  peculiar  to  Australia  and  vspvcially  valuable 
for  ornamental  pnrposett,  should  find  a  demand  tmtli  in  Canada 
and  th«  Statci«f  whil«  %nmi^  of  the  uati%'«  wou<t»,  such  as  the 
tarp«ntiue  tree  and  iron  b:trk,  will  be  found  invaluable  for  use 
io  plac«tt  subject  to  dampuots  or  under  water.  Gomit  and  arrow- 
root may  be  also  imported,  and  potatoes  in  the  same  way  as 
applet.  Queensland  expects  to  send  large  quantities  of  raw 
angar;  New  South  Wales  would  like  to  supply  tobacco;  and  all 
the  colouies  hope  to  furnish  wine — so  that  there  really  aeenia  to 
be  room  for  the  working  up  of  a  profitable  iutercbange.  The 
BeaBOns  being  ao  exactly  reversed  renders  this  development 
easier  than  in  the  United  States,  where  a  portion  of  the  country 
hoA  products  and  climate  more  or  less  tropical  in  their  nature. 

There  is  another  important  consideration.  The  success  of 
shipments  so  far  attempted  and  the  appeal  made  recently  by 
Hon.  Mr.  Bowell  to  the  provisional  government  of  tJie 
Hawaiian  Islands,  asking  its  aid  iu  the  development  of  trade 
with  Canada,  indicate  tbat  a  determined  eS'ort  may  be  made  in 
that  direction  also.  Indeed,  Mr.  Huddart  anuonnced  in  Eng- 
land, last  October,  that  "from  the  very  first  it  was  discovered 
that  by  touching  at  Honolulu  we  had  opened  an  entirely  new 
market,  not  only  to  the  people  of  British  Columbia  and  Canada, 
but  to  the  people  of  Wafibington  Territory."  In  this  latter 
connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  new  line  connects  at 
Vancouver  not  only  with  the  Cnundinn  Pacific  Railway,  but 
with  the  Great  Kortbern,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Northern 
Pacific.  Hence  its  facilities  for  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  either  freight  or  passengers.  American  trade  with  Hawaii 
will  be  thus  met  by  a  new  and  vigorous  competition.  And  as 
the  following  figures  show,  the  trade  is  not  slight  in  exteot : 

,.                                  Unltnt  Staff  I  (rnporti  United  auitw  rxporU 

'       ~                        /nm  flauiaitrin  ItlunJi,  IO  ttatoaiiaH  Iiland: 

1880 1      330,IK»)  t    S&0,000 

1870 1,130,000  610,000 

1880 4,lllO,00«t  1,990,000 

1800 12,310,000  4,GI0,lll)O 

I8BI l;i,900,(X)0  4,1*40,000 

1892 8,08O,(»00  8,060,000 
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Ik  will  be  observed  that  the  total  trade  has  increased  Trom 
about  $900,000  to  $11,000,000  in  thirty  years,  although,  unlike 
the  Anstralian  interchange,  it  is  more  in  favor  of  the  Islanda 
than  of  the  repnblic.  This  ia  doe  to  the  American  demand  for 
raw  angar,  and  the  decrease  of  seven  million  daring  1S93 
is  probably  chargeable  to  the  coiui)etition  of  other  Btigar- 
prodncing  countries  under  the  reciprocity  olaose  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  bill. 

If  the  expectations  based  upon  these  varionn  constderationa 
are  realized,  California  vill  be  the  first  part  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affected,  and  3an  Francisoo,  with  all  its  wealth  and 
stability  of  greatness,  the  first  center  to  feel  the  oonipetitiou.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  result  will  be  serlons,  and,  at  the  worst, 
it  would  be  felt  mainly  by  special  interests;  but  just  now  every 
inflnence  tells  npon  the  general  welfiue  of  the  community.  And 
the  fntnre  efl'ecl  of  this  rivalry — if  the  coming  conference 
makes  successfnt  arrangements,  and  in  a  modified  degree  if  it 
does  not — must  be  far  greater  and  of  more  importance  than  the 
present.  The  competition  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
during  some  yeara  past  shows  that  Canadian  efforts,  backed  up 
by  money  loaned  aud  snbsidieH  given  by  the  Dominion  goveru- 
nient,  are  not  to  be  despised.  San  Francisco,  with  its  yearly 
commerce  of  $87,000,000.  may  not  consider  a  decrease  in  its 
trade  with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Hawaii  as  a  very 
serious  matter.  But  there  are  other  things  to  think  of.  For 
many  long  years,  and  in  spite  of  the  rising  importance  of 
Tacoma  aud  Seattle,  the  City  of  the  Golden  Gate  has  eiyoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  important  tourist  traffic  Irom  aud  to  Austra- 
lasia and  the  East  generally,  as  well  as  a  practical  monopoly  of 
trade  and  travel  between  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  United 

6t8t€8. 

This  cannot  but  be  interfered  with.  Vancouver  is  already  in 
close  connection  with  the  leading  American  continental  lines,  and 
has  scenery  of  admitted  magnificence  and  variety  along  the  great 
railway  of  which  it  is  the  terminus.  The  Canadian  ronte  ia 
now  the  alteruative  road  for  tonristA  to  the  East,  as  against  the 
Suez  Oanal,  which  has  become  so  familiar  to  all  reg:tilar  trar- 
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dei8.  It  is  to  lui  increasijig  d^r^e  tlie  pivot  ui>on  wbfcJi  the 
Britiah  military  Rystem  in  its  transfer  of  meo  and  armament 
depeuUft.  And,  above  all,  tho  road  and  the  new  steamship 
line  are  being  eitenfuvely  advertiaed  in  Aostralia,  Oreat 
Britain,  and  on  the  Earopi-an  continent;  and  the  ocean  service 
will  soon  be  a  fortnightly  one,  connecting  willi  Sew  Zealand 
and  Fiji,  w  that  it  is  cl«ftr  that  the  competition  with  Amcricao 
lineo  and  interestii  rount  in  the  future  become  cloee  and  keen. 

Snch  is  a  general  outline  of  the  policy  now  being  worked  out 
in  Canada  and  Australia  and  an  estimate  of  its  effect  upon 
prewnt  conditions.  To  strengthen  this  policy  of  closer  union, 
the  proposed  conference  ih  to  take  place.  There  id  no  doubt 
that  the  kc«n  buitincss  seuAe  of  the  American  people  will 
appreciate  the  situation.  To  do  bo  fully,  however,  they  mnaC 
undoriitaud  that  the  national  sentinient  in  botli  of  these  wings  of 
the  British  Empire  is  back  of  this  movement  for  belter  trade 
relations.  For  patriotic  reasons,  Queensiand  and  Xew  Sontli 
Wales  are  willing  to  pnuitically  throw  sway  the  subsidy  already 
given  a  French  cable,  so  as  to  aid  in  the  constrncUon  of  a 
purely  British  line.  For  similar  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the 
development  of  trade,  the  colonies  seem  willing  to  go  in  for  a 
fiscal  preference  system.  Sir  (ieorge  Dibits  declared  plainly  last 
July  that  "  We  might  perhaps  be  able  to  make  some  preferen- 
tial arrangement  for  trade  between  these  colonies  and  C^ada. 
.  .  .  Our  connection  with  Canada  will  not  alone  be  a  great 
advantage  to  trade,  but  it  will  be  a  great  national  advantage  to 
Australia  in  time  of  war  of  international  complications." 

So  echoes  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Patterson,  premier  of  Victoria,  and 
Sir  T.  Mcllwraith,  of  <2ueeosland.  Thus  sentiment  and  a  de- 
sire for  trade  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand  ;  and  they  are  powerfol 
partners.  Kew  Zealand,  tliongh  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Australasia,  has  not  come  much  within  the  sphere  of 
the  present  movement,  but  is  known  tA  have  favored  the  policy 
for  years,  and,  whenever  the  steamers  decide  to  touch  at  its 
ports,  will  be  heart  and  sonl  in  line  with  the  other  colonies.  Of 
course  there  are  serious  difficulties  to  grapple  with  when  the 
conference  meets,  and  success  will  not  oome  in  a  day,  or  per- 
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baps  in  years.  All  the  AnsCraliaa  colooiett  iiave  varjing  tariffs 
against  eacli  other  and  CaoHda,  and  under  uu  iiui>eml  statute 
none  are  allowed  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  one  another,  or  of  a 
foreign  coantry.  A  federation  of  Australia  would  simplify  the 
first  problem,  bnt  as  that  is  not  yet  accomplished,  separate  ar- 
raugeiiieats  will  have  to  be  made  with  eaoh  colouy.  If,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  ia  to  be  excluded  from  eharing  in  these 
tariff  adjustments,  a  repeal  of  the  imperial  regulation  referred 
to  will  have  to  be  obtained,  and  Mr.  Bowell  has  been  given  to 
understand  that  the  Australian  premiers  are  mmnimonsly  in 
favor  of  asking  the  necessary  freedom  of  action.  Xo  dout>t 
each  a  request,  backed  up  by  the  BritiBh  desire  for  a  more 
united  empire,  would  be  ultimately  granted.  The  way  will 
then  be  open  for  arrangements  along  liuee  already  hinted  at,  but 
which  may  tte  summarized  as  follows : 

1.     A   distinct   tariff   preference  for  goods,    the   produce  of 
Canada,  entering  any  Australian  port  and  vice  versa. 

1.  .Subsidies  from  Canada  and  the  Australasian  colonies  to 
the  new  cable  proposed  by  Mr.  Sandford  Fleming. 

3.  A  joint  request  from  the  representatives  of  these  two  im- 
portuuc  Mtat«B  of  the  empire  that  Great  Britain  join  In  assisting 
the  cable  as  being  an  imperial  work,  and  in  granting  the  nsnal 
BQbaidiee  to  the  Canadian -Australian  steamship  line  as  a  carrier 
of  mails,  and  as  being  prepared  to  turn  its  steamers  into 
cruisers  in  time  of  war. 

4  Agreement  on  the  part  of  the  other  colonies  to  contribate, 
In  addition  to  the  present  sabsidtes  granted  that  line  and  pro* 
poHed  to  be  given  the  cable  projectors. 

5.  Settlement  of  the  questions  connected  with  the  uiuch-dis* 
cnseed  fast  steamship  line  between  Ualifas  and  Liverpool,  for 
which  Canada  has  already  offered  a  large  subsidy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  large  program,  and  most  Ameri- 
cana will  feel  that  if  it  shoold  prove  a  snccessfol  one,  it  must 
develop  into  a  policy  of  great  importance  to  the  whole  codU- 
neot.  Australia,  like  the  United  States,  and  despite  present 
depression,  is  a  progressive  and  wonderfully  wealthy  country, 
and  one  which  is  bound  to  be  still  more  populous  and  power* 
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ful  in  the  rnture.  Its  partial  alliance  with  the  United  States 
trade  «nd  transportation  nuittera  has  l>e«n  of  flalx«tanlfal  vaU 
to  the  latter  as  veil  as  to  the  colonies  thenuelveti,  and  aij 
future  alliance  with  Oanadn  to  the  exdasion  in  pArt  or  in  wbd 
of  the  United  Statea  cannot  bat  have  an  important  and  fid 
rendiiog  effect.  The  reenit  of  the  present  movement  wilt  tiien 
fore  bear  keen  watchinj;  by  the  Btatesmen  and  commercial  ll 
terests  of  the  four  great  English-flpcalcing  communities  wble 
come  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 

J.  Cabtbll  Hop; 


CHECKS  AND  BALANCES  IN  GOVERNMENT. 

B\'  LEWIS  R.  HARLRV,  A.  K.,  RONOBABY  PBLLOW  IN  THB  OKtveBfllTY 
nV    PSSUaVLVAMA. 

THE  marked  difference  between  the  government  of  Old 
Englund  and  that  of  Kew  England  is  a  tranHition  from  an 
anwritten  to  a  written  form.  The  government  of  New  England 
was  early  marked  by  a  definite  form  and  special  organization. 
It  was  their  custom  to  print  their  laws  and  circulate  them  through 
the  town  meeting.  Xo  otiier  people  had  ever  done  this.  Democ- 
racy in  New  England  took  a  legal  form.  It  had  nsnally  rnn 
riot,  and  the  wotst  elements  had  forged  to  the  front,  bnt  in  New 
England  they  corrected  these  evils. 

The  object  of  the  state  is  the  protection  of  life  and  property ; 
bnt  wheu  this  is  prevented,  it  ia  the  right  of  the  state  to  change 
its  form.  The  classic  passage  of  the  right  of  revolution  is  found 
in  the  Becoiid  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  is  a  commonly  accepted  principle  of  government.  The  form 
va8  toward  democracy  for  150  years,  and  the  American  Revoltt- 
tiou  was  the  correction  of  opinion  down  ta  date. 

In  government,  the  idea  of  the  executive  begins  with  the  man 
of  power.  The  first  executive  was  a  strong  man.  Indian 
government  illustrstes  this.  America,  in  ita  native  races,  illos- 
tratee  all  forms  of  government.  Out  of  the  executive  flowed  all 
Uie  reet.  He  was  the  fountain  of  justice.  In  England,  to  this 
day,  the  government  is  known  as  the  king  in  Parliament.  The 
legislative  and  judicial  departments  are  derivative  and  are  de- 
termined by  utility.  Blackstone  says :  "Whenever  the  power 
of  making  and  of  enforcing  laws  are  united  together,  there  can 
be  no  public  Ul)erty.'' 

In  the  experiences  of  government,  certain  political  rights  are 
granted  to  the  individual.  These  rights  become  so  fixed  that 
they  are  regarded  as  civil  rights,  and  finally  they  come  to  be  ao 
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long  among  tu  that  we  olaim  them  as  a  part  of  ns,  and  we  look 
opou  Iheiu  as  oatural  rights.  These  rights  are  foraiuluted  iu 
the  OedaratioQs  of  BigbtB  of  the  American  Coostitotions,  and 
the  Bills  of  Bights  are  always  growing  iu  le»gth.  In  a  democ- 
racy, it  was  thought  the  people  could  not  be  trusted,  so  tbe 
written  form  was  adopted.  Provision  was  also  made  for  creat- 
ing as  many  departments  as  possible.  Tbe  object  of  tbe  three- 
fold diviiMoii  ill  New  England  especially,  was  that  they  should 
bare  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  Their  officers  were 
re$;arded  as  tbe  responsible  agents  of  the  people,  and  the  pr«- 
Tailing  idea  of  tbe  time  was  that  all  public  officials  should,  by 
frequent  elections,  be  returued  to  the  body  of  the  people. 
Franklin  said  that  it  was  a  privilege  for  an  official  to  return  to 
the  body  of  the  people  as  to  the  peerage.  In  the  Massachnsetts 
convention  of  1788.  Cenerat  Thomson  exclaimed  :  "O,  my 
oooutry,  uever  give  up  your  anunal  elections ;  young  men, 
never  give  np  your  jewel  I  "  Property  and  religious  qualifica- 
tious  were  also  required  of  public  officials,  as  he  who  bad 
property  and  a  creed  was  held  to  be  safer.  They  wanted  their 
public  servants  closely  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  state. 
They  put  into  the  state  what  they  saw  iu  man ;  so  the  state  be- 
came the  photograph  of  society. 

In  goveruuieut,  all  nations  have  adopted  some  means  to  make 
a  promise  binding.  It  is  based  on  tbe  fear  of  ills  to  come. 
The  oath  is  not  regarded  very  sacred  to-day,  but  it  Is  still  ad- 
hered to  in  legal  affairs.  The  Xew  England  conception  of 
government  was  that  it  is  of  divine  origin.  The  binding  ides 
of  an  oath  grows  out  of  tbe  time  when  the  king  was  a  priest; 
he  was  tbe  monthpiece  of  God  on  earth.  But  offioert  of 
government  have  broken  tbe  oath,  and  it  is  a  questJoo  that 
eludes  tbe  mere  form  of  the  state. 

Two  other  devices  to  obtain  results  are  prominent  in  all  tbe 
constitutions  of  our  country.  They  are  the  minority  devioR  and 
the  specific  number,  as  the  two  thirds  and  the  three  fourths 
vote.  Provision  for  amending  the  constitution  is  also  made, 
and  the  state  thus  becomes  a  going  concern.  This  is  simply  a 
provision  for  correction.     Iq  the  states  the  usual  method  is  to 
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have  the  amendmeut  pam  two  legislatnrcs  and  then  it  goes  to  the 
people.  The  constitutioQ  must  be  adapted  to  the  changing  eon- 
ditious  of  the  times,  yet  we  protest  against  too  violent  a  change. 
Which  is  better,  an  omnipotent  parliament,  or  a  written  con- 
stitation  f  A  written  constitution  has  the  advantage  of  oer- 
tainty.  A  parliament  has  the  advantage  of  responding  at  once. 
But  the  mere  form  of  government  will  not  work  out  the  whole 
welfare  of  mankind.  Jamee  Wilson  said:  "As  onr  constitu- 
tions are  8U|)erior  to  our  legislatures,  so  the  people  are  superior 
to  our  cODBtitutiona"  The  wants  of  man  mnst  be  satisfied,  and 
we  believe  that  these  wants  are  best  met  in  a  representative 
goremment.  Speaking  of  the  English  Constitntion,  John 
Adaras  remarked  that  it  is  a  stupendous  work,  and  we  should 
be  prood  to  follow  it.  This  remark  led  to  the  charge  that 
Adams  favored  the  British  Constitution,  and  he  nearly  lost  th« 
presidency.  Jefferson  opposed  him,  claiming  that  we  need  not 
follow  Eogland,  bnt  could  rale  oursclveB.  As  tbe  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  tbe  masses  of  the  people  conld  not  be  trusted,  tbe 
Federalists  claimed  that  we  must  have  a  landed  estate.  Madison 
and  Monroe  in  the  Virginia  Convention  expressed  the  idea  that 
it  tied  the  citizen  to  his  responsibility.  There  should  be  an 
hereditary  class ;  so  the  Senate  was  created  with  the  loug  period, 
and  the  House  with  the  short  period.  Up  to  1850,  it  was  held 
that  the  Upper  House  represented  property.  Webster  laid 
down  the  doctrine  in  his  Plymouth  oration  that  tbe  Senate  is 
based  on  property.  After  the  Civil  War,  the  property  theory 
disappeared,  and  now,  in  the  later  state  constitutions,  the  basis  is 
persons.  Hamilton  and  Adams  favored  the  property  basis  of 
the  Senate,  but  to-day  we  see  the  system  of  checks  and  balauce«i 
working  in  the  Senate  to  obstruct  legislation.  Hamilton  said 
that  the  Senate  was  created  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  and 
flckteneas  of  the  House,  and  so  guard  agaiust  tbe  effectB  of 
gnsts  of  passion  or  sudden  changes  of  opinion  in  the  people ; 
but  if  we  contrast  the  discussion  of  the  Sherman  act  and  the 
Bome  Rule  bill,  we  find  that  we  each  hare  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  government.  Gladstone  makes  a  speech  declaring  that  there 
would  be  an  addition  to  the  membership  of  tbe  House  of  Lords, 
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if  they  did  not  entertain  the  Home  Role  bill.  When  the  right 
of  euffrugo  wus  exterided  in  1830,  the  crown  wua  oompelled  by 
the  mioifitry  to  increase  the  membentbip.  We  cannot  do  this 
fa«re,  but  most  proceed  upon  k  dilTereiit  line.  Our  method  of 
redress  is  very  alow.  It  in  by  operating  through  the  machinery 
of  elections,  and  the  slower  procem  of  constitutional  amend- 
ment  that  we  reach  the  result.  If  we  wish  to  change  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Senate,  we  mnst  elect  new  senatora.  Next  year  we 
will  elect  over  thirty  senators.  Yet  with  the  change  of  one 
third  of  the  membership,  it  does  not  imply  that  the  meu  re- 
turned will  be  in  favor  of  the  proposed  measure,  as  these  thirty 
members  will  be  scattered  over  the  whole  country.  The  English 
government  moves  more  directly.  The  new  peers  are  created 
at  ODoe,  and  they  proceed  Co  vote.  Writing  on  this  Babj«ctt 
Bryce  remarks :  -'The  functions  of  our  government  are  par- 
celed oat  among  so  many  boilies  and  touch  at  so  many  poiuts 
that  there  La  constant  risk  of  conflict.  A  deadlock  may  also 
arise  between  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  but  one  House  tisually 
yields,  and  if  it  refuses,  there  is  speedy  remedy  in  a  general 
election." 

The  government  of  the  United  Slates  is  often  spoken  of  as 
one  based  on  a  faith  in  minorities,  and  that  the  main  purpose  of 
elections  is  simply  to  determine  what  the  will  of  the  mniority  is. 
But  cor  government  is  so  constructed  that  it  is  never  entirely 
handed  over  to  the  will  of  the  minority.  The  founders  had  in 
mind  an  elaborate  system  of  checks  and  balances  to  restrict  the 
migority  in  the  administration  of  government.  The  states,  the 
Senate  and  the  Hoose,  the  executive  and  the  judiciary,  were  each 
to  have  a  share  in  the  balance,  while  additional  restraints  were 
placed  upon  the  president  in  the  matter  of  appointments.  Fre-' 
quent  elections  of  representatives  were  also  provided  as  a  safe- 
guard, and  the  electoral  system  was  a  balance  against  the  peo- 
ple in  the  selection  of  president  of  the  United  States.  The 
slow  and  tedious  process  of  amendment  was  laid  down  as  an  ele- 
ment of  security,'  and  the  Bill  of  Bights  is  a  Cunillar  part  of 
every  state  constitution,  and  a  means  of  protection  to  the  life, 
liberty,  and  property  of  the  individual  citizen. 
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Our  written  constitution  not  only  defines  how  the  Hovereign 
powers  shall  be  exercised,  but  also  itnpoees  restraints  to  protect 
individual  rights  against  encroachment  of  arbitrary  power. 
Speaking  of  this  system,  John  Adams  wrote:  "Tbiti  is  a 
complication  and  refinement  of  balances  which  is  an  Inventlou  of 
oar  own  and  peculiar  to  this  country." 

The  theory  of  checks  and  balances  was  a  cardinal  doctrine  in 
politics  in  the  eighteenth  century.  We  notice  in  the  writings  of 
Franklin,  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson  an  emphasis  of  checks  and 
balances  as  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  Unless  it  was 
checked  all  would  go  to  the  board.  The  theory  of  checks  and 
balances  is  purely  mechanical,  brought  out  by  political  expe- 
diency. At  present  no  prominent  thinker  would  fonnalate  a 
long  argument  on  checks  and  balances.  There  is  a  contrast  be- 
tween the  trend  of  the  philosophical  mind  at  the  close  of  this 
oentary  and  the  close  of  the  lasL  John  Adams  claimed  that 
checks  and  balances  would  preserve  the  state  from  decay,  while 
onr  idea  is  biological.  It  is  organic  and  most  be  administered 
according  to  life.  Adam  Smith  was  just  getting  through  the 
eighteenth  ceutnry  crnst,  and  he  did  not  fully  grasp  the  biological 
idea.  He  came  in  through  the  workshop,  placing  a  just  esti- 
mate upon  the  value  of  labor,  and  he  claimed  thatif  we  let  man 
alone  in  the  forest,  he  will  hew  hi«  own  way  through.  The 
biological  idea  was  wrought  out  in  the  severe  handling  since  the 
Bevolution.  A  quite  recent  work,  Sidgwick's  Elements  of 
Politics,  bases  politics  not  upon  history,  but  upon  psychology. 

John  Adams'  defense  of  the  state  constitntions  was  written 
just  before  the  adoption  of  the  national  Constitution.  A  copy 
was  sent  to  Franklin,  and  he  bad  it  reprinted  in  Paris.  It  was 
distributed  through  Europe,  and  Turgot,  Secretary  of  the  Tres8> 
ory  in  France,  got  a  copy.  Turgot  thought  a  republic  could  not 
long  exist.  Speaking  of  the  defects  in  the  state  oonstitutious,  he 
claimed  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  bad  in  the  American  con- 
stitutions and  in  the  Englit«h  as  well.  Also  that  they  contained 
nothing  good  but  what  was  already  to  be  found  in  France.  Tur- 
got was  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  legal  form  alone  would  not 
secure  the  general  welfare,  but  that  we  must  go  deeper.     Criti- 
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dam  vas  alao  made  that  the  ^vernments  were  too  local,  and 
tended  to  the  multipiictty  of  local  cf-ntem,  not  to  the  formlni;  or 
a  nation.  Tlie  recent  qneRtion  ot  the  control  of  federal  elections 
baa  been  betwe«a  local  and  national  anthoritj.  On  the  ooe 
hand,  anthority  Lt  claimed  for  the  control  of  elections  in  Article 
L,  Section  4,  of  the  ConsUtatioD,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tlM 
gronnd  in  taken  that  the  state  can  best  protect  its  own,  as  it  is 
beftt  a«qnainted  with  its  own  laws.  One  take6  the  jKxtition  that 
there  is  no  central  anthority,  and  the  other  that  there  is.  As 
Target  aayH,  we  are  bonnd  to  enter  npon  a  career  of  civil  discord. 
.\dnins  elftimed  that  the  first  collection  of  authority  most  be  in 
a  general  agreement  of  the  rnle  of  the  m^ority,  but  Tiir^t 
qnoBtioned  the  advisability  of  the  acheuie.  We  most  remember 
that  the  national  governmeat  waa  not  yet  organized.  It  waa 
abont  1T87,  and  Adams'  book  had  great  inflnenoe  upon  membem 
of  tJie  ConHtitntional  Convention,  along  with  the  spoken  word« 
of  Hamilton.  Turgot  claimed  that  the  whole  scheme  wan  no 
better  than  that  of  other  democracies  which  all  ended  in  discord. 
ThiH  led  Aduuis  to  get  around  the  difficulty  by  providing  checks 
and  balai)ce«.     We  were  to  get  along  by  devices. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  organized  aa  one  of  the  cliecks  and 
balances  iu  onr  system  of  government.  As  it  is  the  living  voice 
of  the  Constitution,  or,  asKome  one  has  said,  the  oonscieooe  of 
the  people,  It  Itecomes  necessary  that  the  court  must  be  firmly 
cstabllRhed,  even  as  the  Constitution  is  firmly  established  ;  but 
from  the  beginning,  unuerotis  attempts  have  been  made  to 
destroy  the  life  tenore  of  the  jndges  and  establish  a  short  term 
of  office.  A  bill  to  limit  the  term  to  ten  years  has  recently  been 
introdnoed  into  Congre«H.  Those  who  favor  this  change  claim 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  become  domineering,  and  that  all  its 
decisions  tend  toward  a  centralization  of  the  national  power. 
Calhoun  claimed  Ihut  since  the  federal  courts  are  the  creatures 
of  the  United  States,  they  cannot  check  the  power  of  the  United 
States.  The  Supreme  Conrt  is  sensible  to  the  tonch  of  pnUio 
opinion,  and  it  has  changed  its  tendencies  according  to  the 
political  ideas  of  the  men  who  composed  it.  From  the  organita* 
tion  of  tbe  court  until  1S3>'),  the  tendencies  were  Id  the  directioa 
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of  exteudiug  the  ])ower  of  tlie  nationn!  government.  Then  the 
Burvivora  of  the  old  federal  party  retired  from  the  conrt,  and 
there  was  a  reactiou  ugiviust  the  extension  of  the  national  power 
up  to  the  Civil  War.  Since  the  war,  the  national  feeling  has  be- 
come stronger,  and  the  tcudeucies  are  onoe  more  toward  a 
central  izatioQ  of  power. 

The  rule  was  nleo  laid  down  some  years  ago  that  the  court 
would  not  consider  the  constitntionality  of  any  question  nntefis 
tbe  OMe  was  a  very  clear  one.  The  court  will  not  decide  upon  a 
ooDfititntioDal  question  unleea  there  is  some  violation  of  property 
or  freedom.  The  rule  is  also  adhered  to  that  all  the  laws  of 
Congrees  are  considered  coustiCational  unless  proven  contrary; 
and  when  Congreas  once  makes  a  law,  the  Supreme  Oourt  is 
very  slow  to  decide  it  unconstitutional.  Before  paper  money 
had  been  printed,  no  set  of  men  would  have  decided  that  snch 
an  act  was  constitutional ;  but  after  the  money  had  been  issued, 
the  court  decided  the  issue  to  be  legal  as.  a  war  measure,  and  it 
was  declared  a  legal  tender.  Thus  we  find  that  although  the 
Supreme  Court  was  organized  as  a  check  upon  the  actions  of 
Cougrees,  yet  it  has  respect  for  the  legislation  of  Cougress.  It 
also  adheres  to  biatorical  precedents,  and  is  rather  iucUned  to  be 
conservative  in  ite  dedsiona. 

Although  the  Coustitntiou  was  originally  adopted  as  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  yet  the  great  departucuts  of  govern- 
ment  have  endeavored  to  extend  tbetr  power,  each  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other,  and,  as  a  reenlt>  tlie  Oonstitntiou  has  changed 
from  generation  to  generation.  A  few  claoses  have  become 
obsolete  by  the  lapse  of  time  or  by  ameudmeut.  The  Oonstita- 
IJon  has  also  developed  by  the  interpretations  placed  upou  it  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  By  this  meaus  the  Constitution  has  thus 
been  bent  to  cover  powers  once  undreamed  of.  At  the  same 
time  the  Constitution  has  developed  through  usage.  By  means 
of  usage  the  committees  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  lieen 
created.  The  arrangement  of  the  Congressioual  caucus  and  the 
importance  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  hftve  grown  out  of 
Osage,  while  the  control  of  the  congressman  over  spoils  has  also 
grown   np  outside  of    the   Constitution.     Through   usage,  the 
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preoidential  eleetors  have  lost  Uie  power  whicb  tiie  Consdcatioa 
gave  tli«m  in  the  selection  of  chfer  executive,  anrl,  for  tbe  saniA 
reoHon,  no  president  ha«  served  more  than  two  terms,  altboagb 
tlio  Federalist  says  tbat  the  presldaDt  will  and  ougbt  to  be  re- 
elected a»  ofleD  an  the  people  think  bim  vorthy  of  their  confi- 
dence. 

Ordinarily,  it  is  impossible  for  any  mere  form  of  ^vernoient 
to  restrain  the  passions  of  men,  but  Che  strength  of  the  American 
Oonstitntion  liee  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  prodac£  of  the  ex- 
perienoe  of  onr  people  in   goverument.     It   wait   not   imposed' 
npoD  Ds  tcoxa  a  foreign  soun;e,    but    it  developed    here  oak 
of  colonial  and  revolutionary   exporicncea.     It    has    been    im- 
posaible  at  times  to  follow  the  exact  letter  of  the  Constitution. . 
In  time  of  war  it  htis  been  subject  to  a  broad  construction,  whilS' 
in  times  of  peace  the  construction  has  been  more  strict.    Th« 
party  in  power  \\i\A  generally  construed  the  Conatitation  in  the 
liberal  sense,  while  tlie  minority  party  has  always  tended  toward 
the  strict  view.  | 

Although  failing  to  operate  at  times  as  an  etScient  system  of 
checks  and  balanceu,  still  the  certain  form  of  oar  ConstitnUoQ 
has  been  of  inestimable  ralae.  Acting  as  a  means  of  rmtcaint 
it  has  trained  the  people  into  habits  of  respect  for  law,  order, 
and  written  forms.  Thus  the  Constitution  silently  operates  otbt 
a  vast  extent  of  territory,  and  none  of  oa  feel  the  hardens  of 
national  law.  We  rarely  see  a  federal  official,  and  the  maaca: 
hare  been  so  trained  in  the  school  of  public  institntions,  tliat  w> 
army  is  needed  to  overawe  them  into  snbmifsion  to  the  law.  Tha 
fact  tbat  man  is  a  political  animal  is  nowhere  so  folly  lllastrated 
as  in  America. 


Lewis  It.  Haklet. 


PLUMS  IN  POLITICS. 

BY  BENBT  E.   PtiSTER. 

A  WRITER  in  a  late  uumber  of  The  Amekicax  Joubnal  of 
Politics  deplores  the  alleged  fact  Uiat  pablic  aerrice  Is 
50  poorly  paid  in  the  United  Bt)it«8.  No  doubt  liis  is  the  broad, 
respectable  opinion,  the  opinion  of  the  offioebolding  and  otDoe- 
seekiug  clas»  aud  of  that  small  aud  favored  BOgment  of  the  whole 
sphere  of  humanity  that  live  in  aRlnence  and  are  said  to  consti- 
tute wciety. 

It  would  be  ancbaritable,  and  probably  untrue,  to  Btigmatlze 
thissentimeut  an  insincere.  But  an  impartial  judgment  by  an 
interested  individual  or  class  is  contrary  to  a  settled  preaninp- 
tion  of  law.  and  not  so  mnch  that  a  sinister  purpose  may  taint 
the  verdict,  as  that  the  logical  farulties  may  be  warpeil  and 
biased  by  the  predilection  to  believe  a  certain  allegation  true  or 
false.  There  ia  many  a  thief,  even,  who  would  reseut  as  an  to- 
snlt  being  called  such,  and  to  address  the  verieal  liar  by  bis 
characteristic  name  would  be  to  invite  the  certain  impact  of  hia 
fiat  with  tlie  accuser's  bead. 

Men  who  draw  large  salaries  may  readily  and  honestly  bring 
themiielTes  to  believe  that  they  shoald  receive  still  more,  and 
the  result-ant  of  all  the  cbauges  in  the  emoluments  of  public 
trust  has  been  to  increase  them,  thus  giving  to  him  that  hath, 
while  tukiug  away  from  biu  who,  relatively,  hath  not,  even  that 
which  be  hath. 

Taxation  is  the  chief  system  by  which  this  is  done,  however 
sugar  coated  by  internal  or  tariff  expedients. 

In  some  mnuicipntitie.s  the  direct  property  taxes  have  waxed 
so  burdensome  that  many  say  they  cannot  afford  to  own  a  home, 
as  U  is  cheaper  to  pay  rent  A  tax  rote  of  3  and  3-10  per  cent 
is  aeseseed  in  the  municipality  in  which  the  writer's  lot  is  cmt, — 
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a  per  cent  more  than  Eastern  and  European  capital  has  always 
been  able  tu  oomruaud. 

In  diHcuHain^  an  economic  qoeation  affecting  the  whole  popula- 
tion, weahould  not  forget  that  eclfiahnefis,  thongb  in  the  most 
decent  garb,  ia  the  dominant  paKsion,  and  that  it  belioovoe  the 
public  to  resist  its  eii«roa(':hiiiviit»  with  jealous  vigllanc'e. 

The  moot  specions,  aa  welt  as  the  most  venerable,  armament 
ui^d  in  favor  of  increased  pay  in  office  in,  that  present  oompeo- 
Bation  does  not  secure  the  highest  ability. 

Great  lawyers  are  mentioned,  for  example,  with  the  preenmp- 
tion  that  they  would  not  leaTB  their  lucrative  practice  to  take  a 
place  on  the  bench  for  85,000  or  $0,000  per  year.  To  which  it 
may  be  replied  that  generally  tlie  brilliant  attorneys,  who  win 
reoown  and  charge  the  big  fees,  would  not  make  the  moot  effi- 
cient judges. 

A  judicial  otSce  requires  a  judicial  mind.  It  demands  not 
brilliancy,  or  a  charming  tongue,  but  a  Gue  sense  of  discrimina- 
tion and  a  patient  assiduity  in  poring  over  tomes  of  jaristlc  prec- 
edent cited  in  the  constant  stream  of  contention,  and  which 
sometimes  makes  the  judge  more  of  a  drudge  than  tlie  meutal 
who  mows  his  lawn  or  grooms  his  horae. 

With  the  bench,  as  with  all  places  of  public  station,  it  may 
be  stated  as  a  corollary  that  he  who  seeks  or  accepts  office  for 
the  money  there  is  in  it,  is  not  worthy  of  it,  and  to  virtually 
bribe  or  seduce  men  to  take  office  by  bidding  against  the  pile  of 
yellow  dirt  they  can  heap  up  some  other  way,  would  yield  no 
adequate  return  for  the  public  funds  expended  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  vanity  engendered  on  the  other.  The  latter  is  already 
uo  light  thing  to  contemplate  in  this  democracy.  A  Washington 
correspondent  of  keen  observation  wrote  the  other  day  that  it 
had  got  so  now  that  yon  must  took  np  at  a  senator  or  a  wearer 
of  the  ermine  through  a  telescope,  and  that  he  would  probahly 
desire  a  microscope  if  he  deigned  to  notice  yon  ;  it  may  have 
been  a  little  worse  than  usual  at  the  time  this  scribe  penned  his 
letter,  as  the  "social  season"  at  Washington  had  Jnst  been 
"officially  opened  by  the  president." 

Come  to    think    of  it   sach  expressions  as    (metaphorical) 
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"PlamB"  and  official  eocial  aeosons  were  nnknoim  nntil  after 
the  *'  salary  grab,"  and,  jndgiDg  from  the  fruits  of  thai  increiiM, 
W6  may  well  hesitate  before  imploring  our  national  legislators  to 
vote  themselves  el  al  another  raise. 

We  rannt  ourselves  maoh  on  progress,  bat  politically,  oar 
evolution  has  not  been  altogether  that  of  the  fittest  survival. 
We  knew  no  necessity  for  civil  service  reform  to  enforce  com- 
mon  (leoency  in  ante-beUum  days,  nor  was  the  sovereign  voter 
compelled  anywhere  to  raster  and  be  well-nigh  nmtzled  and 
blindfolded  as  a  prerequisite  to  depositing  his  ballot 

Grimliug  inouopoties,  regnant  tnuitA,  "corneis,"  and  the  sale 
of  princely  public  franchises  for  a  morsel  of  pottage,  are  the 
ooDComitniits  of  impolitic  conditions  which  have  conspired  to 
put  seventy  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  into  the  bands  of 
about  three  tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  entire  popnlation.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  millionaires  have  mnltiplied  until  a  special 
magazine  is  required  to  tabulate  them,  while  their  complement 
is  found  in  hundreds  of  thonaauds  of  people  in  abject  want  T 

There  is  somehow  a  community  of  interest  and  social  fellow- 
ship betwixt  the  domini  who  rule  the  financial  and  busineflS 
world  and  the  poasessorB  of  high  official  position,  and  this  rela- 
tion would  be  strengthened  by  increaaing  the  emolnments  of 
office. 

We  hold  that  a  public  officer,  be  his  station  high  or  low, 
should  receive  pay  according  to  the  exactions  of  responsibility 
and  labor,  but  that  uo  bounty  fthonid  be  placed  on  the  difftdty  of 
an  office.  If  public  salaries  were  reduced  to  the  level  paid  for 
corresponding  service  in  private  business,  it  would  go  far  toward 
reletting  venal  politicians  to  the  haunts  of  Lethean  repose,  and 
would  clear  tbe  way  once  more  for  ingenuous  statesmen. 

A  aense  of  public  duty  was  something  in  the  days  when  the 
office  sought  the  mau. 

Washington  felt  it  when  be  fought  out  the  war  for  independ- 
ence, asking  tiis  expenses  only;  and  all  the  presidents,  until 
LlDColn  passed  away,  managed  to  eke  out  a  comfortable  living 
on  $35,000.  Prodigality  and  venality  are  chiefly  due  to  an  ex- 
oeflBive  command  of  money.    In  private  life,  it  is  generally  the 
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truflted  «inplnj'ee  who  draws  the  largest  saliu-y,  who  falla  to  bars 
enuugh,  and  whose  avcoiiut  is  found  dcficieut.  The  federal  fptv- 
eminent  is  liviog  beyond  its  eDornious  iocome,  and  because  it  is 
enonsotia. 

Palpably  the  perplexing  problem  of  patronage  woaM  be  more 
difficult  of  Holntiou  if  public  functionarie»  were  granted  larger 
pay,  and  more  baleful  would  be  tbe  oorrupt  means  employed  to 
eecure  the  spoils.  Every  experieucod  ward  heeler  knowH  that  a 
place  seeker  will  often  stake  five  or  »ix  thousand  dollare  on  tbe 
chances  of  Hecuriog  even  a  fat  l«>cal  office,  Mudt  as  that  of  treas- 
nrer  of  any  large  muDioipality. 

I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  m^'or  salaries  were  materially  re- 
duced, instead  of  being  incretuwd,  the  public  would  receive  more 
&itbful  and  efficient  service  than  it  does  now.  Tet  it  is  theee 
mayor  salaries  only,  for  which  larger  pay  Is  demanded.  The 
pitiable  condition  of  the  chief  justice  who  gets  bnt  910,500  a 
year  Is  especially  conimiseraLed,  iiud  the  goveruuieut  is  held  to 
be  peculiarly  stingy  to  its  foreign  ministers  of  first  oUsh,  who 
are  ground  down  to  $17,000  per  auuum. 

It  is  urged  that  as  Euglaud  pays  her  minister  here  930,000, 
and  other  countries  exercise  corresponding  liberality  to  support 
the  dignity  of  a  throne,  that  the  United  States  should  ape  this 
extravagance  In  order  to  enable  our  diplomats  to  "  keep  up  such 
establishments  as  do  credit  to  their  governments." 

There  is  a  popular  suppoaition  that  our  ministers  are  aent 
abroad,  as  the  uauie  imports,  to  serve  us,  as  occasion  requirts, 
and  not  to  keep  up  ''eHtablisbments."  Tbe  amount  of  consular 
p»y  among  foreigu  states  is  largely  a  matter  of  pride  atid  caprice, 
as  shown  by  the  cited  fact  that  while  England  pays  Sir  Paunoe- 
fote  930,000  for  wearing  bis  spangles  at  Washington,  France,  re- 
public though  she  is,  lavishes  on  her  representative  at  London 
960,000.  It  is  said  this  latter  amount  falls  below  the  expeums  of 
the  Gallic  diplomat,  who  trenches  on  his  private  fortune  to  make 
up  the  deficiency.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  aiiinuut  of  money 
any  coxcomb  is  capable  of  making  away  with,  but  the  United 
States  goverumeut  has  found  its  greatest  glory  in  its  avowed 
economy  and  simplicity.     These  characteristica  refiected  by  a 
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high-minded  and  calcured  citiien  would  iiUinuiteij'  fiommand 
more  deference  at  a  foreign  court  than  any  "  eHtabli^hment " 
which  money  can  sustain. 

General  Jackaon's  fame  does  not  suffer  becautie  he  did  not  go 
to  bis  inauguration  in  a  regal  prirate  car,  and  the  story  goes 
tbat  he  rode  to  the  Capitol  on  a  male  which  he  made  fast  to  an 
old  rail  fence.  Yet  Wiushiugton  is  becouiiug  better  known  as 
a  social  center  of  wealth  and  anobliery,  than  as  the  dignified  but 
simple  seat  of  governmental  service  and  authority. 

Shall  this  un-American,  aristocratic,  and  iufectious  tendency 
be  fostered  by  increasing  the  eniolnmeuts  of  office  T  The  tjme 
for  so  doing  at  least,  seems  inopportune  when  thouHands  are 
pinched  with  hunger  and  when  a  reputable  body  of  common 
folk  "^  have  formally  asked  their  state  executive  to  reduce  his 
own  and  all  other  salaries  ander  liis  coutroL 

Still,  economy  is  not  the  chief  ground  of  objection  to  increased 
pay  for  public  service.  A  more  Beriona  one  would  be  found  in 
the  wider  separation  it  would  create  between  the  people  and 
their  alleged  servants,  and  in  the  prodigal  efforts  it  would 
inspire  among  lower  social  strata  to  emulate  the  extravagance 
which  may  l>e  borne  by  those  of  super-station  and  means. 

Oar  school  system  and  the  printing  press  have  not  been 
operated  in  vain,  and  men  could  be  selected  from  the  toiling 
mnltitnde  with  begrimed  faces  and  calloused  hands,  qualified 
to  administer  any  office  in  the  land.  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  public  place  should  not  be  filled  with  some  regard  to 
the  general  law  of  snpply  and  demand. 

There  are  doubtless  salaries  too  low,  as  there  are  salaries  too 
high.  Bat  I  have  preferred  to  generalize  from  data  which  all 
may  know,  in  taking  the  vulgar  side  of  this  question.  It  will 
bo  solved  some  day,  but  never  permanently,  by  a  process  which 
makes  more  sharp  the  inequalities  existing  among  a  free  people. 

Henby  E.  Fostek. 
•ThaFkriiMn' AUlBDoe  In  state  ConventloDMCOluiabUB,  Ohio. 
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'HK  Hcwpltters  of  tnanhtiid^apnrt  from  th«  nier«  fouls  aud 
mlmica  of  Umt  orcvd— ure  uf  twu  clnwioji :  thuy  who  belwv* 
Ui«ir  merit  uegleHeil  and  utinppivdatod  make  up  one  cIbm;  and  tbey 
who  receive  udulattoii  and  daltvry,  kuowiug  llii^tr  ovtd  n-orUi1««eniiw, 
conipoau  thf  oilier." — Dteken*:  liarnahy  liudifr.. 

In  reading  Dr.  Bice's  book,  ''The  Public  School  System  of 
the  TTnlted  i^t^ites,"  T  am  r«niludcd  of  the  man  who,  late  in  life, 
became  iDtereated  io  astronomy,  bat  whose  first  hour  of  stndy  of 
the  snn  showed  hint  the  spots  upon  it,  and  who  thereafter  tamed 
his  entire  attention  to  them,  thoa  reducJog  the  noble  Htndy  of 
Hfitrouomy  to  a  mere  examiuatloD  of  suu  Bpots.  The  dis- 
tinguished author  says  (p.  29): 

"  In  describing  the  echoolH  of  our  cities,  I  begin  with  the  dlacuaaion 
of  the  soliools  of  New  Vork  City  because  Ihey  repptw^ot  m  coiidlllon 
that  may  be  regarded,  in  many  respects,  as  typical  of  the  achools  of  all 
our  liirgi!  cities."    (Otht^r  cillos  pletUK;  tttki:  notice  !'> 

Unlike  him  I  have  fonnd  very  good  work,  done  by  very  good 
teachers  io  very  good  schools,  in  New  York  City,  where  I  have 
recently  spent  many  weeks  going  from  one  class  room  to  another 
— utterly  failing  to  find  the  "purely  mechanlral  drudgery" 
teaching,  done  upon  the  wholly  unscientific  principles,  by  the 
unprofessional  pedagogues,  which  he  found  so  prevalent  that  he 
calmly  states  that  any  other  would  be  ''very  exceptional,"  ad- 
ding with  charming  niHcctl  that  he  had  not  "  found  any  except 
tional  oues."  {Menv. :  I  have  yet  found  only  three  schools 
which  were  "  visited  "  by  this  expert  in  "  School  lieform,"  In 
one  of  these  he  actually  spent  an  irntire  half  hour — althongh  he 
did  not  go  into  a  single  class  j  so  although  I  have  found  »oaie 
very  fine  work  done  by  pnplls  and  teachers  in  this  school — 
nnmberiug  about  2,000  pupils — I  am  scarcely  surprised  that  be 
did  not,  nor  that  he  did  not  respond  to  the  cordial  invitation  of 
the  principal  to  "  Look  in  at  our  class  work."J 
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I  have  be«D  greatly  pleased  with  most  of  what  I  bave  seeu  of 
the  Now  Tork  schools ;  but  with  only  thirteea  years'  aotnal  ser- 
vice in  the  gchool-room,  I  am  hardly  competent  to  pose  a8  va 
expert,  although  very  closely  nasociated  witli  teachers  and  their 
work  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Being  a  stranger  in  the  city,  an  entire  stranger  to  its  school 
Bystem,  anlcuown  to  its  superintendent,  principals,  or  any  of  its 
teachers,  I  was  not — to  pat  it  mildly — pr^udiced  in  their  favor, 
or  in  favor  of  the  niauagement,  by  the  fWiivi  articles.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add  that  I  have  been  greatly  surprised  as  well  as 
pleased  to  find  an  entirely  different  condition  of  things  than 
that  for  which  I  was  prepared  and  which  I  will  speciiy  in  part  i- 

1.  Active.,  Korkin^,  iiitfUii/ent  principaU.  In  some  way  I  had 
learned  to  look  for  these  "figure  heads"  in  their  offices,  instend 
of  which  I  have  almost  invariably  found  them  in  their  clasa- 
rooms,  and  always  at  icork. 

On  pages  Hi  and  47  of  the  book  from  which  I  bave  quoted, 
I  had  read  : 

"  As  n  ruip  the  newly  appolnt«<l  Umchers  are  better  inmlifled  pro- 
feeel'>DiLny  iban  the  priiidiials.  Wliile  the  new  teachers  are  normal 
Mhool  i;riiiluiii«s,  ninnj-  of  die  prlni-l|iiili>  hnv<^  IibiI  no  iirofeasioiiul 
trntuiiig  whatever ;  nor  lisve  they  at  iiuy  tltue,  either  with  or  without 
^klauce,  devoted  n  eudlcionl  niiiount  of  time  to  pnifeseioiial  studies  lo 
learn  the  A  B  C  of  §cientlrtc  pedajcogy.  Some  principals  k&(\  enough 
educaliuuiil  matter  lu  [liuk  up  a  few  devitM^a,  but  tbuwu  who  may  be  aald 
lo  bu  experts  are  very  mrc  exceptions.  .  .  .  What  the  average  prin- 
cipal does  beyond  keeping  an  aocuratfe  account  of  the  &tlendancc  of 
pupila  and  leacheni,  and  listening  In  coniplninlH  from  piirenti»  and 
t«achcr«,  ia  niMi »  matter  tlint  has  pui/led  more  than  one  intimately 
ac<|ujiiiited  with  thf  New  Vork  public  aohoolii.'' 

All  this  would  be  lamentable,  if  true.  I  have  not  fovtnd  U  ao, 
and  am  surprised  that  the  New  York  principals  have  not  risea 
in  a  body  to  deny  the  allegations  and  to  call  for  a  specific  state- 
ment us  to  kIh}  of  them  are  so  densely  ignorant,  so  idle,  so  lack- 
ing in  preparation  for  the  noble  work  of  the  teacher.  I  have  twt 
se«tu  all  the  principals,  nor  even  a  majority,  as  yet,  but  I  have 
seen  many,  and  watched  their  work  with  the  unbounded  interest 
of  an  ex-tejicher  who,  herself,  always  loved  school  work. 

I  have  found  them  students  of  pedagogy,  and,  better  stilU 
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Htadents  of  child  ]if«.  I  have  fonad  thtmi  reudcn  and  owDOrs  of 
professional  literature,  and  broader  readers,  of  general  and  current 
literature — fnlly  as  nocesHary  for  a  Bytumetrical  dovelopment  as 
the  narrower  atndy  of  pedagogics  only.  I  have  not  ns  yet  aeen 
any  who  were  without  profeusional  training  and  general  culture. 
Donbt1e»»  they  have  to  "listen  to  the  complaints  of  parents"  at 
times,  but  that  they  spend  a  m^jor  part  of  their  time  in  tluB 
way,  or  in  keeping  the  reoordR,  T  have  not  found  even  a  ndntilla 
of  evidence  to  support.  Neither  have  1  found  the  methods 
"barbarous"  or  "absurd"  even  in  isolated  cases,  nor  the 
teachers  "hard"  and  " unaympathetic."  although  I  see  no 
reason  why  some  reports  that  have  gone  out  concerning  them 
should  not  have  a  tendency  in  that  directtou,  if  gari-aam.  ridicule, 
and  exaggeration  ever  do  produce  that  effect  on  frail  hunmnity. 

2.  Earnest,  lympathetic  feachert  whom  the  children  not  only 
love  but  o1>ey  and  respect.  In  one  (primary)  school  of  800 
children,  with  eighteen  teachers,  whose  principal  had  been  there 
more  than  twenty  years,  I  fonnd,  as  I  have  in  several  other  caaei, 
not  only  the  most  perfect  sympathy  between  teacliers  and  papils, 
but  abmluli:  bai-vwmj  amoug  the  teachers ;  and  there  had  never 
been  any  discord ! 

3.  Sappy,  childlike  ckHdrtin.  From  the  "'barbarous"  treat- 
ment described,  I  expected  nothing  short  of  wistful,  pleading 
faces  of  children  who  "hate  to  go  to  school,"  but  instead  found 
exactly  the  reverse. 

4.  "Free  and  coxy"  retAtations.  Necessarily,  with  so  large  a 
number  of  subjects  to  be  handled,  with  so  many  childreu  to  t>e 
accommodated,  with  time  and  room  both  filled,  the  motto  "SaTt 
the  minntes,"  gets  a  due  proportion  of  regard  iu  the  mechanical 
execution  of  many  recitations — as,  passing  materials,  rising  and 
sitting,  etc.;  and  when  enthusiasm  runs  high,  as  I  have  seen  ft, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  there  is  less  regard  for  appearances  than 
for  the  actual  work,  and  the  scholarly  comparison  found  on 
page  37 — "a  traveling  pump  handle" — may  not  have  been  en- 
tirely without  reason. 

Should  the  distinguished  critic  wish  to  see  some  "  free  and 
easy"  recitatiouB,  I  would  that  he  had  been  with  me  vbeo  I 
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Tiiiit^  the  claases  of  the  Uis»es  lyiacDonoogh  aud  Brc«ht,  at 
primary  school  Ko.  7,  MJRS  M.  Augusta  Itohda,  principal ;  Hin 
Margaret  Finley  and  Sir.  Bert  Gronson  at  grauinar  school  So. 
3,  Matthew  J.  Klgiut,  principal  ;  one  that  waa  liaTiDR  a 
"matched  game"  at  arithmetic,  when  I  went  into  grammar 
school  No.  36,  Alpheu!)  D.  Da  Bois,  principal ;  any  number  of 
classes  in  grammar  school  Ko.  41,  Miss  Elisabeth  Cavaunab, 
principal,  where  I  sometimes  found  them  drawing  from  castB, 
designing,  cooking,  *^  sewiog,  iinging  by  note,  (I  did  not  «ay 
"making  a  noise")  doing  much — awl  more  thnn  ireH — which 
seems  not  to  have  come  within  the  expert's  Hue  of  vinion ; 
avrersl  at  Xo.  3,  B.  D.  L.  SotUherland,  principal,  where  I  found 
Bome  "exoellent"  work,  and  expect  to  find  more  ;  others  at  No. 
16,  J.  n.  Zabriskie,  principiil  ;,Hoiue  of  the  langnn^e  work  in 
the  primary  department  was  specially  commendable)  ;  Ko.  40, 
George  W.  Harrison,  principal,  where  I  saw  "marvels"  of 
manual  work  of  various  kinds  and  grades,  from  paper  folding 
aud  drawing  bo  wood  working,  earring,  designing  (iu  wood  and 
in  paper)  inlaying,  and  clay  modeling.  Some  of  the  oriffinal 
"  form  and  color"  work  was  inexpressibly  beautifnl,  and  had  I 
not  seen  it  in  various  stages  of  progress  I  could  not  hare  be- 
lieved it  the  work  of  children  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  old, 
(Tliis  was  one  of  the  schools  '^visited"  by  tJie  expert  whose 
"report"  seems  to  have  avoided  carefully  all  referenoee,  to  the 
manual  training  of  the  public  schools!) 

But  why  continue  T     The  list  i»  too  long,  of  those  already  seen. 

Just  one  word,  eapeeially  in  regard  to  the  primary  teachers 
and  teaching.  On  page  38  we  read  :  "  The  typical  New  York 
City  primary  school,  although  less  barbarous  and  absnrd  than 
the  one  jujst  described,  is  nevertheless  a  hard,  unHympathetic, 
mechanical  dnidgery  school — a  school  into  which  the  light  of 
science  has  not  yet  entered.  Its  characteristic  feature  lies  iu  the 
Sererlty  of  its  discipline — a  discipline  of  enforced  silence,  im- 

*Th»B?ooni]  day  ttiBt  I  wont  tcloone  of  thi?  cooklne  cluwiai  of  this  nrliont,  I  wiw 
•orrvd  with  a  <IUIi  or  Uploca  puddlnjt.  ami  oiio  o(  rice  tiollcd  to  teltnUHc^Uy  that 
whilamkcli  kertinl  hnid  lu  iitiii|M  u  uiu  ifi>»r,  hiuI  UoIJi  wi'ni  kiU'Iihi  would  Mtlltiy  Ilia 
dBlolhMt«plcurvtti>)  utiil  nil  \.Uv  v,-itrk  vriv^  f1'>n*.  Uy  ulrlt  wImhu^  uviirHgrH  vthm  tw^tv* 
jcan.  Cui  you  »ainikto  the  ralui:  ot  Diln  ipnclilng.  or  n[  Tlii.-  Iiifli.i(iiit.<i>  of  \hr  nulile 
•'moUicr  Ifucber"  who  la  llio  urliifilpul  ot  Uic  neliool,  who  llio  wllli  and  tot  licr 
•OIUOlT 
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mobility,  aud  menUU  p«88lvity.  Tbe  differeii<7es  foond  Id  goiojp 
from  room  to  room,  and  from  school  to  iicboo)  .  .  .  art 
dftrer«Rce«  in  degree  only,  and  not  in  kind." 

These  are  severe  charges,  and  shoald  have  been  made  only 
alter  the  closest  scrntiiiy,  and  numnilast  of  "visiting"  andrareful 
study,  by  an  experienced  teacher.  There  are  forty-seven  primaiy 
schools,  witli  large  primary  departments  in  ne«rty  all  tbe' 
grammar  schools,  inclndiag  tbe  work  of  mang  hundred  primary 
teachifrs;  and  when  "ontsidera"  read  these  statenwots  of  a  <Ti(i<^ 
concerning  nineteenth  century  work  done  in  a  city  tike  New 
York,  they  are  bound  to  think  one  of  two  things :  that  Nev- 
Tcvk  ia  permitting,  perpetnating,  and  paying  for  work  wbich- 
muNtcre»t«  "artificial  stnpiility,"  or  that  the  critic  was  either 
biased  or  incompetent.  What  is  the  verdict  in  the  bwuness  and 
professional  world  to-day  1  Are  the  graduates  of  onr  achool» 
stultified,  tieyond  ordinary  business  capacity  f  Let  the  bnstnen 
and  professional  men  of  today  answer  if  they  are  employing 
such,  or  if  tAej/  are  meh  !  '' 

Moral  training  seems  to  have  received  no  notice  in  the  Forum 
"report^"  yet  it  ha»  a  plaat  in  the  achoola,  and  an  ImportnuC  one. 

The  school  buildings  are  described  on  page  48  as  being  ''si^ 
□uHauitary  aa  to  be  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  human  beings." 
If  this  is  true,  the  Board  of  Health  should  be  "examined''  by 
an  expert  of  some  kind,  or  a  theorist,  at  least;  but  it  is  juBl^ 
possible  that  there  is  a  slight  shadow  of  a  fringe  of  diluted  ex- 
flggemtioQ  in  this  stAtement,  which  Is  aooompanied  by  the 
refreshingly  candid  remark  that  the  fact  that  parents  send  their 
children  to  such  schools  "  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  they^ 
are  in  no  way  concerned  with  wtiat  the  schools  do  with  their 
children.  This  does  not  apply  alone  to  tJie  more  ignorank 
classes,  some  of  the  most  unheatthful  schools  in  the  city  beinC 
Bt.t«nded  by  children  from  tlie  iMSt  of  hontM."  (llterawMUtj 
slight  iucongriiity  between  "no  way  concerned"  and  "the  bM^ 
of  homes.''  Could  such  indifferent  parents  be  at  the  head 
Buch  home*  T) 

What  a  lamentable  oonditlou  for  poor,  nnenligbtcQed  'Sew 
York,  who  is  sending  out  teachera,  missiouariee,  books  andj 
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papeiB  in  eaoh  nambers  yearly  for  the  help,  pleasnre,  and 
enlightemneDt  of  other  people  saA.  places,  yet  to  be  in  sttch  mid- 
night darkness  herself,  edacationaUy  !  Unsanitary  boildiDgs,  in 
which  children  are  "  dehumanized "  (page  31)  by  teachers  who 
"are  very  rarely  discharged,  even  for  the  groeseet  negligence 
and  incompetency,"  presided  over  by  tyrannical  principals  who 
are  feeding  from  the  public  crib  withont  having  prepared  them- 
selves for  their  positions,  who  hold  them  without  merits  super- 
vised only  in  the  most  desultory  way  and  by  thoroughly  incom- 
petent men,  whose  only  efiect  while  "inspecting"  is  to  "dis- 
turb the  teacher's  mental  equilibrinm  during  the  intervening 
period ! "    (Page  46.)    Oh,  New  York,  New  York  !    Better  were 

it  for  thee  that  a  millstone 

Yea,  and  though  for  more  than  a  soore  of  years,  the  use  of  the 
rod  has  been  abandoned,  thou  must  henceforth  sit  condemned 
(and  by  audh  an  onbiaaed  jndge),  for  thy  severity,  thy  rigidity, 
thy  general  good-for-nanghtness ;  and  that,  too,  with  Liberty 
standing  in  thy  harbor,  her  beacon  lighting  up  the  waters  as  thy 
BChoole  may  never  hope  to  the  mind  I  Of  what  art  thou  think- 
ing, if  Utew  things  be  mf  Arise  and  answer,  leet  the  layman 
annihilate  or  ostracise  thee,  "  immediately  if  not  sooner." 

L.  A.  Y. 


THR  MONEY  QUESTION  AND  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 

BY  OBOROE  G.  IIERRICH. 

IT  HAS  been  a  tedioiu  au<l  exponttire  exporiduco  which  the 
American  people  have  had  before  them  for  these  maoy 
yeans  ^"^l  ^^^  Iftsson  is,  that  thcr«  in  snch  »  relation  betve«n 
prloett  of  all  oommodities  or  propert.y  as  chat  market  rallies  are 
interdependent  apon  money  Tolume,  and  if  that  fact  be  well  un- 
derstood and  the  remedy  applied  now,  and  for  all  time,  the 
great  and  decisive  step  will  have  been  taken  in  the  monetary 
and  commercial  redemption  of  America  fhim  European  domi- 
nation and  control.  If  the  American  people  are  paying  tiro 
million  dollars  a  day  to  the  foreign  collector  of  Interest  for  the 
European  Gold-Trust,  how  do  they  pay  it  1  Most  assuredly  in 
American  products,  the  resnlts  of  labor  expended  upon  Ameri- 
can soil.  They  pay  it  in  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  products  of 
industry. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  argne  the  fact  that,  the  lower  the  price 
of  wheat  and  cotton  in  the  European  markets,  the  more  the 
American  proilucer  will  have  to  sell  to  meet  the  contract  stated 
in  dollars.  Fifty  busbetm  of  American  wheat  in  IS73,  paid  as 
mnch  interest  In  gold  as  117^  pays  to-day.  Fifty  bushels  paid 
as  much  in  gold  in  1S83  as  105  boshcls  do  now.  In  187.% 
1,000  pounds  of  cotton  would  exchange  for  $188.00;  in  1883. 
for  ijilOS.OO  ;  in  1893,  for  $70.00.  But  this  is  not  alone  a  wheat 
and  cottou  and  silver  question  :  the  inquiry,  if  carried  to  other 
matters — land  values,  the  price  of  lumber,  wool,  and  other  pro- 
ducts— gives  like  results,  showing  a  continuing  decline  in  all 
else  but  gold.  One  reason  for  referring  to  these  general  com- 
modities is,  that  the  fact  of  a  decline  of  fifty  per  cent  all  along  Uw 
line  should  snggest  to  the  thoughtful  observer  a  relationship 
rather  ttiau  a  coincidence — an  evil  that  calls  for  a  remedy. 
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The  claim  that  theae  oooditions  arise  from  overproduction  is 
most  certainty  rallaoioiis,  Tor  while  it  is  true  Ihnt  the  uamber  of 
bushels  of  wheat,  pounds  of  cotton,  ounces  of  silver,  and  ounces 
of  gold  annually  produced  may  now  greatly  exceed  the  same- 
quantities  of  each  produced  annually  up  to  1873,  it  must  not  be 
for^tteu  that  population  La»  h1»o  Increased,  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  in  proportion  to  the  naiuher  of  pockets  to  be  supplied  with 
money,  backs  to  be  clad,  and  hunger  to  bo  allayed,  there  are 
relatively  less  of  these  great  staples  produced  now  than  then. 

If  ocerproductiou  could  be  the  cause  of  these  coDtinually  fall- 
ing prices,  why  are  not  the  great  tnasa  of  the  people  reveling  in 
laxury,  rather  thuu  in  poverl^  t  Why  are  they  not  fat  with 
abundance  rather  than  suffering  from  hunger  1  Why  are  they 
not  well  clothed,  rather  than  in  ragsT  Snrely  there  is  sonM- 
where  a  gross  violation  of  a  law  quite  different  f^m  that  of 
overproduction. 

These  facts,  recognized  on  every  hand,  go  to  show  that 
millions  of  people  and  of  familiea  in  these  United  States  have 
for  a  long  time  beeu  nnder-oonsumers  of  those  things  necessary 
for  human  comfort,  convenience,  and  happinesa  And  this, 
too,  in  a  laud  which  God  has  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  all 
these  things  which  are  essential  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  pros- 
perity of  its  people. 

Along  the  Atlantic  coast  cities,  and  in  the  manufacturing 

^  centers  of  the  nine  northeastern  states,   the    mill    owners  and 

operatives  are  given  to  earnest  declaration  that  the  change  of  a 

few  cents  iu  the  tariff  is  now  the  sole  cause  of  idle  mills,  or 

workingmen,  women,  and  children  unemployed,  and  forced  to 

ent  the  bitter  bread  of  charity  ;  and  these  working  people  have 

assembled   at  various  places  and   have  passed   resolutions,  of 

which  the  following  from  the  Nnc  York  Fraa,   December  16, 

1893,  is  a  fair  sample. 

Here  are  the  resoluUime  wliicli  these  npenitives,  Deiancrnt  and  Re- 
publican, aide  l>y  bide,  pa8§ci:l  ami  forwarded  to  Wasbiugtoii : 

"  To  the  Hoiioriible  J.  IX-WUl  Wixnier,  member  of  Ctniuress,  and  col- 
leftgiiee,  and  to  United  Stntw  Scmalnrs  David  B,  Hltl  niul  Edwnrd 


Murphy,  represenlliii;  the  Htnl»  of  New  York. 
"Honored  Sirs  ;— Wiipretui,  \Vv,  tlie  carpet  wea' 
CongresBJoiial  District  of  the  StAt*  of  New  York,  In  auut»  meeting' 


-Wiipretui,  \Vv,  tlie  carpet  weavers  of  the  Thirteenth 
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n«»cnibl«il,  l»PK  to  iiifonn  you  that  n  Urge  pnrtton  of  ntir  pf(ipt«  are  now^ 
uut  uf  employuient,  wliiob  we  believe  ui  <lue  to  uncertainty  regHrding; 
the  tariff.  * 

"  Whrrcns,  The  prniiimpd  Wilmon  tariff  will  udmU  forclint  competinr, 
itroiliicifl  nt  a  tower  rate  of  duty  tlinn  now  Impcwed,  we  believe  li  wiU 
bv  ii(iM.iutiry  fur  irn  tu  ui!<M.'iit  \aa  eu)  ploy  nil' at  or  )«<■  wngea. 

"  Bo  It  Msolvpil,  Thut  we  fiirrnnlly  prottwt  imiklniit  lh«f  pniwing  of  tlu, 
'WIIbod  tariff  bill,  tlius  depriving  iis  of  n  i»<>nnB  of  e*rnlnKa  llvellbootL' 

"  Be  it  furllier  rvstJivetl,  Tlial  if  »<■  art  obligvO  to  woA  for  rcdwMd 
wagm  wo  will  hold  thoiH,*  nvporisllilo  who  votn  for  till*  or  ■  ftimiUr' 
tneasure." 

RcHoiutioiiH  were  uL'W)  pnueii  oUlliig  upon  nil  orEonixntlonH  of  w%t*-' 
earners  to  combine  their  efforts  agMlnsl  the  pnasOj^  of  the  Wllaou  bill, 
andiuking  tliv  Aiiieriettn  I'rutective  Turlff  League  to  give  Uio  cuiwt- 
tnnkcre  nod  kliidrc<d  nrKunizuMoiui  llidr  support  In  bringing  peUtlow^ 
befure  ('ongrem. 

These  resolittloiu  wcrr  lulopttwl  wltlioltt  a  dissenting  voice,  Mid  a 
mouster  pelitiou,  to  be  sent  to  Washington,  waa  signed  by  nearly, 
vvcrybody  in  the  hall,  including  iiuiuy  women  who  worked  in  Dm 
HIggins  factory,  and  who  took  a  deep  Intoml  In  th«  mectlDg.  A 
iiunt)>er  of  rousing  tiiteecheii  were  made,  and  were  heartily  cheered.. 
Jolin  Kearn«^y,  prtiiidcnt  of  the  worknieii'x  t<-nitKiriiry  orgnnitatioii 
gottrti  up  to  hold  the  meeting,  presided,  and  made  a  brief  speech,  tie 
Ntkl: 

"  1  worked  In  a  fnctorv,  and  don't  know  much  about  the  One  polntl,] 
nlxiut  thiH  iipw  tiiriff  l>iil,  but  T  d»  know  that  It  cuta  tlin  duty  on  tlMi 
kind  of  carpet  I  work  on  from  41  ccni»a  vuril  to  1')  per  cent  ad  valorem.) 
I  know,  alw),  that  1  am  out  of  work,  aii(l  have  been  for  Ilvp  months.  I 
know,  too,  that  if  this  bill  passes  I  will  krcp  on  bring  out  of  work,  far' 
I  will  not  bavoany  prot«ctfoti  on  niy  labor  «^in»t  the  pauper  labor  of  < 
EurujM-'." 

Mr.  Kenniey  did  not  go  lieyond  hinown  environment  for  Idnto,  but. 
he  got  in  uu  argument  that  oould  not  well  be  answered  by  a  torUT; 
reformer.  i| 

Robert  Miller,  an  Eighth  avenue  orpcl  dealer,  alao  spoke.  Htaaldl 
the  times  nl  present  were  like  those  of  free  trade  panto  In  185T.  H« 
oould  remember  them  ;  it  wna  when,  unditr  low  tariff,  carpet  dycnhad' 
to  work  in  New  York  City  for  85  cents  a  day.  History  would  repeat 
Itwir  under  the  VVllson  bill.  He  added :  "  You  voted  for  a  chaaga' 
laal  year.    You  have  got  it," 

The  speaker  went  into  the  details  of  carpel  manufacture  and  the 
effect  of  tariffs,  and  «nld  It  had  always  been  a  life  and  death  ■Iniinla 
for  American  manufacturers  to  sell  their  goods  and  make  a  proAi  wltb  • 
European  goods  com  pi- ting.  The  MoKlnley  tariff  Juit  enabk-d  ibem  to  ^ 
make  a  living  and  keep  their  employoM  busy.  The  Wilson  bill  would 
press  them  hard,  and  the  direct  efTbct  would  be  seen  In  a  forced  cut  In 
wages  and  time  of  operatives.  Mr.  Miller  warned  hln  listeners  toj 
hammer  awuy  at  DeWltt  Warner,  and  Impress  upon  htm  that 
were  the  people  who  elected  him  and  that  tiiey  would  avenge  any  I 
trade  vote  be  might  oast.    "Tell  him,"  aaid  the  s|M«ker.  "thatyoa^ 
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lum  bud  but  rA\  dttys'  u-ork  in  Hve  monUis,  and  tliat  you  rk  ftlmnsl  In 
»tnrvntli>n'H  grnnp.  Wl  Mm  thot  lie  miisl  vol*-  ajiTtinst  the  Wilson  bill," 
Ollitr  Hiienkeni  ii-im  addressed  tlie  iiii-etliiK>  "'-■'*  Oi-urtfc  E.  Murraj-, 
Uif  Inbcir  mlvoMit^  mid  memlier  of  the  Ainericnn  Protective  Tariff 
League,  F,  \V.  Showman,  secretary  of  the  Et«eK  County  (N.  J.l  Pro- 
tvctivi-  Asewlttlloii,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Fosl«r,  the  lecturer,  who 
addmwed  thv  women  prmeiit.  Several  or  the  workmen  aloo  spoke. 
"  We  must  do  all  we  mu  to  have  the  factory  Htartin)  OKHiii,"  said  one  of 
them  to  u  /Vou  rL'purter.  "  It  Is  our  bivuil  and  butter,  our  life,  and  It 
vaa  a  good  place  to  work  In — none  better." 

I  gJT«  tbifl  resolation  and  the  oomincnta  upon  it,  as  it  seems  to 
be  a  &ir  expoeitioQ  of  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  factory 
operatives  of  the  inaDufactnring  oentera.  Whether  the  3,500 
idle  mill  bands  at  Lawrence,  Massachosetts,  would  echo  the 
same  cry,  I  do  not  know,  bnt  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  they 
woald.  If  so,  it  shows  bow  diligently  the  gold  tmst  has  incul- 
cated its  insidions  views  into  the  minds  of  the  victims  of  bad 
lava,  to  their  own  destrnotioo.  There  is  no  other  sonroe  of 
wealth,  of  prosperity,  of  continuing  indnstries,  than  such  afi  is 
drawn  from  the  cultivation  of  land.  Ajid  if,  by  any  means,  the 
pricee  obtained  for  farm  products  are  tow,  then  the  consumers  of 
niuuufat^tnred  goods  cannot  bny,  and  the  factory  operative 
cannot  be  employed.  I  wish  to  drive  this  point  borne  to  the 
understanding  of  every  factory  operative  out  of  work  or  work- 
ing on  starvation  wagee.  If  the  American  farmer  does  not 
receive  for  the  products  of  his  toil  expended  npon  his  laud  such 
remunerative  pricee  as  will  enable  him  to  meet  current  expeunes 
of  the  farm  and  household,  to  clothe  and  educate  his  children, 
pay  interest  and  taxes,  he  will  have  no  money  with  which  to  buy 
carpets,  or  any  other  manufactured  goods.  The  retail  dealer's 
stock  lies  on  his  shelves  unsold,  his  orders  to  the  wholesale 
merchant  are  canceled,  the  wholesale  merchant  withdraws  hia 
orders  f^m  the  manufactarer  and  tJie  mill  closes,  and  the 
operatives  must  go  cold  aud  hungry. 

I  now  quote  from  the  New  York  8wn  of  September  10,  1893. 
The  whole  article  is  of  great  interest,  but  too  long  for  use  here. 
Th«  Sun  says : 

"  A«  206,000,000  acres  of  land  are  now  employed  tn  growing  Bta|>l« 
cntp«,  It  followii  that  the  power  of  the  farmer  to  purchase  in  Ihla  year 
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fl..'.i'„t,om,D0O  lri»  tliikti  it  would  be  if  b«  wbn  t«c«i%-lns  the  pfloiw 
18H(t-7U  Tor  bU  irreat  stAplm.  If  tbe  prioea  now  rcullzcd,  nhnuld  ili«, 
crops  «f  1883  give  «v«n>gv  yieldn  mid  Hie  pricL-a  eijiiiil  tlitwe  imrreiit  1881  ■ 
to  l«Ai,  the  (iimnT.  «f  till-  UiiilrH  Sijitw  wduW  haw  9<MA,O00,O0O  »d-l 
d«l  lo  tli«tr  d^bt-payhiif  kikI  purchasing  power:  nnd  Illie  Mtvmaocij 
oil  lh<!  iitlwr  produL'lH  of  ibe  fiirm  wuuld  crraili.-  no  nnipli-  fund  far' 
bulldlu^  itiid  frenernl  Improvt-iu^nl,  tlitiD  emploj-iiiR  mntv  lubor. 

"Till-'  Vvtai  of  tlieac  auDiB,  uddcKl  to  the  ntiiiui  yearly  dIslribuiFd 
amoiifc  tb^  pmdiiwra  of  mrtiib- »tid  (cxlllcw,  nould  aJTiml  i-mploytnvnt , 
for  t;rval  numliere,  keep  tb«  nilUa  In  motlou,  iDake  tuonoy  abundwit. 
Olid  hriiiK  guild  tiiiKs. 

"  Mucb  etrvee  1b  l«td  U]>oii  tbe  necessity  for  dteap  food  for  the  w>g«- 
workvr ;  but  wluit  |>OHBibIe  betieflt  can  be  derived  IVotu  tt  obrttpii«Mi  ibAt 
deprives  Ibc  llilrly  million  a-lio  produor  fooA  and  AIkt,  nf  thv  ability 
tu  k<«p  the  wage-worker  einplo^-ed  by  buying  the  produciA  of  artUuiftJ 
mid  optiratlvi'M  ?  "  ' 

ThU  statemeot  of  The  Sun  places  Uie  sitaation  in  so  clear  aod 
vivid  a  light  ttiat  every  Coctory  operative,  every   mill  hand, 
carpet  weaver,  or  wage-earner  of  whatever  uatne,  sbould  be  abl»t 
to  realize  ttio  trnUi  of  it,  and  that  neither  tariff  nor  free  tnwl*  ' 
has  been  or  can   be  the  catute  which  has  prodaced  tlie  wide- 
spread idleuoK  with  which  the  nation's  iodastrks  are  paralysed. 
The  one  sole  iind  sniticient  cause  has  been  stated— the  inability 
of  tbo»e  who  are  the  great  coDKumers  of  manufactored  coods  U>' 
pur<.'h!uw  and  pay  for  tbem.      Why  are  not  the  farmvrs,  the 
ininem,  the  railroad  operativea.  and  other  conBumers  of  goods,  as 
well  able  tu  buy  and  pay  for  goods  now,  as  they  were  leu  or  eveo ' 
five  years  agol     Because  of  the  continned  appreciation  of  gold  < 
and  the  consequent  shrinkage  in  prloAs,  as  before  stated.     And 
why  does  gold  coottnne  to  appreciate  and  prices  to  decline  f  The 
answer  is,  because  of  the  "  ontlawry  of  silver."     Let  tbc  Ameri- 
can people  anderstand,  now  and  forever,  that  the  prices  of  vbeafe^ 
and  cotton,  and  of  all  coniuioditicis  in  general  use,  will  riM 
fall  with  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  silver.     All  e.vpe! 
all  economic  laws,  and  the  laws  of  nwuetary  use  and  monetary 
science,  are  nt  one  on  this  question.     Therefore  if  the  Anterlcaa 
people  desire  the  return  of  prosperity — if  they  wish  to  restora 
prices.  If  they  wish  to  open  the  mills  and  factories,  if  they  hopo 
to  see  the  unemployed  again  at  work,  if  they  deeire  to  remove 
beggary,  want,  oold,  and  hunger  fhim  the  land,  if   nortgagsd' 
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homes  are  to  be  redeemed,  if  debts  are  to  be  paid,  if  farms  are 
to  be  owned  by  the  farmer,  if  the  mechanic  and  factorj*  operative 
are  to  have  a  chance  to,  do  soiiiethiiig  better  than  remain  the 
bond  ftlaves  to  avarice,  if  industry  shall  reap  its  jiist  reward,  if 
hope  shall  DOt  be  stricken  down,  and  liberty  shall  not  die,  there 
is  but  one  remedy  :  silver  must  be  restored  to  its  time-honorod 
place  as  a  constitutional  money  metal,  with  the  free  and  un- 
restricted coinage  of  it  as  it  prevailed  from  the  earliest  history 
of  the  nation  onward  to  that  detesteble  crime  of  1873. 

But  the  gold  trust  says:  "Wait^  America  can't  do  it  alone. 
America  must  wait  till  England,  Germany,  Buaaia,  and  all  the 
monarchies  of  tJie  world  agree,  until  the  monarchie«  t»nsent  to 
permit  the  American  republic  to  manage  ibs  own  affairs,  to  pro- 
tect ita  own  industries,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  its  own  people, 
to  do  jnstioe,  right  wrongs,  and  restore  the  ancient  landuiartcs  of 
money." 

All  this  policy  of  delay  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  fable  or 
story,  which  you  have  all  doubtless  read,  of  the  lark  who  had  her 
nest  of  young  birds  in  a  ripening  wheat  field.  When,  on  a  San- 
day  evening,  the  farmer  said  to  his  son,  as  they  were  looking  over 
the  Held,  and  leaning  on  the  fence,  "I  will  aitk  our  neighbors  to- 
morrow, and  we  will  harvest  the  wheat,-'  the  little  birds, 
alarmed,  said,  "Mother,  we  mnst  be  gone,"  and  the  mother 
said,  "No,  we  need  not  horry."  In  a  day  or  two  the  farmer 
again  came  down  to  the  fence  and  saw  the  wheat  was  fully  ripe, 
and  said  to  his  son,  "To-morrow  I  will  invite  your  nncles  John 
and  William  and  your  cousins,  and  we  will  harvest  the  wheat," 
whereupon  the  little  birds  felt  sure  they  must  move,  but  the  old 
bird  said  no,  there  was  still  time.  A  day  or  two  later  the  farmer 
and  his  son  were  again  looking  at  the  wheat  field,  and  the  farmer 
said  to  his  sou.  "The  wheat  is  overripe,  we  will  grind  the  scythes 
and  Co-morrow  we  will  out  the  wheat."  Upon  this  the  old  bird 
BBid,  "It  is  now  time  to  go,  for  when  a  man  conclndee  not  to 
depend  upon  his  neighbors  or  relatives  for  assistance,  bat 
resolutely  undertakes  to  do  his  own  work,  it  will  be  done.'' 

Therefore,  if  the  American  people  intend  to  remain  indepen- 
dent— to  maintain  liberty — let  them  make  haste  to  establish  an 
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American  ayatem  of  moiKy  and  finaDce  in  the  inUtreat  ^ 
Auericaa  indiutries,  the  derelopiueut  of  American  rwourcai, 
tbe  baildJQg  np  of  the  great  oommoo  people,  and  do  this  vitb- 
out  tbe  intervention,  ooosent,  or  oonbrol  of  an;  foreign  power, 
infltieace,  or  agency  vbatBoever. 

Wail  for  England  to  say  what  the  Atnerican  people  »ball  do 
in  their  own  interest  1 

England,  as  tli«  tuilTeraal  creditor  of  nations,  insistit  npon  Hie 
single  gold  standard  for  money  ;  and  is  able  to  maintain  that 
standard  for  the  resson  that  the  greater  number  of  the  com- 
mendai  nations  bare  no  snrplos  money  and  are  constant  tx>r- 
rowers.  This  one  fact  sufficiently  explains  why  England  will 
not  enter  into  an  agreement  by  which  tbe  volume  of  the  money 
of  the  world  shall  be  increased  throagh  the  remonetization  of 
silver,  l^e  incream  of  poverty  in  England  will  not  force  that 
government  to  free  coinage  of  silver.  Xor  will  tbe  impairment 
of  her  commerce  with  India,  or  the  destruction  of  tbe  native 
racce  iu  ber  Eastern  dependencies,  in  tbe  sligbleet  degree 
change  the  hard  and  fast  policy  of  the  English  aristocracy  or 
the  policy  of  tbe  money-cbangera  of  Semitic  origin — a  policy 
adopted  in  181(>,  and  porsned  with  a  tenacity  of  pnrpoee  as 
reddeea  of  bnman  wante,  of  human  snffering,  aa  ever  disgraced 
human  history,  mieiinaled  even  by  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage  in  tbe  days  when  tbe  African  slave  trade  was  carried  on 
iu  Englisli  shi]w  and  protected  by  tbe  English  dag.  It  is  true 
that  some  Americans,  from  a  bad  ancestry,  associations,  and  ex- 
ample, shared  iu  tbe  bloodniouey  of  the  African  slave  trade. 
But  the  nation  has  paid  its  penalty  in  blood,  in  money,  in  debt, 
while  England  seeks  to  faslea  upon  ns  a  system  more  disastroas 
tlian  warii,  pestilence,  and  famine.  ■'  They  who  would  be  free, 
themselves  must  strike  the  blow  I  "  Don't  go  out  asking  yonr 
TTnde  John  or  your  Uncle  William  to  oome  and  help  you — in 
this  case  they  both  have  crowns  on  their  beads,  and  to  them 
"JBepublicB  are  not  qaite  respectable."  Do  not  imitate  tiie 
policy  of  England,  for  her  single  gold  standard  means  to 
America,  if  txdly  adopted,  the  ruin  of  the  republic  even  to  its 
deetrnction. 
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No  sorer  means  for  the  promodon  of  poverty,  crime,  beggary, 
vant,  deetitDtion,  riots,  and  death,  vas  ever  devised  by  maQ  or 
devils  than  was  the  coatractioQ  of  the  money  volume  by  the 
striking  down  of  silver  and  the  conaeqaent  increase  of  credits 
bearing  interest. 

In  the  world's  history  no  nation  has  survived  the  constant 
shrinkage  in  her  volume  of  primary  money — no  nation  can  sur- 
vive snch  a  process.  Business  dies,  indostry  dies,  honor  dies, 
the  people  die,^-or  emigrate, — the  nation  is  dead.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  history  and  common  sense  tell  us  that,  with  a  con* 
stantly  increasing  volume  of  money,  all  industries  prosper — that 
the  people  are  well  clothed,  well  fed,  fall  of  energy,  self-respect, 
and  personal  and  business  honor. 

Civilization  advances  with  giant  strides.  Literature,  learn- 
ing, arts  and  science,  keep  pace  with  the  general  prosperity. 
The  earth  yields  her  fruits  in  aboudanoe ;  hanger,  cold,  poverty, 
idleness,  misery,  are  alleviated,  if  not  entirely  removed,  and  the 
blessings  of  peace,  charity,  and  good  will,  abide  in  the  land. 

Choose  ye,  choose  ye,  which  shall  it  be ! 

Oeokge  G.  Merbiok. 
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THE  forces  which  are  manifested  b>  as  throuf^h  phenonieiia 
uid  which,  wh«n  uadir«ct«d  hy  any  conscions  effort  on 
<mr  part,  we  call  natoral,  are  morally  indiffereiit.  Natare  i» 
neither  just  uor  iiujust;  it  neither  bates  nor  loves;  it  is 
neither  kind  nor  unkind;  it  is  indifferent.  It  works  oooording 
to  unchanging  remorseless  laws.  The  pretty  guileleaii  child 
CDlling  (lowers  in  the  forest  Is  crashed  by  a  falling  tree. 
The  wind  is  not  hushed  in  itn  favor  nor  the  a<?tion  of  gravity 
suspended.  The  prayers  of  the  holiest  of  women  do  not 
deflect  the  bullet  a  halr'a  breadth  from  its  course  toward 
the  heart  of  her  soldier  son.  Poison  is  as  fatal  when  ad> 
ministered  by  the  band  of  love  as  when  administered  by  the 
hand  of  bate.  Man,  that  kilU  more,  roba  more,  and  enslaves 
more  than  any  other  animal,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  animal 
world — and  that  because  of  his  ability  to  kill  and  rob  and 
enslave.  What  if  nature  were  joatt  Virtue  does  not  tarn  the 
knife  of  the  aasatuiin.  The  lightning  spares  not  the  church. 
The  storm  does  not  discrimtuare  between  the  ship  that  bean 
missionaries  to  a  heathen  laud  and  the  vessel  of  the  pirate. 
Steam  does  not  care  whether  it  performs  the  useful  work  assigned 
it  or  bui'StB  the  boiler.  The  best  swimmers  survive  the  wreck, 
not  the  most  moral.  The  battle  is  to  the  l»etter  genernlsbip,  the 
greater  numl>er,  the  better  equipped,  the  braver,  not  to  the  side 
of  Justice.  "Thrice  la  be  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  jnst,"  ei- 
preaaes  not  so  much  an  observed  faut  as  the  noble  desire  of  the 
poet  that  it  should  be  so.  The  l)etter  swordsman  wins  the  (toe), 
not  the  better  man  ;  nature  is  indifferent. 

"  But,"  opposes  some  one,  "  nature  docs  favor  the  moral  man ; 
observe  the  health  of  the  clean-lived,  and  observe  on  the  oon- 
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trary  bow  sbe  panisbes  tbe  drankard,  tJie  opiam  fiend,  and  the 
debaiicb«fi." 

Bnt  natnre  does  not  favor  tbe  clean-lived  becanse  be  ia  uoral ; 
be  iit  acoonuted  moral  merely  bovautie  tbe  uattira)  results  of  clean 
living  are  iu  his  favor.  Ilature  do6H  not  paniab  tbe  drnnkard, 
the  opium  fietid,  and  tbe  debaucliue  berau»o  they  are  vicioiia; 
they  are  acconnted  vicioiui  becaiim  nature  "panisbes''  them,  or, 
more  correctly,  becaoae  the  natural  results  of  their  actions  are 
not  in  tbeir  favor.  Hence  we  i^ee  that  certain  actions  are  clamed 
as  moral  or  immoral  according  as  tbeir  uatiiral  results  leud  to 
prodnce  pleasure  or  pain.  K^ature  is  still  indifferent.  Murder 
and  theft  have  no  "  natural  punishment"  where  they  have  the 
aocial  sauclion.  With  natnre  might  is  riglit.  Tbe  painful 
rMaltH  of  murder  aud  theft,  which  constitute  them  crimes,  do 
not  naturally  fall  upon  the  criminal,  but  upon  bis  victim  and 
society  at  large,  which  is  rendered  more  unstable  through  tbe 
insecurity  of  life  and  property.  The  socalled  puniabment  of 
conscience  does  not  fall  upon  the  murderer  in  those  societies 
where  murder  finds  social  approval.  If  nature  be  iiot  morally 
indifferent,  she  at  least  punishes  the  drunkard  and  lolH  tbe  mar- 
derer  go  free.  All  actions  properly  classed  as  immoral  have 
paiu  as  a  natural  consequent.  The  pain  may,  as  in  the  case  of 
Uie  drnnkard,  fall  chielly  upon  the  actor,  or,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  tbief,  cbieSy  upon  bis  victim  aud  society.  Tbe  pain  doee 
not  follow  the  actions  because  they  are  immoral,  but  the  actions 
are  immoral  because  tlie  pain  naturally  follows  tliem.  Hence, 
practical  ethics  is  more  concerned  with  the  consequences  of 
actions  than  with  the  motives  prompting  them,  though  by  no 
meaus  ignoring  the  latter.  It  teaches,  in  effect,  that  the  moral 
man  not  only  inteuds  to  do  what  is  right,  but  labors  earnestly  to 
determine  what  is  right.  Indeed,  in  every  moral  doctrine,  when 
rigorously  searched,  may  be  found  an  implication  that  acta 
which  make  for  bappiuees  ought  to  l)e  considered  good,  and  acts 
which  make  for  misery  to  Ire  conitidered  had;  tboiigli  dill'eront 
doctrines  may  be  at  variance  as  tu  what  actions  make  for  happi- 
oess,  what  for  misery. 

If  then  we  consider  moral  those  actions  which  tend  to  pro- 
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duce  pleasure,  and  itnmoral  those  which  tend  to  prodace  pain,  if 
swnut  that  the  moral  nmii  should  of  neocffifty  be  happy,  but  thil 
ts  not  always  »o.  Are  we  wrong,  then,  in  Jad^Of;  condnct  t)j 
its  coDM^ueuoeB  in  tenue  of  plvaAureand  painT  By  no  meanot 
There  is  no  other  practical  criterion.  BnC  the  moralist  loold 
ahead.  He  foresees  that  sach  and  such  conduct  would,  if  genera^ 
result  in  greater  social  staltitity,  greater  individual  happin«ea> 
Uiu  own  conduct  may  be  at  variance  with  his  teachings.  Many 
may  admit  the  soundness  of  his  reasonings,  yet  their  conduct 
may  rcmaiu  uuulterod ;  for  with  most  persons  the  iutclki-t  ifl 
morally  in  advance  of  the  feelinga,  and  the  feelings  are  Che  W 
terminators  of  actions.  Thus  they  know  better  than  they  dOk 
They  have  intellect  suited  to  a  civilized  state  with  many  feek 
iugs  suited  to  a  Bavage  state.  Prom  thia  lagging  of  the  feet 
ings  behind  t,he  intellectual  conception  of  right  conduct,  mucfe 
mifiery  rcffiultM.  It  seenu  utraugo  thai  a  man  should  persiat  in  I 
course  of  conduct  which  he  is  convinced  will  result  in  misery  fid 
himself,  yet  drunkards  do  so  habitually.  They  know  bettoi 
than  they  do.  Tt  is  also  strange  that  certain  courses  of  oondael 
which  civilized  men  universally  affirm  to  make  for  happiness  anj 
not  uuiversally  pursued.  The  proximate  explanation  Is  that  th^ 
feelinga  do  not  grow  moral  so  fast  as  the  intellect.  Thia  mord 
sluggisliness  of  the  feelings  which  causes  uieii*s  acta  to  briU 
their  beliefs  is  tacitly  recognized  by  must  writera  on  etiiicB  aa  h 
great  an  evil  that  the  motives  of  actions  assume  snoh  gigantic  pro^ 
portions  in  their  mental  eyes  as  to  bide  the  ooneequenoee  wbick 
lie  in  the  background.  Uence,  they  account  moral  the  mad 
whose  conduct  is  congruous  with  his  intellectual  conception  oi 
right — that  is,  the  man  whose  feelings  keep  moral  p«c«  will 
bis  intellect.  His  conception  of  right  may  be  false  ;  his  cob; 
duct  may  not  tie  such  as  makes  for  social  happiness,  yet  so  mudl 
value  is  placed  upon  congruity  between  condnct  and  conoeptiod 
of  right  that  the  evil  consequences  of  his  conduct  sink  into  ifc 
Bigaihcance.  But  before  giving  such  a  man  our  unqualified  ap- 
proval it  i3  necessary  to  asinre  ourselves  that  his  false  concept 
tioo  of  right  may  bo  changed  to  the  true  oonception,  and  tbaa 
this  being  efTected,  his  feelings  will  undergo  a  oorreepondio| 
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change.  The  really  moral  man  u  one  whose  ooQception  of  right 
18  th«  true  oue,  and  whose  Teeliugs  are  Buch  that  there  tends  to 
be  complete  coogruity  between  his  coaduct  aud  that  coooeption. 
Nevertheless,  in  civilii^ed  oomitrles,  the  commoa  conception  of 
right  is  BO  far  accarate  that  there  is  at  present  mncb  more  need 
of  making  the  general  o«iidnet  congriiotis  with  the  general  con- 
ception of  right  than  of  making  the  general  conception  of  right 
more  accnrate.  Not  for  a  moment  would  I  have  men  relax  their 
efforts  to  answer  the  qneetion  of  questions — "  What  is  rightl " 
or  the  related  qnestion — "  Will  what  is  right  to-day  be  right  to- 
morrow t "  But  I  would  have  them  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is 
A  much  le«<A  difllcnlt  toHk  to  alter  opinions  than  to  alter  feelings — ' 
that,  having  corrected  the  conception  of  right,  there  remains  to- 
be  elTected  'such  a  change  of  feelings  as  will  bring  conduct  into 
harmony  with  that  corrected  conception. 

Before  society  can  be  perfected,  it  is  necessary  not  only  that 
men  should  know  what  conditioua  are  essential  to  a  perfect  social 
state,  but  also  that  they  should  possess  feelings  appropriate  to  a 
perfect  social  state  ;  aud  the  need  of  the  hour  is  that  "motive" 
morality  which  consists  in  harmonizing  conduct  with  idea^  of 
right  aud  finds  popular  approval  in  such  expressions  as  :  "He 
did  the  best  he  knew  how,"  "  He  did  it  all  for  the  beat,"  "  He 
knew  no  better."'  For  though  men  may  possess  "best  inten- 
tions"  and  yet  lack  adequate  knowledge  of  what  really  consti- 
tutes good  conduct,  aud  so  cniise  much  evil,  men  mny  also  possess 
adequate  knowledge  of  what  really  constitutes  gwd  conduct  aud 
yet  lack  "best  iuteutious,"  and  so  cause  much  greater  evil. 
Having  adequate  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  good  conduct, 
and  feelings  which  prompt  them  to  act  acxiordingly,  the  most 
moral  suffer  in  many  ways — chiefly  from  the  lack  of  harmony 
between  Iheir  condnct  and  the  general  conduct.  They  find  that, 
owing  to  the  interdependence  of  the  members  of  advanceiJ 
societies,  so  long  as  the  majority  of  men  are  immoral,  it  is  Im- 
possible to  remain  in  society  and  escape  being  involved  in  the 
web  of  immorality.  They  literally  may  not  do  the  tilings  that 
they  would.  There  are  many  occupations  from  which  they  are 
morally  debarred,  many  others  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
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to  8ucce«<)  witliout  doiDg  boiii«  violence  to  their  delicate  moral 
sense.  When  they  buy  from  those  whose  practices  ore  morally 
fraudulent  tliey  consider  tltemnelres  abettors  or  immorality. 
When  they  pay  taxes  to  a  sovemment  enforcing  laws  which 
ethics  docs  not  approve  or  currying  on  aggret«ive  warn,  they  feel 
morally  condemned  as  its  accomplices.  Though  they  ahtttalD 
from  engaging  in  bnaluess  IcAt  tliey  should  be  entaugled  in  Uie 
•'tricks  of  trade,"  they  are  driven  to  desperation  wlien  iliey  re- 
member thai  if  they  will  not  make  money  by  "buaiiiess" 
methods,  they  may  not  consistently  take  money  made  by  "bod- 
nees"  methods,  and  that  must  money  possesses  the  taint  of  tJte 
"bnsineHs"  method.  In  short,  they  see  that  if  they  consistently 
refU'W  to  countenance  the  immorality  of  their  ueighbors  they 
will  probably  starve.  They  cannot  eacape  thnir  conditions.  Id 
an  imperfect  Miciety  the  most  perfect  are  not  Che  fittest  to 
sorvive. 

Daily  we  witness  the  snvcess  of  the  immoral  and  the  failure  of 
the  moral,  and  are  grieved  thereat.  We  consider  that  the  most 
moral  oitght  to  succeed  and  survive,  but  nature  reoognizes  no 
such  obligation.  He  who  avoids  bearing  pain,  not  he  who 
avoids  giving  pain,  is  still  the  "favored"  in  the  struggle  for 
esiAt«uce.  Some  persons  refuse  to  believe  the  evidence.  "The 
moral,''  they  say,  "  must  aurely  prosper."  Others  say,  "Virtue 
is  its  own  reward,"  and  so  salve  tJieir  wounded  feeling*;  and 
yet  others,  "Virtue  will  find  its  reward  in  another  and  Itetter 
world,"  and  with  this  refiection  are  comforted.  All  these  asser- 
tions are  so  many  attempts  to  hide  the  fact  which  each  hesitata 
to  coufeSB)  even  to  himself,  that  the  most  moral  are  not  the 
fittest  to  survive.  But  in  the  minds  of  those  who  recogniiw  this 
fact,  the  following  question  is  of  paramount  importance  :  "  Are 
we  tending  toward  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  most  moral 
will,  other  things  equal,  be  finest  to  survive  t'' 
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A  REPLY  TO  MR.  E.  H.  BURCHaBD. 

BY  EI.I,K»  HAITKI.LK  lllET-KICK. 

DURING  the  early  period  ot  American  history,  though 
ererytJiing  possible  to  a  poor  and  pioneer  people  was 
•done  for  the  edncation  of  men,  next  to  uotJiiug  was  done  for  the 
edncatioD  of  women.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  United 
States  developeil  a  eet  of  men  wlio,  having  one  artiflcinl 
advantage,  education,  proceeded  to  give  themselves  another 
artificial  advantage  over  wonten — the  ballot  Sui)erlor  education 
and  self-arrogated  habit  of  rnle  inevitably  fostered  in  American 
men  a  tendency  to  consider  women  a  "weaker  sex,"  in  spite  of 
the  proof  furnished  in  amplest  abundance  by  pioneer  life  that 
women  really  are  not,  either  physically  or  mentally,  inferior  aa 
a  aex.  At  tliis  time  the  widettpreiid  education  of  women  ia 
rapidly  redacing  that  artificial  difference  between  the  powers  of 
the  i^ses  produced  by  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centnries.  But  so  persistent  is  the  sur* 
rival  of  that  ancient  fallacy  that  onr  world  is  still  permeated 
with  ita  epiriL  Very  rarely  does  a  man  have  any  sort  of  dis- 
cussion with  a  woman  without  mnliing  some  display  of  tlie 
masculine  feeling  that  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  woman  renders 
one  human  being  inferior  to  another. 

A  striking  instance  of  sach  display  is  presented  in  Mr.  E.  M. 
Burchard's  criticism  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  April 
nnraber  of  The  Amkkicas  Joubnai.  of  Politics.  This 
.gentlemen  was  offered  certain  argunientJ^  expres^ng  the  writer's 
opinions  as  to  the  responsibility  for  poverty.  With  these  argu- 
meuta  he  dues  not  agree,  but  how  does  lie  start  out  to  refute 
tiiemt  Beginning  with  the  sweeping  assumption  that  "It  is  th« 
Jiabit  of  this  writer  to  state  more  things  that  are  not  true  than 
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is  {loesible  to  most  writers,"  Hr.  BnrchKrd  continuee,  "One 
cannot  but  regret  that  she  \%  not  a  luaii  ;  to  epeak  the  plain 
troth  then  would  not  oeem  »o  rude.  She  discoaragea  those  of  as 
vho  look  for  the  reformation  of  eociety  through  woman's  public 
iullueuce." 

Now  I  fail  to  Heo  how  it  eould  seem  Icte  rude  to  tell  a  mui 
that  his  opponent  oonsidera  him  an  habitual  and  wholesale  falsifier 
than  to  make  sucti  an  assertion  to  a  woman.  It  in  true  such 
rudeneas  can  generally  be  perpetrated  witb  greater  impunity 
when  the  recipient  of  tJie  rudeness  lh  a  woman.  But  it  is  an  in> 
excusable  rudeneaa  in  either  case.  To  pnbliah  that  one  woman 
is  au  habitual  falsifier  and  to  follow  it  by  an  intimation  that  this 
ounstitutea  a  grounil  for  distrusting  the  whole  female  sex  in  the 
"re formation  of  society,"  is  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  influencing 
public  opinion  against  women  which  has  been  current  in  our 
ooautry  during  the  past  two  hundred  years.  The  rery  least  that 
Mr.  Burchard  should  have  felt  himself  in  duty  bonnd  to  do,  after 
BQch  a  preface,  was  to  have  furnished  the  readers  of  Trs 
American  Joornai.  of  Politics  with  some  sort  of  proof  to 
sustain  bid  sweeping  and  iajarioua  allegations. 

This  he  utterly  fails  to  do.  He  adduces  no  facts  which  dis- 
prove the  faetfl  that  he  wants  to  overthrow,  ftlrs.  A.  L.  Corn- 
wall, in  the  Gi'St  place,  luude  certain  statements  concerning  land- 
lords and  employera,  charging  that  these  league  together  "to 
force  rents  up  and  wages  down.''  I  demonstrate  that  it  is  renten 
and  wageearners  who  force  their  own  rents  up  and  their  own 
wages  down.  Now  Air.  Burchard  ap]>ears  on  the  scene,  and,  not 
relishing  the  unpleasant  truth  which  I  present,  he  hurts  forth  a 
wliolesale  charge  of  luii^stalement,  and  assumes  that  hu  himself 
ia  a  superior  individual,  tenderly  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  poor,  while  I  am  a  hard-hearted,  selfish  individnal, 
utterly  indifferent  to  the  misery  of  the  poor.  It  is  about  time 
for  this  sort  of  thing  to  be  inspected  and  labeled  for  the  preven- 
tion  of  continued  public  delusion. 

The  only  genuine  friend  of  the  poor  is  the  person  who  tells 
the  truth.  Poverty  is  to  society  what  disetw^eis  toanindlvldiutl. 
It  is  decidedly  unpleasant  to  have  to  tell  an  iudivldnal  that  his 
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iHwiirir  U  the  result  of  his  oim  folly  and  the  folly  of  bis  anneston), 
and  that  if  he  w&ats  to  get  well  be  must  make  a  radical  i'haug« 
In  b)ft  mode  of  living.  If  be  be  told  that  in  order  to  he  cured 
he  must  practice  great  self-denial  and  exercise  great  patience,  as 
strength  cud  only  be  restored  to  one  thus  weakened  by  a  slow, 
tedious  process  of  uphnilding.  the  chaDces  are  ten  to  one  that 
the  patient  will  refuse  health  at  such  personal  cost,  preferring  a 
short  life  of  self-indalgenoe  to  a  longer  life,  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  self  control  If  he  be  a  fool  be  will  doubtless  fly  into 
a  rage,  and  heap  inTectivee  against  those  out^of-i'eacb  wretched 
ancestors,  who  cursed  him  with  so  miserable  an  inheritance,  and 
be  will  probably  waste  his  substance  running  nfler  all  sorts  of 
quacks  and  pauiicoas  which  hold  out  specious  promises  of  work- 
ing minicles  in  his  behalf. 

The  case  of  the  poor  is  precisely  parallel  to  that  of  thia 
imaginary  individual.  In  the  beginning,  mankind  wnn  un- 
doubtedly as  nearly  on  a  level  as  now  is  a  village  of  chimpanzees 
in  an  African  forest-  There  was  but  one  way  for  any  to  rise 
higher  than  the  others,  and  that  was  by  the  self-development  of 
superior  intelligence.  Only  the  industrious  achieved  such  iu- 
telligence.  The  most  intelligent  paired  with  most  wisdom  and 
produced  the  most  intelligent  progeny.  The  industrious  and  Id* 
telligent  saved,  and  the  less  able  lived  on  their  Iraunty.  The 
chief  distinction  betweeu  a  highly  civilized  man  and  s  itavage, 
to  day,  is  neither  their  oode  of  morals  nor  their  habits  in  regard 
to  clothing  or  non-clothing.  The  only  advantage  which  the 
civill7.ed  man  has  acj^ntred  aft«r  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
of  painful  effort',  of  experiments  which  failed  and  experiments 
which  succeeded — is  simply  the  power  to  save,  the  power  to 
practice  protent  self-denial  for  the  chance  of  future  self-gratifica- 
tion. Kow,  though  among  sixty-five  million  of  people  tJiere 
donhlleiB  are  numeroaa  exceptions,  yet  the  mle  for  snocess  and 
non-SQOcess  is  precisely  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 
Thotie  who  "get  on  in  the  world"  are  those  who  discount  the 
present,  hoping  for  enjoyable  reward  in  the  future.  Those  who 
do  not  prosper  are  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  this  open 
secret. 
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The  moNs  of  the  poor  present  all  the  characteriirtica  of  saraf^ 
dlgbtly  toned  down  and  gloamd  over  by  their  close  oontuct  witli 
the  superior  civilization  vhich  is  influencing  them  gradoally  to 
greater  wisdom.  They  marry  with  tiie  same  ntter  reckleeaoees. 
chooee  their  abodes  with  aboat  the  same  oarelesoeea,  lire  traot 
band  to  iiioutli  alter  the  Banie  fashion,  and  chertgh  the  samft 
BUperstitions about  "lack"  as  a  Booroe  of  i^ood  fortune.  Not 
having  arrived  at  the  reasoning  ittnge,  they  still  woraliip  a  fetish 
which  they  believe  to  be  all-powerful,  and  which  they  alternately 
c^ole  and  upbraid,  and  whose  name  Is  "Soeioty."  They  waut 
to  eat  their  cake  and  yet  atiU  have  it,  and  when  they  fail  In 
such  desire,  wild  are  their  stirieks  against  those  who  still  have 
cake  because  they  saved  cake.  Then  the  man  who  ha8  cake  be- 
comes an  "oppressor,"  the  man  who  has  eaton  liis  becomes  a 
"victim." 

Now,  what  is  society  f  Society  is  not  the  very  few  who  are 
richer,  better  educated,  wiser,  than  the  v»«t  mass.  The  former 
are  to  the  latter  but  as  the  drops  of  a  small  bay  are  to  a  mighty 
ocean  in  numbers.  It  is  the  mass,  this  great  mt^fority,  which 
determines  the  condition  of  society.  It  is  true  the  few  who  are 
more  intelligeot  will  have  an  advantage  over  the  less  intelligent. 
Intelligence,  as  a  whole,  rises  above  uuintelligeuce  as  inevitably 
OS  man  bos  risen  above  the  qoq  human,  as  naturally  as  oil  rises 
above  water.  Xo  wonder  Mr.  Burchard  has  to  admit  that  it  ift 
"alaborioiis  task"  to  disprove  sach  an  "aesumpUoa"  I  The 
very  attempt  he  makes  to  show  that  there  is  no  sucJi  natural  law 
demonstrates  the  helplessness  of  iin intelligence  in  the  presence 
of  intelligence.  Why  can  he  throw  a  bushel  of  com  into  a  box, 
forcing  some  grains  to  remain  below  and  placing  one  on  topt 
Becauee  here  is  an  active,  powerful  intelligence  dealing  with 
inert,  helpless  un intelligence.  Bat  there  is  no  analogy  between 
the  struggles  of  a  competing  crowd  of  human  beings  and  Mr. 
Burcharti  regulating  the  position  of  grains  of  corn.  If  he 
wishes  to  find  a  true  analogy  lietween  mankind  and  the  vegetable 
world,  let  him  go  to  a  natural  forest,  where  living  trees  and 
vines  mfinifest  different  degrees  of  will  animated  by  iutelligeoco, 
and  he  will  Hud  in  vegetable  society  a  strikingly  simiUr  condi- 
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tion  to  tJiat  which  csiste  in  the  hiimiui  world.  He  will  Bnd  that 
well-born  tr«ea  i^row  straiifbter  and  stronger,  and  are  better  able 
to  lift  their  heads  into  the  nourishing  air  and  sunlight  than  are 
the  ill-bora  and  mckly.  Ue  will  lind  that  tbat  struggle  for  life 
has  so  developed  the  Intelligence  or  certain  meinbera  of  tliA 
vegetable  world  above  others  that,  beRinning  from  the  same  soil, 
aoiue  have  learned  how  to  tiso  olliem  for  their  own  Hdvaucement, 
the  more  intelligent  climbing  up  beyond  the  leas  intelligent  and 
even  lirlng  at  their  expense.  There  be  will  find  the  sauie  eon- 
trasts  of  thrift  and  BhiftlesBneBs,  which  are  so  deplorable  in 
human  society. 

Bat  what  lesson  shonld  we  learn  from  the  rank,  crowded 
forest  where  a  few  live  and  many  perish  of  ovurcrowdiugt 
What  is  the  great  advantage  the  human  has  over  the  vef;etableT 
Jt  u  the  pmcer  of  leifdire^ion.  The  seed's  choice  is  limited  :  it 
most  struggle  for  life  where  it  happens  to  fall,  and  take  the  soil, 
air,  and  sunlight  as  it  (imls  these  conditions.  Man's  choice  of 
conditions  is  practically  unlimited,  bo  far  as  nature  is  concerned. 
Wherever  there  is  soil  he  can  get  a  living.  He  can  refuse  to 
contribute  his  ol&pHiig  to  swell  that  wretched  mass  of  cheap 
laborers  in  city  slums.  He  can  make  work  and  be  his  own 
employer  if  he  be  heroic  enough  to  pay  the  price  of  liberty. 
But  the  price  of  liberty  is  self-direction,  self  support.  He  does 
not  loM  liberty  by  working  for  an  employer  if  he  conserved  for 
himself  sufSoient  to  enable  him,  at  any  time,  to  choose  his  own 
emplt^er  and  his  own  place  of  abode.  And  he  does  lose  liberty 
just  as  anrely  by  selling  his  power  of  self-direction  to  a  trades 
union  as  to  an  employer. 

In  every  word  he  writes,  Mr.  Burchard  betraj'S  his  longing  for 
impo^ibilities.  His  quarrel  with  society  is  the  quarrel  of  a 
tree  which  wants  to  have  all  the  advantages  both  of  boumllefls 
room  and  of  crowded  company,  and  yet  have  every  memtier  of 
the  densely  overcrowded  forest  have  the  beneAts  which  all  can- 
not share  from  the  very  tiattire  of  densely  overcrowded  places. 
It  is  very  swl  that  nature  hiis  made  such  laws,  but  is  it  any  lew 
hard  to  kick  against  the  pricksT  The  seusible  thing  is  to 
reeogniie  the  pricks,  and  avoid  or  remove  them. 
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Mr.  Burchanit  next  afnumefi  that  I  know  nothlngabout  farmen, 
and  proceeds  to  Hbuw  that  he  does,  by  indicating  oertiun  things 
which  in  his  opinion  make  the  farmer  a  "victim"  of  that  im- 
aginary " comrortahle  and  reiipectable  aocie^"  against  whom 
hiB  fierce  wrath  is  directed.  As  was  to  have  been  expected  from 
a  "  greenliacker,"  Mr.  Burchard  attributes  the  cause  of  tlie 
farmer's  difficulties  to  "fiuancial  legislation  producing  an  appre- 
ciating dollar  and  diminishing  price  of  product  Money  bor- 
rowed to  be  paid  with  wheat  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  bnshel  is 
now  payable  in  wheat  at  fifty  cents  per  buidiel.  A  farm  bought, 
stocked,  and  opeiated,  on  the  scale  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  for 
wheat  is  now  struggling  nnder  a  fifty  cent  product." 

Now  here  we  have  the  value  of  wheat,  and  the  raine  of  a  farm 
and  all  its  stock,  measured  in  money.  Yet  on  page  55S,  Ur. 
Burchard  wheels  round  completely  and  flatly  asserts  that,  "The 
assertion  that  money  is  a  measure  of  value  is  absurd.  Value  is 
a  human  estimation,  to  be  expressed,  not  measured.  Mooey  does 
not  even  facilitate  the  operation  ;  it  has  absolutely  no  connection 
with  it.  Take  one  of  numberless  illustratious — the  valuing  of  a 
horse,  for  example.  .  .  .  The  horse  may  be  worth  an  acre  of 
good  wheat  land  or  a  city  lot ;  a  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  or 
two  hundred  of  corn  ;  it  may  l)e  worth  two  cows,  a  yoke  of  oxen, 
or  fifty  sheep.  .  .  .  All  trade  is  an  exchange  of  equivalenU; 
money  has  become  the  universally  accepted  equivalent ;  this  ex- 
plains the  stoppage  of  trade  under  an  iusufiicient  money  supply; 
it  stops  just  as  cutting  stops  wheu  one  half  the  shears  is  lost" 

But  eveu  Mr.  Burchard  should  be  able  to  comprehend  how 
and  why  it  is  that  money  is  a  measure  of  value,  if  he  will  ask 
himself  what  is  involved  in  his  own  stAtement  that  "  money  has 
become  the  universally  accepted  equivalent"  in  all  exchangee  of 
horses  for  wheat,  or  of  cows  for  sheep,  etc.,  etc  The  word 
"equivalent"  means,  literally,  "that  which  is  equal  in  value  to 
something  else."  I^ow  is  it  not  clear  to  any  reasoning  person 
that  a  thing  must  have  some  value  of  itself  in  order  to  he  equal 
in  value  to  some  other  thing  t  Yet  Mr.  Burchard  declares  tliat 
dollars  do  not  need  to  be  made  of  valuable  material  in  order  to 
have  faloe,  that  "a  money  made  of  paper,  based  upon  DOthiog 
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but  the  nftceasity  to  uae  money,  may  hare  any  ralne  given  to  it 
by  maoipulation  of  the  quantity  available  for  use"  '. 

I  do  not  hope  to  be  able  to  help  &[r.  Burohard  to  discover  hia 
owD  erron  in  regard  to  what  money  is  and  what  it  can  and  oui- 
DOtdo.  A  writer  who  contj^icts  himself  at  every  point,  now 
claiming  that  money  is  the  auiveisally  accepted  equal  in  value 
of  every  other  sort  of  value,  and  then  again  clalnilng  that 
money  doea  not  need  to  have  any  value  in  order  to  be  equal  in 
value  to  the  most  valuable  things  in  trade — sueh  a  writer  is 
beyond  the  hope  of  mental  salvation  until  be  diBcovera  what  it  is 
that  he  is  Baying.  The  proposition  that  "two  plus  two  exjuals 
four,"  is  s  true  proposition,  ondoabtedly.  But  what  has  this 
truth  to  do  with  the  exactly  opposite  statonient  that  a  thing  of 
no  value  is  the  equivalent  of  a  thing  of  valneT 

The  great««l  enemy  civilized  society  still  harbors,  or  has  ever 
entertained,  is  tbU  absurd  fallacy.  It  is  the  parent  of  a  brood 
of  legislative  evils  which  wotk  nothing  bat  evil,  and  that  con- 
tinnaliy.  This  smallpox  of  the  "greenback*'  party  reappears 
in  milder  form  in  the  varioloid  of  the  bimetallists,  who  insist 
that  a  thing  of  less  and  of  fluctuating  value  may  be  forced  into 
a  fixed  partial  equivalence  with  a  thing  of  more  value. 

The  world  of  commerce,  as  I  have  said  before,  needs  a  fixed 
starting  point  in  the  businesH  of  exchange  precisely  as  it  needs  ft 
tinft  in  calculating  number^  a  grain  iu  the  system  of  weights,  or 
an  inch  in  the  system  of  measures.  This  starting  point  is  the 
basis  for  all  calculation  of  value,  and  it  is  just  as  esseutial  to 
have  a  definite  understanding  of  what  its  nature  is,  as  to  have  a 
decided  agreement  in  regard  to  an  inch,  au  ounce,  or  a  bushel. 
The  whole  civilised  world  is  to-day  agreed  that  a  grain  of  gold 
is  a  valuable  thing.  The  wliole  ctvilize<l  world  holds  paper  as 
one  of  its  cheapest  productions.  The  whole  civilized  world  ©on- 
eiders  a  grain  of  silver  as  less  valuable  than  a  graiu  of  gold. 
Gold  is,  therefore,  to-day,  what  may  be  called  a  natural  standard 
of  value.  The  human  race  has  experimented  with,  and  after 
long  experience  has  reject«d  as  lees  fit,  every  other  conceivable 
ol^eet.  The  decision  in  regard  to  gold  Is  a  product  of  mental 
evolution  :  it  is  a  case  of  the  snrvival  of  the  fittest.    IjOglslation 
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has  not  brought  about  thin  restilt :  for  IvgutlatiOD  had  done  erery- 
thing  poesiblfi  to  hinder  it,  until  the  uuiversal  estiuiatloa  of  a 
grain  of  ^Id  as  superior  for  the  basin  or  the  monetary  system 
forced  legislators  to  record  such  reealt. 

To  try  to  reverse  this  univenral  decision  by  eSbrtH  to  substi- 
ttite  paper  in  like  going  bock  to  the  days  when  society  had  do 
fixed  standards  for  weigbta  and  meiaanreii.  It  i«  a  socially  con- 
fusing and  wholly  foolish  HUd  tnjuriona  process.  The  "green- 
back ''  people  Buffer  from  a  delusion  that  the  stoppage  of  trade 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  money  supply.  If  this  assumption 
were  true,  trade  would  be  more  brisk  where  the  supply  is 
greatest,  and  would  proport  ionatWy  lunguisli  where  the  per 
capita  supply  of  money  is  lowest :  trade  would  l>e  most  flourish- 
ing at  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  nations  were  laoBt 
carefVil  to  keep  their  own  money  within  their  own  realm,  and 
least  flouriahing  wheu  nations  allowed  money  to  flow  in  and  oat 
as  it  would,  without  let  or  hindrance. 

As  a  matter  of  indisputable  fact,  when  we  examine  the 
natioas  of  tlie  world,  we  And  that  the  poorer  or  the  more 
ignorant  the  people  of  a  country,  the  greater  is  their  propor- 
tdon  of  money  to  commerce,  while  the  more  enlightened  and 
prosperous  the  nation,  the  smaller  ia  their  proportion  of  money 
to  commoroe.  Russia,  for  iostaiioe,  has  152  millions  (poundi 
sterling)  of  money  to  120  millions  (pounds  sterling)  of  com- 
merce. But  Great  Britain  finds  it  necessary  to  hare  hot  185 
millions  of  money  to  KTO  millions  of  commerce.  Italy  has  105 
millions  of  money  to  IHI  of  oouimeroe,  while  Germany  ueedx  but 
150  mllliona  of  money  Co  330  of  commerce.  Spain  and  Portugal 
have  68  millions  of  money  to  53  millions  of  commerce,  but 
Austria  has  only  82  of  money  to  128  of  commerce. 

That  which  the  farmer  needs  is  not  a  greater  money  supply  by 
the  government,  but  better  banking  focitities  for  the  distnbn- 
tlon  of  our  already  more  than  ample  snppl}.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter if  wheat  is  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  if  the  farmer  can  now  get  the 
same  quantity  of  other  necessaries  of  life  for  fifty  cents,  as  ho 
formerly  had  to  pay  a  dollar  and  a  half  for.  If,  with  our  vaat 
improvements  in  machinery,  in  power  of  prodaction,  and  in 
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&cility  of  distribndoa,  all  manaiactinred  goods  are  high  in  price, 
while  farm  prodncta  alone  are  low,  he  moat  indeed  be  a  stupid 
&rmer  who  cannot  sometime  discover  the  luifkimees  of  a  system 
which  tralstets  up  prices  for  one  favored  class.  It  is  neither 
high  prices  nor  low  prices  which  make  a  conntry  a  desirable  or 
ondesirable  place  of  residence.  The  injury  comes  in  the  legisla- 
tive interference  which  protects  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  by  giving  the  few  control  of  the  market.  Onr  present 
tari£f  compels  the  farmer  to  sell  in  the  cheapest  and  bny  in  the 
dearest  market  As  long  as  his  ideal  of  civilization  remains 
that  avowed  by  Mr.  Bnrchard,  that  is,  the  elimination  of  the 
nataral  freedom  of  natural  creatures,  I  do  not  see  how  any 

earthly  plan  can  help  him. 

Ellen  Battelle  Dieteick. 


ARE  THE  NEW  UNITED  STATES  BONDS  VOIDABLE? 

BY  A.  O.  HOUSTOX, 

IT  CERTAINLY  is  a  question  of  great  moment  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  whether  or  not  the  secretary  of  the  treostiry, 
under  existiug  laws,  has  ii  right  to  increase  the  public  debt,  not 
only  for  pnrpoaes  of  redemption,  bat  to  pay  tlie  corrent  ex- 
penses of  the  government. 

Senator  Sherman,  while  secretary  of  the  treasury,  claimed  ant! 
exercised  a  right  to  sell  bonds  for  the  former  parpose,  and  the 
prefient  secretary  has  In  effect  claimed  and  ezerdaed  a  right  to 
sell  bonds  for  the  latter  purpose.  Was  the  act  of  Secretary 
Carlisle  aloue  Illegal,  or  were  both  acts  in  violation  of  law  T 

To  determine  these  qaestious  it  is  necessary  to  properly  oon- 
Btrue  portions  of  two  acts  of  Coagresa — the  ResomptioD  act  of 
1875,  and  the  Act  of  1S78,  modifying  it 

The  only  provisions  of  thoee  acts  bearing  upon  tlie  qaestiona 
•re  here  set  ont,  as  follows : 

Act  of  1875  : 

Section  3,—"  That  Section  6IT7  of  the  Revised  SlatuUs,  llmlllng  th» 
Bggregnlc  Kmouut  of  cireulnlinK  iii>tM»f  nntkinul  liunklng  tuwocUtlotiiii. 
be  aiid  is  hereby  repealed,  nud  each  ezlstins;  banklii);  assoelallon  may 
Inereoso  its  oiroulatinf{  iiutvn  in  uivordaaco  with  eKUtlng  tavr,  wilboui 
reapect  to  9»iA  aggregiiU-  limit ;  mid  now  hnnkinii  m«odatioiu  mar  h* 
orKniiIzed  in  aeeordnnce  with  exUlliis  taw,  without  mpect  to  aald 
nggregnte  limit ;  and  Ihf  proviiiluti  of  luw  tnr  the  witbdtawal  and  re- 
dUtrlbulion  or  national  l>ank  currency  muong  the  servral  statt*  and 
territorieM  is  hereliy  rejiealed. 

"  And  whenever  nnd  nn  oft*'ii  o«  clrculatlDx  itotmi  shiill  br  b«tm)  to 
au>-  Huch  banking  aaMciatlou,  ao  Inoreaalng  its  capital  or  drculaUng 
notes,  or  »>  newly  ortptnkrd  aji  nforeKOld,  It  khall  be  the  duly  of  tlw 
•eoret&Ty  of  the  treasury  <o  redeem  the  teffal  teiuicr  tMted  Slatea  nolt* 
<n  fjccfm  only  <if  poO,oao,ooo  (o  ihi;  araouiil  of  80  [ler  cent  of  the  aura  of 
national  bank  iiiif««  m  l«suc<l  In  nny  siieb  bimkinic  awociAlion,  a* 
nroreauid,  and  to  ooutinue  auch  redempliuu  aa  auob  clrcuUtlng  noUa 
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ftre  leauotl  until  tbtire  ■linll  be  ouIsUiikUii);  ihe  sum  of  t-'iOOfOOO.OOO  of 
such  letral  tender  Unlt^n]  Btatea  iiolott,  niid  no  more. 

"  Ami  1)11  mill  afli-r  the  Hrai  day  of  Jnnuary,  lS7i>,  the  secretiiry  of  lh« 
trc4i*Hry  shtill  rrrlcm  In  cnin  Ihn  Vnttrd  miitr*  trgnl  trnd'r  tiair*  Iken 
oiitttandiiif/,  OH  their  pivsentntlon  for  redemption  at  the  ofHce  of  th« 
itwiHlniit  trcjuiun-r  nf  th«  United  StBtc-*,  in  llie  oily  of  New  Vork,  In 
euma  of  not  tes§  than  ^50.  And  lo  enttljje  the  Hecretnry  (o  pr<-i>ttr<'  iind 
provide  for  tin;  rtilempfion  In  ihis  not  aulhoriKwl  or  rer|ulred,  A*'  U 
herttjj/  cmpouvrcd  to  i*tuf,  »til,  anil  tlUpnf.  o/,  nt  not  Kiu  tluuj  par  in 
wrfn,  e)tb«r  of  lh«  description  of  bond*  of  the  United  Slnt««,  dwtcribed 
In  the  ii«t  of  Congress  ii{ipiTivi>(l  July  14,  ISTO,  entitled,  etc.,  .  .  la  ttie 
extent  neeeMxirj/  fo  c^trrj/  thi»  act  into  /ull  f^cet,  nnd  lo  >uc  tfu;  jyrorixdn 
Ihrriv^for  the  purpoteii  nforetaUt." 

Act  Of  1878 : 

"Th«t  from  utiii  lifter  tlie  pimnge  of  tbin  uct  it  oliall  not  be  lawful  for 
theeecretary  of  the  treasury  or  other  officer  under  him  to  cj»n*i'l  or  n> 
llrt!  Hiiy  more  of  the  United  Htatoe  legnl  lender  uoUel  And  when  any 
of  t»i4l  not«8  tnny  l>r  rtfU'in'-d  or  reccivixl  into  the  trt'iwiiry  under  any 
IftW  ftom  any  Buuree  whatever,  and  fihall  heloni^  to  the  United  Stnten 
ttivy  thall  not  If.  rffirrd,  mnifllrd,  or  ilmirciffnl,  but  they  ftball  be 
refMfKd  and  paid  out  again  and  kept  In  circulation.'' 

The  eectioD  taken  frow  the  Resumption  act  of  18'5,  it  is  aeeo, 
provides  for  the  redemptioo  of  the  legal  tender  notes  in  excew 
of  8300,000,000.  There  were  at  that  time  about  §375,000,000  of 
theae  notes  in  circolation.  The  redemption  of  this  escesa  nras 
to  begin  at  once,  and  "on  and  after  the  first  tlay  of  January, 
1S79  "  tlie  secreUry  was  to  "  redeem  in  coin  the  United  States 
legal  tender  notea  then  oidttandinff.^' 

The  word  "redeem"  is  twice  used  in  the  Act  of  I8T5,  and 
evidently  meana  "to  pay  and  cancel."  The  secretary  placed 
that  conettriicUon  upon  it  nnd  did  pay  and  did  cancel  and 
destroy  the  legal  tender  currency  until  it  was  reduced  to  about 
•346,000,000,  when  the  Act  of  IS'S  was  passed.  If  "redeem" 
meant  to  pay  and  cancel  in  the  first  dauise  under  which  the 
secretary  ncte<l,  it  mnat  also  have  the  same  meaning  in  the  last 
clause  because  the  context  does  not  t«ud  to  vary  its  meatiing. 

Wliat  then  was  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  18781  Did  it  put  a 
Btop  lo  the  redemption  of  legal  tender  notes  T  The  act  iisca  the 
■word  "redeemed"  saying:  "When  any  of  said  notes  may  be 
redeemed  ....  they  shall  not  be  retired,  cancelled,  or 
destroyed,  bnt  they  shall  be  reissued  and  paid  ont  again  and 
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kept  in  circnlatioti."  Tbe  word  hero  then  hai  evidently  a 
oircu  inscribed  meaaing,  and  different  from  that  which  it  has  in 
the  Act  of  1875 ;  and,  altlioagh  redemption  ia  only  indirectlf 
reforred  to,  it  re(!Ogui2«s  it  a«  a  oontinuing  process.  It  does  not 
aaf  it  shall  cease,  but  says  it  shall  stop  short  of  cancellation. 
The  word  "redeeiii©*!,"  then,  iu  the  Act  of  l8;s,  mast  mean 
payment  vithout  canceUation. 

Tbe  Grst  effect  of  this  act,  therefore,  \s  to  stop  cancellation  ; 
but  leaves  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  pay  thc«u  notes  when 
presented  iiitiict.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  Jenoary,  1ST9, 
tbe  notes  mast  be  paid  when  presented,  bnt  not  cancelled  or  re- 
tired. 

But  the  act  goes  farther  and  says  these  paid  notes  "  shall  be  i 
reii^ued  and  paid  out  again  nud  kept  In  circulation." 

Xow  the  question  arises,  What  is  the  effect  of  this  payment 
ftnd  reissue  T  Without  doubt  it  Is  the  destruction  of  tbe  old 
contract  and  tlie  creation  of  a  new  contract.  The  payment  of 
the  note  satislies  the  debt  of  which  the  note  is  the  evidence  and 
security,  and  if  the  same  paper  be  reissned  and  accepted  it  be- 
comes the  evidence  and  security  of  another  contract — a  contract 
which  ttad  no  existence  prior  to  the  reixHue  and  acceptance. 
Can  this  reissued  note,  then,  be  paid  or  redeemed  under  tbe 
present  law  t  By  no  means.  Becaose  the  law  says  the  secretary 
shall  redeem  "the  United  States  legal  tender  notes  tKet\  otit- 
ilanding" — that  is,  outstanding  on  Uie  first  day  of  January,  1679. 

Some  have  maintained  that  the  treasury  under  the  law  as  sM 
out  above  had  the  usual  poweis  of  a  bank  of  issue  and  could  re- 
deem or  pay  and  reissue  the  same  noU»  continually.  But  a 
treasury  is  not  a  bank  and  can  through  the  secretary  exercise 
only  the  powers  which  are  given  to  it  by  tbe  law  Btrictly  con. 
strued.  Banks  of  iasue  uuder  the  usual  charters  have  not  only 
the  right  to  issue  the  i>aid  note  as  the  security  of  a  new  contract, 
which  it  is,  and  pay  it  wheu  presented,  but  to  make  new  tssoes, 
new  not  only  as  to  contract  bnt  also  as  to  evidence  and  secarity. 
Under  such  a  construction  the  secretary  might  infer  U>e  power 
to  increase  the  non-interest  Itearing  debt  of  tbe  United  States  in- 
definitely.    But  under  a  strict  construction  of  the  law,  the  secre- 
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tor;  of  the  treasary  has  only  the  power  to  redeem  or  pay  a  cer- 
taiD  number  of  notes  that  were  outstandiD;;  on  th«  fiist  day  of 
Jftnnary,  1870. 

The  non- profess ioual  reader  may  thiuk  this  interpretation 
technical,  still  if  it  is  logical  and  correct  tt  is  law  and  must  be 
obeyed.  To  show  the  importance  of  ttie  principle  involved  I 
am  constrained  to  quote  the  following  paragraph,  from  Che  opin- 
ion of  Chief  Justice  Gibaon  in  Jimes  us.  Johnson,  3  Wall  and  Serg, 
(Pimn.)  p.  27G,  It  Is  not  offered  as  a  c*se  directly  in  point  hut 
as  shedding  mncb  light  from  a  side  window  upon  a  question 
often  difficult  and  i>erplexiug. 

The  (%ief  Justice  said :  "  There  is  a  8ul>stantial  distinction 
.  ,  .  Iwtween  cases  of  extingtiishmeut  by  merger  of  the  se- 
curity, and  cases  of  extinguishment  by  satisfaction  of  the  debt. 
In  the  first  of  them  tlie  original  security  is  cstiuguished  but  the 
debt  remains  ;  iu  the  second  the  debt  as  well  as  the  security  is 
«xtinguistied,'' 

The  conolnsiou  therefore  is  that  Senator  Sherman,  then  secre- 
tary of  the  treasary,  had  the  right  in  the  exercise  of  a  reasona- 
ble discretion  to  sell  United  States  bonds  "to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  carry  this  act  into  full  effect  and  to  use  tbe  proceeds 
thereof  for  the  purposes  afoi'esald  ■' — tJiat  is — "  to  redeem  in 
«oin  the  United  States  legal  tender  notes  then  ontstanding." 

If  the  object  of  the  Act  of  1S78  hud  l>eeu  to  stop  payment  iu 
coin  of  these  notes,  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  enact 
that  the  secretary  should  not  redeem  or  pay  them  in  coin.  But 
the  act  said  only  that  he  should  not  "cancel  or  retire''  them. 
The  reason  no  doubt  why  payment  was  uot  prohibited  was  be- 
cause such  an  enactment  would  have  been  deemed  repudiation. 
The  only  object  of  the  Act  of  1878  was  to  prevent  any  fartlier 
contraction  of  the  currency  by  destruction  of  legal  tender  notea. 

Accordingly,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  sold  Ixmdsaud  piled 
up  ID  tbe  treasury  990,000,000  in  gold.  The  result  has  shown 
It  was  a  great  mistake  as  to  the  amount  of  ooln  needed,  and  that 
tbe  principal  incentive  to  presentation  for  redemption  was  taken 
away  as  soou  as  (he  secretary  was  directed  to  "reissue''  the 
note& 
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The  next  step  in  tJie  coarse  of  the  ar^menC  follows  iDeTitablj* 
— that  tbis  fand  of  $90,000,000  can  only  be  used  for  the  parpoaee 
for  which  it  was  created  by  law,  ur/«««  Ui«  pretent  or  any  sncceecl- 
ing  secretary  of  the  treasury  siuill  deem  Ike  discretioH  e-xerviard  by 
the  fomter  tccreUirj/  unrt'OionaMe,  and  la  the  exercise  of  his  own 
discretion  reduce  the  fund  to  a  point  where  it  will  be  safScient 
"for  the  purposes  aforestiid."  Secretary  Sherman  could  liAve 
created  a  fund  of  9100,000,000  or  950,000,000  as  be  thought  best. 
During  bis  admluistratioQ  of  the  ofQce  be  could  have  reduced 
the  fund  if  he  found  it  larger  than  neoetsary ;  and  Secretary 
Oarlisle  In  the  exercise  of  the  same  discretionary  power  has  the 
same  right.  It  would  be  a  strange  proposition  to  maiotain  that  a 
secretary  could  bind  his  successor  iu  the  exercise  of  a  power  dia- 
cretionary  and  adhering  in  the  office  where  the  execution  of  the 
power  vests  no  rights  in  third  parties.  True,  this  fund  has  beeo 
created  "for  the  purposes  aforesaid,"  but  if  the  "pnrpoaefi"  no 
longer  require,  it  vau  by  the  direction  of  the  secretary  be  carried 
—a  part  of  it  or  all  of  it — into  the  general  fnnd  of  the  treasary. 

80,  while  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  Secretary  Carlisle,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion,  had  the  right  to  reduce  the 
reserve  fund  to  the  esteut  deemed  proper  by  himself,  sdU  no 
one  would  suppose  that  a  wise  discretion  would  lend  him  to 
reduce  it  in  order  that  he  might  reidore  it,  because  he  has  no  ri^t 
to  reduce  it  except  upou  the  ground  that  it  is  larger  than  neoes- 
sary  "for  the  purposes  aforesaid."  If  the  fund  had  proved  in- 
anfSoient,  the  secretary  would  have  bad  the  right  to  add  to  It 
under  the  law,  but  the  jngglery  of  an  attempt  to  take  away 
with  one  hand  and  restore  with  the  other  would  certainly  call 
forth  the  enjoining  power  of  a  court  baring  Jnrisdiction  if  the 
question  were  properly  presented. 

This  diacossion,  it  seems,  makes  apparent  that  the  discretion- 
ary power  given  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  a  dangerous 
power ;  that  in  order  to  give  the  treasury  the  right  to  redeem 
the  legal  U-uder  notes  of  the  United  States  as  often  as  they  may 
be  presented,  additional  legislation  is  netscGury ;  aod  that  the 
bonds  lately  issued  by  Secretary  Carlisle  are  voidable. 

A.   C   HOL'STOS. 


WHAT  AILS  INTER-AMERICAN  COMMERCE? 


BY  KITRT  VOy   8TAUFKX. 


THE  United  States  imports  from  the  countries  of  Outral  and 
South  America  merchandise  (mostly  tropical  prodDCts)  to 
more  than  twice  the  value  of  what  they  export,  notwithstand- 
ing the  iact  that  these  ooDntries  are  heavy  oonsnmers  of  maaa- 
factured  goods  of  various  kinds.  Europe  has  the  supremacy  in 
the  markets  of  Central  and  South  America,  a  fact  which  has 
been  attributed  iu  this  country  in  part  to  the  Europeans  under- 
selling  the  Americans,  and  iu  pait  to  the  antipathy  of  the 
Southern  nations  against  the  Americans,  the  results  of  tho 
alleged  machinations  and  intrigues  of  the  jealous  Europeans. 
The  remedial  agencies  applied  were  calculated  to  lead  to  a  cure. 
But  neither  reciprocity  treaties  nor  tariff  stipnlationi^  whatever 
their  own  intriusic  or  pecular  merits  or  demerits  may  be,  have 
availed.  The  Pau-Americau  Congress,  so  auspiciously  usheied 
in,  has  also  ended  in  failure.  So  there  must  be  something  else 
amiss  somewhere.  The  disparagement  of  mutual  trade  relations 
undoubtedly  exists,  but  the  surmised  sources,  which  have  lieea 
held  as  responsible  so  far,  may  not  have  been  the  real  ones. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  native  anti- 
pathy (to  put  it  mildly)  against  Americans  throughout  the 
countries  of  Central  and  South  America.  The  feeling  exists,  is 
an  indirect  foctor,  and  must  be  reckoned  with.  Who  is  re- 
sponsible for  itt 

Xow,  it  so  happens  that  the  Southern  conutries  have  ever 

been  the  favorite  fields  of  operation  for  unprincipled  adventurers 

and  scouudrels  of  every  sort,  from  the  United  States,  who  have 

been   exceedingly   numerous  at   times,  and  have  succeeded  in 

I  making  the  American  name  an  uncomplimentary  byword.      Any 

I         intelligent  and  observant  person  having  traveled  extensively  in 
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tlie  Soutb  AuiericoQ  countries  will  hare  had  some  opponaoity 
of  verifying  thia  statemenr.  There  are  Amorican  retUdenU 
wbo  are  hlglily  refl|)ected  by  tlie  natives,  but  I  aui  very  Borry  to 
ear  that  they  form  the  iniuority  :  aa  to  the  majority  of  American 
oojouriiera  and  travelers,  it  must  be  said,  that  they  possess  a 
phenomenal  ability  of  giving  oSense  to  the  sensitive  Sootlienien 
by  their  lack  of  tact  and  discretion  in  public  and  private  aifaira. 
They  make  the  grievous  mistake  of  holding  the  middle  and 
upper  clashes  in  the  Southern  countries  as  not  better  in  point  of 
civilization  than  the  peons  (serfe),  while,  in  fact,  edacation  and 
culture  among  the  well -to  do  are  of  a  high  order  and  not  sur- 
passed even  in  this  country.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
political  shortcomings.  Nothing  is  more  abhorred  in  those 
•countries  than  impoliteness,  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
politeness  is  universal  among  rich  aud  poor,  bigli  and  low. 
To  an  American  tlie  time  spent  in  exchanging  polite  phrases 
upou  any  and  ail  occasions  is  often  very  trying  I  will  admit,  bat 
it  is  the  one  custom  that  the  native  holds  supreme,  and  any  io- 
fraction  of  which  be  couaidoisa  pergonal  iusalt.  The  American 
may  not  dream  of  slighting  auyt>ody  intentionally,  neverilieleas, 
his  native  brWM]neuess  and  impatience  may  got  the  best  of  him. 
and  then  the  damage  is  done.  The  Europeans  ore  much  more 
cautions  in  this  respect,  and  also  better  prepared,  becaoM 
ceremonious  politeness  is  practiced,  to  a  greater  extent,  In  their 
home  countries  than  in  the  United  States,  in  the  United  8tatM 
business  is  generally  held  to  be  independent  of  the  oommon 
civilities  of  social  life,  and  snbject  only  to  the  bare  neceetitdee 
of  personal  att«ution  ;  it  is  otherwise  iu  the  Soiitheni  coantriea. 
There  business  is  carried  on,  flavored  with  civility  and  ooortesy, 
and  no  one  need  expect  to  succeed  unless  he  can  be  likewise 
civil  and  courteous. 

Auotlier  American  custom,  which  is  giercelved  In  visitors  from 
this  ooantry,  is  making  a  very  bad  impreoaion  on  the  nations 
-of  the  .South,  aud  that  is  the  fr«o  and  easy  ftishion  of  social 
intercourse  l>etween  mfliiil)ers  of  opposite  sex  (especially  nn- 
married  ones),  accepted  as  a  matter  ofoourae  in  the  nnitwl 
States.    Americans,  not  aware  of  the  peouUanties  of  the  people. 
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and  carrying  themselves  as  they  do  at  home,  are  therefore  likely 
to  be  misuDdersUKKl,  and  Uieir  mauiiera  hold  to  be  DOtbiDg 
flhort  of  scandalous.  So.  take  it  all  in  all,  there  is  some  show  of 
nauon  for  the  atartliug  Mexioao  saying  about  the  Aiiiericaus: 
"Los  hombres  son  min  honory  lot  utiijeres  son  sin  juidor"  (the  tuen 
are  without  honor  and  the  women  are  nithout  shame).  The 
combination  of  d«plonil)le  cireum»taures  that  has  made  such  a 
Baying  possible,  which  has  l^ecouie  in  time  a  popular  proverb 
spread  farther  than  Oeutral  America,  cannot  fail  to  have  pro- 
duced some  effect  on  the  mutual  commercial  relations. 

Thii8  it  will  appear,  that  the  Americaus  have  mainly  them- 
selves U>  blame  that  an  antipathy  exists  against  them.  It  1» 
nothing  short  of  »illiuei<>s  to  charge  the  Europeans  with  being  re- 
Bponsible  for  the  existence  of  said  feeling,  because  it  would  pre- 
suppose concerted  action  on  their  part  against  the  Americans, 
an  eventuality  which  is  entirely  oat  of  question,  when  it  ia  con- 
sidered that  their  own  interests  are  anything  but  identical. 
They  have  enough  to  do  with  themselves. 

The  feeling  of  antipathy  though  is  by  no  means  the  most  diffi. 
cult  matter  to  deal  with.  I  have  treated  first  of  this  minor  ill, 
because  it  has  been  rightly  recognized  as  an  ill  by  everybody 
ooucerned,  though  according  to  my  findings  it  is  attributed  to 
the  wrong  source.  But  here  all  further  similarity  end.<«.  I  re- 
ject as  totally  spurious  the  allegation,  that  the  Europeans  are  to 
blame  for  the  exi&liog  state  through  their  underselling  the 
Americans  and  conspiring  to  keep  them  out  of  the  markets  ol 
Central  and  South  America. 

The  moat  eerions  and  most  far-reaching  of  all  ailings  of  inter- 
American  commerce  is  "the  nnwiUingness  of  American  producers 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  ttie  wants,  likes,  and  dislikes  of 
foreign  consumers."  In  order  to  show  how  deep-seated  this  de- 
fect is  ingrained  in  the  American  people,  I  will  call  attention  to 
the  following  facts.  Germany  and  Russia  in  the  year  1893  car- 
ried on  a  tarifl",  or  commercial,  war.  Germany  is  a  heavy  con- 
sumer of  rye,  and,  not  growing  enough  of  this  staple  graiu,  has 
to  make  good  the  shortage  by  importing  rye,  and  has  relied  so  far 
I         mostly  on  Buseia.    It  could  not  do  so  then  on  account  of  the  pro- 
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taibitory  tans'.  Uere  waa  a  good  opportanity  for  the  prodncers 
of  grain  ia  the  United  Statai  to  acquire  an  excellent  market  for 
their  own  snrpluB.  The  opportunity  was  clearly  seen,  bat  it 
WAS  not  exploited.  I  have  taken  particniar  pains  to  sift  this 
matter  uid  have  carefully  and  persistently  penised  to  that  intent 
fifty  of  the  leading  American  newspapers.  Every  one  of  them 
commented  upon  the  subject,  but  not  oueof  tliem  drew  ihe  logical 
dedaotion  and  gave  rational  advice.  Three  among  the  natnber, 
in  elaborate  editorials,  coutontod  themselves  with  saying  that 
the  American  farmers  conld  never  have  a  better  chance  to  get  a 
market  for  their  productH ;  further  than  that  they  did  not  go. 
But  forty-aeven  out  of  the  fifty  new^jtapera  oongratalated  them- 
Mlves  and  the  country  on  the  t-xcellent  chauoe  of  oi>ening  a 
market  iu  Germany  for  the  American  Bnrplus  coru  and  cornmeall 
And  thin  in  face  of  the  fact,  that  Indian  com,  thoagh  known 
and  grown  to  Home  small  extent,  but  sufficient  for  all  home  de- 
mands in  Germany,  in  there  looked  upon  unfavorably  by  the 
large  majority  of  people  !  These  papers  must  have  been  aware 
of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  for  years  by  American  agenta 
to  create  a  market  iu  that  country  for  Indian  oom,  efforts  which 
have  met  with  indiflereut  success  so  far.  Not  one  of  these  lead- 
iug  newspapers  advised  the  growing  of  rye  for  a  market  which 
would  have  been  a  sure  and  permanent  one  if  properly  looked 
after.  It  wa»  rye  which  Germany  wanted  and  not  coru.  The 
United  States  deliberately  let  slip  a  golden  opportonity,  the 
Datiubiau  couutries  instead  improved  it.* 

The  strange  attitude  of  tlie  pre«i  in  the  afbreaaid  matter  finds 
its  exact  cotuterpart  iu  the  one  maintained  by  the  Antcricaii  uian- 
ufactniers  and  merchants  in  relation  to  the  marketii  of  Oentral 
and  t^outh  America.  The  Kuropeans  there  studiously  try  to 
keep  always  iu  accord  with  popular  demands  in  trade,  they 
never  seek  to  foist  nudesired  goods  upon  unwilling  customers. 
They  never  rush  things,  but  build  up  their  trade  carefully  and 
cautiously ;  one  of  the  main  points  securing  them  commercial 
supremacy  is  the  custom  of  giving  long-time  credits — in  short 


*Th«v  taaj  Unve  been  nvrnpappn  lhii(ir««l«(l   Uic  malwr  MDUbly,  litit  I  an  DtiL 
KWIUC  of  It. 
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they  are  mastere  of  the  art  and  acieaoe  of  comment.  Who«v«r 
has  had  oocaaioo  to  get  an  iosigbt  iuto  the  methods  of  Amerinau 
buflines!!  men  in  the  toarketB  ia  qaeetion  will  know  that  they  arc 
apt  to  be  Just  the  reverse  of  those  I  tiave  described.  Then  aIho 
it  most  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  soathern  conntries  depend  for 
tbeir  materia]  developnient  very  largely  ou  outside  money, 
which  is  aapplied  almost  exclosively  by  Europe  and  secures  it  a 
so  mooh  stronger  basis  for  its  trade.  All  of  this  goes  to  show 
that  the  Europeans  would  not  be  the  shrewd  traders  they  are, 
should  they  fail  to  improve  the  opportnnities  which  the  Ameri- 
cans Chemselvea  are  lustrumental  in  maintaining.  There  is  no 
necessity  whatever  for  them  to  stoop  to  any  dishonorable  means, 
to  break  down  American  competition,  nor  can  the  charge  of  nn* 
derselling  hold  good,  for  the  simple  reason  that  American  ex- 
porters compete  witii  the  Europeans  in  the  latter's  own  home 
markets  ;  why,  then,  should  they  not  be  able  to  do  so  in  the 
southern  countries  of  this  continent,  except  it  be  for  the  reasons 
I  have  Bet  forth  t  For  however  good  or  superior  American 
articles  may  be  for  use  in  this  country,  or  to  a  measure  in 
Europe,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  such  should  also  be 
the  case  in  the  southern  countries.  International  trade  is  car* 
ried  on  down  there  strictly  under  conditions  of  competition  ;  the 
successful  trader  will  therefore,  other  things  being  equal,  always 
be  he  who  knows  best  how  to  please. 

AH  the  evidence  adduced  so  far  goes  to  show  that,  the  diffi- 
culties the  Americans  labor  under  are  in  large  niCEisure  self- 
imposed,  and  are  capable  of  being  avoided  or  eliminated,  with 
the  possible  exception  perhaps,  that  the  financial  strength  of 
American  business  circles  may  not  yet  suffice  or  be  free  to  cope 
with  their  European  competitors  successfnlly  in  that  respect. 
In  this  latter  case,  then,  my  former  judgment  will  have  to  be 
materially  modified,  provided  of  course  that  the  other  causes  be 
removed. 

The  American  government  is  also  responsible  to  some  degree 
for  the  present  state  of  affairs.  American  manufacturers  and 
merchants  rely  for  their  information  regarding  foreign  markets 
to  some  extent  on  consolar  reports.    The  officials  sent  oat  by 
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the  Unitetl  States  as  diplomats  attcl  codsuIb  are  many  times  very 
capable  ami  iatelUgeuI  men,  biit  often  the  reverse.  Can  any- 
body imagine  a  more  etn^Riotm  and  anpardonable  folly,  tlian 
the  puttiui;  of  inei)  in  the  foreign  eerrioe  of  the  nation  without 
regard  to  special  fitneas,  simply  because  they  hare  rendered  ih» 
party  in  pOH-<'r  !<x»iie  <|uestioiiiible  services?  Does  it  not  happen 
frequently  that  such  an  individual  gets  into  trouble  throogh  his 
partiB»D  habit  of  taking  sides  in  foreign  contentions,  when  he 
ought  to  hold  strictly  aloof  t  The  damage  likely  to  result  from 
»uoh  intermeddling  is  simply  beyond  calculation  and  often  be- 
yond repair.  That  a  man,  who  is  absolutely  ignorant  of  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  manners  of  a  people  to  which  he  is  sent, 
must  lie  greatly  handicapped,  goes  without  furtbnr  elut>oration. 
After  be  may  have  fauiiliarixed  himself  with  his  duties,  political 
destiny  may  have  his  successor  ready,  and  so  the  round  of  mis- 
representation goes  on  and  on.  The  foreign  service,  princi* 
pally  the  consular  one,  ought  to  remodeled  upon  sensible  bnsi* 
ness  methods,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  As  to  the  United 
States  consuls,  nobody  expects  them  to  act  as  commercial  drum- 
mers, but  they  should  be  well-informed  advisers.  They  are  to 
be  watchful  of  the  commercial  intcrv^ts  primarily.  U'hy,  then, 
should  not  the  commercial  bodies  of  the  country  have  some  say 
in  the  premises  T 

The  best  way  to  remedy  the  existing  unhealthy  state  of  inter- 
American  commerce,  is  for  American  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants to  adopt,  as  far  or  feasible,  the  methods  of  their  European 
competitors,  and  then  strike  out  with  the  experience  so  gained, 
but  on  independent  lines.  It  would  be  well,  for  instance,  to  es- 
tablish branch  depots  in  the  principal  trade  centers,  in  charge  of 
gentlemanly  representatives  who  should  poflsece,  aside  from  ster- 
ling btuiuess  ability,  the  necessary  qualifications  to  live  down 
the  prevailing  prejudice.  These  depots  oonld  at  the  same  tinu 
be  places  where  the  lust  practical  finishing  touches  could  be 
given  to  those  who  wanted  to  choose  a  mercantile  vocation  in 
the  respective  branches  and  fields.  The  real  technical,  linguistic, 
and  other  foundations  ought  to  be  always  laid  in  this  countiy  ; 
that  is  what  the  commercial  colleges  ought  to  be  for.     Experi- 


WHAT  AILS  INTER-AMBBICAS  COMMEBCEt  ess- 
ence in  store  and  ooontiiig  room  is  novadaya  qaite  insnfficient  to 
prodace  a  perfect  merchant,  vho  Toold  be  eervioeable  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  I  think  it  nnneceaaary  to  make  any  fnrtlier 
remarks  on  the  case;  what  I  have  said  onght  to  be  plain  to- 
everybody  and  carries  with  it  its  own  import.  If  the  Ameri- 
cans always  act  according  to  this  Bpeclfio  observation  "that  the 
manner  uid  matter  of  traffic  must  always  fit  the  market,"  and 
bear  in  mind  in  general  the  "  Golden  Bnle,"  than  which  there  i» 
no  better,  then  their  aaoendency  in  the  markets  of  Central  and 
Soath  America  will  materialize  in  due  time. 

KuBT  Von  Staufen, 
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JIY  WILLIAM   KNAPP,  OF  THE  DBKITUI  BAB. 

BT  WTrA.T  occult  cAUAeft  or  overt  act  was  the  panic  of  1S93 
precipitated  upon  the  couiitry,  aud  what  ia  its  iiit«rpr«ta* 
tion  as  it  iMtssCA  iu  review  before  os  1 

At  the  oateet,  let  a  few  axiomatic  truths  be  stated.  National 
prosperity  or  adversity  has  its  origin,  primarily,  from  mone- 
tary aud  Snancial  coaditiona  more  than  from  all  other  sonrceA. 
TarifiH  raiae  revennes  upon  diCTerenl  theories,  and  are  exterior 
and  local  in  their  efi'ects ;  bnt  a  sudden  change  to  a  dearer  and 
ever  appreciating  monetary  standard  of  value«i,  creates  conster- 
nation and  panic  in  hnsiness  affaint.  In  measuring  qniuitity  and 
length,  the  same  result  follows  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
boshel  or  by  leDgtbening  the  yard  stick.  A  quick  withdrawal 
of  currency  from  actual  circulation  caasiM  a  monetary  Btria- 
geucy,  and,  if  of  sufficient  amount,  caoaea  a  sharp  panic.  A 
gradual  monetary  contraction  will  alao  create  a  falling  makM 
and  continuing  bad  tdmes. 

Kotice  the  industrial  condiUoo  of  Kngland.  Silver  wu 
demouetiTed  In  1816,  and  trw  trade  has  long  been  the  obntinate 
policy.  For  the  past  twenty  yean,  at  least,  times  have  been  un- 
interruptedly bad,  and  are  growing  worse.  In  18S5,  Mr. 
Alfred  Wallace,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  writer,  gave  as  reaaona  for 
bad  times  in  England  the  following  :  "Foreign  loans  ;  incr^AW 
of  war  expenses ;  rural  depopulation ;  pauperism  in  England 
and  Ireland  ;  agricultural  depression  ;  increase  of  milllonalrts ; 
speculation  and  finance,  and  adulterations  and  dishonesty." 
The  final  report  of  the  Boyal  Coinniisgion,  ap|K>inted  to  Investi- 
gate the  causes  of  the  depression  in  trades  aud  indostrien  in 
England,  made  In  December,  lt<$ti,  gives,  in  oonnectioa  with 
some  of  the  above  reasons,  the  following :  *'  Tbe  protective 
tarifib  of  so  uu^uy  foreign  countries." 
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^ow,  while  tbeee  things  may  have  ha«I  some  inoidental  In* 
flaenoe  upon  the  times,  foreign  tari£&  especially,  do  not  most  of 
the  reasons  given  seem  entirely  superlicial  T  They  are,  however, 
on  a  par  with  most  canoes  given  by  gold  stAndard  advocates,  for 
hard  times  in  oar  own  country  after  IST3  and  at  the  preaent 
time. 

England,  rather  than  admit  that  free  trade  ifi  at  all  responsiUe 
for  the  never-ending  bad  times,  charges  the  protective  tarltTa  oS 
other  coantries  with  being  the  chief  causes,  and,  to  gain  a 
monopoly  of  manufacturing,  those  nations  are  advised  to  aban- 
don the  principle  of  protection.  The  idea  that  a  single  gold 
monetary  standard  and  a  vast  credit  system  of  banking  induce 
bat'  times,  has  not  entered  the  British  mind  with  any  force 
until  quite  recently  ;  and,  against  the  iutei'esis  of  nine  tenths  of 
her  people,  to  secure  for  her  money  lenders  a  larger  field  for  the 
investment  of  idle  money  of  enhancing  value,  the  United  States 
aud  other  large  debtor  countries  are  counseled  to  abandon  silver, 
to  which  we  slavishly  listen,  aud  fasten  upon  ourselves  English 
theories  of  banking  aud  currency. 

But  social  aud  national  disiutegration  is  going  on  in  Eng- 
land according  to  all  accounts ;  and,  as  predicted  years  ago,  the 
estimable  head  of  the  dynasty  may  be  the  last.  One  third  of 
the  population  has  beeu  supported  by  charity  for  several  years 
and  the  i>erceutage  is  increasing.  The  new  Councils  bill  is 
simply  a  communistic  method  of  confiscation  in  disguise.  Tl>e 
ma^es  are  seeing  that  all  the  devices  of  legislation  have  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  comforts  of  life  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 
Commnnistic  and  anarchistic  sentiment  is  increasing  witli 
alarming  rapidity.  The  House  of  Lords — the  only  check  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  nation — is  threatened  with  abolition  by 
the  party  in  power.  Even  the  invulnerable  Bank  of  Eugland 
is  entitled,  by  a  writer  in  the  Inveslorg'  Review,  a  "paralytic," 
and  a  monopoly  against  the  interests  of  the  community,  drag- 
ging other  banks  down  with  it  Our  gold-worshiping  flunkiea 
are  fastening  upon  ns  the  same  conditions  ;  and  it  will  not  be  a 
surprise  if,  to  escape  the  wrath  of  an  indignant  people,  they  are 
soon  longing  for  a  monarchy  here. 


668  TUB  AMBRICAN  JOCRXAL  OF  POLITICS. 

It  w  not  my  purpoM  to  go  into  the  theory  or  history  of  pnsica, 
and  I  will  not  (;o  back  of  tliose  of  1873,  when  silver  was  de- 
monetized. For  over  five  yean  from  that  time  till  the 
of  the  Bland  act  in  1878,  the  iadnstrial  depretHion  vnn 
worst  and  most  peculiar  iu  onr  liiBtorj'.  A  dark  pall  of  fear  and 
con»t«rnation  RuddRnly  overspread  the  country.  Strikes  and 
riote  were  t'reqiiont  and  tramps  tiltvd  th«  land.  It  ia  nanecessary 
to  dilate  apoD  it  The  f^ienda  of  the  single  gold  standard,  then 
aa  now,  thought  that  silver  was  pnt  down  forever.  The  history 
of  that  period  and  the  theories  of  binietttllLsts  show  that  pros- 
perity did  not  return  until  the  partial  nwtoration  of  silver  into 
oar  onrrency  in  187S ;  which  has  been  the  only  canm  of  the 
measure  of  good  \\mf»  we  have  had  sinm.  That  period  and  the 
present  are  quite  analogous.  History  is  re|>e»tjng  itaelL 
Money  lenders,  here  as  in  Bugland,  give  moM  labored  audsaper- 
fioial  reasons  for  the  terrible  depresaion ;  and  hold  ont  nwe- 
tiolored  hope«  and  indications  of  a  revival  of  good  times  and 
lusting  prosperity. 

The  two  older  political  parlies  have  hitherto  maintained  » 
favorable  attitude  toward  silver  money,  fearing  certain  defeat 
if  pledged  to  the  single  gold  standard.  Now,  evasion  and 
deceit  have  run  their  race  npon  this  isene.  The  last  national 
platform  of  the  party  in  power  declared  for  the  nse  of  both  gold 
and  silver  as  standard  money,  and  that  all  paper  currency  should 
be  kept  at  par  and  i-edeemable  in  Mtch  coin ;  also,  for  the  repeal 
of  the  ten  per  cent  tax  on  state  bank  iesueB.  Mr.  Clevelaod  eo- 
doreed  that  platform  in  his  acceptation  speech  at  the  Madison 
Square  (lardeo,  and  gave  the  people  to  undeivtand  (hat  be 
would  support  it.  Yet,  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  hi«  party 
would  control  the  two  branches  of  government  for  the  next  fonr 
years,  than  the  gold  syndicatee  of  London  and  Xew  York  seized 
the  opportunity,  tJirougb  the  executive  branch,  to  treacherously 
OTerthrow  silver.  The  universal  cry  went  up  from  subeldixed 
papers,  banks,  and  all  financial  and  oommeroial  institntioas  in 
the  e>\i<t,  of  the  great  and  imminent  danger  of  a  sliver  basis.  If 
silver  purchases  were  to  continue.  Most  urgent  demauds  were 
made  upon  the  outgoing  administration  for  repeal  and  bonds  to 
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oontiDue  specie  pnyments,  that  is,  go\A  redemptiona.  Upon  the 
adTent  of  the  new  adnuDistratioa,  March  4,  1893,  the  demaodg 
for  an  extra  Aes8ioii  of  Congrees  for  repeal  became  peremptory. 
Heary  exports  of  gold  were  most  fooliKhlj'  charged  to  coDtiniied 
BJlver  purclutses,  and  Congress  wan  finally  called  together.  The 
only  reason  for  tlie  panic  given  in  the  measage,  was  silver 
pnrohaeeB,  and  an  assuranoe  of  prosperity  upon  repeal. 

The  MDtinieiits  expiessed  by  Mr.  Henry  Clews  on  June  26, 
189;},  giving  the  coDspiracy  away,  doabtleas  reflected  the  sentj- 
BMDta  of  the  extra  seesionists.  He  aaid:  ....  "The 
faODSee  that  were  engaged  until  lately  iu  shipping  gold  became  «o 
teatim»  m  that  enterprise  that  they  tried  to  tnitMrip  each  other, 
fmd  more  ffotd  teas  shippi^l  tJutn  I-}uropc  irquirtd.  .  .  .  As  soon 
88  oar  crops  ripen,  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  gold  retnm  to 
this  country.  One  of  the  argtimeota  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Sherman  law  has  been  that  the  baser  metal  has  driven  the 
finer  metal  out  of  the  country.  In  a  little  while,  icUfi  gold  re- 
tunttnff  to  us  the  strength  of  that  argitment  icUl  be  tapped.  An 
early  seedon  of  Congress  will  leave  that  argament  in  full  force." 

The  conspiracy  is  here  laid  bare.  More  gold  was  exported 
than  was  called  for,  for  the  purpose  of  intensifying  the  scare  of 
a  silver  basis.  Congress  should  be  called  so  as  to  act  before  Im- 
porta  of  gold  commenced,  or  the  chances  of  repeal  would  be  en- 
dangered. 

There  was  no  jast  reason  for  a  panic  at  this  time.  There  was 
no  excessive  specniatiou  in  the  country — no  heavy  failures — no 
want  of  confidence  by  the  people.  We  had  recovered  from  the  in- 
cidental shock  of  the  Baring  Bros,  failore  in  1890.  The  fact  that 
gold  returned  to  as  in  large  quantities  before  the  repeal  bill  was 
passed  proves  the  absolute  falsity  of  the  claim  that  silver  pur- 
chases in  any  way  stimnlated  its  export  except  artificiaUy,  in 
the  Bpring  of  1803.  An  unwise  method  of  basing  legal  tender 
paper  money  upon  the  market  price  of  bullion  pnrchases,  was 
made  the  pretext  of  putting  ns  upon  a  gold  basin,  which  could 
not  have  been  done  under  a  stringent  silver  coinage  law.  The 
panic  was  instituted  to  fau  the  fiatoe  of  fear  and  briog  about 
repeal. 
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Th«  associated  batiks  ore  the  chief  taOan  iu  this  Kre»t  oon- 
spiracy.  Do  we  realize  the  power  of  about  3,700  banks  acat- 
tored  uuifornil}'  throughont  the  land,  aut)  all  ading  in  nnlwa 
ander  orders  from  the  central  aaxociated  headi  They  demand 
an  iinmeo«e  national  debt  to  perpetuate  their  existence.  They 
demand  the  power  to  iasue  all  the  paper  cnrrency.  They  are 
now  demanding  a  tux  upon  the  legal  tenderer  Kreenbadc  issue — 
the  best  paper  money  we  ever  bad — to  stop  its  circolatioo.  If 
they  cannot  secure  these  adrautages  at  tJie  hands  of  this  aduiin- 
istration,  they  never  will  get  them.  That  which  it  is  neceaear; 
to  clearly  comprehend  is,  that,  with  tlie  power  of  the  buuks  lo 
iasne  all  the  paper  currency  upon  a  single  gold  standard,  the 
volume  of  money  would  bo  absolutely  under  their  ooatro)  ;  aud, 
by  contraction  or  expansion  at  pleasure,  the  people  would  be 
completely  at  their  mercy,  aa  this  panic  clearly  shows.  I  do 
not  object  to  banking  institutions  in  their  legitimate  operations, 
but  must  raise  my  voice  against  any  private  corporation  being 
intrusted  with  such  dangeroos  powers,  and  against  the  crealioa 
of  a  public  debt  for  that  purpoee. 

The  proof  that  thLt  panic  was  most  unnatural  and  crimlml, 
appears  from  au  order  issued  by  the  management  of  the  a«o- 
elated  system  to  all  national  banks,  to  secnre  concerted  fwtion 
for  the  objects  indicated  in  the  circular.  It  was  isiroed  March 
12,  1893,  and  is  substantially  as  follows : 

Dbar  Sir:— The  Intereats  of  natluntit  banke  r^ulre  Immediate  ftnan- 
ciftl  legislutioti  \>y  CungroM.  SUvir,  *ilvar  rerlijicair*,  nnd  lrt-am*ry  notrt 
mimt  be  rrfircd  nttd  natbtnai  bank  nolf  upiyn  n  ffrjd  b<iM*  wuidf  thr  onls 
manr.}/.  TIiIh  will  reijtilre  the  uutliorlmliuii  of  from  1500,000,000  lo  (1.- 
000,000,1)00,  of  new  bondii  iw  n  hnni*  of  clrculnltou.  You  wilt,  at  onw, 
retire  one  ihirtl  tif  your  oircu(alton  and  eatt  ta  one  tiaif  t^  your  toant, 
n«  cnrerul  Ui  mnki:  a  moruoy  utringeiKff  Jrit  among  your  patfoiu  Mp^ 
daily  among  Influential  business  men.  Advocalo  nu  extra  aeealon  of 
<;Dosreaa  fur  the  ret>e»l  of  tlie  purchase  clauite  of  the  Slierman  law, 
atiii  ii«t  wltb  th^tothpr  bunkiiof  your  c!ly  in  weciiringa  fa/i7«  petition  lo 

Conf/rcM  for  lt«  uiicifiidltloiiat  re]>cal,  fxr  ac<iompanySnf/  fonn 

The  r\iture  Mh  of  tiatiimril  lankH  ax  flxed  Mid  nfe  InvuxtmuiiU  dc^nd* 
upon  ln.nii<^lat«  action,  as  there  (tan  itterf^ttaff  HHtiment  itt/atw  q^ 
fiovenmimtt  legal  Under  nofcn  ami  Hirer  cotitaffe. 

Here  the  purpose  and  inception  of  the  panic  are  clearly  estab- 
lished, namely  :     By  creating  a  monetary  strain,  to  be  attributed 
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to  gold  exports,  snfScietit  to  influence  the  calliDg  of  an  extra  866- 
bIod  of  CoDifresH ;  to  pat  oar  cnrrency  upon  an  abnolute  gold 
basis;  to  secure  such  legislatiou  sa  will  retire  all  forms  of  paper 
moaey  and  allow  the  banks  to  issue  all  the  noQ-metallic  cur- 
rency ;  to  entail  opoii  the  people  the  burden  of  a  large  freeb  in- 
terest-bearlDg  debt,  eapecially  for  the  bantca,  as  a  basis  for  this 
paper  cnrrency. 

\ow,  can  any  tenable  reason  be  shown  why  it  was  necessary 
that  <iU  the  national  banks  in  the  ooautry  shoald  saddenly,  as  by 
an  imperial  edict,  retire  one  third  of  their  circulatiou,  at  that 
time  amonntiug  to  about  $50,000,000,  from  actnal  use  in  buRi- 
nessT  Did  their  safety  require  at  the  »ame  time,  from  any  cause 
whatever,  an  immediate  calling  in,  throughout  the  whoU^  country, 
of  one  half  of  their  loans,  at  that  time  amoantiag  to  about 
*l,0O0,000,000t  None  whatever  !  Yet,  aside  from  the  positive 
proof  we  have,  it  is  within  the  most  uncertain  recollection  that, 
about  that  time,  all  banks  withont  previous  wurning  notified 
their  customers  of  the  stoppage  of  loans  and  discounts,  and  that 
all  outstanding  obligations  must  be  met  witbont  farther  ext«n- 
sion.  We  all  know  also  that  about  this  time  the  money  market 
became  very  tight,  and  that  bank  and  other  failures  commenced 
by  the  wholesale. 

The  great  mtyority  of  the  people  can  not  experience  prosper- 
ous times  any  more  than  they  do  iu  England,  tinder  a  single 
gold  staudai'd,  without  the  recognition  of  silver  and  a  continual 
contraction  of  the  currency.  At  times,  there  may  be  some  ap- 
parent improvement  in  trade  and  business,  bnt  it  can  not  be 
permanent  and  healthy. 

XoUce  the  contraction  since  the  bank  balletin  was  issued. 
Added  to  the  bank  circulation  retired  to  make  a  monetary  strin- 
gency felt,  the  monthly  supply  of  about  ^3,500,000  under  the 
Sherman  law  ceased  upon  repeal.  There  has  also  been  a  further 
contraction  of  $50,000,000,  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  to  bolster 
up  specie  or  gold  resumptions.  Another  illegal  act  of  contrac- 
tion by  the  banks,  of  which  the  oomptroUer  of  the  currency 
takes  no  notice,  is  reported  as  being  practiced — that  of  hoarding 
gold,  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  whenerer  the  reserves 
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mo  low.  Tbe  ko1<1  received  in  dally  balancee  is  diverted 
safe  deposit  vauilB  iti  New  York.  Clearing  house  gold  oe 
cates  are  imaed  atgainst  this  gold,  far  eireulation  amom^  tAe  I 
oit/y,  and  are  incladed  in  calcniating  the  weekly  bank  rea 
8tat«iiient».  This  has  beea  going  on  since  repeal,  and  how  n 
gold  has  txMtu  thut!  hoarded  atitl  taken  out  of  circulatioit  an 
the  people,  is  known  only  to  tbe  banks.  How  qaickly 
comptroller  wonld  interfere,  by  taxation  or  in  Bome  other  I 
ner,  to  stop  the  tise  by  the  people  only,  to  save  themselves  I 
ruin,  of  a  form  of  currency  like  a  clearing-house  loan  on 
certifirates. 

We  fre(|uontly  read  laudatory  articles  upon  the  managei: 
of  the  banks  during  and  8inc«  the  panic.  Tbe  facte,  howe 
show  that  their  conduct  watt  altogether  sel&ih  and  not  at  all  I 
tary.  If  solvent  customers  could  secure  diwounts  freely 
ing  the  height  of  the  panic,  when  depositoni  were  refused  ; 
ment,  and  reeort  was  had  to  clean  ng-house  loan  certifinti 
prevent  the  whole  associated  system  from  going  under,  it  o 
not  have  been  done  to  relieve  tbe  monetary  strain  and  pr« 
failures.  There  was  a  time  when  the  banks  and  the  gorerai 
relieved  a  tight  money  market  whenever  it  became  serious. 

At  the  in<reption  of  the  panic  it  was  claimed  by  the  hanks 
the  people  were  boarding  the  money.  Then,  that  the  con 
banks  had  it  all  in  their  vaults  ;  and  a  heavy  rate  waa  cba 
for  extending  loans,  to  bring  it  back  to  the  city  banks.  At 
height  of  tbe  panic,  upon  the  authority  of  an  tv«oriated  I 
president,  the  Kew  York  banks  had  about  ;ei35,O0O.0O0  i 
than  at  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Nearly  t 
months  before  repeal,  the  banks  received  from  Knrope  neo: 
qnarter  of  the  gold  recently  exported,  and,  as  he  expreeaei 
bad  money  to  give  away.  The  bank  reserves  have  been  od 
increase  for  months.  The  cleariug-house  loan  certificates  1 
long  since  been  cancelled,  and  it  is  known  that  the  banks 
gorged  with  money,  while  there  is  prolttibly  not  over  three  do 
($3.00)  per  capita  in  actual  circutatiou  among  the  great  nut 
the  people.  During  bsuk  8nsi>eD8lous,  one  of  tJie  banks  of 
city  had  a  reserve  of  75  per  cent,  which  it  was  said  to  be  thi 
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tention  to  retain,  and  the  other  banks  retained  alwat  double  tlis 
,t«aerTe8  required  by  law,  which  is  kept  from  circulation.  Yet 
no  effort  i»  made  by  t)ie»e  iustitutioas  to  relieve  the  acute  mouey 
tigbtnesB;  but  it  has  becu  ou  Che  increase  since  repeal,  contrary 
to  all  the  predictiona  of  gold  mononietallistB. 

There  must  be  something  vitally  wrong  when  the  banka  can 
tJius  control  the  money  of  the  people,  as  I  attempted  to  show 
more  fully  in  the  August  number  of  this  journal,  and  then  re- 
fuse to  grant  relief  after  tlie  panic  is  over.  If  it  bad  been  aa 
houeet  panic  growing  out  of  natural  commercial  operations, 
prosperity  would  be  returning.  But  under  a  radical  change  of 
the  mouetary  standard  in  the  interest  of  iwn-producer»  and  of 
tceallh  absorbers,  an  ei-a  of  good  times  cannot  be  expected.  The 
history  of  gold  mouometaliism  in  England  and  her  system  of 
banking  prove  that  under  similar  conditions  we  are  doomed  to 
bad  times.  The  distrust  by  the  banks  of  the  people  will  grow 
greater  and  greater  under  anch  a  state  of  thiugs.  It  is  this  dis- 
Inwl  %  l/ie  banks  rather  than  a  want  of  confidevee  by  the  people  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  returning  prosperity.  The  ])eople  will  not 
bo  captious  about  the  standard  of  money  if  they  can  become 
prosperoiLs  and  contented. 

Ttie  panic  resulted  in  an  extra  seesion  and  repeal.  Will  the 
other  objects  be  attained  T  Xo !  If  a  government  by  the  peo- 
ple, of  the  people,  and  for  the  people  is  to  be  longer  maintained. 
Our  gold  basis  credit  system  of  banking  is  a  great  curse  to  the 
masses.  It  necessUates  debt ;  for,  under  it,  there  Is  an  insnfBoient 
supply  of  money  to  carry  ou  business  and  development,  which 
mxust  be  done  by  hoi-rowing.  Then  come  frequent  panics,  and 
debtors  lose  the  earnings  of  a  life  time  and  are  set  bade  twenty 
years  or  more,  nnder  advancing  age. 

The  debt  of  our  municipalities,  railroads,  farms,  and  homes 
alone,  amounts  to  over  Si48,000,000,000 ;  and  31,000  persons  own 
one  half  the  wealth  of  the  country,  as  appears  by  the  census  re- 
turns. Our  annual  interest  account  with  England  alone  Is 
«et(mated  to  be  about  912.'>,0O0,O00,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
balance  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  debt,  which,  all  told,  Is 
equal  to  our  total  wealth.     We  are  constantly  being  told  that 
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our  tuoney  should  be  oh  good  as  that  of  th«  world.     Yet,  we  are 
a  ditbtor  nation ;  and  the  dear  money  iitiuidard  in  the  interest  of 
creditor  coaatridt  reduc-es  the  people  to  servitude   and    want 
Among  other  countries,    Argentine,    Aostralia,   and   even  the ' 
United  States,  are  examples  in  hand.    They  are  burdened  witb  | 
great  debts  which  it  is  impossible  to  meet  ander  this  system  o(\ 
credit.     We  pay  our  tUbta  by  borrouinff,  as  the  govenunent  maia-_ 
tains  its  specie  reserves  by  borrowing. 

ITie  oft-repeated  asiiertioD,  that,  with  an  increasing  ailrer' 
money,  the  currency  Is  made  unsound,  Is  false  iu  theory  and  in 
practice.  France  has  double  o«r  currency  in  proportion  to  her 
population  in  ocMial  use,  with  more  silver  money  than  gold ; 
and  her  paper  money  is  redeemed  in  both  gold  and  silver, 
equally.  The  French  are  not  noted  for  immigration.  They  are 
comparatively  free  from  debt,  and  most  prosperous  and  con- 
tente<].  If,  like  Franco,  we  liad  au  ample  currency  of  ^50  or 
9G0  per  capita,  we  would  not  be  compelled  to  borrow  half  so 
much  as  we  do.  Our  present  deplorable  condition  is  dae  to  ardii 
and  an  inefficient  momy  tppply.  Yet,  a  standing  argument  in  tfae 
gold  banis  papers  is,  that  to  continoe  the  U8e  of  silver  money 
will  prevent  foreign  investments  and  cause  a  dumping  of  sevuri- 
ties  for  settlement.  No  danger.  They  are  able  and  willing  to 
carry  us  and  put  us  deej^r  iu  debt. 

Have  we  not  displayed  very  poor  financiering  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  monetary  affairsl  In  imitation  of  Bnglaod,  and 
having  the  luxury  of  a  large  debt,  we  have  reftmded  our  war 
debt  in  the  interest  of  national  banks,  until  it  will  now  lake 
much  more  labor  to  pay  what  remains  than  it  would  have 
done  to  settle  the  whole  when  it  was  firsc  contracted.  And 
now  the  national  banks  ask  for  gold  Iwaring  bonds  amount- 
ing to  *1, 000. 000. 000  that  this  most  dissistrous  system  of  in- 
adequate  currency  and  extensive  credit  may  be  fastened  upon 
the  people,  and  they  permitted,  at  their  own  niggardly  will  and 
pleasure,  to  supply  all  the  paper  money  of  the  country. 

What  a  lack  of  statesmanship  to  establish  a  bonded  debt  in 
the  purchase  of  gold  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  specie  pay- 
ments, when,  as  in  Prance,  legal  tenders  should  l)e  redeemed  in 
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both  gold  and  silver  eqa&ll;.  It  bas  not  driven  France  to  a  8il- 
ver  baaiB,  neither  voold  it  ob,  if  the  alternating  principle  of 
redemption  vere  adopted  under  free  coinage.  There  ia  not 
snfBcient  gold  in  the  world  to  begin  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  gold 
standard  conntries.  Why  I  The  Bothschilds  alone  ovn  over 
$1,600,000,000  in  gold.  They  have  more  gold  trt  their  command 
than  all  the  corrency  of  the  United  Statea — gold,  ailTer,  and 
paper  put  t^^ther.  There  is  not  gold  enoogh  in  the  coantry  tO' 
begin  to  pay  onr  foreign  debt  How,  then,  can  any  country  meet 
its  obligations  in  gold  f 

Some  of  our  eastern  friends  assume  that  silver  Is  oast  down 
forever.  But  it  has  been  oorrent  money  since  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham ;  and  three  fifths  of  the  population  of  the  earth  have  no- 
other  money  to-day,  while  the  other  two  fifths  of  tbe  world  use 
both  gold  and  silver.  Yet,  we  are  oontinnally  being  told  of  the 
end  of  the  silver  craze. 

Gold  standard  countries  cannot  stuid  the  decline  in  the  silver 
market  any  better  than  ouiBelves.  Gold  appreciates  in  the 
same  proportion  and  paralyzes  all  industry  everywhere.  Eng- 
land is  suffering  from  the  repeal  of  our  silver  purchases  and  the 
panic.  It  has  already  stopped  English  exports  of  cotton  goods. 
The  fall  in  silver,  while  it  is  ruining  na,  has  cut  off  the  demand 
in  England  for  her  goods  by  silver  using  countries.  Silver  us- 
ing conntriee,  Indebted  to  En^and,  have  suspended  payments  of 
interest 

The  retrospect  of  the  panic  shows  most  clearly,  how  thor- 
oughly deceived  were  the  friends  of  silver,  throughout  the  south 
and  west  particularly,  by  the  pledges  npon  the  subject  of  silver 
money  made  in  tbe  last  Democratic  platform,  as  well  as  by  the 
daima  made  in  behalf  of  the  candidate  standing  npon  that  plat- 
fiarm.  It  must  be  patent  now  that  they  have  been  completely 
sold  out,  and  delivered  over  most  remorselessly  into  the  bands  of 
their  enemies. 

During  the  pendency  of  the  repeal  bill  at  the  extra  session,  it 
was  tacitly,  at  least,  understood  with  the  friends  of  silver  who- 
were  induced  to  vote  for  the  bill  as  a  party  measiire,  that  a  cur- 
rency and  banking  bill,  said  to  have  been  in  contemplation  and 
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course  of  prepaiatloa  b;  tbe  execative  deportment,  in  which 
8ilT4!r  would  be  satiftfactorilj' recogaizcf),  would  be  brought  for- 
ward at  the  general  senaion  in  December.  This  was  conditioned 
Qpon  unconditional  repeal.  But  Oongreesaud  tbe  p«rty  are  moat 
thoron^lily  paralyzed,  under  the  influence  of  Ixtmbard  Btre«t  and 
the  prototype  of  the  Bank  of  Englaud. 

Itia  the  intention  not  eveu  to  coin  the  Beitn>ioraf;e  silver  bul- 
lion now  idle  in  the  treasury,  nnlois  authority  is  given  the  exee- 
utive  by  Ooiigreas,  to  imne  low  interest-beariDR  bonds  to  an  nn- 
Uinited  amount  for  the  purpose  of  securing  tbe  necessary  gold  to 
aoatain  oar  foolinh  and  strained  attempt  to  keep  up  specie  pay- 
mente  in  gold  alone.  The  recent  moves  made  to  bring  the 
United  State^i,  Austria-Hungary,  and  India  to  a  permanent  gold 
basis,  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  tis  Co  maiuUiin  gold  pay- 
ments iu  the  future,  and  compel  the  frequent  addition  to  otir 
debt  for  that  ptirpOHC- 

Mr.  Cleveland,  in  his  late  veto  message,  admits  that  our  cur- 
rency and  financial  affairs  are  in  a  ooafiued  and  crucial  condi- 
tion ;  hopes  a  way  will  be  found  to  give  silver  its  proper  plaM 
in  our  currency  ;  is  very  solicitous  for  the  tostoration  of  conli- 
dence  in  oar  financial  management  abroad,  while  simply  depre- 
ciating loss  and  discouragement  to  oar  own  people,  No  augge»- 
tions  are  ofTei'od  for  the  relief  of  our  currency  from  its  confused 
'Conditions,  and  uo  attemplH  are  made  in  that  direction.  A  con- 
fer^oe  of  either  gold  or  silver  conntrles  is  not  favored.  There 
seems  to  be  an  unaccountable  insensibility  to  the  unusual  devas- 
tation and  rain  caused  by  the  panic  and  repeal. 

Snch,  however,  is  always  the  case  when  great  wrongs  are  be- 
ing committed  against  the  popnlar  will.  Tbe  final  outcome  of 
theee  methods  employed  to  force  a  gold  basis,  is  quite  likely  to 
result  iu  the  reiiitoratioti  of  the  aueienl  and  constitutional  right 
to  the  free  and  anlimited  coinage  of  silver  by  tbe  people.  The 
reaction  may  be  so  complete  that  the  shining  blade  of  tbe  guil- 
lotine, made  by  tbe  gold  trust  to  cut  off  tbe  bead  of  silver,  will 
be  used  by  tbe  latter  for  the  decapitaliou  of  the  former,  and  tbe 
complete  enthrouement  of  silver. 

WnxiAH  Knafp. 


MUNICIPAL  REFORM. 


IIV   DUANE  MOWliy,    I-I..B. 

THERE  are  niaay  obstacles  to  overcome  Iiefore  practical 
muaicipal  reform  will  have  made  any  considerable  pro- 
gress ID  the  larger  cities  in  this  ooantry.  Of  course,  oue  of  the 
chiefest  thiugs  to  accomplish  is  to  awaken  an  active  interest  lu 
that  class  of  voters  in  prituariee  and  caactiaes,  who  have  hitherto 
talcsD  DO  interest,  or  bat  slight  interest,  at  most,  in  those  politi- 
cal gatheriags.  This  means  a  complete  change  in  pablio 
opinion  npoD  those  matters. 

And,  if  IJddge  the  Bitnation  aright,  the  agitation  of  mDoioi- 
pal  reform,  to  be  even  tolerably  sncceesful,  must  largely  come 
from  practical,  carefnl,  business  meD,  who  discern  the  great 
need  of  it  and  will  cast  their  inflaeace  and  exert  their  best  en- 
deavore  for  its  accomplishment.  The  great  difficulty  with  many, 
with  nearly  all  so-called  reformatory  movements,  is,  that  they  are 
apt  to  be  championed  by,  if,  indeed,  not  the  wild  fancies  of, 
thoroughly  impractical,  although  it  Diay  be,  well  meaoiDg  and 
honeet  citizens.  They  are  often  men  who  have  had  no  practical 
«z[>er!euoe  iu  affairs,  and  are  mere  theorists  at  best-.  I  do  not 
heaitate  to  say  that  this  class  cannot,  and  I  think  should  not, 
oommnnd  the  support  of  the  sincere  friends  of  trae  municipal 
reform.  It  will  impress  the  average  individual  that  such  a  re- 
form as  they  usually  propose  would  be  much  like  flying  "  from 
the  ills  we  have,  to  others  we  know  not  of,"  and,  at  most,  would 
be  a  change  with  no  snbstaatial  relief. 

In  the  struggle  for  better  municipal  government  in  the  large 
American  cities,  let  us  then,  first  of  all,  seek  the  aid  and  coud- 
Bel  of  the  broad  ganged  men  of  affairs.  Demonstrate  the  need 
of  reform,  not  with  argument  mainly,  but  with  undoubted  facts 
chiefly.  Disclose  the  rottcDDces  of  the  rings  which  connive  and 
conspire  to  get  fat  contracts  at  the  public  expense.  Do  not  stop 
to  ask  with  what  party  the  criminal  associates.     No  respectable 
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political  party  can  afford  to  own  any  sucb.  And  If  tbe  other 
politiral  party  were  any  better  it  wonld  not.  Show  ap  a  doz«D 
eama  of  bribery  in  the  vote  of  the  ooniinon  council  on  some  tto- 
portaut  qaestion — important  to  oonwbody — but  most  importaot 
to  tbe  pnblic  at  large.  Make  ofncial  action  m>  thonmgbly  sab- 
ject  to  just  criticisms  that  honest  action  will  be  secured.  Show 
up  the  utter  tncapaol^  and  worthlessneas  of  this  official  od  ao- 
count  of  his  lack  of  education  ;  or.  of  that  one  on  account  of  his 
well-known  dissolute  babita  and  extravagance  ;  or,  of  tbe  other 
one  because  he  is  notoriously  unreliable  and  dishonest,  h^ 
these  charges  be  made,  not  upon  mere  rumor,  but  siipplfiment 
them  with  tbe  facto  to  sutitain  your  position  to  a  legal  cuTtHJuty. 
A  war  of  worda  dealing  simply  in  personalities  is  worse  than 
foolish.  It  can  serve  no  useful  or  profitable  poipose.  Take 
every  official  for  his  real  worth  for  tbe  place  be  oocnpiflB.  Coo- 
doct  an  investii^atiou  as  you  would  your  own  business.  Invoke 
bnsinesa  iiiethod». 

Thv  ou«  branch  of  the  public  service  In  free  Ameriea  that 
needs  a  moNt  tboroagh  and  searching  fumigation  is  that  one 
which  is  fouud  in  control  of  tbe  municipal  affairs  In  all  the 
larger  cities.  It  is  the  acme  of  oCBcJal  corrnption  that  here  ap- 
pears and  tlourishes.  It  is  tbe  political  motbods  of  rankeet  crim- 
inality that  here  prevail.  It  is  the  legalized  stealing  of  the 
people's  money  that  is  here  tolerated.  So  patoot  to  the  average 
mind  are  the  foregoing  propositions  that  few  intelligent  citizens, 
who  wish  to  pat<8  in  respectable  society,  have  the  hardihood  to 
seriously  combat  their  truth.  And  yet  tbe  patient  public  seems 
loth  to  act  and  rid  itself  of  the  growing  and  fefitering  sore  that 
cleaveth  to  the  body  politic  with  a  fiendish  clutch.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  remedy,  primarily,  must  come  from  the  people  them- 
selvea.  If  they  are  satiitfied  to  suffer  and  wait,  the  opportunity 
for  them  to  wait  and  suffer  will  certainly  be  given  them.  In  a 
free  country,  like  our  own,  public  opinion  is,  alter  all,  tbe  court 
of  last  resort.  .\11  wrongs  and  rights  can  be,  yw,  and  will  be, 
let  us  hope,  finally  and  satisfa<^^torily  ai^iistod  there.  If  we  are 
diligent  in  well-doing,  something  may  be  done  in  tbe  press  and 
on  tbe  rostrum  in  arousing  the  masses  to  a  reAli7jition  of  tbe 
perils  which  surround  them.  Let  every  patriotic  citiz«n  not 
hesitate  to  contribute  bis  ahare  in  directing  attention  to  the  im- 
pending dangera.  Dcanb  Mowkt. 


In  making  any  plans  for 


SUMMER    TRAVEL' 


EAST  TO  WEST 
WEST  TO  EAST 

You  will  find  all  the  comforts  and  the  luxuries  of  Modern  Rail- 
roading in  the  facilities  of  the  West  Shore  Railway, 
"The  Niagara  Falls  Route." 

THE   POPULAR   THROUGH   CAR    LINE 

BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  UTICA  SYRACUSE 

ROCHESTER  BUFFALO  NIAGARA  FALLS    TORONTO 

DETROIT  CLEVELAND     CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS. 


Full  information  on  application  to 
C.  E.  Lambert. 
I  General  Passenger  Agent, 

5  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York. 
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COUNSELORS- AT-LAW. 

Thoup  whoHp  iinmM  appear  In  thin  directory  have  be«D  reoomaiend^  as  meui- 
bcn  of  Itii'  bur  iu  gootl  «taii<Ifiig  aud  men  of  vim  mid  ability.  If  fnund  la  be 
ottierwine  tli<'  Auit  wili  lie  miuk-  knnwii  at  tli«  otid  of  Ww  Hal. 

INDIANA. 


Al.AHAMA. 
Attftllk.  Elnvntli  ou.,H.  W.  Julinwn. 
Srldntpan.JnokHiii  «>..  NoUcid  Mac  Rflrnnlds. 
BlrrnlUKliaiu.  Jonbrmiii  no..  BukIi  &  Bnmiii. 
lUmilnulukrii.  ,lHl1i^rH»ii  <^>..  WuM  A;  JoNn. 
Culpni,  Slii'llpj- TO.,  Ilpnry  (..Ullvcr. 
Clayton,  [IiLrbi^tir  co,,  ThojnnA  &.  Kvans. 
rolumhln,  Iliviiry  isi..  W.  W.  UbiuIith. 
l.lviiiKfiU'Ti,  Kuiiipl4«ri^>,,  Htnlltj  A  'I'r&vtfl. 
Mobil",  Moiillpco,,  Uiiyc. Sibley. 
MonWiiiiKity.  MoDlfomcry  en„  Holloway   * 
Holliiivuy. 

AKI/X>NA. 
Olobe,  aila  «o»  I'Dlei  T.  Kob«rt*cni. 

ARKANRAa 
ArkBi]elpbl»,Ctarl(vco.,  II.  W.  McMllluti. 
HftUMTllfc,  Independence  oo.,  Arlliar  ycHl. 
[X'U'llit,  Arkaiiiiu  i-'V.  Jama  A.  flIbHnn. 
Kurt  niiillli.  KKlmxllHiii^K.,  Wlilltuii  M.  CnvHiti. 
llKmbiiixti,  Aaliley  «■..  Cito.  W.  Normui. 
Homey.  Willie  CO..  H.  Bruiidlds*. 
Hc«roy,  WlilUxu..  A.  Krundld^*.  Jr. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Huftird,  TulkTo  CO..  W.  K.  McQulddy. 
[XM  Antjiilna.  Ixut  AnKOlM  m.,  (Innlixi  A  I>aug. 
Oftkland,  AlnniiMln  fd.,  I^reil  v.  Wood. 

{JOLOHADO. 
.\«poii,  Plikln  oo.,  W.  W.  (looley. 
tMlcinulongirlnKo,  KII'h'ixiu.,  Jan.  B.  Molnt/i*. 

Saver,  An>|Hili«e  co,,  Wm.  Kiutpp. 
Qvor,  .Ihtiici  H.  Kltton. 
Dwivor.  T.  H.  riillliiiu 
Holyoko,  I"  lilUlmiw.,  W.  1>.  Koiwiy. 
Kllver  Clilt,  I'lmtor  eo.,  J.  T.  lIcNceley. 

CftNNKCTICIIT. 
UrldifepQit,  I'lilrfli^l'l  fi.,  nmrl™  W.  Mutin. 
Norwlcli,  Now  t.oiidon  eo..  Wm.  U,bhlc]dB. 

riKI-AWABK. 
UovDT,  K«iit  00..  fiill'iti  A  V«ii  Dykp. 
DISTHltrr  OF  CULtlMlllA. 
WiixlilriiilKii.  Wllliliwlibr  A  WIlloiiKliliy. 
WuhlDKton,  Knitik  W.  Hiukell. 
WuibiiiRlon.  lielvn  A.  Lockvfimd. 

PlXtltlDA. 
Itartow,  IV.Ik  CO..  i.  W.  (Imdy. 
HarbuinA,  JiLckiton  eo.,  Mllloo  A  Milton, 
HIlLon.twuta  Itowkca.,  (1.  J.  Perreuot. 

OI«)ltOIA. 
Aliei>*la>  lllolimond  o,.  I.«>iiiird  I'hintcy. 
Buoluman,  HurnlKin  eo..  W.  p.  ilobliMon. 
BuUar.'ntyloriiii..  B.  U'.  Bnuiil. 
Hruiuiwlok,  Ulynii  fa,,  Mtvwa  A  Wlllcuxon. 
Oolmnbiln,  MUKO|[«ei>.,  C  J .  TborDlon. 
Iteoklur,  DaKalb  CO.,  w.  w.  BnuiwwII. 
Dublin.  lAitmnH  (■>,,  PryUiri  I-  Wade. 
J«nanion,  .lnek>ii>n  ra..  B.  C.  ArmliiMi'I. 
Mt,  Vernon,  MoiiiKomcry  eo.,  Beailey,  UlQiw 
A  Bcoiloy. 

IDAHO. 

Bolat  Clly,  Ada  eo..  T,  K.  UalvoiUin, 

lUJNOIH. 

n)ilCM{<>,  AHhlanri  Block.  Jcwpb  U  Klciklln. 
Clilivw",  If?  Ia  SuIId  ■!.,  'iliornlon  A  Clmn- 

eellur. 
Dceutur.  Maoori  «>..  K.  K  McilVinald. 
Klulii.  Kiuii'co,.  Itiii><<rl  M.  Ireland. 
i)Mii.ww.  Henry  no.,  Uuiihani  A  KoaUr. 
l.lDOotn,  L(wuioo.,A.  D.  (kdwallnder. 
Hldnrtenn.V*nnlUonixi.,  II. i'.  l':Ml»ll, 
BoehlhTd.Wintiabiioou.,  k  K.  U'rWb. 
Purlii,  Rdiarra.,  wTT).  HmkHi. 


Blumon.  WelUeo..  l^Tl  Moek. 
IbjonvlIIo,  WiirrlKk  nx,  John  1^  Taylor. 
I>r>rnli]r.  AiljiEniieo,.  l^uU  ii.  iUntftrr. 
Klkharl.  ItlXtinrt  Co.,  l^rTy  I..  Turner. 
Uenucluor.  .Iwjmeo.,  i^lnuin  1>.  TliompKiii,  ^ 

IOWA. 

CUntoO,  VltDlon  fo..  Ota,  B.  PbOIpa. 
D«a  UoIdh.  I'olk  IV1.,  l»ae  »  Brawn. 
Ftort  Madlnm.  I^i  »>.,  J.  |),  M.  llainiluii. 
Uraad  Juncllun,  Unwno  ea,  K.  U.  Albst. 
Humboldt,    Humboldt  Ba.,   froiny.  cnyla  a 

Proaty. 
Knnivlll''.  Nfurliin  |iti,.t4.  C.  JoliuaUW. 
Kanl)itilli>n-n.  Marebsllm..  A.  K.  Haradoo. 
Onkikloowi.  MiLhukB  ec  Bi-roo  W.  n  iWiili 
Sanborn.  O'RrInn  at..  Milt  H.  ABao. 
Mioiii  Illy.  W'uKlbiiry  in,.T.  I'.  Murphy. 
Webaliir  Clly,  Itainlllao  eo.,  Waley  HaAUu 

K.VSHAa 
Atwood,  RawllDtou.,  Daiiiiiavr  UtaoU. 

Clay  Onir^uiaj'  ox,  Rada  lama. 
C01dwalBr.OMnaaob««6_8beJBir  P.  Duncan. 
Karaka,  Oraaiwood  oo.,  W.  R.  JlaritD. 
{lanlpn  niy,  Plonpy  oo.,  HtltMin  Brown, 
iran  CIIT.  VMXn  eo,  A.  i>.  UllkOMO. 
Hollan,  Jaekmnoo.,  HopklnaA  Hopklaa. 
Jawvll  (:ity,  Juwall  ea.,  J.  V.  PtMllvlbwallK 
KanMuOly,  Wllllnm  J.  Polkn. 
lAwronce,  boiiElac  en,.  IL  J.  Uortoa. 
SttUna.fWtin-  CO.,  JoKpIi  Ucoro. 
Wliin^lil,  ( Viwli-y  i«.,  TumiftrB  A  Tim 


BK- 


KK.STl'CKY, 
Anblaiid,  Boyd  ni..  Wllltaiu  Pmo. 
timywiii.  Carter  to.,  J.  I>.  Jonaa. 
Irvine,  Eitlll  oa.,  Gnul  E.  Ully. 
ijkulHTlllo.  JeiTbrmn  eo..  Snion  O.  Racms. 
MonliHid,  Rowan  en..  JaiiMH  R.  blarka. 
Ml.  Kierllna.  Muiit«i>nKry  oo..  Cltfar  A 

tiotr. 
Rutucah,  UcCraekDD  oo..  Thoa.  B.  Man. 

LOUISIANA. 

Laks  tnuuls,  UiteaalDn  eo..  B.  D.  Ultlor. 
Ni'vr  Ilirrla.  (borta  CO..  Waller  J,  Bsrka. 
N-w  OrlrtinH,  Orlnuiii  B>..  Harry  II.  lUfl  (Al- 
ton ley  fnr  Brodjitnfl'i'). 
PltLrjurniluo.  IlxTvlllv  eix.  .\l«.  tlerticrt. 
Ht,  BHriiiinl,  Pil.  ncniard  CO..  Albert  IMofaual. 
WlnndKirn,  hTaiiklln  lyi.,  C.  !•.  Barry, 

MAKYU\NU. 
BalUiiuirr.  KHlOinora  m.,   Harrli  J.  CbllUO, 

Cbnrtliind  Hrid  It'X.  HtrH^U. 
Balunion',  fUHU  l'Biii)4i..  llyUDd  P.IMawt 
Denlon,  Uirollns  c»„  tlenry  ft.  Lxwlrh 

M  AHH  ACH  r«  ETn*. 
IMatc-n,  Xullblk  oo.,  Ilcrten  L.  Oakn,  ITS  Orr- 

oDiblrc  at. 

XICHtilAN. 
Bay  Clly.  B>y  ox,  Lm  C  J<>^yt>. 
BcnsonlB,  Ileni1«  Co..  W.  K.  Bailer. 
Bis  Bapida,  MkviiU  eo..  Jolin  T.  Clark. 
Hattliuo,  lianj  on,.  JanMii  A,  KwaMv. 
MIddkTilia,  iMirry  «<.,  M.  F.  Jonton. 
Bauii  m,  HaH«,  Chlppawa  ccl,  McH^liaa, 

Owm  A  BiMlL 

MINNtWOTA. 

Anoka,  Anoka  ■»..  U.  H.  Wvinan. 
>''er«iM  PalbL.  Otur  Tall  no..  J.  W.  Mam«. 
Handaiaoa,  HlWay  <«.,  Wm.  H.  Ijimuao. 
HliuiOBiMitli,  llannopin  ix)..  HainiMI  M.  OarM. 
MIRiioupnlli,  Tkyloi  A  Woodward. 


COXTIXl/KO  ON  SKXr  l-AOK. 


I 


» 


I 


COUNSELORS-AT-LAW  (CONTINUED). 


MlMlillHMlrl-l. 
OoluiiiliUii,Ixnrn<I»  St..  UrrA  Orr. 
t>«awur,  K*wttiii  <«..  Tliuimu  K^iiii. 
<im.'iivtll*.  Wv-hliiiil-m  "•>..  .Mln.>il  II.HlxiU'. 
Ilulebunt.  CopUib  pu.,  i^sitvcS.  Ihidda. 
UfirKHkD,  lAuOerdale  cd.,  J.  M.  Mc^Bialb. 
KOMdkl*,  Bolivar  oo..  Chtui.  Utam. 
W»»t  Point,  ll»y  oil.,  F.  C.  (.■■•llln*. 

n>rthiu>.  Jiupor  ••a,,  ■!.  T.  Jniim. 
ORitrVvlhti,  lv<ym)lr1h rif.,  \^'iri.  L,  Hi*fi^ni<1'>rfl, 
KraderloKluwn.  Mixtlwxi  no.,  Ii.  tl.  <  Wiwn. 
<irvcai  Kidflc.  pctlln  CO.,  Janio>  S,  Kf&ui. 
HiiimUHi, ToxH* cii.,  H,  J.  llorrU'k. 
KMtiHiui  t-]|y.  .I:Lr'KHiiri  c<i.,  1>,  It,  (.^ntpbolL 
KlnButuQ.l^ldwvll  fc.m.  C.  Itugrn. 
Lanwr,  ButaD  Co..  ftoIcA  may. 
Ubartr.  Clay  CO.,  IUnlwl>-k«tt  HitnlwiEk*. 
I.ltwny.  VMi  on..  Jkkwb  K.  I.liiivilii. 
I1MW  Oily,  llklU-  ou..  Alonii]  t>.  Uurnoi. 
WcbbClly,  JwpcrCo.,  Edward  <'.  Crow. 

M(.iN1',\MA. 
AHMsanda.  t>»r  Ijxiert  w).,  T.  O'Ltsry. 
ami  P*!!*,  Ciuiciiilc  CO.,  M.  M.  tO'K'r. 
fUdeiiK.  I.iivr1i>  luxl  I1»rl(»»>..  W.  W.  Plinl|». 

NKUIIAMKA. 
(Tbndroii,  IXifftw  eo,.  K.  B.  Rlckcr. 
Crvl.1, (*»Uini rii.,  Knyi'II.'  I.  K.«i». 
Geo«t»,  Klllriuirf  fvt.,  uliii;  A~  V^'IIhoii. 
Unnd  lalnnd,  Hull  ni.,  [f  K.  Ilnrtli. 
HHrraril,  iluy  oo..  'n.uiiiii.ii  H.  Miilti-n. 
HaaUiiV<'i  A>l»iiiH<i>.,  M.  A.  llHrUMiiii. 
Uneoln.  Iaih'iuI'.T'V,,  ri,  vv.  uiiiiti>[«iiK<-. 
Mcbnwkullty.  DIocco.  Joiin  C.  WuIhu. 
Kiobntm,  Knox  iii.,  K  Dmprr. 

o'NMiii^oit  B>..  11.  M.  niW. 
nproeiVlerwiM.,  W,  w. ymvpy. 
tudney,  cbeyeniiF'i^o.,  Janjn  J.  MfIiiUhIi. 
VAlMitliiat  Cborry  cu..  Mlllvi  tt  Jmim. 

NKX'  JKHNKY. 
Aabnry  V»Tk.   Monnioiiib    col,   Claude     V. 

Onarln. 
FrfclioTd,  M'iiiriir>ulli  n",,  yr^^iit^rWU.  l^kfT. 
MoTTlatown.  Morn*  m..  XngiuUm  \V.  L'uller. 
Saw  Bniiikwli^k.  Midaltwi  cu..  Ju.  B.  Van- 

nsDloii,  M«niprc<y,  l.ltilon  thtMirtlmmlt. 

NEW  MEXK-O. 
!«•  I.unu,  Valfinola  «)..  J.  Kmiioo  Cliavsi. 

NEW  YORK. 
Ballilon.  Manitoita  eo..  J.  A.  Biitnliaiii. 
Irrimcl'iii.  Wi'ni^rlii'fclirr  im,,  .li>l,ri  llnrYpy. 
Newbiirn.  i.'rnnKP  f^..  John  M.  Wunlncr. 
New  York  ("Ky,  Atk.  Wohnumburv. ."  Bp*wd'r. 
limKhki--|«i<*,  lii.icliiau'  im.,  jQliii  il.  Millard. 
Jifi<*niwi4<r,  Mi>imH<  (vf,,<^HhlitHC  I'^vy. 
IComp.  Oin'l'I"  .:<>..  A.  I>plijN  Klitvland. 
Bftlamanca.  I'allaniUKU*  co..  Jdiiim  h.  Wbtp- 

pla. 
Troy,  lt>'niHi>l«iir  to.,  Ourdon  O.  MobrBudnr. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Oiwfniitioro,  Hull  Bird  «>.,  Wni.  I",  Itynum,  Jr. 

Ura«nTtl](\  Vltt  CO..  U.  F.  Tynoii. 

WblMt-IIlo,  Oalumliun  co..  I'wiii  A  Burklicad. 

SOItTCI  OAKOTA. 
I^rxo.  Oua  po..  R  I''.  "puldinB. 
VatKO,  Onj*  CO.,  I*.  (J.  ItoberW, 
N*w  flookfind,  Bddy  >■■"..  J.  K,  Rnlia*. 
O>Heltan,CtMM0O..Piill<><'k  ,(  Ki-oii. 
Busby.  fH«ra*M.,E.  A.  Maslono. 
HyfcMlon,  Woll*  co.,  A.  Q.  Oivcll. 

OHIO. 
AkniD.  Sumnill  co..  Welih  A  Sawyer, 
Uuud   Uovrr,  Tiuuinwiw  iio..  .lubu  A.  Hoa- 
leller. 


i^mbtldia.  OiipntiK'y  oo.,  Tuyliir  anil  tioiu. 
Kivmont,  Handuiky  «>.,  Kyran  It,  Imdniw. 
JarkMiii.  JackniQ  co.,  R,  1.,  Qrlmm. 
Miirli'tlH,  V,'n>lihiKli>ii  i-ii..  Hiiitiiii'ltt.  KnowlM. 
Noru-alk,  llunHi  m„  llmrliw  J  till  Mixnrt, 
MablniiL.Cllnion«i..  W.  It.  Uaktn, 
ttaiidnaky,  Krlaoo..  Henry  ficboepDa, 

OKL.MIOMA. 

QuUirta,  t,^an  oo..  T.  H.  CuppUBr. 

OltWION. 
(lold  BMUib,  Curry  CO.,  J .  Ilnntliiy. 
OrefloD  CHty,  UaaKama*  co.,  Uoorso  C  Hiow- 
null. 

I'KNUHYLVANIA, 

All(«limiy,  Allcshonyco-.B.C.AII.  L.iriiflaty. 
Knxikdllfi,  JrllbrMiiro..  John  M,  Wbllo. 
Danrlllr,  Montour  oo.,  I(.  K.  Ainiiianiiaii. 
EaiilAn.  .Vanhanipl'inco..  Vi'llUnS.  Hdrlrk, 
KtH<ii>|jiiiK,  I'limbrla  oo.  M.  t>.  KIlCcll. 
<ir«iii'[|lli',  Mvrrflrno.,  H.  I..  K«k. 
Hnrrlibiirs.  liikiipbln  m.,  Rilwlii  W.  Jaukaon. 
Iliiiiriiriiilc.  W'aynn  «i,.  E.  C.  MumlUrtl, 
Html  Inu'l"".  Ilunllnsdon  co.,  Uco.  B.  Orlady. 
liiilliLiiu,  lii'lUiiinKi,.  W.  I,.Sii^warl. 
[nillaoa,  Inillunn  ci>,.  Wiilum  *  Kwintr. 
l4<'barii>Ei.  l^lMtn4,m  i-o.,  J.  1*.  ^.  (ioblb. 
Miiurii  i'liiiiik.<^rlHiii  ™„«-iii.(l.  KrcyoMD. 
Mwnlvllli-.  Cruivfunl  «...  R.  »'.  Mc'.\rl.lmr. 
New  I'mllp,  IjiWTVli™  (ii„  W,  II   Kiillii. 
tiovt  O^llc,  IdLwicnooco,,  K.  T.  KiirlK. 
rii11ul«l|ilila.     l'UllHdcl]>ii1a    CO..     Allen     U. 

fianior^r,  *i^  Wulniii  Hi, 
I'lCtabun!.  Allegheny  (th,  Diiiicuii  A  KIrk.  Ill 

Kounli  avc. 
I'llliilmni,  .MI*vlnTiy  n>,.  B.  C.  *  H,  t-Cbrlily. 
KIdKoav,  lOk  <■«..  Cliiw.  B.  Karlny. 
H.?ninl.)ii.  Uifkruraniiii  n>,.  Kdwanl  M!li«. 
Warntn.  Wiirroii  oc»..  Ilorucr  J.  M<i»»r 
Wlltlttni>i|>urt,I.y(wiiiliu:co..H.  W.Wh11«bc*it. 

BOUTH  CAllOUNA. 

tiharlwi'111,  rliarlMTOQ  oo.,  Bmy tbo  A  Lns 
Cttarltslon.  CluirlaaWiii  «iJ,,Charla«  E.  Frloloau, 

Siar lesion,  McudMBl  i  ')ad*d«n. 
uratice.  Fli.fCQOoco.,  W.A.  BruDHin, 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

AbeidHsn.  Brown  co,,  Chss,  N.  Harrla, 
BnjoklnEH,  Itmoktiiini  II)..  Jaitica  F.  Brooke. 

Clark.  (.'Eirk  o.,  fS.  .V  l\t"'"«n. 
DmdHOod,  lAwrciicc  m,,  Miiflln,*  MiiMin. 

iit-tij«fpiini,  nmnriffl.,  A.  L.  Kuu. 

H II run,  lii'ii'll i„  .hill II  1..  1')  Ic, 

[■urkcr,  TiirniTt.i.,  U,  II,  lliml. 
Mioiii  KHll-,.MlJi[irliiibiipo.,  llulley*  V<ii,tlifB«. 
Hliiiix  Fulla,  Miiuiiilmliii.co.,  U,8.  U.  irbwry. 
MtoukFallf,  MlntiKlmlmm..  ThiiiovanAUIovor. 

TKNN1'>WEI':, 

HtuUUiii  CO.,  HiilbcfTl  II,  Caa*. 

L-liicolN  oil.,  .1.  H,  lliilnwn. 

Karrliiian.  Rouiic  cu.,  \.  R,  Mi.-Ki.'i'r,>v. 
IIiilmiwiHHi.  .I.J,  Ncwpoit. 
Morfttvaboni,  KiiiliiTioril  m..  P,  F.  Manon. 
Mowpon,  CooKc  oo„  W.  U.  Mlmn. 

TEXAS. 

Aralior,  Arohi'roo„T.  H.MBrl«rry, 
4'Iebumc.  Jolinioii  co..  fmotiA  IluiiiMi.y. 
1  Vihiuilnii',  iVrlorado  i<i,,  M.  Jvennrtn, 
Kiirl  Wopili,  Tiirmnliif..  Ra»ATorr»IJ. 
McKloiH-y,  ii>llln  Co.,  It,  i;.  Wlillt. 
Hun  Anioiilo,  llrlar  cu,,  <'.  A.  Kvllvr. 
nn>d<T,  tU'iirry  i-ii..  r.  i\  Johaitnii. 
SiHiiloii,  .Mnnln  ai.,  Jubn  B.  l.llUcr. 
Wbcu,  Mol.otiiian  cu,.  Jiilin  J.  Dyer. 

tlTAH. 

Ogdrti  iniy.  Wcbcr  en.,  Rnwdan  4  Ounaall. 

FurliClty.Huniniltco.,  W.  I.Hovdw, 

Hun  ljik(iCliy.rialilJik*i»..  J.E.OoobraD, 


''lintUtiiKiica. 
FaycUcvlirp, 


COHTtXUKD  Oy  yXXTPAOS. 


THE  AilKniOAir  JOtTKNAL  OF  POLITICS. 


COUNSELORS-AT-LAW  (CONTINUED). 


VEltMONT. 
HarMh  WMhlngton  ox,  Jotin  W.  Ootdon. 

VIKUIMA. 
BIfl  rilimi'  Oiip.  WlH  Co.,  MKtbem  A  Mkjmor. 

Jniichvillo  l.ocpo^.  <t«i,  w.  Itlanlilnatilpv 

MI.     JnckMiii,    Hhonnuilooli    ox,     lt»lwn    J. 
Walk  or. 

WAHHINOTON. 
ttmrtUi,  KliiK  <»%.,  W.  I*.  MciKtwHlii. 
liMlllp,  Kliicco..  John  D.  AlkliuoD. 

WIMT  VmulSIA, 
niuiriaiiuiii.  KBiinwhn  «•>.,  W.M,  [nldlsy. 
KlDBWOiNl,  I'nwtou  «».  I>.  M,  WuUtng. 


Wftjnv,  W. 


.  veu  R.  P.  Cnim, 
lo«i.,T.  M.UBTvln. 


Bololl,  Rook  m^  J.  N.  IIi>itti«. 
cnilnpem  Vaiit,  ciiipjwirii  rn..  w.  M.  HuJtord. 
Jitflbnon.  JHnmui  ro-,  W.  H.  l^mci. 
Kcmiuiin*,  Kuwhuiimcw..  Jutin  UHiLnirik. 
M]lwniik«ir,  James Iloiicl'"'     (riUi--i  hiiilillnsJ 
r>BW  txiDdon,  WBaBMao.,  Ucmi  T.  Tlioni. 
OnoaomowDc,  W'uikwlMi  oo^  Edwin  Hnrlbol. 
oiOikoih.  Wliuwiwca  «&.  FolkM,  Ri«>rut  * 

Ctfkfv. 
BI»inua.tftutir«ll0«Oi.  (1.  C.  Itlcklnaoo. 
Xiiiwrlor.  DouKlftieOh  I).  E.  lUiboru. 
WartttuperUtf,  DoiwliMt(u..J,ll.  AnuUl. 


DIRECTORY  OF  KEELEY  INSTITUTES. 

Aoiing  under  n  uiiirorm  agtvi-ment  Tor  the  cure  of  tti«  Aleobol,  Opium, 
Chloml,  t^K-ninc,  miH  Tohncco  HahllA. 

ThU  tmntuicut  ■)»»  btx-'ii  mlojiU-il  by  thi;  Unititl  SUteti  Gowrnmeiit  for  uw  tu 
the  lw«nty-«lght  National  and  Htate  Saldl«r«'  and  Bailors'  Uonia*. 

UllieiM  will  bt'  ndilc'd  Ui  IIiIh  IIhI  fhnii  niuiitti  tu  month. 

NRW  YOEtK. 


ARKAtftlA8. 
llotHprlOKs, 

ILLIMOIH. 
l)wl|[Iil  iPxmiit  KiiiiiKi). 

IOWA. 
RurllUBtAli, 

UAKYLANU. 
HB«cnUiirii.  tAuroL 

MINNF>U>TA. 
MlnrirnpollR.  lutli    T^tnvl  Houtb   Uid   l^irk 
ACODUO. 


Osdarubarv- 

OHIO, 
MUTii*111«(Paniiit  Hniucoif  Oklo). 

UK1.AUOHA  TBKKITOBY. 
Oklaliona  aty. 

IlfNNKVI.VAKIA. 

nttoburt,  Henuilon.  TViimsIa. 

HUUTU  CAftOUHA, 
Colainbtk 


WE     All  you  have  lurueiwcd  about  life 

iiiHiimiiH.'  nm.v  he  wniiin.    If  you 

r A  I    ^.jai,  If,  idjow  iiio  truth,  send  for 

HOST-  "  ^'""  ''"''  ^Vliy,"  ItMUtid  by  Ibn 
PENN  MUTUAL  LIFK,  i)21^^ 
AGK    Cli^liiutlitn-cl,  l>blhidi'l|ihlu. 


HUMPHREYS' 
WITCH    HAZEL    01 

"THE    PiiX    OINTMENT." 

Tk*  mlM  IB  lmBMdM»~lkT  nr- n  rukh 
PaiOB,  H  0TB.  TKIAL  »lgg.  «a  CTX 

■nil »!■  m   nwiMii   ■■■  I— I 


THE    DEATH    PENALTY. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  NEW  YORK  ANO  LONDON 

TheniibJoototcaplMI  |iuiitshni«iil  la<inKln  which  •vary  Kood  etUtan  •biHtlit  Itatt  ma  Intwol, 
uid  oil*  ci>iioi>rnlnB  irlili^li  craryunn  mbould  bo  Uioroiishly  Inlbmied,  Tbom ■  o-U  r4  mnn  mrttf 
yMmtcp  Into  the  Jury  boiuipuHjiidcmanlupoD  Ui«  Ufo  ot  %  telbiw  aCter  lu-tKriiMi  uui  uuj 
have  naDoniiclnii<l>iiii>«TiiplniurKln"t<^iiplUt]  pnnlnhniNil.  KORisn  (baiiiMm  nWMr  unUI  b* 
hwKtiiillRl  thi>  gubjwl  f&lrly  and  iDtclIlKeully.  aod  latiatan  Ihal  hi* l»ek  eJ wnig<w  M  bM  botn 
oriiinoraDcc. 

TWabook  wilt  bOMOt  puatpBld  to  any  oddKBaon  rcpclpt  ottbo  pi]M,tIJn. 

TBE  AUEtUCAii  JOVRHAL  OF  POLITICS,  114  Bmmd  St..  ll*«  ' 


I 


I 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Wg  desiro  to  siiv  ta  tlio  readers  of  TliK  Amuhicak  Journal  oi'  Politiot 
that  an  arrangemont  lias  boon  cjonamoiiiatotl  with  tlic  AmLTican  ItiHtitute 
of  CivicH  by  wliich  niir  tiiagaziiie,  Iipginiiing  willi  July  number,  1894.  will 
be  u»o(l  as  a  medium  tiiroiigh  which  to  reach  tho  mombi'i-s  of  this  orKani- 
zation.  The  American  Tnatitute  of  Civics  was  chartered  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress, 1885.  and  it*  nieinbcr»hi])  is  composed  of  eminent  men  from  every 
tate  in  the  Union.  It  has  over  2,000  members  now  enrolled,  and  is  in- 
creasing a»  rapidly  a«  is  coiisi«teut  witli  maintaining  the  high  character  o 
the  organization.  Over  240  colleges  are  represented  in  the  Institute  and 
interested  in  its  work.  Aiuoiif^  its  nionihorB  are  L'lirollecl  several  members 
of  the  United  Btatcs  Hupreme  Court.  niomber.s  of  Congi-ess.  twenty-five 
governors,  and  men  prominent  in  all  departtnenta  of  buisiiiesti  and  profefi- 
»ional  life.  Wt>  feel  no  little  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  majptzinc  should 
have  attracted  tlie  attention  of  sucli  a  body  of  men  so  favorably  jis  to  in- 
duce tJiem  to  seek  an  alliance  with  it.  Ttie  organization  of  tho  Institute 
and  it*  objects  are  given  elsewhere. 

We  wish  to  annoiiiice  to  those  whose  namen  are  enrolled  in  our  Coun- 
selors' Directory,  that,  beginning  with  the  July  number,  this  department  M 
will  be  under  the  management  of  the  American  (Vliecling  and  Reporting  ' 
Agency,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  to  which  all  application.'*  for  membership 
should  be  made.  This  Agency  luui  an  excellent  reputation  for  it«  buainess- 
like  methods  of  conducting  its  affairs,  and  it  desires  to  make  a  contract 
with  a  reliable  attorney  in  every  town  in  the  United  States.  Those  whose 
names  are  now  in  our  list  will  be  retained  until  the  eipiration  of  the  time 
for  which  they  were  taken. 

The  advertising  department  of  the  magazine  will  be  conducttsd  by  Mr. 
Katph  H,  Wagponner,  an  advertising  agent  of  long  and  successful  ex- 
l>erience.  Communications  addressed  to  him  at  114  Naasiu  Street,  will 
receive  prompt  attention. 

We  feel  highly  gnitified  at  the  success  of  our  magazine  during  the  first 
two  years  of  its  existence,  and  we  shall  enter  upon  the  third,  feeling  tliat 
it«  future  prosperity  is  doubly  assured.  We  desire  to  tliank  our  patrons 
for  their  past  support,  and  hope  to  merit  its  continuance. 

AndRKW  J.   P.VLJI  it   Co., 

114  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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INVl    •Ciol.  Ubu.  T.  Bu-ca.  a  B.  IM  BmM.  »m>  talk 


Cliji;^ 

Th*  pnrpoiK*  ot  ibLii  IntiltDUoti.  hrirfl;'  %u,u&.  ui  to  promoca  nvrj'i^'tr.  laA  ^ttmA  ri  uwullnHi 
■eanoici.  iurluil<iiu  bumn  lunui^nr.n,  d^IuiuiikidiI  ini«iititlnua.tb*  pnNAoil  ilin  pUiltatB,  Ika  IMagniir,  (aliBI* 
ifUi's.  fiatrii>ii>iu  i.uii  viuUin>'t.  wklvb  ■»  MapDiinl  i..  Uin  eommon  «<«1  iioirr  tb*  fU*  at  UM  >»■!>    IW 


iui-ml>Dnii>i)>  inoiu'lii  Foiinoilura  lu  tnri  ataifl.  wb^ia*  hiuh  cliwter.  OMBmawllBa  loCMaet,  aM  aafcdMt 
HAiinn  nf  aninib  tiiurijuiailuui  la  ili->  public'  (lkhI.  iimlir;  itiom  Tor  it»  bMb  aarrlea  la  «Uali  lb*  iBaUlala 
Hrti  to  ciiliiii  tbi'iu.    Apptmunnn  tor  nuMubiiribip  may  bv  adJn'uaO  l-t  iba  FnMdaaL 

Fuuoi  for  ibi>  <i(>rT*)>l iif  mpnuun  (»  dxn*<-0  rtutn  i.luniar;  oumiUAl  diMa  paM  bf  aoabafa,  ta<  ftta 
othnr  Tohmurf  (Mpuirlbuii^n;!.    In  om^'raa  iuti  wtrnotiT  Mm.m^ih.  aadliamplor*  bo  paid  acaata. 

THE  AMKUK^AS  JintHNAI.  OF  POLITRa.  a  uou  |>irll»ti  aBi!  liuaaOarMS  lUoulu.  wMly  <* 
tba  praaautaUoD  of  (bn  t>i>*t  ibuuutat  itF  l^m  <1h^  uiinn  tha  ^ivic  (irulilami  trbi^^b  ar«  aafiglii§  4L. 
aMBtlen  of  luinlbKoui  ami  iwiriniio ''>it»Da.  Ii  tbnoAt'UI  irian  n(  ihn  InRltnu 

IlttaliLmulnai.whlriir^nauiniinaaeblMusabuuiuuu  hauilnduidlwaDij'paNMat  wd  ing  oaUar  eaabrftiaM 
bTibioblminrlMnlnltaDBuiaurCii'iDa.  irili  Ni  ..nl  witbemi  funhaioliUXBtaaa  manbanot  Wt  laMtalaMa 
anbuAllr  oonttibQla  tuLta  aipani"  funa  ihn  inm  nf  thrtw  d'lMarv  ormon^ 

AHEBICAK   ISBTITUIE  OF  CH'ICB. 

•IlaeMMd.  XUKUTIVB  ORTICEt^  la  PABK  BOW,  KBW  TDBK  CIXT. 


TBS  AMSRWAN  JOUB^TAL  OP  POI.ITIOS. 


AMERICAN   INSTITUTE  OF  CIVICS. 


V^iS^Hi. 


I 


ASKOIINPEMKNT  AS  TO  DePAKTMKSTS  OF   WORK,   1S&4-6. 

l.~l>«fAirrl*it,VTOr  ftrvt.itit  Wiiux. 

Tn  Uili  dojAitmciit  ofn>r(«  arv  nuulo  lo  proniolp  '*p^<J 
Snv«niiti*iil  llimufti  gin-a  clUiniinlilji.'*  by  iilllliliiH  Uir 
apportuiilllB*  ailbrdKl  Id  eoniicctlon  *1th  natimml  1ioll<liiva: 
Uuonali  »4it»mii»  licfcro  l^coumn.  Labor  aiKl  oUior  popular 
oi^MittMJon*.  ftnd  In  VKriDiix  DtliHr  wnj  •.  TiM  depnrtntrnl 
l»ii  Uw  kid  of  ■  lantc  t-'urpn  uf  Inaiirvrv,  Incliiillns  'nm  ot 
nalionol  npuuiioii. 
I  II.— DrpartxkNt  iiv  Piim.ir  Siiiiioi.  Work. 

Deviitnl  til  tho  iirvmotlon.  in  ooopf^rutlnii  wltli  pubtir 
mJiodI  odlMni  ttud  tcaclioni.  of  ■uch  Innlrucllon  lu  iholl 
luOAi  fully  quiLhfy  AiiitirUuiii  yDulli  IVvr  lija  dlHiiliArC  "f 
(tlT1<^<>l>l1|(■tl•Jin■,  I'll?  c>-jpvmlioii  of  (he  vuiinit  In  riliiriB 
toMcuroIbl*  end  In  touKlit  tbrDiiRli  the  eilennLou,  Into  nil 
puliUi^  lorhiiiiliL.  <tf  plunti  ntlntlnud  Ui  pninti-iltf,  »»i  mily 
luktriiillx'n.  but  llip  rliitmclrr  ntitl  liitt'llltirniv  nillioul  wblcb 
patrialUia  may  be  iiuthlnR  more  Iliun  ao  almlau  and  triilt- 
Iriu  MnUinwiI. 

III.-  UiitiiKnu  SC'llOOt.  DKI'ARrM RUT. 

Id  tb!i  department,  The  Builneu  tjIiii-niiirH'  AxwirliktWiii  uf  .tmerloa,  baring   nindi- IMelf  nn  niiill 

lary  iif  tba  IiulIliiW  (nrlhn  piiriHWH,  ciniH'rHIiM  with  lUoirlwrn  InondcoiuntoliitrCNluep  In  nil  busliiM> 

■K'btwln  lUt^b  Itiitiui'iliin  at  ahiill  more  thorougbly  prD|>iu«  llm  mDte  lliaii  clily  tbounaiid  yoallu  ID 

reiuly  allendaooe  on  luch  whoola  for  tho  dulloa  of  tiltluimlitp. 

IV,— Cljl.[,KO«   AMI)  PKOnMHIOKAL  Hcnooi.  DKI-AIlTllE.'rT. 

WlUi  tbe  aid  or  A»«lalo  Hemberi  of  tbe  PMeulty  of  Um  liinlltul*.  appoliilHl  tor  tlint  parpoM  (now 
includltiK  liuU'iii.-loni  In  a  iiinjorlly  of  ■ui-li  InttllutlunHl,  tbln  depaninnit  ii«vli>i  Ii>  pnniiuli'  iii  all 
tilCl>«r  lni<tllnlloii>i  nt  ImrolnK.  luob  allMitliin  to  Che  euentinl  prinelplea  ot  republliuii  Koremmeht. 
putetirally  ai  well  nn  plillowiphlcally  coneldorod,  am  Hliall  iriiiki?  Iil|[li  HKliolnnihip  a  (riiaiiyni  (bribe 
bnldllxi'ii'lilii,  niul  il  pinpitnitloii  Pjr  bi-it  mti-Iiv  In  publle  ulatloni. 

I  v.— Dbi'abuibst  or  tiik  I'kiow. 

'  ThroUKhllil>il(<|iiirt-ii*nt.  iwa  imilliim  ll>r  tlii>  iwiiv  iif  printed  niatlvr  rn>inuUT«or  lUcitijMU,  ths 
liiatttuM  hua  hitbertu  dlftrlbuled.  Id  mrloiii  Dirm*.  tbe  e^julTalent  of  noine  ilitmn  tnlllloti  pacwof 
oelavo  rnulttr.  By  an  armniCDmonl  whinh  eaniiot  fall  to  Inmuly  proinoto  tlia  In>(llulc'<  unefiitneB. 
Tim  Am^ricim  J'iumit^  iif  futUirii,  wblfh  tiHH  wcm  Air  11><i?lr  u  ii<cw"lK«il  pbki^i  airiiitic  tlu^  fi>r4iTnciiil  of 
niHitHitiie*  devoted  lt>  tbe  dlncuHloii  of  Ihe  viuil  (lumlont  with  which  Ibc  InMltule  coneema  Itwif.  Will 
hereafter  be  Ita  oiTlelitl  orxan  :  and  Mf.  A.  J.  I^lni.  ndl1o^•ln-•^bll'f.  witl  Ixaxinio  iuH!ralary  of  ibli  depart- 
iiunt.  Tbli  iirrHiiifi>iiianl  will  iiniiiiiumi-  wtib  Ihi'  .Inly  Ixaiiv  of  Mi«  maijailiin;  and  In  place  ot  the 
pnbl  Kill  lung  liFrpUi(wv>  Inui-d,  every  member  of  tbe  lustllute  who  ihatl  annually  cODtrlbulx  U>  llx  #i- 
pentefuod  tbe  Hum  of  tbree  dollnrnot  nioni,  will  towlvr,  wllhuiit  lurtlierroHt.  twnlvo  monlhly  luuoi  of 
lliH  inaicaJiliiii.  iw:b  nuinlutr  (xtrital til  Njf  about  «inv  huiidreil  nnit  Iwfinty  llvit  pimit*  of  nutdlnjc  ntattcr.  or 
about  one  thi'Unnnd  ftiur  buiidrvd  and  forty  par«  In  lU  two  yearly  voluniea.  M«nili<'i-«  (U'nlrl billing 
lea*  than  throe  dollani  yearly,  will  be  enililed  to  reeclve  seleoteil  minil»!n,of  the  maeanlne  In  propOT* 
llua  10  payiiMintii  mudiii  Imt  U  Ih  Iwlliiriid  Ibnl  fvw  luvinliers  will  hvnitsiu  ItiuKjun^  In  IW  nntlnity.  llM 
TBluable  and  timely  llterattirv  thiu  oOtrvil  tbciin  ulu  cmt  ho  sllshtly  in  exeenof  the  Inmltntq'*  ordl- 

.  Bft(7  dnca.  a«  to  be  only  nomlDBl. 

I  VI.— DKPAItTIIKKT  or  LBUtai.ATIOH. 

^  iCSuU  HiTvtfi  and  IjHw  Refarai.\ 

In  eoApemiInn  with  mombcru  In  Ih*  Mvarttl  iiliiUn,  It  In  lUinKbt.  thniiiKh  thin  dcparlRlenU  toptnmote 
IvflnlHtUiii  luiloiilrilwl   U)  iiiicnri'  lb«  prupair  admlDlitrntloii  ol  piiblli;  iinuirK.  I'>  pruMiit  and  nlnvato  Iho 
taunnicv.  and  to  ilt-e,  in  all  tbe  ilntei.  suoh  form  CO  lawn  alKiCtlnB  the  wielal  order  a*  ■hull  nialu  tli«in 
■  nnlfonn,  June,  and  «iT«cUto  in  tholr  operation. 


In  brief,  the  Inntltuto  of  Clvlea  (Mill  lo  «iB»co  the  truLll  that  sood  Rovernment,  which  la  ileii«nd«nl 
D|nn  RDod  eltliennhlp.  niu*t  bo  Iba  reanUaf  Ihn  wlmi  and  peraliMnt  uaeof  odueaClonal  influenOB*;  and 
Uutt  UiOM  InntiHnwB  mnal  Ih>  nnl  rnrrvly  mich  an  111  proiiiotocwnenil  lnt«lliB«naa,  hut  Rar.b  an  U>  Manrc 
Uwwniuli«mentof  Uiu  purlleulnr  knowlolre  lu  to  elvlo  nlTbln  and  olvlodullM  ;  and  lh«  i1tii|ioiiltlnn 
imnrdclvlo  Virtno.  whU'li  tliall<iual<ry  tlioclllirn  tnr  tbubest  umof  hU  poweni  and  opportunltlw, 

llnMliii  Uin  mipiTiilliiii.  H*  niHinlMn.  of  hII  <'.III«>i>h  who  HppnvluU  llie  Imperutlvo  need  of  luoli 
work  a"  11  H-«<k>>  U>  promote  :  and  to  heu  participator  In  nneh  work.iui  diHt|iin-d  l>y  on*  of  Iba  moat 
dUtliiKUlkbed  of  .\merlean  elilicnfl.  may  be  renarded  oj,  bolh  "a  prlvlleReand  an  honor," 

t^irropandenn*  U  Invlti'd  wtlli  lliowi  dwlrlnii  In  ImuiiiiH  mumbani,  and  loay  be  addrMMd  10  Uw 
i'f^»ld«ulof  tbe  lii9lltut«.  W  I'arK  How,  New  Vork  City. 


the   manufacturB  of  Silverware   that  growti   in 
age.     Ite  prodtictions  bave  nev«r  becit  choicer  or   better  woi 
and  keeping  timn  now. 

GORHAM  MFG.  COMPANY, 

SILVERSMITHS, 
Broadway  and  Nineteenth  Street,  NEW  VOI 


THE 


FIDELIiy  Hi  CUSOALTlf  COM 

OF  NEW  YORK. 
Principal  Office,  Nos.  140-6,  Broadway.  N. 


BOnilS  of  SurBtySlllp.        '''''"  '"'"l^ny  liiw  U^m  <-iig»gi.-l  in  lUe  •everul 
[ancoua  linea  of  liiHiimnc<.>  for  nearly  twenty  jrean,  und 
gnuluuUy  and  i>ruik-iitly  the  UiSMt  Cuuilty  losatuic 
tlie  world.     tUiaiiniitil  Incnmvfroip  prrniiuiiu  U  iH-ar)J 
tLilf  mlilionsof  duUurH,    lu  buHlnewi  lit  proteclc*!  by: 
two  miUiona,  iiiuluclliixnii  iincanicd  prouiumnst^rvet 
two  hundnd  thotiuad  itolliLn  )U)d  »  special  rcerrvd 
tliig«nt  daliiiH  of  ome-third  of  a  milUon.     It  baa  pat 


Personal  Jccldenl. 
Employers'  J,iabn[ly. 
Steam  Boiler. 
IMflJUasL 


THS  AMERICAN  JOtTSNAL  OP"  POLITICS. 


COUNSELORS-AT-LAW  (CONTINUED). 


IDAHO. 

Bolw  Clly,  Ailii  CO.,  T.  F.  HalvesUin. 

ILLIXOia 

Clil<si^,  AHliland  Block,  Joropli  ('.  FlckMu. 
Cbtnucu.  117  La  t-aWe  at.,  Tliurutun  A  Chan- 
cel l«r. 
Secaliir,  Mficon  co.,  E.  s.  McDonald. 
EI^Id.  Ruuc  CO.,  H^jliprL  M.  Tivlajid. 
Gencseo,  Hi-iiry  co.,  Iliirihaiii ,)!  KoiiWr. 
Lincoln.  Ixh^u  nt.,  A.  ]>.  {'iidwtLlliHlor. 
BtdL'e  Funi).  \>rinlllr>ii  cc>..  M.  V.  K\l]iM. 
RociEfbrd.  WIiiiicIhii;ii  CO.,  It,  K.  Wclali. 
hrl>,  E<i)pirra.,\V.U.  Roach. 

1NUJAN.\. 

Blnflloti,  WellHCO..  I.evl  Mock. 
Bmnville,  lVnrriclc  co.,  John  L.  Taylor. 
DecaLur,  Ailiirjia  co„  l^iinl  CI.  Hoojut. 
Blktiarl,  KIkbart  CO.,  i'erry  L.  Turner. 

IOWA. 

Cllnlon,  (Mlnton  co.,  Oco.  R,  PhelpH. 

Ue*  .MtJiiiri',  Polk  cii.,  Dale*  Hrown. 

Ilex  Motuc^,  Polk  co.,  ninwnlnH  £  %Vrl;^lit. 

DeK  MiiliiCH.  Polk  CO.,  riitL'.  Muckcniic^ 

Fort  Miidlson,  Lrcco.,  J.  D.  SI.  IlanilUon. 

a  rand  Juiicllon,  fJn^iineo.,  K.  (I.  Albert. 

BuiTiboldt,   lluniboldl   oi>.,   I'rouly,  Ouyle  * 

Prouty. 
KnojcvrUc.  Marlon  co..  If.  i'.  Joliiuton. 
MaTHtialll'iun.  Miu»lia1Uii.,  A.  K.  Haradon. 
Newtim.  .Tim per  CO.,  II.  S.  wln/dow. 
0«"kiiliiei'<(i.  MaliHska  CO.,  Bvrtiii  W.  I'KWton. 
SanlM.rn,  ourlen  ci..  Mill  II.  Allrii. 
Bloux  '  'lly.  WoiKllniry  co.,  T.  P.  Miirpliy, 
Webattr  rity,  Hunilltun  co.,  Wenley  Slartln. 

KANSAS. 

AlIEOOd,  ICawtln!<  CII.,  Il?mp4ler  t^cott. 
Clay  fentrc,  riuy  co.,  Kcilii  iHinN. 
Ojluvalcr,  ronianclie«>..HlM'n>y  1'.  Duncan, 
Eureka.  Orti^ninioa  co.,  W.  K  Marlln. 
Clardpn  illy,  Kinney  i».,  Mlttniin  llrowu. 
HavpiClty,>:mscc.„A.  D.  ullkehon. 
Holton,  Jackpwn  co.,  KnpkloHdi  llopklnK. 
Jew II  rity,  .li'in'll  CO.,  .1.  c.  I'lwtlclhwalte. 
KHnxas  Cily,  Wllliiim  .1,  Knllr'r. 
Hal  ina,  Hull  HP  ph.,  .locciili  .Mmirc. 
Wlnflitld,  cowli'y  co,.  Tom  nice  &  Torrance. 

ki;n'tucky. 

AHlilnnd,  Bii.i-dc<i.,  \VllMnm  I'onKe. 
Wmy.'Kin,  <!iirlpr  co.,  J.  D.  ,loiiiii. 
Irvine,  Kmlll  CO..  {imnt  K.  Lilly. 
I.oiil^vlll«>,  JcIIVt'-oii  cit.,  .Vowliin  (t.  Iloircrs, 
Morcliend,  Howim  po„  JiiiiicK  K.  i;i»rke. 
Paducab,  McCnickciico..  Thou.  K.  .Mosn. 

LOUISIANA. 
New  Ilicrln.  [bcrtn  co,,  Wnllrr  J.  niirke. 
Nev  (Jrlmns.  Orlcuhn  co,,  Harry  II.  Hall  (At- 
torney fiiT  bradsTrverm. 
Ht.  Jkiniiird,  SI.  Heriianl  Co.,  AII-tI  F^ttoplnal. 
WlnnHboro,  Kmnkllii  i'0„  C  L.  itfrry. 

iM.AItYI..\XIl. 
Ba'tlmore,  Itnlllimire  CO.,   lUrrlH  J.  rhlllOQ. 

tiinrllHnd  and  Lsx.  slrccts. 
BaUlniorc,  ac  St.  Paul  Si.,  ]  lyland  P.  HIcwart. 
Demon, I'nnitlnc CO.,  Ili'nry  It.  l.pwlx. 

MASWAt'IirShiTTS. 
BOBinn,  ^nltolk  CO.,  Itcrbert  L.  Kukcr,  ITH  Dei- 
oniihlre  m. 

HICIIKIAN. 
Bay  (.ity.  Ibiy  co,.  I«c  K.  Joslyn. 
Benionin,  Itcni^lc  Co.,  W.  E.  Itnllcy. 
HaHtlnei",  Itarry  co..  .laniiw  .V.  sweciy. 
Mlddlcville.  ISarry  CO.,  .M.  F.Jordan. 
Raiilt   St.    Miirle,   Chlpiirink    co.,    MoMalHID, 
Owen  £  Snell. 


Anoka,  .Anoka  oo.,  ().  H.  Wyinan. 
Ffiiuus  Falln,  Oiler  Tull  co.,  J.  \V,  MoHin, 
HiTnlcrKoo,  tsihlcy  fi.,  %Viei,  II.  I^eeinan. 
MtniicniKiUs.  Ilcniicpin  isi.,  liamiiel  M.  U«Tl«. 
Minnuii)BdlH,  Taylor  it  WondwHrd. 
Warren,  Marnball  oo.,  A.  Qrtndeland. 

MISHISaiPPI, 

Odumltas,  T/>wndps  co..  Orr  A  Orr. 
Decalur,  Newton  CO.,  ThoiiiHii  Kolth. 
HaKlPlniTst,  tXudali  ci,,  IKnirce  H.  Dodda, 
Meridian.  I.HniU-rcliile  CO.,  J.  M.  .UcBealli. 
H<w*ilitl.-,  HoUviir  CO..  Wia«.  Scott. 
WpKllVunt,  i-'liiy  CO..  F.  r.  folUns. 
Vbeoo  City,  Yaxoo  co..  H.  S.  Hudson. 

MIHSUUItl. 

Oirthiise,  ,lii"per  co., ,),  T.  -laniea. 
t'enlrevUle,  Kcyiicilil.k  CO.,  Wm.  L,  BeycrKdord, 
Fred  crick  luwu,  .Madlwin  en.,  B.  B.  ruliooD. 
Uroen  Hldge.  IVIIlH  CO.,  Janie«  S.  Henm. 
KiiiiHU."  L'lty,  Jaokmin  co.,  1  >.  B.  Campbell. 
KliiKhton.f'uUlwcIl  co.,S.  C.  iloKcm. 
Ijiniar,  It^irlon  co..  Ci>le  A  IMtty. 
Liberty,  Clay  co..  Hanlwli'kc  it  Hardwlohe. 
Llljcrty,  nay  CO..  .rnnies  K.  Lincoln. 
Platte  Clly,  Platte  CO..  Alonr.o  1).  Htirn«ii. 
Webb  t'lly,  .Tasjicrco.,  Kd«-ard('.  Cniw. 

MONTANA. 

Anaconda,  Deer  LodRe  co.,  T.  O'licary. 
Gniil  FhUh,  Cascade i-o..  XI.  M.  Iijler. 
Helena,  1*w1b  and  Clarkoco.,  W.  W.  Plwlpi. 

NEBKAIIKA. 

i;iiadron.  Pawenco,,  E.H.  Itlcker. 

Cn'tc,Sallneco..  Kayctie  I.  FutBi. 
t  jent.-v(i.  Fllltiioni  co..  i  itiK  ^v  Wllnon, 
tinind  NlHiid.  Unll  oi,,  H.  IL  Honb. 
Ilurvurd,  Cliiy  «'<■.  Tlioniii»  II,  Malten. 
HnKtiu^,  .\dutnsm.,  M.  A.  Hartlgan. 
HolilrcKC,  I'tie1i»  i-o„  Hall  it  Itoberls. 
Llnodii,  Ijiiiciu''tcr  CO.,  II.  W.  Uualiilance. 
Nebmtkii  lily,  Oluc  co..  John  C.  Wa(«oii. 
Nlnbnink,  Knox  co.,rt.  Dmjjer. 
IV.VcllI,  ilolla.,,  II,  M.  I'ltW- 
llcrcc,  I'lerceiw.,  W.  W.t|iilvey. 
Sbhii'.v.  f'|ji-ycunci-<i,.  James  J.  McItJlOflb, 
Valentine,  Cherry  ro..  MUkT  it  Joiich. 

SEW  J  RUSE  V, 

Atihury   Park,   Monmouth    co.,   Cbiude     V. 

iiucrln. 
Fn-cliold,  MoninoiiMi  co..  FnHlerlck  I'arker. 
MorrlMlown.  .Morrl."  ci)..  Aui-n«tiis  W,  Cutler. 
New  Hrunswlck,  Middlesex  cii„Jas.  H.  Vhr. 

Clcef, 
Trcfilon,  Slcrcer  co .  l.tnton  SatterthwaK. 

NEW  MIC.'iKXJ. 

LoK  Lunax,  \'Hli-ncla  I'O.,  J.  Franco  Chavei. 

NEW  i'OKK. 

Ballnton.  SaraMua  ro..  J.  A.  Hiimham. 
Irvinntun,  W<"^i'-ln;>1er  i-i>,.  .liilin  Ilarvcr. 
Newbiirir.  Oninijo  t^i.,  .loliii  M.  GiinlDCr. 
Now  York  Clly.  Alk.Sclmuiiibmi[,.i7  llroad'y, 
Piiiiithkecj'sle,  DoIcIk'Vs  CO..  John  II.  Millard. 
Rochester.  Mniirm-  <i)..  Cn«tliis  C.  Iiavy. 
Home,  Onelihi  Co..  A.  l>elos  Kneeliind. 
KiilnniancH,  Caltarauttuh  co.,  Jnitii'M  H.  Whip- 
ple. 
'I'ro.v,  ReusiiClacr  co.,  Cinnlim  ().  Schraudcr. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

lirecn^boro,  (rullftkrd  co.,  Wni.  I\  Ilynuin,  Jr. 

Orcciivlllc,  put  CO..  T!.  V.  Tyson, 

WhlievlUc,  ColuinbuH  co.,  IiCwIh  *  Biirkhcad. 


coyTixuBn  o.v  xkxt  paok. 


TMJl  AMKBIGA^  JOUBXAL  OF  POI.IT108. 


COUNSELORS-AT-LAW  (CONTINUED). 


KOItrU  I>AK(J1'A. 

nuxoL  Okat  €o.  H.  r.ripnlillDi. 
vino,  Ou>  ou.,  K  O.  RutNTtik 
KvwHooklbrd.  tbMyr^.l.  f.  K«lai«. 
CMHPltuik,  V^t  (»_P(illo(;K  A  MeoU. 

^Emiob.  W«ii*  e«„  A.  O.  CavoiL 

OUIO. 

AkiMi,  BniDmlt  00.,  W«Uh  A  Savvor. 

CMidl  uovwr,  TUMiirtttriu  to^  Joliu  A.   Ho*- 

bUtr. 
tiftODbddC^  a<Mf  nwr  o>..  'rni-lor  nnil  Hoau, 
nndlay.^biKock  oi^  W.  h.  McHmlna. 

hmn,  JkolDMin  cou  K.  1.  Uiimn. 
tUnrtto,  WuhliiBioD  fo-.^tnoclH-KnowlM. 
Nonnklk,  HuroD  co..  (tiar]»  HIU  swwan. 
(teliliM.,  C)lii(on  00.,  W.  H.  Daklii. 
Saoiliuky,  Krieoo.  Iharr  MIUMpOs. 

OKUAUO.MA. 

Oold  llcMh,  Carry  oa.,  J.  UuoUor- 
orecon  Qty,  (.itmkmio**  cu.,  Oootc*  <X  Braw 
null, 

rKNN«VI.VAJ(IA, 

Alleshcnr.  AllcRtKai}' (»..  B.  n.  A  H.  L.  Cbrlity. 
Bl>«hTllHi^  jFOiimiil  Dt.,  JuHii  M.  WhIML 

KiTillti,  Moniuiir  oil..  It.  )*.  AEnmvmiBii. 
U'D.  .VorUiKinpUin  iBl,  Willi*  H.  BMrlck. 
Bbmuburs,  Q*Dit>rlft«ix  U.  D.  KUUII. 
Gramntta.  M*r««rn>..  H.  I..  KfCk. 
HitfTl*bunCi  I»u|ili1n  <n.  Kdurln  W.  JKksan. 
KoDCBdU*.  Wkvno  t«i,  K.  C  UuiUlbM. 
UuntlMKIoa.  IliiiiUiiK<lan  oo.,  (MOl  B.  OrUdr. 
IiMlMnB,  IiKllKiiMa).,  W.  t,.  nf'wul. 
IndlBOB.  ImUatiB  eo.,  Wnuon  A  KMoer. 
littAiiOiii,  Lthaiina  to.,  J .  I'.  H,  CaM  ii. 
M»uoli<.:%iinll,Oirt>i>a  ni,  Wni.O.  V^xman, 
HaHlvdle,  Cnwfcnl  «).,  K.  W.  MpArUtur. 
N«»  Outlet  t,*«rcnn!  oo..  W.  II  rulin. 


N«irOw>U<L  lAnrntiiMioii.,  R.  T.  Kiirli 
PtlllwMptab.     tnilUwIalpiila    cu.,     Allen 


a. 


Gmogvitr,  iU  Walnnt  M, 
niUb«r«.  Altccbrnj  oo^  Dnocaii  A  KIdx.  HI 
rnurth  >T0. 

KIclKny,  Elk  co.,  ctiiu.  II.  Jbrlnr. 
Benuiinu,  Ijickawanua  ax,  tUwanl  UUm. 
Wamin.  Wkmnioii.,  HoiiivirJ,  Muim. 
WlUlAiiupMl.  lo^-cwm I ■)««•>..  II.  W.  WMWbOMl, 

BMtrrH  CAHOUSA. 
(%*rtMtoB,  Chkriiuum  oou  Hinrilis  A  Ln, 
CtairlcMDu,  OuuinMoii  n>..  I  -IwiIm  K.  CflolMin. 
fbarlnuin.  MonlcflKl  A  ijadiidoii. 
PhiiQDCC,  nonnca  oo.,  W.  A.  Snuwoa. 

ROl'TH  DAKtiTA. 
AbtirdMO,  Drovii  «■>.,  CbH.  N.  Ilanli. 
Braoklnja,  Braoklnin  co..  Jnimca  P.  Brook*. 
Clark,  CUrk  OQ..  tL  A.Kwinfi, 
IWaJirooil.  lAvrniKor  ni,,  XiinlnA  Maaon. 
cMlyBbinv,  fima  co..  a.  U  l^llu. 
U«n»,  UhuIIo  to.,  JobB  U.  Pyle. 
Pkrhor-TnnMrco.,  B.  H.  Hont. 
HlaazFUla.UlniH'tiiilianvHaJIPjrAVoorllOM. 


1»<NU  FWte,  Mlonchalia  oo^  V.  B.  Q.  OMfrr- 
Moui  FhIIx.  MiniKiluUnoi..  Klrtif  IMnMUll* 

AS«nrv, 
Sloox  FallK,  Miniwbab*  oo.,  Oooiivat)  A  6lof<f, 

CbMlMioan.  lUmlllon  O^  llallMn  B.  Otm. 
PByctlavUfe.  Uneoln  M„  J.  B.  Hoamaiu 
Hartliuaii.  noana  CO..  A.  R.  MoKmxU. 
G[flt«<n«ood,  J.J,  NawpoTt. 
MnrtrcHMro,  KaUMtftinl  «)^  p.  K  Hmoo. 
Bawfort.  Oo^o  «Ob  W.  O.  UUna. 

TKXAS. 

Aiebai',  Arcbcroo.,  T.  II.  Martvnr. 
BmOy,  Uecullocbo)..  K.il.  Nnrman. 
Clabamii,  JofaoMio  <Xk.  Okiw  a  Buiiuer- 
ColombtiiL  i.^liirv^n>.»  M.  K>*aniia. 
Fori  Woftb.  l^rranl  to.,  Itcai  A  TmraU. 
VoagvWm,  anncD^  CMo  F.  Lane. 
WcKlniMT.  roOTo  iu_  R.  a  Wbllr. 
Mkn  AMolUD,  Heiarn).,!.'.  A.  KaUar. 
lln)ril«r,0e(irry  CO.,  CU  JotuMoo. 
BiMttcm,  MkTtln  oix,  iDhrn  V.  Unier. 
Waoo,  Hel^nnaii  aa„  Jobo  J.Hjar. 

(ITAII. 

OadcD  CUf,  Wnbor  «o^  BreeOm  A  OaaaaO. 
■■■rkClty.Hiiinnillnv,  W.  I.BiiyilM'. 
l<iaK  Lali«<-11y,naU  [•!»  00„  tUi^pud,  I 

ABbepard. 
Bat!  LAka  CKy,  tiaU  lako  ox.  J.  C  Oscbiaa 

VFllMO.ST. 
aura.  WmUdcIim  od..  JotiB  W.  Ovvdoo. 

VIReUCtA. 
BK  Btom  0»p,  WlM  an,,  UaUimro  A  Majra 
JoDiwvllle,  Loeoo,.tieo,  w.  Blank  I  nab  I  |ik 
l,clMnon,  ItwKll  «ot,  Ajrrva  A  Unrniitic. 
lit.    JaekaoD,   Wtapandmih    do.,    (labMt 

Walker. 

WABUIKOTOK. 
HMtllc,  KInc  oou  W.  P.  McKtwaln. 
Bwltl*.  KlDKCCL^J'-liri  [>.  Atkliunn. 

WIWT  VIKOINIA. 
cliarlcBioo.  Kanavba  «v.  W.  K  Utldtty. 
Rlnswoiiil,  PrtKtuu  nx,  D.  U.  WMnac, 
WaJNDB.  Wnynr  «>.,  K.  II,  Crum. 

WI»CO>"«IN. 
BrkiU.  Bock  «„  J.  N.  HoKlMi. 
Cfa!li|H"n  t-alU,  <-bli.|>e<ra  (»„  W.  FL 1 
Jaflbrvna.  JFlK-rwHi  TO..  W,  H.  I'orti-r. 
K««miliH*v  K«nillN««^,  JobD  Wattava. 
Maw  Loudon,  Wau|Mu»oa,0«nltT.IhaRi. 

(PllbM  RulUltMI. 
OKiiMinawae,  Wliikadia«a„  Kdirin  Hniba 
OabkoaU.  WUin^MV  M,  Pellur,  au«wl4 

Ptlliar.  J 

miawmno,  t<ha««n»  OOo  O,  (1  MoMaBOOhl 
Kii  [iprlor.  IioasiBB  on,,  D.  K.  Roberu. 
Waat  Sojcrtor,  tWiiiStaa  ool,  J.  B.  /  " 

COI-OR.\DO, 
Akran.ThaBanknr  Akmn.    Uhmc*  Hi 

Praa,,  W.  H.  Ctilrln,  CMali, 
Ooray,  nrrt  KaUonaL    L.  L.  BaOay, 

A.  O.  tuaOaat,  QMb. 


N<mk— fTtHiirfJIabtalnfannatlanacooMiIaaoUiait  UiatoltawlnKannotwatluor  a  iilBn  i 
Mir  l«al  dlTWlory:  (Ha*.  T.  'Riwaatl.  Ikutorllla,  Ala.:  O.  B.  ll<!lt«a,  I^CVoaw,  Kaii.;  J,  I 
H«rsi»vo,  8brM-*TOrt,I«.;  OuhIu*  K.  Sniiaanan.  BaB  AaWaHa.Tiaaa:Jim.  T.  TivJiw.  Wl 
^laalor,  Ky^  It.  fl.  WriKhU  UailMoii.  Pa.:  Tbea.  A.  Oniry,  UvlnvalMM.  Ala. ;  J.  N.  KT^ 
(>)lainb<M.Nob.:  II.  H  Kennedy,  Beilitlte,  K<>.:  W.  L>.  JamtMWi.  KAMUiOlr,  Uo.  i  (\J,] 
Ke«Utr,  hao.:  W.  K.  Kaslay.BMmr  Item.  WU.:  A.  M.  MIMielHb,  Hadlaon.  PI*.:  ^«l 
TMan.  MadlMo.  Wl«.  ■  A.  W.  nomMt.  Kaniaa  City,  Mtt  ;  Jotou  P.  HbOit,  Talbottoti,  O*.^' 
ntiiwnMi.  (MluuibuM,  O«,:ni«(iboa  t.  Htllwwi),  JiX  VnrBOn,N.  Y. :  Thoo.  P.  OlbUftrr. 
Ml«. ;  W.  A.  Uind,  Uknneilton.  Ind.:  H.  W.  Wood,  Andtnnn.  Ind. ;  A,  C  0«b. 

•^■J'li^-V;  *•"«•"■■  J*'"**^"'*'*''*''™*  ■'>'■:'*•'*  Bo"  Mahim,  MUlbrfl 
A  McIkxiaM,  Itowla,  Taxm;  Wm.  H.  Martin.  PWmvaiint.  W.  Va. :  OaOi.  G  •3*rt 
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